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Perſons Repreſented. 
King John. 


Prince Henry, ſon to the king. 
Arthur, duke of Bretagne, and neph.wv to the king. 


Pembroke, - 

Eſſex , 

Saliſbury ?, Engliſh lords. 

Hubert, 
Bigot*, 


Faulconbridge, baſtard ſon to Richard the Firſt. 


Robert Faulconbridge, half brother to the baſtard. 


James, Gurney, Pe to the lady Faniconbridga. 
Peter of Pomfret, a prophet. 


Philip, king of France. 

Lewis, the dauphin. 

Atoh-dukeot Auſtria. F 
Cardinal-Pandulpho, We pop Dl: IS of 
Melun, a French lora, 


Chatillon, ambaſſador from France lo king John. 


Elinor, queen-mother of England. 
Conſtance, mother to abs, | ; 


Blanch, daughter to Alphonſo king of Caſtile, and niece to 


king John. 


Lady Faulconbridge, mother to the bafard, and Robert 


Faulconbridge. 


Citizens of Avgiers, heralds, executioners, meſſe ugers 5 


ſoldier 5 and other attendants. 


T de SCENE, ſometimes in lud; and un. in 


France. 
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Z Pembroke,] Earl of Pembroke, William Marſhall, 


* E/exr,) Earl of Eflex, Jeffery Fitzpeter, Ch. J. of England. 
3 ee Earl of Saliſbury, Willam Longſword, ſon to 


Hen. II. by Roſamond Clifford. 
+ Chg 


Roger Earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, STEEVENS; 
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Northampton, 


4 IPs | * | $a 
A mom of flate in the palace. 


Enter king John, Ten Elinor, Pembrole, Eſſex, and 

| f Saliſbury, with Chatillon. va Fg 

EK. John. Now, ſay, Chatillon; what would France 
r ͤ Ke 


Chat. Thus, after greeting, ſpeaks the king of 


France, 


In 


5 The Troubleſome Reign of King John was written in two parts, 
by: W. Shakſpeare and W. Rowley, and printed 1611. But the 


* . 


preſent play is entirely different, and infinitely ſuperior to it. 


| Por e. 
The edition of 161 1 has no mention of Rowley, nor in the ac- 
count of Rowley's works is any mention made ot his conjunction 
with Shakſpeare in any play. King Jobn was reprinted in two 
arts in 1622. The firſt edition that I have found of this play in 
its preſent form, is that of 1623, in fol. The edition of 1591 I 
have not ſeen. Jonxsocx. | N 


Dr. Johnſon miſtakes when he ſays there is no mention in Row- 


ley's works of any conjunction with Shakfpeare : the Birth of 
Merlin is aſcribed to them jointly; though I cannot believe Shak- 
ſpeare had any thing to do with it. Mr. Capell is equally mif- 
taken when he ſays (pref. p. 15.) that Rowley is called his parts 
ner in the title-page of the Merry Devil of Edmonton. 

There muſt have been ſome tradition, however erroneous, upon 
which Mr. Pope's account was founded ; I make no doubt that 


Rowley wrote the firſt King Jobs: and when Shakſpeare's play | 


was called for, and could not be procured from the players, a pi- 
ratical bookſeller re- printed the old one, with W. Sh. in the title · 


Page. Faimers g . | * . | 


\ 


— 
— 
— 
— 


The borrow'd majeſty of England here, 


ther it was the old black letter hiſtory, or a play onthe ſame ſubject. 


4; > BING for 


In my behaviour i, to the majeſty, 
Eli. 
The firſt edition of The Troubleſome Raigne of John King of Eng- 


land, with the Diſcoverieof King Richard Cordelion's baſe Son, vulgar- 


ly named the Baſtard Faxwconbridge * alſo the Death of King Tohn at 
Swinſtead Abliex—As it vvas (ſundry Times) publickly; ated by the 
Queen Majefties Players in the honourable Citie of London, Im- 
printed at London for Sampſon Clarke, 1591—has no author's 
name in the title. On the. republication in 1611, the printer, 
who inſerted the letters W. Sh. in order to conceal his fraud, 
omitted the words—publickly——in the honourable Citie of Lon- 
don, which he was aware would- proclaim this play nut to be 
Shakſpeare's King Fohn ; the company to which he belonged, 
having no pubLek theatre in London: that in Blackfriars being a 
rivate play-houſe, and the Globe, which was a ptiblick theatre, 
being ſituated in Southwark. He alſo, probably, with the ſame 
view, omitted the following lines addreſſed to the Gentlemen Readers, 
which are prefixed to firſt edition of the old play: 2 
ou chat with friendly grace of fmoothed brow 
- «- Have entertain'd ihe Scythian Tambur lain, 
And given applauſe unto an inſidel; 
© Vouchſafe to welcome, with like curteſie, 
A warlike Chriſtian and your countryman. 
« For Chriſt's true faith endur'd he many a ſtorme, 
* And ſet himſelfe againſt the man of Rome, 
Until baſe treaſon by a damned wight 
Did all his former triumphs put to flight, 
Accept of it, ſweete gentles, in good ſort, | 
«© And thinke it was prepar'd for your diſport.“ 
From the mention of Tambarlaine, I conjecture that Marlowe 
was the author of the old King John. If it was written by a per- 
fon of the name of Rowley, it probably was the compoſition of 
that ** Maifter Roxwley,” whom Meres mentions inchis Wits Trea- 


4% 


Jury, 1598, as once a rare ſcholar of learned Pembroke Hall, in 
C 


ambridge.” W. Rowley was a player in the King's Company, 
ſo late as the year 1625, and ean hardly be ſuppoſed to have pro- 
duced a play thirty-four years before. MaLone, 2 

Hall, Holinſhed, Stowe, &c. are cloſely followed not only in 
the conduct, tut ſometimes in the expreſſions throughout the fol- 
lowing hiſtorical dramas ; viz. Macbeth, this play, Richard II. 
Henry TV. 2 parts, Henry V. Henry VI, 3 parts, Richard III. 
and Henry VIII. 6 | | | 

* A booke called The Hiforie of Lord Faulconbridge, baſtard 
Son to Richard Cordelion,” was entered at Stationers” Hall, Nov. 29. 
1614 ; but have never met with it, and therefore know not whe- 


For 


a”. 


XING J'O'H N. 
Eli. A ſtrange beginning - borrow 4 IT jeſty.! 
King J. Silence, good mother; hear the embuch 
- Chat, Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
of thy deceaſed brother Geffrey's ſon, 
Arthur-Plantagenet, lays moſt lawful claim | 
To this fair iſland, and the territories z 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine : 
Deſiring thee to lay afide the ford, 
Which ſways uſurpingly theſe ſeveral titles; 
And put the fame into young Arthur's Hand. 
Thy nephew, anq right royal ſovereign. 
King: J. What follows, if we difallow of this 7 
Chat. The proud 7 controul of herce and bloody 
war. 
To inforce theſe rights ſo forcibly withheld. : 
K. Fohn. Here have we war for war, and blood for 
blcod®, 


Controulment tor controulment; i anſwer France, 


| . Chat, 


For the original K. John, ſee Six. old Plays on which Shak/eare 
Jounded, &c. publiſhed by S. Leacrofr,. Charing Croſs, 
 _  STEEVENS, 
Though this play hath the. title of The Life and Death of King 
Jelu, yet the action of it begins at the thirty-fourth year of bis 
life; and takes in only ſome tranſactions ot his reign to the time 
of his demiſe, being an interval of about ſevent-en ears. 
Iukosarp. 
6 In my behaviour, — The word Behaviour ſeems here to 
have a fignification that I have never found in any other author. 


The king of France, ſays the enyoy, {bus jpeats in ny behaviour to 


the majefly of England ; that is, the king of France ſpeaks in the 
character which 1 here aſſume. I once "thought that theſe two 
lines, in my behavioar, &c. had been utrered by the ambaſſador as 

art of his maſter's, metlage, and that behaviour had meant the 
conduct of the king of France. towards the king of Eng land; but 
the ambaſſador's 1 peech, as continued after the iu ption, will 
not admit this meaning. Jouss o. 

iT — controul—— ] Oppoſt tion, from controller.” We 
, Here have we war for war, and blood for bJood, 

| Controulment for coatroulment ; &c.) 
King John's reception of Chatillon not a little reſembles -that 
which Andrea meets with from the king of Portagal in the firit 
part of Feronimo &e. 1605: 
B 2 66 Aud. 


> 
©. 


CY 


© k INE JOHN, 


Chat. Then take my king” s defiance from my mouth, 


The fartheſt limit of my .embaſly,. «i - 


K. John, Bear mine to him, and ſo de I peace: 
9Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France 
For ere thou canſt report I will be there, 


The thunder of my cannon ſhall be heard : 


So, hence ! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And ſullen preſage of your own decay. 
An honourable conduct let him have: 
Pembroke, look to't: Farewell, Charillon,. 

[ Eseunt Chat, and Pem. 

Eli, What now, my: ſon ? haye I not ever ſaid, 

How that ambitious Conſtance would not ceaſe, 
Till ſhe had kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her ſon? 
This might have been prevented, and made whole, 


With very eaſy apr of love'; 


« And. Thou walt pay tribute, Portugal, with 8 
Hal. Tribute for tribute then; and foes for foes. 
% And, I bid you ſudden wars.” _STEEYENS. 
9 Be thou as lightning——] The fimile does not ſuit well: the 
lightning indeed appears before the thunder is heard, but the 


lightning is deſtructive, and the thunder innocent. Jouxson. 


The allufion may notwithſtanding be very proper ſo far as 
Shakſpeare has applied it, 1. e. merely to the Ai of the 
lighthing, and its preceding 1 foretelling the thunder, But there 
is ſome reaſon to believe that thunder was not thought to be inιο 
cent in our author's time, as we elſewhere learn from himſelf. See 
King Lear, act iii, ſc. 2. Antony and Cleopatra, act ii. ic, 
bars Ca ſar, act i. ſc. 3, and fill n more deciſively in Meaſure > 

caſure, act it, ſc. 2. This old ſuperſtition 1 is ſtill prevalent in 
mau parts of the country, ReMARKs. _ 
ſullen preſage —— } By the epithet /iullen,' which cannot be 
applied to a trumpet, it is plain that our author's imagination had 
now ſuggeſted a new idea. It is as if he had ſaid, be a trumpet to 
alarm with our invaſion, be a Bird of ill omen to croak out the 


prognoſlick of your own ruin, JoHNsON. 


I do not ſee why the epithet /ullex may not be applied to a 
trumpet, with as much propriety as to a Bell, In our author's 
g P. II. we fin 


_ #4 Sounds ever alter a a ſullen en. Matove, 
T 


KING Fox 7 


Which now the manage: of two kingdoms muſt 
With fearful bloody iflue. 7 2907575 n 
X. John. Our rang pot iefhion, and our right, for 
US. 11+. 

Eli. Your ſtrong poſieſion much more than > your 
| nn 
Or elſe it muſt 80 wrong with you and ine: 

So much my conſcience whiſpers in your car; 
Which none but heaven, and you, aud I, mall bear. 


Enter the Saif of Nor thampronſtire, who bien 


Hex 


_ Eſtes. My liege, here is the ſtrangeſt ewe, 
| Come from the country to be judg'd by you, 
That e'er I heard: Shall I produce the men ? 


* 


K. John. Let them approach.— * Mund 


Our abbies, and our N ſhall pay 


Re-enter Heri with Robert Faulonbridge, and Philip „ his 
_ brother *. © 


Thi expeditions charge. What men are vou 5 


Pu. Your faithful Wen I, Aa Sentlamem, 
Born 


cle managem—}] i e. conduct, adinifiration. So, 
in X. Ria IT; ; 
4 — — for the rebels, 
„ Expedient many muſt be made, my liege. 
STEEVENS, 
3 Enter the. ſheriff of Northamptonſhire, xc. J This ſtage direc» 
tion | have taken from the old quarto. STEEVENS, 
“ Philip, his brother.] Thovgh Shakſpeare adopted 
this character of — Faulconbridge trom the old play, it is 
not improper to mention that it is compounded of two diſtmct 
pe ſonages 
Matthew Paris Caps = — . gab Inne temporis curriculo, Falcafirs 
de Brente, Neuſterienſis, et ſpurius ex parte matris, atque Baſtar- 


9 4 


dus, qui ig vili jumento manticato ad Regis pauly ante clientclam 


deſcenderat, &c. >; 
Matt. Paris, in his . Hory 5 the Monks of St. Alhans, calls him 
Falco, bus 1 in his Gene: 4 Hi TY de Brente, as Holinhe 
Holin 


». 


8 KING 10 n 


Bort! in Northamptonſhire ;. and eldeft ſon, 
As I ſup poſe, to to . F wang vn. oh 5 
A ſoldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Cceur-de-lion knighted in the field. 

K. John. What art thou? 

| Rob, The ſon and heir to that ſame Faulconbridge. 

K. John. Is that the elder, and art thou the heir? 
You came not of one mother then, it ſeems. 

Phil. Moſt certain of one mother, mighty king, 
That is well known; and, as I think, one father: 
1 for the certain knowledge of that truth *, 

A2. you o'er to heaven, and to my mother; 

Of that I doubt, as all men's children may. 

Eli. Out on thee, rude man! thou doſt ſhame thy 

mother, 
And wound her honour with this diffidence. 

Phil, I, madam ? no, I have no reaſon for it; 
That is my brother's plea, and none of mine; 
The which if he can prove, a pops me out . 
At leaſt from fair five hundred pound a year: 
Heaven guard my mother's honour, and my land! 


Holinſhed fa ys, & that Richard I. had a natural ſon named 
Philip, who in . year following killed the viſcount De Limoges 
to revenge the death of his father.” SrEREVENSB. 

I rather imagine that our author's baſtard is compounded of the 
natural ſon of Richard I. above noticed, and of a perſonage men- 
tioned by the Continuator of Harding's Chronicle, 1543, fol. 24. 
b. ad an. 1472,—** one PFalconbridge, therle of Kent his baſtarde, 
a ſtoute-harted manne.” MarLoxe. 

5 But for the certain knowledge of that truth 

I put you oer to heaven, aud ta my mother ; 

Of that I doubt, as all men's children may.] 
The reſemblance between this ſentiment and that of Telemachus 
in the firſt book of the Odyſſey, is apparent, The vw oh is thus 
tranſlated by Chapman: | 
| „% My mother, certaine, ſayes I am his ſonne; 

+ I know not; nor was ever fimply knowne, 

4% By any child, the ſure truth of his fire,” 
Mr, Pope has obſerved that the like ſentiment is found in Fuript- 

„ Menander, and Ariſtotle. Shakſpeare expreſſes the ſame Habe 


in ſeveral of his other plays. STESYENG 
| :- oha 


| K ING JO HEN. 9 
K. Jobn. A good blunt fellow: :—Why, being 
- _ _ - "younger born, 
Doth he lay claim'to chine intieritines? 5 
Py)bil. 1 know not why, except to get the land. 5 
But once he flander'd me with baſtardy : a 
But whe'r 1 be as true begot, or no, | 
That ſtill Llay upon my mother's head ; 
But, that I am as well begot, my liege, | 
(Fair fall the bunes that took the pains for me el) | 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourſelf. 
If old ſir Robert did beget us both, 
And were our father, and this ſon like him; 
O old fir Robert, father, on my knee 
1 on heaven thanks, I was not like to thee. 
K. Jobn. Why, what a thad-cap' hath heaven lent 
us here! 
Eli. He hath a trick of Our de- Ron s face, 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him: 
Do you not read ſome tokens of my ſon * | ; a 
In the large compoſition of this man ? | | 
K. John. Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 
And finds them perfect Richard. Sirrah, ſpeak, 
What doth move you to claim your brother” s land? 
Phil, Becauſe he hath a half: face, like my father; 
With TAME half-face would he have all my land: 
A half- 


6 Hebath atrick of Cœur. de- on's face,] The trich, or tricking, 
is the ſame as the tracing of a drawing, meaning chat peculiarity 
of face which may be ſufficiently ſhewn by the {lighteſt outline, 
This expreſſion is uſed by Heywood and Rowley in their comedy 
called . rtune by Land and Sea: Her face, the triet of her eye, 
her leer,” The following paſſages may more evicently prove the ; 
expreſſion to be borrowed from delineation. Ben Jonſon' s Every 
Man out of his Humour: | 

Lou can blazon the ref, Signior ? 

« Oay, I bave it in writing here o'purp fe; it coſt me two 
ſhilliogs the zric4ing.”” 80 again, in Cyathia's Revels : | 

„the 23 buckets with his name at length trici'd upon _— 
them.” STEEVENS. » -. 1 

7 With balf that face] But why with half that face? There 2 
is no welten but the poet wrote, as 1 have reſtored the tet: 


With 


- > — ——  - «“ —0ẽ - ae 


1 x ING IO HN. 


A half. fac d groat five hundred pound a year! 


- Rob. My gracious liege, when that my father liv'd, 
Your brother did employ my father much; 
Phil. Well, fir, by this you cannot get my land ; 
Your tale muſt be, how he employ'd my mother. 
Rob. And once diſpatch'd him in an embally 
To Germany, there, with the emperor, | | 
To treat of high affairs touching that time: 
The advantage of his abſence took the king, 
And in the mean time ſojourn'd at my father” 5 
Where how he did prevail, I ſhame to ſpeak : 


But truth is truth; large lengths of ſeas and ſhores 
Between my father and my mother lay, 

(As I have heard my father ſpeak himſelf) 
When this ſame luſty gentleman was got. 
Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath'd | 
His lands to me; and took it on his death, 


With that P's SAT 4 Pope, perbaps, will be angry mach 
me for diſcovering an anachroniſm of our poet's in the next line, 
where he alludes to a coin not ſtruck till the year 1504, in the 
reign of king Henry VII. viz. a groar, which, as well as the balf 
groat, bare but balt faces impreſſed. Yide Stoxw's Survey of Lon- 
don, p. 47+ Holinſhed, Camden's Remains, &c. The poet ſncers 
at the meagre ſharp viſage of the elder brother, by comparing him 
to a filver groat, that bore the king's face in profile, fo ſhewed but 
half the face, the groats of all our kings of England, and weed 
all their other coins of filver, one or two only excepted, had a full 
face crowned ; till Henry VII. at the time above mentioned, 

coined groats and halt-groats, as alſo ſome ſhillings, with balk 
faces, z. e. faces in profile, as all our coin has now. The firſt 
groats of king Henry VIII. were like thoſe of his father ; though 
afterwards he returned to the broad faces again, Theſe groate, 
with the impreſſion in profite, are undoubtedly here altuded to: 
though, as | ſaid, the poet is knowingly guilty of an anachronifm | 
in it: for in the time of king John there were no groats at all ; 

they being firſt, as far as appears, coined 1 in the reign of king La- 


ward III. . 


The ſane contemptuous alluſion occurs. in The Downfall of 
Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601: 


%% You half-fac'dgroat, you thick-cheek'd chitry-face. * 
Again, i in Hiftriomaſtix, 1610: 


& Whilſt I behold you 1 miuion,” StzzvE NS. 
That 


KING JOHN. = 
That this, my mother's ſon, was none of his; * 10 
And, if he were, he came into the world 4 
Full oute weeks before the courſe of time. | 
Then, $000 my liege, let me haye What is mine, 
My father's land, as was my father's will. 

K. Jobn. Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 
Your father's wife did after wedlock: bear him: 
And, if ſhe did play falſe, the fault was hers; 
Which fault lies on the hazard of all huſbands 
That marry wives. Tell me, how if my brother, 
Who, as you ſay, took pains to get this ſon, 
Had of your father claim'd this ſon for his? 
In ſooth, good friend, your father might have kept 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the ah 0 1 
In ſooth, he might: then, if he were my brother”: $; 

My brother might not claim him; nor your father, 

Being none of his, refufe him: This concludes— 
My mother's ſon did get your father's heir; 
. father's heir muſt have your father's land. 

Rob. Shall then my father's will be of no force, 
To diſpoſſeſs that child which is not his? 

Phil. Of no more force to diſpoſſeſs me, fir, 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. 
Eli. Whether hadſt thou rao a Faulcon- 

bridge, 

And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land; 
Or the reputed ſon of Cœur-de-lion, 

Lord of ny W and no land BEN 7 


Phil, 


1 This 8 This { is a Frey en ** your fa- 
ther, if he liked him, could not have been forced to reſign him, 
ſo, not liking him, he is not at liberty to reject him. Jonxsow. 
9- Lord of thy preſence, and no land befide * Lord of 15 preſence 
can ſignify only, maſter of thy/oiff; and it is a ſtrange expreſſion to 
 fignify even chat. However that he might be, without parting 
with his land, We ſhould read: Lord of the Proſence, i. e. prince 
of the blood. WarBurTON. % = 
Lord of thy preſouce- may ſignify ſomething more diſtin@ than | 
ger of elf: it means maſter of that digniry and grandeur 


5 ' 


15 K ING JOHN. 


Phil. Madam, an if my brother had my ſhape, 


And I had his, fir Robert his, like him 


rf 


And if my legs were two ſuch riding-rods 
My arms ſuch eel-ſkins ſtuft; my face ſo thin, 


* 


of appearance that may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh thee from the vul - 
r, without the help of fortune. - A un bo f.. 
Lord of his preſence apparently ſigniſies, great in his own perſon, 
and is uſed in this ſenſe by king John in one of the follow ing icerc.. 
1 And 1 had bis, fir Robert's his, like him;] This is ob:cure and 
ill expreſſed. | The meaning is: HFC bad his ſhape - fir Robert's 
as he has. RY 


- Sir Robert his, for fir Robert's, is agreeable to the practice of 
that time, when the , added to the nominative was believed, I 
think erroneouſly, to be a contraction of . - So, Donne: 

6 Who now lives to age, | 

Fit to be call'd Methuſalem his page? JonxsO. 

This ought to be printed: | 

Sir Robert his like him 
His according to a miſtaken notion formerly received, being the 
tign of the genitive caſe. As the text before ſtood there was a 
double geniuve. MALORNE. | 

> ——y face fo thin, : 
." That in mine ear I dur not flick a roſe, * | 

Lejt men Jhould fay, Look, where three-farthings goes /] 
In this very obſcure paſſage our poet is anticipating the date of an- 
other coin ; humorouſly to rally a thin tace, eclipſed, ns it were, 
by a full blown ro/e. We mult obſerve, to explain this alluſion, 
that queen Elizabeth was the firſt, and indeed the only prince, 
who coined in England three-half-pence and three-farthing pieces. 
She coined ſhillings, fix-pences, groats, . three-pences, two-pen- 
ces, three half-pence, pence, three-farthings, and half-pence. 
And theſe pieces all had her head, and were alternately with the 
ro e behind, and without the %. The fhilling, groat, two-- 
pence, penny, and half-penny had tt not: the other intermedi- 
ate coins, viz, the ſix-pence, three:pence, tliree-half-pence, 
and three-farthings had the r TaEOBALD. 

Mr. Theobald has not mentioned the moſt material circumfiance 
relative to theſe three-farthing pieces, on which the, propriety of 
the alluſion entirely depends; viz. that they were made of filver, 
and conſequently extremely thiz, From their thinneſs they were 
very liable to be cracked. Hence B. Jonſon, in his Every Mar 
in his Humour, ſays: He values me ut a cract d three-far- 


things,” MaLont * 5 r 
| e | | So, 


3 That in mine ear 1 — not Rick a OY | 


e 
And, to his ſhape, were bir to all this land, 
| Would 1 might never ſtir froni off this place, 1 


I'd give it every foot to have this face 
I would hot be fir Nob in any caſe .. ick! 


Leſt men ſhould Jay's? Look, where pang | 


Eli. like thee well; Wiltthou ere fortine, 


Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me? 
I am a ſoldier, and now bound to France. 
Phil. Brother, take Jeu, 0 land, *. take my 


chance: f 
Your face hath got five hundred pound erz 2 
WES . r 
aw 24307 "21307 F-34548 
So, in 9% Shoemaker”s Holiday, &c. (bios) 07 | 
«K Here's a three-penny piece for thy tidings.“ 8065 i 


Firt. *Tis but three-half-pence - I think : yes,” "is  three- 
pence ; I ſmell the %. STEEvVENs. 

3 That in mine ear 1 durſt not flick a roſe;] The Kicking roſes 
about them was then all the court-faſhion, as appears from this 
paſſage of the Confeſſion Catholique du S. de Sancy, l. ii. c. 1: 
e luy ay appris a mettre des ro/es par tous les coins, i. e. in 
every place abou ly wh ſays the ſpeaker, of one to whom he had 
taught all the court- faſhions. Wax ZU ro. . 

1 heſe r9/es were, I believe, only roſes compoſed of ribbands. 
In Marſton's What you will is the following paſlage: 

„Dupatzo the elder brother, the fool, he that bought the 
balf-penny ribband, wearing it in his ear, c. 

Again, in Revry Man out of his Humour: —— This ribband 


in my car, or ſo.” Again, in Love and Honour, by 8 . Da- 
venant, 1649: 1 


« A lock on the left fide, ſo rarely hung 
«© With ribbanding, &c.” / | | 10 
I think I remember, among Vandyck's pictures in the duke of 
Queenſbury's collection at Ambroſbury. to have ſeen one with 
the lock neareſt the ear ornamented with ribbands which termi- 


nate in 9%; and Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, ſays, 


that ĩt was once the faſhion to ſtick real flocvers in the ear.” 
STEEvENs. 
4 The old copy reads I would not be. I am not ſure that 


the change, which was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, 1 is 
an Matoxe. 


— wits 
N | * 
1 . „% %# s A * 10 ; JD 
= . 


— — _— 
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= 
„ + & nos * 7 * —- «+ + 3 


Yet ſell * by SEE five-pence,. and is 8 [ 
Madam, I'll follow you unto the death.. 
Eli. Nay, I would have you go before me thither. 
- Phil. Our country manners e our betters wer. / 
K. Jobn. What i is thy name? 
Phil. Philip, my liege.;-fotis my name "oat bg [- 
Philip, good old fir Robert's wite's eldeſt ſon. 
K. Jobhu. From henceforth bear his nene whoſe 
form thou bear'lt :.,... | 
Kneel-thou/down, Philip, but uriſe more great 7 
„ Ariſe fir Richard, and Plantagenet. 
Phil. 1 by the mother's. 8955 give aka 
an 
My father gave me honour, yours gave land :— 
Now bleſſed be the hour, by night or . 8 
When I was got, fir Robert was away. x 
Eli. The very ſpirit of Plantagenet l- — 
I am thy grandame, Richard; call me 8. 


| | Phil. Madam, by chance, but not 15 truth: What 
* though? 
f; N Something about, a little from the right, \ I 
| In 


Y unto the death.] This expreſſion 1 is common among o our 
ancient writers. See vol. ii. p. 74. © STEEVENS, 
1 6 Ariſe Sir Richard, and Plantagenet.] It is a common 
I opinion, that Plantagenet was the farms of the royal houſe of 
England, from the time of king Henry II. but it is, as Camden 
obſerves in his Remains, 1614, a popular miſtake, 'Plantagener 


1 X was not a family name, but a nick-name, which a grandſon 
N | of Geoffrey, the firſt Earl of Anjou, was e inguiſhed, from his 
[ l wearing a broom-/talk in his bonnet, But this name was never - 
| borne either by the firſt Earl of Anjou, or by Henry II. the fon 
of that Earl by the Empreſs Maude, he being always called Hen- 


ry Fitz-empreſs ; his ſon, Richard Ceur-de-lion ;—and the prince 
who is exhibited in the play before us, John fans-terre, or Lacks 
= land. MaLoNnE. 

1 7 Madam, by chance, but not by truth: what though & 1 am your 


grandſon, madam, * chance, but not * Boney lat then? 
= -JonnS0N« 


s Something about, a little from the right, &c.) This ſpeech, 


| ; compoſed of dee and proverbial ſentences, is obſcure, 1 rm 
| 5 "> 


K ING JOHN. vs 
In at the window, or elfe Oer the hatch: : 
Who dares not ſtir by day, tuft walk by Wight; rad 


And have is have, however men de catch: ' 4 
Near or far off, well won is till well met; ei! 


5 


And lam I, howe” er I was bego tt 1 
K. Johr. Go, Faulconbridge; bo Hatt d 1950 FP 
A defire, * 


A landleſs knight makes thee a landed quire.— 
Come madam, and come Richard; we muſt ſpeed ., _ 
For Fratice, for France; for it is more than need. 


Ph. Brother, adieu; Good fortune Come to Wee, 
Fer Hou walt got Ache way of honeſty! 


I Erxeunt all but Pit 
- A foor i | Vetter than I Wwas; 
But many a many foot of land the worſe. Ces 


Well, now can I make any Joan a lady: — — 


fays the ſptitely knight, your grandſon, a ſite nn 
every man cannot get what he wiſhes the legal way. He * 
dares not go About his defigns by day, muſt make his motions in the 
nig bt; he, to whom the door is ſhut, muſt climb he 2vindery, or 
leap the. hatch. This, however, ſhall not nay me; ſor the 
Won never enquires how any man got what He i Known! to poſ- 
ſeſs, but allows that to have is to have however it was caught, and 
that he au din, ſhot well, whatever was his (Fill, wherber the 
__ fell near the mark, or — it. Johxse x. 
t the windoxu, dec. eſe expreſſions Ka to be bone 
"ont 1900 A hon So, in The F 1455 of Love, 1508: 
Woe worth the time that ever J Save ſuck to. a a _ 
came in at the window 1 ©. 
So, in Narthevard Hoc, by Decker aud Wehler, > Hh | 
* Kindred that comes in cler the hateh, and 8 a 
Weſtminſter, &c.“ | D 
Such another phraſe occurs in 4 Yhing for 1a quiet Lk: 
* then you keep children in the name of your, own; which 
ſhe ſuſpects came not in at the right door,” Again, in be Witches 
of Lancaſhire, by N 6 8 and Broome, 1634: „ -Ilt appears 
then by your. diſcourſe that you! came in at the, -<vindoav. 1 
would not have you think I ſcorn my N scat to ſeap over 
the hatch.” Again: 0 eſcap'd the dogs, hath leaped i» at a 
ain . * $6 Tis thov bt 0u Came CO, that — 
Becauſe you are a Bj .STEEVERS, ©. 


EIT TY Ny lun. 


Good 


— 3 > 


16 _ 7. G 70 N. 


Good den, ir Richard, God-a mercy, fellow j— | © 

And if his name be George, ' I'll call him Peter? 

For new- made honour doth forget men's names; 

z Tis too reſpective, and too ſociable, ,. 

For your converſing . Now your traveller, — 

He and his tooth - pick at my worſhip's meſs; 5 3 
3 uh icy n 


' 45 n 


f Richard,] Thus the old copy, and righely. In 


* 


called Micbaelmas Term, 1607: 


r = 


is alter d, by Ben ee 1609: | — 
r; you are too ręſpective, in good faith. ?- 
| Fs | OTEEBVENS.. 

For your converſing.— ] The old copy reads—converfion, 
which may be right; meaning his late change of condition from 
à private gentleman to a knight. STEEVENS., . 

4 Now your traveller, ] It is ſaid in APs Well that 
ends Well, that © a traveller is a good thing after dinner. In that 
age of newly excited curioſity, one of the entertainments at great 
tables ſeems to have been the diſcourſe of a traveller. Jounson. 

He and his tooth-pick—] It has been already remarked, that to 
pick the tooth, and wear a pigued beard, were, in that time, marks 

of a man affecting foreign faſhions, lou Nsox. | 
| Among Gaſcoigne's poems I find one entitled, Councell given 
to Maifter Barthilomew Withipoll a little before his latter Journey to 
Geane, 1572. The following lines may perhaps be acceptable to 
the reader who is curious enough to enquire about the faſhionable 
follies imported in that age : ren, | 
% Now, fir, if I ſhall ſee your maſterſhip * 
«© Come home diſguis'd, and clad in quaint array _. 
«© As with a pike-tooth byting on your lippe: 
«© Your brave muſtachios turn'd the Turkie way; 
A coptankt hat made on a Flemiſh blocke; - _ 
« A night-gowne cloake down trayling to your toes; 
« A lender flop clofe couched to your 5. Þ "TIX 
A eurtolde flipper, and a ſhort filk hoſe, c.. 


Agan, 


. - | 
*. % 
* a : 1 oP : 
: . # 


KIN.G JOHN. Ar 


And when my knightly ſtomach is ſuffic d, 
Why then I ſuck my teeth and catechiſe 

5 My piked man of countries: My dear fir, 
(Thus, leaning on my elbow I beging 
1 ſhall beſeech you That is queſtion now; 


Again, in Cinthia's Revels by Ben Jonſon, 1601: 

© A traveller, one ſo made out of the mixture and ſhreds and 
forms that himſelf is truly deformed, He walks moſt commonly 
with a clove or pick tooth in his mouth.” | 

Again, in The Honeft Man's Fortune by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

Lou have travell'd like a fidler, to make faces; and brought 
home nothing but a caſe of z007h-picks.” STEEVENSs JJ. d; 

So, in fir Thomas Overbury's Characters, 1616 [ Article, an 
Aﬀetted Traveller}: ** He cenſures all things by countenances 
and ſhrugs, and ſpeaks his own language with ſhame ard liſping ; 
he will choke rather than conteſs beere good drink; and his tooth 
pick is a main part of his behaviour.”  Marons. 

My piked man of countries: be word piked may not 
refer to the beard, but to the hoe, which were once worn of an 
immoderate length. To this faſhion our author has alluded in 
King Lear, where the reader will find a more ample explanation. 
Piked may, however, mean only ſpruce in dreſs. | 

| Chaucer ſays in one of his prologues :—** Freſh and new her 

eare ypiked was.” And in the Merchant's tale :—** He kempeth 

im, and proineth him, and pitetb.“ In Hyrd's tranſlation of 
Vive's Infiruftion of a Chriftian Woman, printed in 1591, we 
meet with . picted and apparelled goodly - goodly and pickedly ar- 
rayed.— Licurgus, when he would have women of his country to 
be regarded by their viitue and not their ornaments, baniſhed out 
of the country by the law, all painting, and commanded out of 
the town all crafty men of p:c4ing and apparelling.“ 

Again, in a comedy called 41] Fools, by Chapman, 1602: 
« *Tis ſuch a picked tellow, not a haire 
„ About his whole bulk, but it ſtands in print.“ 

Again, in Love's Labour Left: He is too piqued, too 
ſpruce, &c.” Again, in Greene's Defence of Coney-catching, 
1592, in the deſcription of a pretended traveller: “ I here be in 
England, eſpecially about London, certain quaiot pic, and near 
companions, attired, &c. alamode de France, &c,” | | 
If a comma be placed after the word man; —_———*+ I catechize 

My picked man, of countries,” | W 
the paſſage will ſeem to mean, I catechiſe my ſelected man, 
about the countries through which he travelled.” See vol. ii. 
P- 492. STEEVENS, | | 


Vor. V. "tent e ed 
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18 KING JOHN... 
And then comes anſwer 5 like an ABC-boox:—- 
O fir, ſays anſwer, at your beſt command; 
At your employment; at your ſervice, fir : — 
No, ir, ſays queſtion; I, ſweet fir, at yours: | 
And fo, &er anſwer knows what queſtion would, 
(Saving 


6 ——like ax ABC-book :——] An ABC-book, or as they 
ſpoke and wrote it, an ab/ey-book, is a catechiſm. Jonunson. | 
So, in the ancient Interlude of Youth, bl. l. no date: 
tin the A. B. C. of bokes the leaſt, 
| « Ytis written, deus charitas e.. 
Again, in Tho. Naſh's dedication to Greene's Arcadia, 1616: 
* make a patrimony of In ſpeech, and more than a younger 
brother's inheritance of their Abcie.” STEEvENs. 
7 And ſo, &er anſwer knows what queſt ion would, 
(Saving in dialogue of compliment ; | 
In this fine ſpeech, Faulconbridge would ſhew the advantages and 
prerogatives of men of worſhip. He obſerves, particularly, that 
he has the traveller at command, (people at that time, when a new 
world was diſcovering, in the higheſt eſtimation.) At the firſt 
iothmation of his defire to hear ſtrange ſtories, the traveller com- 
plies, and will ſcarce give him leave to make his queſtion, but 
eber anſwer knows what queſtion would“ What then, why, 
according to the preſent reading, it grows toward ſupper-time : 
and is * not this worſhipful ſociety ?? To ſpend all the time be- 
tween dinner and ſupper before either of them knows what the other 
would be at. Read ſerving inſtead of ſaving, and all this non- 
ſenſe is avoided ; and the account ſtands. thus: “ E'er anſwer 
knows what queſtion would be at, my traveller /erwes in his dia- 
logue of compliment, which is his ſtanding diſh at all tables ; then 
he comes to talk of the Alps and Apennines, &c. and by the time 
this diſcourſe concludes, it draws towards ſupper.” All this is 
ſenfible and humorous ; and the phraſe of /erving in is a very 
vleaſant one to denote that this was his worſhip's /econd cour/e. 
Vhat follows, ſhews the romantic turn of the voyager of that 
time; how greedily their relations were ſwallowed, which he 
calls ** ſweet poiſon for the age's tooth; and how accceptable it 
made men at court“ For it ſhall ſtrew the footiteps of my riſ- 
ing.“ And yet the Oxford editor ſays, by this feet poiſon is 
meant atiery. WARBURTON. | | | 
This paſſage is obſcure; but ſuch an irregularity and perplexity 
runs through the whote ſpeech, that I think this emendation not 
neceſſary, lohxso. | 
Sir W. Cornwallis's 28th eſſay thus ridicules the extravagance 


ot compliments in our poet's: days, 1601 : | ** We ſpend even at 
| his 


(Saving in dialogue of ne z 

And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean, and the river Po) 

It draws toward ſupper in concluſion fo. 

But this 1s worſhiptul ſociety, 

And fits the mounting ſpirit, like myſelf : 

Far he is but a baſtard to the time, 

That doth not ſmack of obſervation ; 

(And ſo am I, whether I ſmack, or no) 

And not alocat in habit and device: 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement ; 

But from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, ſweet, ſweet poiſon for the age's tooth : 
Which though I will not practiſe to deceive, 
Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn; _ 

For it ſhall ſtrew the footſteps of my riſing. 

9 But who comes in ſuch haſte, in riding robes ? 
What woman-poſt 1 is this ? hath ſhe no huſband, 
That will take pains ' to blow a horn before her? 


Enter lady Faulconbridge and James Gurney. 


O me! it is my mother: How now, good lady ? 


What brings you here to court ſo haſtily ? 
Lady. Where is that ſlave, thy brother? where is he? 


That holds in chaſe mine honour up and down ? 


his Gi. e. a friend's or a ſtranger's) entrance, a whole volume of 
words —— What a deal of ſynamon and ginger is ſacrificed to diſ- 
ſimulation ! Oh, hoxw bleſſed do I take mine eyes for preſenting me with 
this fight! O Signior, the flar that governs my life in contentment, 
give me leave to interre myſelf in your arms! — Not ſo, fir, it is too 
varwvorthy an incloſure to contain ſuch preciouſneſs, '&c KC, Lore 
and a cup of drink, makes the time as fit for a departure as can 
Tot LET. 

* Which though, &c.] The conſtruction will be mended, if in- 
ſtead of which though, we read this though. JoHvwso0N. . 

9 But who comes, &c.——] Milton, in his tragedy, intro- 
duces Dalilah with ſuch an interrogatory exclamation, Jon ngow. 
to blow a horn——)] He means, that a woman .who 


travelled about like a poſt, was likely to horn her huſband, 
x. JonnsoNs 


C 2 | | Phil, 


* 


8 | — 


* 


280 KING JOHN. 

Phil. My brother Robert ? old fir Robert's ſon ? 
* Colbrand the giant, that ſame mighty man ? 

Is it fir Robert's ſon, that you ſeek ſo? 

Lady. Sir Robert's ſon ! Ay, thou unreverend boy, 
Sir Robert's ſon : Why ſcorn'ſt thou at fir Robert ? 
He is fir Robert's ſon; and ſo art thou. 

Phi. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave a 

while ? | 

Gur. Good leave ?, good Philip. 

Phil. + Philip ?—ſparrow !—James, 

There's toys abroad 5; anon I'Il tell thee more. 
[Exit James. 


2 Colbrand ] Colbrand was a Daniſh giant, whom Guy of 
Warwick diſcomfited in the EN of king Athelſtan. The 
combat is very pompouſly deſcribed by Drayton in his Polyolbion. 

: |  Joaunson, 

3 Good leave, &c.] Good leave means a ready aſſent, So, in 
K. Hen. VI. p. III. act mi. ſc. 2: 

K. Edw. Lords, give us leave: I'll try this widow's wit. 
« Glo. Ay, good leave have you, for you will have leave.“ 
ä | | OTEEVENS. 

4 Philip! —ſparrow ! James, ] Dr. Grey obſerves, that Skelton 
has a poem to the memory of Philip Sparrow ; and Mr, Pope in a 
ſhort note remarks that a Sparrow is called Philip. Jonxsox. 

Gaſcoigne has likewiſe a poem entitled, The praiſe of Phil 
Sparrow ; and in Fack Drum's Entertainment, 1601, is the fol- 
lowing paſſage : 

& The birds fit chirping, chirping, &c.“ 
0 Philip is treading, treading, &c.“ 
Again, in the Northern Laß, 1633 : | 
«© A bird whoſe paſtime made me glad, 
« And Philip *twas my ſparrow.” 
Again, in Magnificence an ancient Interlude by Skelton, publiſhed 
by Raſtell : i . 
« With me in kepynge ſuch a Phylyþ Sparowe,” 
| OT BEVENS. 
5 There's toys abroad; &c.] i. e. rumours, idle reports. So, in 
B. Jonſon's Sejanus : 
6c = Toys, mere toys, 
«© What wiſdom's in the ſtreets,” 
So, in a poſtſcript to a letter from the counteſs of Eſſex to Dr. 


Forman, in relation to the trial of Anne Turner for the murder 


of fir Tho. Overbury : * they may tell my father and mo- 
ther, and fill their ears full of 2%. State Trials, vol. i. p. 322. 
2 25 | | | | OT EEVENS. 


Madam, 


K INGIJIOHN. 2X. 
Madam, I was not old firRobert's ſn;̃ .. - 
Sir Robert * might have eat his part in me 
Upon Good - friday, and ne'er broke his faſt ; 
Sir Robert could do well; Marry to confeſs ! 
Could he get me? Sir Robert could not do it ap 
We know his handy- work: Therefore good mother, 
To whom am I beholden for theſe limbs? 
Sir Robert never holp to make this le | 
Lady. Haſt thou conſpired with thy brother toc too, 
That for thine own gain ſhould'ſt defend mine ho- 
nour? 
What means this ſcorn, thou moſt untoward ELD] 
Phil. 7 Knight, knight, ae mother, —Bafiliſco 
like: 


What! 1 am dub'd; I have it on my ſhoulder. 
„But, 


-_ 


igt he eat his fart in me 
Upon Good. Friday, and n&er broke his faft :] 
This thought occurs in Heywood's Dialogues upon Proverbs, 1 5623 : 
„he may his parte on good Fridaie eate, | 
And faſt never the wars, 2 r ought he ſhall geate.“ 
 STEEvEns. 

7 Knight, knight, word en es s- Hie. ] Thus muſt 
this paſſage be pointed; and to come at the humour of it, I muſt 
clear up an old circumſtance of ſtage-hiſtory. Taulconbridge s 
words here carry a concealed piece of ſatire on a ſtupid drama, of 
that age, printed in 1599, and called Soliman and Perſeda. In 
this <> there is a character of a bragging cowardly knIght, 
called Baſiliſeo. His pretenſion to, valour is fo blown, and ſe 
through, that Piſton, a buffoon- ſervant in the play, ju 120 upon 
his back, and will not diſengage him, till be makes Bafiliſco ſwear 
upon his dudgeon dagger to the contents, and in the n he dic- 
tates to him: as, for inſtance: \ N 
Ba. O, I ſwear, I ſwear. e e n 

2 By the contents of this Wa: _—w_ al 
© Boſe. By the contents of this blade. rivp . 
% Pift. 1. the foreſaid Baſiliſto. 

„ Baſe 1, Na aforeſaid Baſiliſco, ate good flew, Th 

: _ Ani — ' we | - 
—_ Pift. nave, good fellow, knare, knave.” . 

So that is clear, our poet is ſucering at this play. ; and — 
Philip, when Ms mother calls him knave, throw off that reproach 
by humorouſly lay! — claim to his new dignity of &nighthood ; as 
Si] 1 C 3 ww 


ange 


q 

* % * 
So.» 
* * 


22 KING JOHN. 
But, mother, I am not fir Robert's ſon ; 
8 J have diſclaim'd fir Robert, and my land; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone: 
Then, good my mother, let me know my father; 
Some * er man I hope; Who was it, mother? 
Lach. Haft thou deny'd thyſelf a Faulconbridge ? 
Phil. As faithfully as I deny the devil. | 
Lady. King Richard Cœur- de lion was thy father; 
By long and vehement ſuit I was ſeduc'd : 
To make room for him in my huſband's bed 
Heaven lay not my tranſgreſſion to my charge !— 
Thou art the iſſue of my dear offence, 
Which was ſo ſtrongly urg'd, paſt my defence. 
Phil. Now, by this light, were I to get again, 

Madam, I would not wiſh a better father. 2 
Some fins do bear their privilege on earth, 
And ſo doth yours; your fault was not your folly: 
Needs muſt you lay your heart at his diſpoſe 9, —— 
Subjected tribute to commanding love, | 
Againſt whoſe fury and-unmatched force 


Baſiliſco arrogantly inſiſts on his title of light in the paſſage abore 
quoted. The old play is anexcrecable bad one; and, I ſuppoſe, 
was ſufficiently exploded in the repreſentation : which might make 
this circumſtance fo well known, as to become the butt for a ſtage- 
ſarcaſm, TrEoBALD., 2, 
The character of Bafiliſco is mentioned in Naſh's Have ⁊uith 
you to Saffron Walden, &c. printed in 1596. STEEvEns. . 
Some fins There are , that whatever be determined 
of them above, are not much cenſured oz earth. Ee 
9 Nerds muff you lay your heart at his diſpoſe, &&c. 
Againſt whoſe fury and unmatched force 
The atvle/3 lion could not wage the fight, Oc. 5 
Shakſpeare here alludes to the old metrical romance of Richard 
Cæur de lien wherein this once celebrated monarch is related to 
have acquired his diſtingutſhing appellation, by having plucked 
out a lion's heart to whoſe fury he was expoſed by the duke of 
Auſtria, for having flain his fon with a blow of his fit, From 
this ancient romance the ſtory has crept into ſome of our old chro- 
nicles ; but the original paſſage may be ſeen at large in the intro- 
duction to the third vol. of Reliques of ancient Engliſh 4 
N . ERC. 


The 


„ N 79 
„ : | :, 
* : 
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The awleſs lion could not wage the fight, | 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hand. 
He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts, 
May eafily win a woman's. Ay, my mother, 
With all my heart I thank thee for my father ! 
Who lives and dares but ſay, thou did'ſt not well 
When I was got, I'll ſend his ſoul to hell. 
Come, lady, I will ſhew thee to my kin; 
And they ſhall ſay, when Richard me begot, 
If thou hadſt ſaid him nay, it had been fin : 
Who ſays, it was, he lyes ; I ſay, 'twas not. 
| [ Exeunt. 


— 


r 
| Before the walls of Angiers in France. 


Enter Philip king of France, Lewis the dauphin, the arch- 
| duke of Auſtria, Conſtance, and Arthur. 


Lewis. Before Angiers well met, brave Auſtria. 

Arthur, that great 8 of thy blood, 

Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, 

And fought the holy wars in Paleſtine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave *: FE 
| | | % 


1 Richard, that robb' d, &c.] So, Raſtal in his Chronicle: „It 
is ſayd that a yen was put to kynge Richard, beynge in priſon, to 
have devoured him, and when the Hen was gapynge he put his 
arme in his mouth, and pulled the ox by the harte ſu hard that 
he flewe the lyon, and therefore ſome ſay he is called Rycharde 
Cure de Lyon; but ſome ſay he is called Cure de Lyon, becauſe of 
his boldneſs and hardy ſtomake.” Grey. | 
I have an old 3lact-lettered hiflory of lord Faulconbridge, whence 
Shakſpeare might pick up this cireumſtance. Farm, 
* By this brave duke came early to bis grave e] 
The old play led WY into this errar of aſcribing 3 
| | 4 IG uke 


24 KING JOHN. 

And, for amends to his poſterity, 4 

At our importance hither is he come, 

To ſpread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 

And to rebuke the uſurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle, Engliſh John: 

Embrace him, love him, 20s him welcome hither. 
Arthur. God ſhall forgive you Cceur-de-lion's death, 

The rather, that you give his offspring life, | 

Shadowing their right under your wings of war : ; 

I give you welcome with a powerleſs hand, _ 

But with a heart full of unſtained love: 

Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke, 
Lewis. A noble boy! Who would not do thee right? 
Ait. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiſs, 

As ſeal to this indenture of my love : 

That to my home I will no more return, 

'Till Angiers, and the right thou haſt in France, 

Together with + that pale, that white-fac'd ſhore, 

Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 

And coops from other lands her iſlanders, | 

Even *till that England, hedg'd in with the main, 

That water-walled bulwark, ſtill ſecure 

And confident from foreign purpoſes, 1 

Even ' till that utmoſt corner of the weſt, 

Salute thee for her king: till then, fair boys 7 

Will I not think of home, but follow arms. os 
-Conft.O, take his mother's thanks, a widow thanks, | 

Till your ſtrong hand ſhall helptogive him ſtrength, 

Jo make a more * requital to your love, 


» 7 


duke of Auftria 1 death of Richard, wha loſt bis life at 1 be jege 


of Chaluz, long after he bad been ranſor'd out of Aude 
power. STEEVENS, 


3 At our importance 


At our importuuity. See vol. ii. 


P+ 244, 287,  JonnsoN.: 
4 that pale, that fe be, fore] England i 18 gte to 
be called Albion from the 4vbite rocts facing France. Johnsox. 
To make a more requital, &c.) 1 believe it has been al- 
ready obſerven, 8 more ſignified in our author's time; grater. 
DO TEEVENS. , 


Auſt, 


— 
F 
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Auſt. The peace of heaven eie, that Ut their 


ſwords. 


In ſuch a juſt and oharinble war. 


7 — expedient=—] n expeditious, - JahRNSsON. 


K. Philip. Well then, to work; our cannons ſhall 
be bent 

Againſt the brows of this refiſting town. 
Call for our chiefeſt men of diſcipline, 
To cull the plots of beſt advantages :— 
We'll lay before this town our royal bones 
Wade to the market place in Frenchmen's blood, 
But we will make it ſubject to this boy. 

Conft. Stay for an anſwer to your embaſſy, 
Leſt unadvis'd you ſtain your fwords with blood: 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war 
And then we {hall repent each drop of blood, 


That hot raſh haſte ſo indirectly ſhed; 


uten Chatillon.. „ 


K. Philip. «A 1 ner, lady 110, upon thy wh 
Our meſſenger Chatillon is arriv'd,------ 
What England ſays, ſay briefly,” gentle lord, 
We 99 y pauſe for thee ; Chatillon, ſpeak. 


Then turn your forces from this paltry: fiege, 
4 ſtir them up againſt a mightier taſk 


nr 


England, impatient of your juſt demands, 


Hath put himſelf in arms; the adverſe wind, 
Whoſe leiſure T have ftaid, have given him time” . 
To land his legions all as ſoon as : e 
His marches are F ot tn to this town, ary 9 
His forces ſtrong, his ſoldiers confident.” 

Wath him along 1 is come the mother queen, 


ds, 


6 I wonder, lady 3 The wonder is only that CHatillon 


happened to arrive at the moment when Conſtance me mioned him; 
which the French king, according tq a ſoperſtition uhich prevails 


more or leſs in every mind agitated by great affairs, turns into a 
miraculous interpoſition, or omen of good. JonNsR. 


An 
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An Ate, ſtirring him to blood and ftrife * ; | 
With her, her niece, the ladv Blanch of Spain ; * 

9 With them a baſtard of the king deceas'd: 

And all the unſettled humours of the land, — 
Raſh, inconſiderate, fiery voluntaries, 

With ladies faces, and fierce dragons' 1 
Have ſold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. wy 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have watt o er, 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, 

To do offence and ſcath in Chriſtendom. 

The interruption of their churliſh drums nt. 
Cuts off more circumſtance : they are at hand, 

To parly, or to fight ; therefore, prepare. 

K. Philip. How much unlook'd for is this expe- 

dition! 

Arſe. By how much unexpected, by ſo much 
We muſt awake endeavour for defence; | 
For courage mounteth with occaſion :.._ 

Let them be welcome then, we are prepar' d. 


* 41 Ate, firring him, &c. W 7; was the Goddeſs of Revenge. 
The player-editors read—an Ace. 

This image might have been borrowed from the celebrated libel, 
called, Leicefler's Commonwealth, originally publiſhed about the 
year 1 584. « —— She ſtandeth like a fiend or fury at the elbow | 
of her Amadis, to Airre him forward when occaſion ſhall ſerve.” 

STEEVENS, 

9 With them a baſlard of the king deceas'4:) This line, ex- 
cept the word with, is borrowed from the old play of King Jobo, 
already mentioned. Martone. 

» Bearing their bᷣirtl -rights, &c.] So, Hen. VIII: 

„Many broke their backs with beating manors on them.“ 
Jouxsox. 

\ * Than now the Engliſh bottoms have wat 8 
Waft for wafted. So again in this play: + 

„ The iron of itſelf, though beat red hot 
1, e. heated. STEEVENS. 

3 —ſcath——) Deſtruftion, harms Jonson. 

_ eo vol. vii. p. 37. . 

Enter 


NG JOHN:  & 


Enter. King John, Faulconbridge, Elinor, Blanch, Pem- 
wb _ broke, and others. 

K. John. Peace be to France; if France in peace 

rmit | 
Our juſt and lineal entrance to our own ! h 
If not; bleed France, and peace aſcend to heaven! 
Whiles we, God's wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to heaven. 

K. Philip. Peace be to England; if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace! 
England we love; and, for that England's ſake, 
With burthen of our armour here we ſweat: 

This toil of ours ſhould be a work of thine; 
But thou from loving England art fo far, 

That thou haſt under-wrought its lawful king, 
Cut off the ſequence of poſterity, 41 
Out- faced infant ſtate, and done a rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. | 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face; 
Theſe eyes, theſe brows, were moulded out of his: 
This little abſtract doth contain that large, 

Which dy'd in Geffrey ; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 
And this his ſon; England was Geffrey's right, 
And this is Geffrey's: In the name of God, © 
How comes it then, that thou art call'd a king, 
When living blood doth in theſe temples beat, 
Which owe the crown that thou o'er- maſtereſt? 
K. John. From whom haſt thou this great com 
. miſhon, France, : 
To draw my anſwer from thy articles? 
K. Phil. From that ſupernal judge, that ſtirs good 
MEE - > a + wh W 
In any breaſt of ſtrong authority, 


88 under=vrought——} i. e. underworked, undermined. 
| STEEVENS, | 


To 
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An At, ſtirring him to blood and ſtrife * ; | 
With her, her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain ; * 
9 With them a baſtard of the king deceas'd : 
And all the unſettled humours of the land, — 
Raſh, inconſiderate, fiery voluntaries, 
With ladies faces, and fierce dragons' eee 
Have ſold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backe, 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have watt o er, 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, 
To do offence and 3 ſcath in Chriſtendom. 
The interruption of their churliſh drums 8 beat. 
Cuts off more circumſtance : they are at hand, 
To parly, or to fight ; therefore, prepare. | 

K. Philip. How much unlook'd for is this expe- - 

dition! 

Art By how much unexpected, by ſo much 
We mult Brno endeavour for defence; 
For courage mounteth with occaſion: 
Let them be welcome RED, we are prepar' d. 


8 An Ars, firring him, &c. 7; was the Goddeſs of Revenge. 
The player-editors read—ax Ace. 

This image might have been borrowed from the celebrated libel, 
called, Leicgſer s Commonwealth, originally publiſhed about the 
year 1584. © ——She ſtandeth like a fiend or Fury at the elbow 
of her Amadis to irre him forward when occaſion ſhall ſerve”? 

© STEEVENS, 

9 With them a baſlard of the ling deceas'4:) This hne, cx- 
cept the word with, is borrowed from the old play of King Jon, 
already mentioned. MaAtonE. 

* Bearing their birth, -rights, &.] 80, Hen. VII I: 

„Many broke their backs with bearing manors on them.” 
| Jonnsox. 

* Than now the Engliſh bottoms have waft + pn ps cf 
Waft for wafted. So again in this play: 

Ihe iron of itſelf, though beat red hot——” 

1. e. heated. STEEVENS. ' 

3 —ſcath——) Deſtruttion, harm. Jounzon, 
. vol. vii. p. 37. * 


Enter 


IN n 5 


Enter. King John, Faulconbridge, Elinor, Blanch, Pem- 
N . broke, and others. _ 
K. John. Peace be to France; if France in peace 
rmit B 
Our juſt and lineal entrance to our own ! | 
If not; bleed France, and peace aſcend to heaven! 
Whiles we, God's wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to heaven. 
K. Philip. Peace be to England; if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace! 
England we love; and, for that England's ſake, 
With burthen of our armour here we ſweat : 
This toil of ours ſhould be a work of thine; 
But thou from loving England art ſo far, 
That thou haſt under-wrought its lawful kin 
Cut off the ſequence of poſterity, 
Out-faced infant ſtate, and done a ra 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face ;— 
Theſe eyes, theſe brows, were moulded out of his: 
This little abſtract doth contain that large, 
Which dy'd in Geffrey; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 
And this his ſon; England was Geffrey's right, 
And this is Geffrey's : In the name of God, © 
How comes it then, that thou art call'd a king, 
When living blood doth in theſe temples beat, 
Which owe the crown that thou o'er- maſtereſt? 
K. John. From whom haſt thou this great com - 
_ © _mithon, France, 4 
To draw my anſwer from thy articles? 
R. Phil, From that ſupernal judge, that ſtirs good 
9 e, Dp with, 3 0 
In any breaſt of ſtrong authority, 


g. 


32 — under=vrought——} i. e. underworked, undermined, 
| STEEVENS., 


To 


8 
1 
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* Ss — wy 


To look into the blots and ſtains of right. _ 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy: 
Under whoſe warrant, I impeach thy wrong; 
And, by whole help, Lmean to chaſtiſe it. 
K. John. Alack, thou doſt uſurp authority. 
K. Philip. Excuſe it; tis to beat uſurping down. 
' Eli. Who is it, thou doſt call uſurper, France? 
Conſt. Let me make anſwer ;—thy uſurping ſon. 
Eli. Out, inſolent! thy baſtard ſhall be king; 
That thou may'ſt be a queen, and check the world ! 
Conſt. My bed was ever to thy ſon as true, 
As thine was to thy huſband : and this boy © 
Liker in feature ro his father Geffrey, 77 
Than thou and John in manners; being as like, 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. ef Oh 80 
My boy a baſtard ! By my ſoul, I think, 1 1 
His father never was ſo true begot; 4s 
It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother. 12215 
Eli. There's a good mother, boy, that blots thy 
r N | | 
Conſt. There's a good grandam, boy, that would 
Auſt, Peace ! 750 
Faulc. Hear the crie. 14 82 
Aut. What the devil art thou z - 
+ To look into the blots and fains of right,] Mr. Theobald reads, 
with the firſt folio, blots, which being ſo early authorized, and 
fo much better underſtood, needed not to have been changed by 
Dr. Warburton to bolts,” though bolts might be uſed in that time 
for /þot4; ſo Shakſpeare calls Banquo ** potted rvith Blood, the 
Elood-bolter'd dasger The verb to blot is uſed figuratively for 
to diſgrace a few lines lower. And perhaps, after all, bolts was 
only a typographical miſtake, Jonnson. a | 
Blot is certainly Tight. The illegitimate branch of a family al- 
ways carried the arms of it with what in ancient heraldry was call-. 
ed a blot or difference, So, in Drayton's Epiftle from 2. Jabel to 
K. Richard: * ; 5 5 In 
% No baſtard's mark doth Bit his conq'ring ſhield,” L- 
Blots and fains occur again together in the ſirſt ſcene of the third 
act.“ >STEEYENS. | ee e 
F 1 7 Faulc. 


KING JOHN. - 29 


Faule. One that will play the devil, ſir, with you, 
An a' may catch your hide and you alone. 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
Whoſe valour plucks dead lions by the beard; 


PI. ſmoak your Kin- coat, an Fcatch you right; ; 
Sirrah, look to't; faith, I will, i'faith. 


'Blanch. O, well did he become that lion's rabe, 
That did diſrobe the lion of that robe ! 


Faulc. It lies as fightly on the back of him *, 
As great Alcides' ſhoes upon an aſs : 


But, aſs, I'll take that burden from your back; 
Or lay on that, ſhall make your ſhoulders — 


5 You are the hare,——)] So, in the Spaniſh T1 WOW 

„He hunted well that was a lion's death; 

«© Not he that in a garment wore his ſkin : 

So bares may pull dead lions by the beard,” 8E EVENS. 

It lies as fightly on the hack of him, 

As great Alcides ſhoes upon an aſs — 
But why his ſhoes in the name of propriety ? For let Hercules and 
his /hoes have been really as big as they were ever ſuppoſed to be, 
yet they. (I mean the hes) would not have been an overload for 
an aſs. I am perſuaded, I have retrieved the true reading; and 
let us obſerve the juſtneſs of the compariſon now. Faulconbridge 
in his reſentment would ſay this to Auſtria : „That lion's ſkin, 
which my great father king Richard once wore, looks as uncouth- 
ly on thy back, as that other noble hide, which was borne by Her- 
cules, would look on the back of an aſs.” A double alluſion Was 
intended ; firſt, to the fable of the aſs in the lion's ſkin; then 
Richard 1. is finely ſet in competition with Alcides, as, Auſtria i is 
ſatiricall coupled with the aſs. TNEOBAL D. 

Tbe TI. of Hercules are more than once introduced in the bla 
comedies on much the ſame occafions. So, in 7 Ihe Y ood 
by J. Day, 1606: 

Aare as fit, as Hercules's foe for the foot of a pigmy.” 
Again, in Greene's Epiſtle Dedicatory to Perimedes the Blackſmith, 
1588: - and ſo leaſt I ſhould ſhape Hercules ſhoe for a chilg's 
Foot, I commend your worſhip to the Almighty.” Again, an 
_ Greene's Penelope s Web, 1601: I will not make a long harveſt 
tor a ſmall crop, nor go about to pull a Hercules ſhoe on Achilles' 
foot.“ Again, ibid. Hercules ſhoe will never ſerve a chila*s 
Foot.” Again, in Stephen Goflon's School of Abuſe, 1579 : ** to 
draw the lyon's ſkin'upon Æſopꝰ's aſſe, or n on a a childes 
 feete.” STEEVENS, 400 


30% ũ KING JOHN. 


Auſt. What cracker is this ſame, that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of ſuperfluous breath ? 
King Lewis, determine what we ſhall do ſtrait. 
K. Philip. Women, and fools, break off your con- 
ference.— 
King John, this is the very ſum of all, — 15 
England, and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee : | 
Wilt thou refign them, and lay down thy arms ? 
K. John. My life as ſoon :—1 do defy thee, France. 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand; 
And, out of my dear love, I'Il give thee more 
Than e'er the coward hand of France can win: 
Submit thee, boy. 1 
Eli. Come to thy grandam, child. 
Conſt. Do, child, go to it' grandam, child; 
Give grandam kingdom, and it' grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a hg : 
There's a good grandam. - 
Arth. Good my mother, peace! 
I would, that I were low laid in my grave; 
I am not worth this coil, that's made tor me: 
Eli. His mother ſhames him ſo, poor boy, he 
Weeps. | | . | 
Confl. ? Now ſhame upon you, whe'r ſhe does, or no! 
His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's ſhames, 
Draw thoſe heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 
Which heaven ſhall take in nature of a fee; 
Ay, with theſe cryſtal beads. heaven ſhall be brib'd 
To do him juſtice, and revenge on you, 


© King Lewis, —] Thus the folio. The modern editors rede 
philip, which appears to be right. It is however obſervable, 
that the anſwer is given in the old copy to Lewis, as if the dau- 
ways who was afterwards Lewis VIII. was meant to have been 
the ſpeaker. The ſpeech itſelf, indeed, ſeems appropriated to 
the-king, and nothing can be inferred from the folio with any cer- 
tainty, but that the editors of it were careleſs and ignorant. 
| X OTEEVENS. 
7 Now ſhame upon you whe'r /he does or no.] Me 'r for whether. 
See note on Julius Cæſar. MaLoxe. 8 
6 | ls 


* 4 4 N E , 
* * 


; KING JOHN. Er 
Nli. Thou monſtrous ſlanderer of heaven and earth! 
Conft. Thou monſtrous injurer of heaven and earth! 
Call not me ſlanderer; thou, and thine, uſurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights, 
Of this oppreſſed boy: This is the eldeſt ſon's ſon, 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee I br 4 
Thy fins are viſited in this poor child ; 
The canon of the law is laid on him, 
Being but the ſecond generation 
Removed from thy fin-conceiving womb. . 

K. Jobn. Bedlam, have done. 

Conſt. I have but this to ſay.— 
That he's not only plagued for her ſin, 


But 


8 T have but this to ſay,—— 

T hat he's not only plagued for her fin, 

But, &c.] | 
This paſſage appears to me very obſcure, The chief difficulty 
ariſes from this, that Conſtance having told Elinor of her fn-con- 
ceiuing womb, purſues the thought, and uſes i through the next 
lines in an ambiguous ſenſe, ſometimes for crime, and ſometimes 
for offspring. | 

He's not only plagued for her fin, & . He is not only made miſer- 
able by vengeance for her fn or crime; but her iin, her offpring, 
and ſhe, are made the inſtruments of that vengeance, on this de- 
ſcendant ; who, though of the ſecond generation, is plagued for 
Her and with her; to whom (he is not only the cauſe but the in- 
ſtrument of evil. : | 

The next clauſe is more perplexed. All the editions read : 

— — plags'd for ber, | 
Aud xvith her plague her fin; his injury, 
Her injury, the beadle to her fin, : 
Al] pans in the perſon of this child. 
I point this: -..;; 
And ⁊uith ber. — Plague her fon ! his injury 
| Her injury, the beadle to ber fin. 

That is; inſtead of inflifting vengeance on this innocent and 
remote deſcendant, puniſh her ſon, ber immediate offspring: then 
the affifton will Gl whers it is deſerved ; his injury will be her ia- 
jury, and the miſery of her fn; her ſon will be a &:adle, or chaſ- 
tiſer, to her crimes, which are now all puniſb d in the perſon-of this 
child. Jounson. e | * 

2 k. 


* « 
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But God hath made her fin and her the plague 

On this removed iſſue, plagu'd for her, 5 

And with her.— Plague her fon; his injury, 

Her injury, the beadle to her ſin, 

All puniſh'd in the perſon of this child, 

And all for her; A plague upon her! 
Eli. Thou unadviſed ſcold, I can produce 


Mr. Roderick reads: Foe 
——plags'd for Ras 
And with ber flag d; ber fs, bis injury. 


We may read: 
this I have to ſay, —— 
That be's not only plagued for her fin, 
But God hath made her fin and her the plague 
On this removed iſſue, plagu'd for her ; 
And, with her fin, her plague, his injury 
Her injury, the beadle to her ſin. 
i. e. God hath made her and her fin together, the plague of her mofl 
remote deſcendants, <vho are plagued for her ; the ſame power hath 
likewiſe made her fin her own plague, and the injury ſhe has done to 
him her own injury, as a beadle to laſh that fin. i: e. Providence has 
fo order'd it, that ſhe who is made the inſtrument of puniſhment to 
another, has, in the end, converted that other into an inſtrument 
of puniſhment for herſelf. SrEE VERS. 
nſtance obſerves that he (ie, pointing to King John, © whom 
from the flow of gall ſhe names not”) is not only plagued [with 
the preſent war] for his mother's ſin, but God hath made her fin 
and her the plague alſo on this removed iſſue, Arthur, plagued on 
her account, and by the means ot her ſinful offspring, whoſe in- 
jury [the uſurpation of Arthur's rights] may be conſidered as her 
injury, or the injury of her fin-conceiving womb ; and John's in- 
jury may alſo be conſidered as the beadle or officer of correction 
employed by her crimes to inflict all theſe puniſhments on the per- 
fon of this child. ToLLET. | | 
If part of this obſcure ſentence were included in a parentheſis, 
the ſenſe would, perhaps, be ſomewhat clearer :; ade Re 
But God hath made her fin and her (the plague 
On this removed iſſue - plagued for her, 
And with her) plague her fon ; his injury &c. | 
Inſtead of— . the beadle to her fr” I would read! the beadle 


to her fins.” | | 
Removed, I believe, here ſignifies remote, So, in The Midſum- 
mer Night's Dream: © | Sheba OTST, 
„ From Athens is her houſe remov'd ſeven leagues.” 


.  MarLone. 


2 f | A will, 


* 
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A will, that bars the title of thy ſon. _ 

Conſt. „ Cooper doubts that? a will ! a wicked 
A woman's will; a cankred grandam's will! - 

K. Phil. Peace, lady ; pauſe; or be more temperate : 
It ill beſeems this preſence, to cry aim | 
To theſe ill-tuned repetitions.— 
Some trumpet ſummon hither to the walls 
Theſe men of Angiers ; let us hear them ſpeak, 
Whoſe title they admit, Arthur's, or John's. 

J Inks ; [Trumpets ſound. 


Enter Citizens upon the walls. 


1 Cit. Whois it, that hath warn'd us to the walls? 
K. Phil. *Tis France, for England. | 
K. Jobn. England for itſelf : + 
You men of Angiers, and my loving ſubje&s,— 
K. Phil. 409 loving men of Angiers, Arthur's ſub- 
jects, | 


Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parle. . 


3 1t ill beſeems this preſence, to cry aim 
To theſe ill. tuned repetitions. 
Dr. Warburton has well obſerved on one of the former plays, that 
to cry aim is to encourage. I once thought it was borrowed from 
archery ; and that aim! having been the word of command, as 
we now ſay preſent! to cry aim had been to incite notice, or raiſe 
attention. Bur [ rather think, that the old word of applauſe was 
Jaime, I love it, and that to applaud was to cry F*aime, which 
the Engliſh, not eafily pronouncing 7e, ſunk into aime or aim. 
Our exclamations of applauſe are ſtill borrowed, as brave and 
encore. JOHNSON. | b 
Dr. Johnſon's firſt thought, I believe, is beſt. So, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Love's Cure, or The Martial Maid: 
"xm Can I cry aim _ * 
« To this againſt ml P_—_ | 
So, in our author's Merry Wives of Windſor, a& ii. ſcene the 
laſt, where Ford ſays: and totheſe violent proceedings all 
my neighbours ſhall cry aim. See the note on that paſlage. 
| | | 3 e, _ © STEEVENS, 


W oo K. John, 


of 


34 KING JOHN. 
K. John. For out advantage; Therefore, hear us 


Theſe flags of France, that are advanced here 
Be fore the eye and proſpect of your town, 


Have hither march'd to your endamagement: 


The cannons have their bowels full of wrath; 


And ready mounted are they, to ſpit forth 
Their iron indignation gainſt your walls: 


All pteparation for a bloody ſiege, 


And mercileſs proceeding by theſe French, 


Confronts your city's eyes“, your winking gates; 


And, but for our approach, thoſe ſteeping ſtones, 
That as a waiſt do girdle you about, 

By the compulſion of their ordinance 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been diſhabited, and wide havock made 
For bloody Joe to ruſh upon your peace. 
But, on the fight of us, your lawful king. 
Who, painfully, with much expedient march, 
Have brought a countercheck * before your gates, 
To fave unicratch'd your city's threaten'd cheeks, — 
Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchſafe a parle: 


- 


And now, inſtead of bullets. wrap'd in fire, 


To make a ſhaking fever in your walls 
They ſhoot but calm words, folded up in ſmoke, 
To make a faithleſs error in your ears: 1 7 
Which truſt accordingly, kind citizens, | 
And let us in, your king; whoſe labour'd ſpirits, 
Forweary'd in this action of ſwift ſpeed, 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. 


9 For our advantage ;—Therefore hear us fir. —] If we read 
for your advantage, it would be a more ſpecious reaſon for inter- 
rupting Philip. TyRwalrtrT. | 

_ * Confronts your city's eyes,] The old copy reads: Com- 
Forts, &e. Mr, Rowe made this neceſſary change. STzzvzns.. 
> ——-&@ countercheck—— } This, I believe, is one of the au- 

cient terms uſed in the game of cheſs. 80, in Mucedorns : 
« Poſt hence thyſelf, thou counterchecking trull.” 


OTEBVENS. 


K. Phil, 


* 
* 
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K. Phil. When I have ſaid; make anſwer to us both. 
Lo, in this right hand, whoſe protection 
Is moſt divinely vow'd upon the right _ 
Of him it holds, ſtands young Vlantagebat ; 5 
Son to the elder brother of this man, 
And king o'er him; and all that he enjoys: 
For this down-trodden equity, we tread | 
In warlike march theſe greens before your town z 
Being no further enemy to you, 
Than the conſtraint of hoſpitable zeal, 
In the relief of this oppreſſed child, 
Religiouſly provokes. Be pleaſed then 
To pay that duty, which you truly owe; - 
To him that owes it; namely, this young prince: 
And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear, 
Save in aſpect, have all offence ſeal'd up; 
Our cannons' malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 
Againft the invulnerable clouds of heaven; 
And, with a bleſſed and unvex'd retire, 
With unhack'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again, 
Which here we came to ſpout againſt your town, 
And leave your children, wives, and you, in peaces 
But if you fondly paſs our proffer'd offer, 
Tis not the roundure * of your old fac'd walls 
Can hide you from our meſſengers of war; 
Though all theſe En liſh, and their diſcipline, 
Were harbour'd in their rude eircumferance. 
Then, tell us, ſhall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf which we have challeng'd it 2 


J not the roundure; Ne. ] Rewdew means the ſame as the | 
French rondeur, I. e. the circle, | 
So, in Al's loft by Luft, a tragedy by Rowley, 16: 333 
will ſhe meet our arms i 
« With an alternate roundure & 
Again;1 in Shakſpeare's 21ſt ſonnet: _. - 
90 all things rare, 
„That heaven' s air in this *E 2 hems.” 
reer. 
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Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, 
And ſtalk in blood to our poſſeſſion? 
Cit, In brief, we are the king of England's ſubheers; 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. | 
K. Fohn. Acknowledge then the king, and let me in. 
Cit, That can we not: but he that proves the king, 
To him will we prove loyal; ; 'till that time, 


Have we ramm' d up our gates againſt the world. 


K. Jobn. Doth not the crown of England prove the 
king ? 
And, if not that, I bring you witneſſes, 


Twice fifteen thouſand hearts of England's breed. 


Faulc. Baſtards, and elſe. 
X. Jobn. To verify our title with their lives. 


K. Philip. As many, and as well- born bloods as 
thoſe. —— | 


Faulc. Some baſtards too. | 
K. Phil. Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. 
Cit. Till you compound whole right is worthieſt, 
We, for the worthieſt, hold the right from both. 
K. John. Then God forgiv ethe fin of all thoſe ſouls, 
That to their ev erlaſting reſidence, 
Before the dew of evening tall, ſhall ſheet, 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom s kin 
K. Phil. Amen, Amen !- Mount, . to 
arms! 
Faulc. Saint George that ſwing'd the dragon, 
and e' er ſince, | 
Sits on his horſeback at mine hoſteſs* door, 


Teach us ſome fence !—Sirrah, were I at home, 


At your den, firrah, with your lioneſs, 

Fd ſet an ox-head to your lion's hide “, 

And make a monſter of you. [To Auſtria. 
Aufl. Peace; no more. 


+ I'd ſet an o- head to your lion's hide, ] So, in the old ome 
play of K. John: 


„ But let the frolick Frenchman take no FIT 
„% H Philip front him with an Engliſh horn,” STEEVENS, 


2 . Faule. 


KING JOHN. 


37 
Faule. O, tremble; for you hear the lion roar. 
Wo 2852 a to the Pn where we'll ſet 
fort 
In beſt appointment, all our tegiments. 
Faulc. Speed then, to take advantage of the field. 
K. Phil. It ſhall be ſo; — and at the other hill 
Command the reſt to ſtand Is and our right! 
| ( Exeunt. 


SCENE I 


After excurſions , enter the Herald of France, with  Irumpett, 
Io the gates. 


F. He. Vou menof Angiers, open wide your Cates, 
And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in; 
Who, by the Ka of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an Engliſh mother, 
Whole ſons lye ſcatter'd on the bleeding ground : 
Many a widow's huſband groveling + 
Coldly embracing the diſcolour'd earth; 

And victory, with little loſs, doth play 

Upon the dancing banners of the F — 

Who are at hand, triumphantly diſplay'd, 

To enter conquerors, and to proclaim © 
Arthur of Breragne, England's king, and yours. 


Enter Engliſh Herald, with trumpets, = 


E. Her. * Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your 
bells ; 


King John, your king and Eugland's .doth approach, 


5 You, men , Augiers, &c.] This ſpeech is very poetical and 
ſmooth, and _— the conceit of the * 7 Baan, embracing 
the earth, | is juſt and beautifsl. - Joansox, 

6 Rejoice, you men of Augiers, &c.] The Engliſh berald falls 
ſomewhat below his antagoniſt, Silver armour gilt with blood is a 
poor image. Yet our author has it again in Macbeth: | 
Here lay Duncan, 


« His ſaver fixlac'd with his golden blood.” JonnwNn. 
D3 Come 
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38 KING JOHN, 


Commandet of this hot malicious day! 
Their armours, that march'd henze fo filver-bright, 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmens' blood; 
There*ſtuck no plume in any Engliſh creſt, 
That is removed by a ſtaff of France; 
Our colours do return in thoſe ſame hands 
That did diſplay them when we firſt march'd forth; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntſmen? come 
Our luſty Engliſh, all with purpled hands, 
Dy'd in the dying ſlaughter of their foes : 
Open your gates, and 190 the victors wa 
Lt. s Heralds, from offour towers we mig \tbehold, 
From firſt to laſt, the onſet and retire 
Of both your armies ; whoſe equality 
By our beſt eyes cannot be cenſurel . 
Blood bath wk blood, and blows have anſwer'd 
. blows ; 
Strength match'd with ſtrength, and power 91 
ower: 
Both are alike; and both alike we like. 
One muſt prove greateſt: while they weigh ſo even, 
We hold our town for neither; yet for both. 


Enter the teu Kings with their powers, at ſeveral doors. 
K. Jobn. France, haſt thou yet more blood to caſt 


away? 
Say, ſhall the current of our right 9 run on? 
"Whale paſſage vext with thy impediment, 
Shall leave his native channel, and o'er-Twell 
With coutſe diſturb'd even thy confining thores ; ; 


7 Ara like a rolly troop of buntſinen, ] It was, T chiwk, one 
of the ſavage: 4 ices of the chaſe, R all ro ſtain their hands in 


ree ſpedeits feem to have 


3 Hleralds, from off &c.] 
deen — th Tete is the deft; yet both alike coe Ake is 


a poor gingle. Forngon, 
9 —run on?] The old copy N on. The alteration 


' was made by the viſitor of the ſecond folio, Meronxk. 


* 
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Unleſs thou let his filyer water keep 


A peaceful progreſs to the ocean. 
K. Phil. 3 thou haſt not ſav'd one drop of 


10 this hot ial, more than we of Fandel : 
Rather, loſt more: And: by this hand I ſwear, 
That {ways the earth this climate overlooks,— 
Before we will lay down our juſt-borne arms, 


We'll Pars thee down, Hint whom theſe arms we 
| bens, 

Or add a royal number to the dead ; 

Gracing the. ſcrowl, that tells of this war's lofs, 
With ſlaughter coupled to the name of kings. 

Faulc. Ha, majeſty ! how high thy a towers, 

When the rich blood of kings is ſet on fire 

Oh, now doth death line his dead chaps with ſteel: 
The ſwords of ſoldiers are his teeth, his phangs ; 
And now he feaſts, * mouthing the Acth of men, 
In undetermin'd differences of kings, — 

Why ſtand theſe royal fronts — oe thus ? 
Cry, havock“, Kings back to the ſtained field, 
You equal potents, fiery-kindled ſpirits! 


1 —mouthing the lob of men,] The old copy Ga . 
TEEVEN 
I do not ſee any neceſſity for depyreing from Re 00 GOP's 
which reads moufing ; though it is not very eaſy ly to aſ- 
certain its meaning, it is aſed 3 in two other places by 2 Nn , 
apparently in the ſenſe required here: 
e lace 4 
« Was by a motang owl bawk'd at * Macbeth. 
Again, in the Midſummer Night s Dream : | 
„Well neus d, Lion!” 
Moufing, 1 ſuppoſe, in all theſe places, means mamocking ; tear- 
| ing to pieces, as A cat tears a arouſe, Malone, 

4 hawock kings | =———) hat i 18, command ſlay 4 6 to pro- 
ceed; ſo, in another place: He with Ate by his Cries, ha- 
wvock 1”? Joanson, 

3 You potents, — ] ] Potents for potentates. So, in Aue 
werie excellent aud deleflabill J. _ intitulit Pit or vs, &c. 1603 
Ane of the pres bd the town,” STEEVENS. 


4 ITY | Then 


And, till! it be un 218 we do lock 


other places) has the 
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Then let confuſion of one part confirm | 
The other's peace; till then, blows, blood, and death 
K. Jol n. Whoſe party do the townſmen yet admit? 
K. Phil, Speak, citizens, for England; who's 
your king? 
Cir. The king of England, when we know the wing. 
K. Phil. og him in us, that here: hold up his 
SUE. 
K. Jobn. To us, ets our own gent deputy, 
And bear poſſeſſion of our perſon here; 
Lord of our preſence, Angiers, and of you. 
Cit. A greater power than ye, denies all this; 


Our 
4 Tat the by copy : - + ; 
A greater pow'r than we, denie al this FR Ri 
Kings of our N 
We ſhould Ned than ye. What power was this > their fears. It 
is plain therefore we ſhould read: Kings are our fears, —i. e. our 
fears are the kings which at preſent rule us. WarzurToON, 

Dr. Warburton ſaw what was requiſite to make this paſſage 
ſenſe ; and Dr. Johnſon, rather too haſtily, 1hink, has received 
his emendation into the text. He reads: 

« Kings are our fears. 


Which he explains to mean, ( our fears are the kings which at 


preſent rule us.” 
As the ſame ſenſe may be obtained by a much ſighter altera- 


tion, I am more inclined to read: 


King'd of our fears —— £1.94 | 
d is uſed as a participle paſſive by Shakſpeate more than 
„ remember one inſtance in my tbe Fifth, 
act ii, ſc. 5. The Dauphin fays of England: 
6% — ſhe is fo idly 4ing'd.” 
It is ſcarce r nar" to add, that, of, here 105 in numberleſs 
gnification of, y. TyxwurrrtT. 
4 greater power than abe, may mean the Lord of hoſts, who has 


not yet decided the ſuperiority of either army; and nll it be un- 


doubted, the people of Angiers will not open their gates, Secure 


and confident as lions, they are not at all afr aid, but are kings, i. e. 
maſters and commanders, of their fears, until theix fears or doubts 


about the rightful king of England, are removed. TolLE r. 
I ſee no reaſon for ſubſlituting ye in the room of «ve, which is 
the reading of the old copy. Before I read Mr. Toliet's note, I 


* 
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Our former ſcruple in our ſtrong-barr'd gates: 
Kings of our fears; until our fears, reſolv'd, 
Be by ſome certain king page and'depos'd. 
Faulc. By heaven, theſe ſeroyles of Angiers * flout 


f you, kings; bed 
And ſtand ſecurely on their battlements, 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 


1 that by a greater power, the power of Heaven was in- 
tend . . | ; 2 

It is manifeſt that the paſſage is corrupt, and that it muſt have 
been ſo worded, as that their fears ſhould be ſtyled their ing or 
maſters, and not they, kings or maſters of their fears; becauſe in 
the next line mention is made of theſe ſame fears being depoſed. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation produces this meaning by a very 
flight alteration, and is therefore, I think, entitled to a place in 
the text. 1 7 ; 5 

The following paſſage in our author's Rape of Lucrece ſtrongly, 
in my opinion, confirms his conjecture : $9 © 7:10 

% So ſhall theſe llaves [the paſſions of luſt, ſhame, &c.] be Rings, 


and thou their ſlave.” 


* 


| Again, in King Lear : eee PR | 
16 It ſeems ſhe was a queen 
„Over her paſſor, who moſt rebel - li, 


“ Sought to be tiag o'er her. 
The participle ling d is again uſed by our author in Richard II: 
64 Then I am 4ing'd again.“ r oy 
This paſſage in the folio is _ to Faulconbridge, and in a 
ſubſequent part of this ſcene, all the ſpeeches of the citizens are 
given to Hubert; which I mention, becauſe theſe; and innumer- 
able other inſtances, where the ſame error has been committed in 
that edition, juſtifies ſome licence in transferring ſpeeches from 
one perſon to another, From too great a ſcrupulouſneſs in this 
reſpect, a ſpeech in Meaſure for Meaſure is yet ſuffered to ſtand in 
the name of the Clawn, though it evidently belongs to Abborſon. 
See vol. ii. p. 113. MaLone. WY” 
Admitting the emendation propoſed by Dr, Warburton, and 
received by Dr. Johnſon, may not Kings are our fears, mean 
We are afraid of plurality of kings, we wiſh one certain king. 
Ig 85 Henpzxso0x. 
5 ——thiſe ſeroyles of Agia] Eſcrouelles, Fr. i. e. ſcabby 
ſcrophulous fellows. Ms; bd 
Ben Jonſon uſes the word in Every Man in bis Humour: 
hang them ſeroyles ““  STEEVENS. 


At 


12 KING JOHN. _ 
At your + induſtrious ſeenes and acts of death, * 
Your royal preſences be rul'd by me 
Do like the mutines of Jeruſaleſn, 
Be friends a while 7, and both conjointly dend 
Your ſharpeſt deeds of malice on this town : 
By eaſt and weſt let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths ; / 
Till their ſoul-fearing clamours have brawl'd down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city: 
I'd play inceflantly upon theſe jades, 
Even till unfenced deſolation © - | - © 
Leave them as naked as the yulgar air, 
That done, diſſever your united ſtrengths, 
And part your mingled colours once again; 33 
Turn face to face, and bloody point to ra ; 
Then, in a moment, fortune ſhall cull forth 
Out of one fide her. happy minion ; 
To whom in favour ſhe hall give the day, 

nd kiſs him with a glorious victory. 
How like you, this wild counſel, mugity ſlates ? © 
Smacks it not ſomething of the policy? 

K. on . 5 by the {ky that hangs above our 

| heads, 


1 like it well France, ſhall we knit our powers, 


s At your induſtrious ſcenes ] 1 Qrongly ſuſpect the poet 
wrote illufiriozs. So, in the next line: 
Your royal preſences, &c. 
Favlconbridpe, i in Mis former ſpeech, enlarges much on the high 
| dignity of the combatants : 
„% When the rich Nod of Hagr is ſet on ſire 


„ Why ftandtheſe royal fronts amazed thus?” Marone. 

The old cemiing| is undoubtedly the true one, Your induftrious 

ſcenes and acts of death, is the Ame as if the ſpeaker had faid— 
your laborious indy fir of war. Soin Macbeth: 


42. an r we on ö i 
. Jndufirious oy ned STEREVE NS. 
7 Be friends a while, &c.] Ru advice is giren by the Baſtard 
in the old copy of the play; though comprized in fewer and lefs 
pirited lines. STREVENS. 
8 Till their ſoul-fearing clamours—) i. e. ſoul-apalling, 
Matrox. 


And 


Again: 2 


KING IO HN. 

And lay this Angiers even with the ground; 
Then, — fight who ſhall be king of it? 
- Pack. An it thou haſt the — of a kin 
Being wrong d, as we are, by this peeyiſh * 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we, will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls: 
And when that we have daſh'd them to the ground, 
Why, then defy each other; and, pell-mell, 
Make work upon ourſelves, for heaver.,” or hell. 

K. Phil. Let it be ſo; Say, where will you aſſault? 


K. Jobn. We from the weſt will ſend Nene 
Into this city's boſom, ö | 


Auſt. I from the north. 

K. Phil. Our thunder from the ſouth, | 
Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 
Faul. O prudent diſcipline ! From north to ſouth; 
Auſtria and 'F rance ſhoot Ingath other's mouth; 


I' fir them to it: Come, away, away! Wer | 
Cit. 9 us, great kings : : vouchſafe a while to 


And I ſhall ſhew you peace, and fair-fac'd rar 
Win you this city without ſtroke, or wound; 
Reſcue thoſe breathing lives to die in beds, 
That here come ſacriſices for the field: 
Perſever not, but hear me, mighty kings. 

K. ts Speak on, with favour ; we are bent to 

ar, 

© Cir. That daughter thereof paid che lady Blanck?, 
Is near to England; Look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely maid : 
If luſty love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch, 
If 7zealous.love ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, 
Where ſhould he find it purer chan in Blanch ? 


6 — the lady Blanch, ] The lady Blaneb was daughter to Al- 
phonſo the Ninth, king of Caſtile, and was niege to bing John 
his fiſter Elianor. STEEVENS, 


7 If zealous love, &c.] Zealous ſeems here to ſignify pious, or 
a aa by motives f religion. JOHNSON, y 
If 
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44 K ING IO HN. 
If love ambitious ſought a match of birgh, 
Whoſe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch ? 


Such as ſhe is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 
Is the young Dauphin every way complete: : 


If not complete®, O ſay, he is not ſhe; 


And ſhe again wants nothing, to name want,” 
If want it be not, that ſhe is not he. | 
He is the half part of a bleſſed man 9, 


Left to be fniſhed by ſuch a ſhe ; 


And the a fair divided excellence, 

Whoſe fulneſs of perfection lies in him. 

Oh, two ſuch ſilver currents, when they join, 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in: 

And two ſuch ſhores to two ſuch ſtreams made one, 
Two fach controlling bounds ſhall you be, kings, | 


To theſe two princes, if you marry them. 


This union ſhall do more than battery can, 
To our faſt-cloſed gates; for, at this match”, 
With ſwifter ſpleen than powder can enforce, 
The mouth of paſſage ſhall we fling wide ope, 
a ive you entrance: but, without this match, 
he fe a enraged is not half ſo deaf, 
rp more confident, mountains and rocks 
More free from motion; no, not death himſelff 
In mortal fury half ſo Peremptory, | 
As we ro-keep: this city. | 


of 0 


-} 27 not complete of, . &c.] Sir T. Hanmer reads, 0: ! ST 


a NSON « 
9 He is the half part of a Bleſſed man, He 

Left to be Kalle by ſuch as ſhe :] | | 
Dr. Thirlby preſcribed that: wy which 1 have” here ee 
to the text. TNTOBAIL Dp. | 

. at this match, 
With fwifter ſpleen kee.) 

Our author uſes pren for any violent hurry, or tumultuous ſpeed. 
So, inthe Midfummer's Night's Dream he applies ſplcen ta the light- 
aing. I am loath to think that Shakſpeare meant to play with 


the double of match for ”— and the watch of a ory wayne. 


Faul. 


WM e JOHN. 4s 
Faulc. Here's a ſtay, 5 
That ſhakes the rotten ane of old death 


2 Here's a ſtay, 
That ſhakes the rotten carcqſi of old death 
Out of bis rags ! ———] a 
I cannot but think that every reader wiſhes for ſome other weld 
in the place of ay, which though it may ſignify an 4ingrance, or 


man that hingers, is yet very inpropet to introduce the next line. 
I read: | 


Here's a flaw, 
T hat ſhakes the rotten carcaſs of old 4. | 
That is, bere is a gu} of bravery, a daft of menace. This ſuits 
well with the ſpirit of the ſpeech. Stay and fav, in a careleſs 
hand are not ealily diſtinguiſhed ; and if the writing was obſcure, 
flaw being a word lefs uſual, was ealily miſſed. JounsoNn. 
Shakſpeare ſeem to have taken the hint of this ſpeech from the 
following in the Famous Hiſtory of Tho, Stukely, 1606. bl. I. 
i here's a gallant, here's a king indeed ! 
He Theaks all Mar: : —tut, let me follow ſuch 
46 4 tad as this : —This is pure fire: 
„% Ev 'ry look he caſts Haſbri lite lightning : 
% There's mettle in this boy. 
66 1 brings a breath that ſets our ſails on fire : 
now I. ſte we ſhall have cuffs indeed.” 
Fein * orce of the word fay is not exactly known. I 
meet with it in Damon and Pythias, 1582 ; 
Not to prolong wy lyfe thereby, for which I reckon 
n not 1 1 # | 
But to let my thin in a ftay.” | | 
Perhaps by a flay 2 this + oy is meant a feady poſture. 
Shakſpeare's meaning may therefore be ; — <* Here's a jieady, re- 
ſolute fellgav, who ſhakes &c.“ So, in Fenton's 7. ragical Dij- 
courſes, bl, I. 4t0, 1567, ** more apt to follow th' inclination 
of vaine and laſcivious deſyer than diſpoſed to make a faye of her- 
ſelfe in the trade of honeſt rertue.” A _fay, however, ſeems to 
have been meant for ſomething active, in the following Nane in 
the th canto of Drayton's Barons Wars : 
Ob could ambition apprehend a fy, 
© The gidd courſe it wandereth in, to guide,” 
Again, in Spenſer's 1 Ducen, b. ii. c. 10: 
Till riper years he raught, and ſtronger Hay.“ | 
Perhaps the metaphor is from navigation. Thus, in ED : 
verſion of the tenth book of Homer's Ody/7y: 


Our ſhip lay anchar'd cloſe, nor needed we 


4 Feare harm on any flays,” 


A marginal n note adds: For being caſt on the kau as ſhips are 
by weather.” " STREVENS, 


— 1 : 5 | . ü Mr. 


46 KING JOHN, 

Out of his rags! here's a large mouth, indeed, 
That ſpits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and fea 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs ! 

What cannoyeer begot this luſty blood ? 

He ſpeaks plain cannon, fire, and ſmoak, and bounce 
He gives the baſtinado with his tongue; 

Our ears are cudgel'd ; not a word of his; 

But buffets better than a fiſt of France: 

Zounds! I was never ſo bethumpt with words, 
Since I firſt call'd my brother's tather, dad: 

Eli. Son, liſt to this conjunction, make this match 
Give with our niece a dowry large enough : 
For by this knot thou ſhalt ſo ſurely tie 

Thy now unſur'd aſſurance to the crown, 
That yon green boy ſhall have no ſun to ripe 
The bloom that promiſeth a mighty fruit. 
1 ſee a yielding in the looks of France; 
Mark, how they whiſper: urge them, while their ſouls 
Are capable of this ambition; | 
Leſt zeal, now melted 3, by the windy breath 
"F | Of 
Mr. Malone ſays in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play 70 flay ſig- 
nifies to ſupport, Ad after ce inſtances ? — 


Pompey, 1607, Davies's Scourge of Folly, Tancred and Giſmund, 
1592, adds theſe inſtances induce me to think that our author 
utes „ay here for apartizan or ſupporter of a cauſe”? —** Here's an 
extraordinary ſupporter of the cauſe of France, that ſhakes, &c.“ 
„ There is (he continues), I apprehend, no neceſſity that the 
metaphor here ſhould ſuit with rhe image in the next line, which 
Dr. Johnſon by his emendation ſeems to have thought requiſite. 
Shakſpeare ſeldom attends to the integrity of his metaphors.” 
| ; | My KoiToe. 

3 Left zeal, now melted, ——)] We have here a very unuſual, 
and, I think, not very juſt image of zeal, which, in its higheſt 
degree, is repreſented by others as a flame, but by Shakſpeare, as 
a froſt. To repre/5 zeal, in the language of others, is to cool, 
in Shakſpeare's to melt it; when it exerts its utmoſt power it is 
commonly faid to. fame, but by Shakſpeare to be cengealed. 
| =o. | OHNSON. 

Sure the poet means to compare zea/ to metal in a ſtate of fu- 
fion, and not to diſſolving ice. STEEvens. LW 

The alluſion might, I think, have been to diſoleing ice, and yet 
not ſubject to Dr. Johnſon's objection. | 8 a 


KING; JOHN: 
Of ſoft petitions, . pity; and; remorſe, | 
Cool and congeal again to what it was. 
Cit. Why anſwer not the double majeſties 
This friendly treaty of our threaten'd town ? T, 
K. Phil. Speak England firſt, that hath been for- 


ward firſt 
To ſpeak unto this city: What ſay you 5 | 
K. John. If that the Dauphinthere, thy princely ny 
Can in this book of beauty read, I love, 
Her dowry ſhall weigh equal with a queen: 
For Anjou, and fair 'Touraine, Maine, Poictiers“, 
And all that we upon this ſide the ſea 


(Except this city now by us beſieg d) 
Find liable to our crown and di 


gnity, 
Shall gild her bridal bed; and make her rich 
In titles, honours, and promotions, 
As ſhe in beauty, education, blood, 
Holds hand with any princeſs of the world. 


The ſenſe may be Le the new zealous and url fe 
teart of Philip, which but lately was as cold ice, and has newly 
been melted and ſoftened by the warm breath of petitions, &. 
ſhould again be congealed and Fronen.—1 rather incline to think 
this was the poet's meaning, becauſe in a ſubſequent ſcene e 
meet a fimilar thought couched in nearly the ſame expreſſionz: 

This act ſo evilly born ſhall coo! the hearts = 
« Of all his people, and Freeze up their zeal.” 
We again meet with the ſame thought in King Hexry VIt: 
36's This makes bold mourhs : 
© Tongues ſpit their duties out, and cold n Freeze 


60 Allegiance in them. MALONE. 
4 In pld editions: 


For Angiers and fair Touraine, Maine, Poilfters, 
And all that awe pon this fide the fea, 
Except this city noxv by us belieg'd, 


| Find 10 8 e. 
What was the city beffe but Angiers? Ein Jobn agree agrees 
ive up all he Nene 


* befieged wx laid _ to. But could be give up all ex- 
cept Angiers, and give up char too? Axjow was dne of the | 
vines Which the Enpliſh 4 w_ 


_ in France. HEOBALD. 
Mr. Theobald found, or mi 


dave found, rhe reading which 
he would introduce as an eme tion of his own, in the old quarto. 


STEEVENS, 
. Phil. 
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* 


4. k ING Io HN. 


K. Phil. What fay'ſt thou, boy? look in the lady's | 


face. 
TLervis. I do, my lord; and in her eye I find 


A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, 


The ſhadow of myſelf form'd in her eye ; 
Which, being but the ſhadow of your ſon, 
Becomes a ſun, and makes your fon a ſhadow : 
I do proteſt, I never lov'd myſelf, 
Till now infixed I beheld myſelf, 
Drawn 1 in the flattering table of her 
[Whiſpers with Blanch: 
Faule. Drawn in the flattering table of her eye! 
Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow ! 
And quarter'd in her heart !—he doth eſpy 
Himſelf love's traitor : This is pity now, 
Thathang'd,and drawn and quarter dthere ſhould be, 
In ſuch a love, ſo vile a lout as he. 
Blanch. My uncle's will, in this reſpect, is mine: 
If he ſee ought in you, that makes him like, 
That any thing he ſees, which moves his liking, 
I can with eaſe tranſlate it to my will; 
Or, if you will, (to ſpeak more properly) 
I will enforce it eaſily to my love. 
Further I will not flattter you, my lord, 
That all I fee in you is worthy love, 
Than this, —that nothing do I ſee in you, 
(Though churliſh thoughts themſelves ſhould be 
our judge) 
That I can find ſhould merit any hate. 
K. John. What ſay theſe young ones? What ſay 
| you, my niece ? 
Blanch. That ſhe is bound in honour ſtill to do 
What you in wiſdom ſhall vouchſafe to ſax. 
K. John. Speak then, prince Dauphin; can you love 
this lady? 
. Lewis. Nay, afk me if I can refrain from love; . 


For I do lere her moſt unfcignedly, Ns xdd - 2 


as. * ENG 10 N * 
K. Jobs, Then d dp I give Valqueſſen*, Towraine, 
| ane, l 
Pojctiers, and Anjou, theft five, provinces, 
With her to thee : and this addition more, 
N thirty thouſand marks of Engliſh COM | 
hilip of 1 if thou be pleas d Withal, 
Command thy ſon and daughter to join hands, g 
K. Phil. It likes us well 3—Young princes, .clofe 
your hands. 55 
Auſt. And your lips for, I am well allyr'd”, 
That I did fo, when 1 War Affur d. | 
K. Phil. Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates, 
Let in that amity which you have made 5 | 
For at ſayit Mary's chapel, preſently, 
The rites of marriage ſhall be ſolemniz'd.— 
Is not the lady Conſtance in this troop ?— 
I know, ſhe is not; for this match, made up, 
Her preſence would have interrupted much - = 
Where is ſhe and her ſon; tell me, who knows? 
TLeuis. She is ſad and paſſionate at your highneſz 
e 1 
K. Phil. And, by my faith, this league, that we 
have made, | 
Will give her ſadneſs very little eure.— 
Reach of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? In her right we came; f 
Which we, God knows, have turn'd another way, 
To our own vantage. 


5 C This is the makes name for the coun- 
try now called the Yexin, in Latin,  Pagus, Velocaſſinus. That part 
of it called the Norman Vexin, was in diſpute, enen Philip and 
John. +STEEVENS» 
7 Poifiers and Anjou, &c.] Thisi is borrowed, from, he old play 
already mentioned. MaLONs. 
„ nnn—_e{ am avell aſlur'd, N 9 
That I did ſo when 1 was firſt aſſur'd. 8 8 
A ur d is here uſed both in its common. ſenſe, and in an uncom- 
mon one, where it ſignifies affanced,. contradted. So, in the Co- 
medy 0 Errors: 
© ©. © +4; Called me Dromio, core l Ma dirt 40 her.” See 


vol. i. p- 216, _ STEEVENS. 
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Let in ſome meaſure ſatisfy her ſo 


TIE II. 


That broker, that ſtill breaks the pate of faith; 


Aguin: 


80, in \ Cupid; Whirligie, 1605 : 


3 KING 10 Rx. 


K. Jobn. We will heal up all: 
For we'll create oung Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
And earl of Rickinond ; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of —Call the lady Conſtance; | 
Some ſpeedy meſſenger bid her repair 


* 


To our ſolemnity :I truſt we ſhall, | 


If not fill up the meaſure of her will, 


That we ſhall ſtop her exclamation, 

Go we, as well as haſte will ſuffer us, 

To this unlook'd for un repared pomp. 

| Exeunt all but Faulconbridge. 
Faulc. Mad world ! mad kings! mad compoſition! 

John, to ſtop Arthur's title in the whole, 

Hath willingly ” departed with a part: 

AndFrance, (whoſe armour conſcience buckled on ; 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 

As God's own ſoldier) * rounded in the ear 

With that ſame purpoſe-changer, that fly devil; 


That daily break-vow ; he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, matds, 
(Who having no external thing to loſe . 

But the word maid, cheats the poor maid of that) 
That ſmooth-fac'd gentleman, tickhng . 
Commodity, the bias of the world; 


0 world, who of itſelf is peifed well, 


7— Ane with a part :] To part and to depart were © for- 
merly ſynonymous. See vol, ii. p. 422. STEEVENS. 

: rounded in the car,] i. e. whiſpered in the ear. See vol. 
iv. p. 314. STEEVENS. 

9 Commodity, the Bias of the 1 5] Commodity 1 is intereſt. So, 
in Damon and Pytbias, 1582: 

6 —— for vertue's ſake only, | 
« They would honourfriendſhip, and not for commoditie,” 


4 I will uſe his friendſhip to mine own. ane 
STEEVENS- 


« © the world is Ike a byas bowle, and it run dall on Ga rich 
pens ſides.” HeNDERSONes * 


N A Made 


Made to run even, upon even grou nd; 4 
Till chis advantage, this vile drawing bias, 

This ſway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indiffereney, 
From all direction, purpoſe, oourſe, intent: 

And this ſame bias, this commodit y,, 
This bawd, this broker, this all-changing word, 
Clapt on the outward eye of fickle France, 

Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aid, 
From a reſoly'd and honourable war, | 
To a moſt baſe and vile-concluded peace— 
And why rail I on this commodity ? | 

But for becauſe he had not woo'd me yet ; - 2 
Not that I have the power to cluteh'* niy handy 
When his fair angels would ſalute my plum n 
But * for my hand, as unattempted yet, | 

Like a poor beggar; raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles Lam a beggar, I will rail, 

And ly — there! is no ſin, but to be rich ; 

And being rich, my virtue then ſhall be, 

To ſay,—there is no viee, but beggary : | 
Since kings break faith upon commodity; 

Gain, be my lord; for I will worſhip thee ! tren 


— 8 2 «© TT EC", «_ 2% — 22 — . At” A "RIES | 


acrz ut SCENE * 


The French king's pavilion. 
Enter Conflance, Arthur, and Saliſbury. 


Con. Gone to be matry'd | gone to ſwear a peace! 
Falſe bloodto falſe blood join'd ! Gone to be friends! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch ? and Blanch thoſe 120 

vinces? 
It is not >; thou haſt mif:ſpoke, miſ-heard; „ 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again: 


— my band,] To church my band, is to dap! it Cloſe; 
dee note on Macheth, act ii. ſc. 1. Fans. | 
e. 1. e. becauſe, EC p. 169. WI. ii. p. Fre 0 
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3 KING JOHN 


It cannot be; thou doſt but ſay, tis ſo; 

| J truſt, L may not truſt thee ;-for thy word 

1 PLE Is but the vain breath of a common man: 

9 Believe me, I do not believe thee, man, 

= T have a:king's oath to the contrary. 

Thou ſhalt be.puniſh'd for thus frighting me, * 

Will Fot Lam ſick, and capable of fears 

690 Oppreſs'd wich wrongs, and therefore full of fears; 
| 
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A widow, huſbandleſs, ſubject to fears; 

A woman, naturally born to fears: 

And though thou now confeſs, thou didſt but zel, 
With my . ſpirits I cannot take a truce, 

But they will quake and tremble all this day. 
What doſt hn mean by ſhaking of thy head? 
Why doſt thou look ſo ſadly on my ſon ? 

What means that hand upon that breaſt of thine ?- 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 

Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ? _ 

Be theſe ſad ſigns confirmers of thy words? 
Then ſpeak again ; not all thy former tale, A 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 
Sal. As true, as, I believe, you think them falſe, 
That give you cauſe to prove my ſaying true. 
Co Oh, if thou teach me to believe this ſorrow, 
Tek thou This forfow how to make me die; © 
And let belief and life encounter ſo, 
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3 Por Fam fob, canis af far: 3] i. e. 1 have a W 
ſenfibilix; | am tremblingly alive to apprehenſion. So, in 


Hamlet: 


6 His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
«© Would make them capable. Marove. 
Lite a proud river peering o'er his bounds ?] This. ſcems 0 
have been imitated by Marſton in his 1n/atiate Counteſs, 1613: 
Then how much mort in me, whoſe youthful veins, 
Lite a proud Aer, 0 erflow their an i 
Maron. 
s Be thi 1 ſad fighs confirmers af thy words 7] For this reading 
there is no authorit 95 Both the firſt and tecond folio, the __ 
authentick copies of this play, read: 
« Be theſe ſad / conficmers of thy words 2” 
. There is clearly no need of change. The ſad gn are the ſhak- 
_ ing of bis head— laying his hand on biibreaft, 8c. MaLoRk. 4 
waz „ & As 


„ wow 


K TNO IO HN. 33 

As doth the fury of two deſperate men, 
Which in the very meeting, fall, and die. 
Lewis marry Blanch! Oh; boy, then where art thou ? 
France friend with England! what becomes of met 
Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy ſight ;* 
This news hath made thee a moſt ugly man. L 

Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, Py 
But ſpoke the harm that is by others dene? 

Conft. Which harm within itfelf fo dee „ 

= it makes Warmful all that ſpeak of it. of 

Arib. Ido beſeech you, madam; oakland.” 

Conſt. If thou®, that bidſt me be content, wert grim, , 
Ugly, and ſtand*rous to thy mother's womb,” 
Full of unpleaſing blots, and 7 ſightleſs ſtains, 
Lame, fooliſh, crooked, ſwart, prodigiouss, 
Patch'd with foul moles; and eye-offending e 
I would not care, I then would be content; 
For then I ſhould not love thee; no, nor ch 
Become thy great birth, nor deſerve a crown. 
But thou art fair; and at thy birth, dear bay! . 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great: 
Of nature's gifts thou may'ſt with lities boaſt, 
And with the half-blown roſe: but fortune, oh! 
She is corrupted, chang'd, and won from thee; 
She. adulterates hourly with thine uncle John; 
And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 


© If thou, &c.] Maſſinger appears to have copiad this palſage/in 
The Unnatural Combat: 
— —* If thou baſt been born 
* Deform'd and eto d in the features of} | 
„% 'Thy body, as the manners of thy _ 
Moor- lip d, flat-nos'd, Sc. Wo, 
797 1 had been bleſt.“ $TxEVERs,. - - 
| 7 mk fig — The poet uſes gb for 6 n we 
now expreſs by wfighthy, diſagreeable to She eyes. JOHNSON. 
5 —prodigious, | That is, portentous, ſo derormed 4s ta be ta- 
ken fora /oretoter of evil, Jou . 
In this ſenſe it is uſed by Decker in thee! firſt part of the How 
Whore, 1635 : 
“ yon comet ſhows his d again ; 
A Twite hath he thus at crofz-turns thrown'on us 


75 I 6 P Fr looks.“ 1 P. 134 'DOT EEVENSs: 
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54 KING JOHN. 
To tread down fair reſpect of ſovereignty, 
And made his majeſty the bawd to theirs. 
France is a bawd to fortune, and king John: 
That ſtrumpet fortune, that uſurping John: 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France — 5 
Envenom him with words; or get thee gone, 
And leave thoſe waes alone, which 1 alone, 
Am bound to under- bear. 
Sal. Pardon me, madam, 
I may not go without you to the kings. 
Conf. 2 may ſt, thou ſhalt, I will nat 80 vith 
Jvehee :;//:5 
i will inſtruct my ſorrows to be proud ; | 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner ſtout *, 
To me, and to the ſtate of my great grief *, 
Let kings aſſemble; for my grief's f great, 
That no ſupporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hald it up ; 7 here! and ſorrows fit; 54 
N Here 
le Its owner gout. The old editions have: males 
its owner ſtoop: the emendation is Hanmer's. en. 
So, in Daniel's Civil Wars, b. vi: 


« Full with Aout grief and with: diſdainful woe.“ 
OTEEVENS. | 


/ 


6 Tome, and to the flate of my great grief, 
Let kings aſſemble j ——— 
In Much Ado about Nothing, the father of Hero, depreſſed by 
her diſgrace, declares himſelf ſo ſubdued by grief that a thread 
may lead him. How is it that grief in Leonato and lady Conftance 
N effects directly oppoſite, and yet both agreeable to nature? 
Borrow ſoftens the mind while it is yet warmed by hope, but har- 
dens it when it is congealed by deſpair. , Diſtreſs, while there re- 
mains any proſpect of relief, is weak and flexible, but when no. 
ſuccour remains, 1s. fearleſs ind ſtubborn; angry alike at thoſe that 
 Injure, and at thoſe that do not help ; careleſs to pleaſe where no- 
thing can be gained, and fearleſs to offend when. there 1 is nothing 
further to be dreaded. Such was this writer's kgowledge of the 
paſſions- Johxso wr. 
7 — — here I and " KO 5 t. J 1 belie re the quibor wean to 
perſonity ſorraw, and wrote; | 
#: — here I and Sorrow fit ;; | ET „ 
which gives a more poetical image. | , 
The tranſcribei's ear might eably have in him, the two 
"yy when ſpoken, ſaunding exactly alikbe. 
Marlowe 


KING JOHN: 35 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it:. 
l [Throws herſelf on the grounds 


Enter king John, ling Philip, Lewis, Bloch, Elinor, 
i è 14 POE 
k. Phil. Tis true, fair daughter; and this bleſſed 

| day, CA 23 5 | 13 


Exer 


Marlowe had before our author introduced the ſame perſonage 

in his Edward II: ih 
While I am lodg'd within this cave of Care, 

«© Where Scrrow at my elbow ſtill attends.” Marone, 

$ big kings come bow to it. I muſt here account for the 
liberty I have taken to mike a change in the diviſion of the ad and 
3d acts. In the old editions, the ad act was made to end here; 
though it is evident, lady Conſtance here, in her deſpair, ſeats 
herſelf on the floor: and ſhe muſt be ſuppoſed, as I formerly ob- 
ſerved, immediately to riſe again, only to go off and end the act 
decently ; or the fat ſcene muſt ſhut her in from the ſight of the 
audience, an abſurdity cannot accuſe Shakſpeare of. Mr. Gil- 
don and ſome other critics fancied, that a conſiderable part of the 
2d act was loſt; and that the chaſm began here. I had joinedin 
this ſuſpicion of a ſcene or two being loſt ; and unwittingly drew 
Mr. Pope into this error. 1? ſeems to be fo, ſays he, and it evere 
to be viſl/d the reſtoter (meaning me) could ſupply it. To deſerve 
this great man's thanks, I'll venture at the taſk ; and hope to con- 
vince my readers, that nothing 1s loſt ; but that I have ſupplied 
the ſuſpected chaſm, only by rectifying the dirifion of the acts. 
Upon looking a little more narrowly into the conſtitution of the 
play, I am fatisfied that the 3d act cught to begin with that ſcene 
which has hirberto been accounted the laſt of the 2d act; and 
my reaſons for it are theſe ; the match r er in the 


ſuch ſatisfaction on occafion of the happy ſolemnity of that day, 
that Conſtance riſes from the floor, and joins in the ſcene by en- 


tering her proteſt agaiaſt their Toy aud curſivg the buſineſs of the 
| | + . | Gay 
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56 K I N. 6: 7 0 1 "Ne 
Ever in France ſhall be kept feſtival: 


10 ſolemnize this day , the glorious ſun | 
Stays in his courſe, and plays the alchymiſt 5, 


Fvrning, with ſplendor of his precious eye,  _ 
he meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold : 
The yearly courſe, that brings this 2 —_ 
Shall never ſee it but a holy-day. 
Conſt. A wicked day, and not a boly-day! — 
[ Riſing, 
What hath this Of erg dS ? what harh 1 it Th | 
That 


Fo 
yf . 


day, Thus, 1 conceive, the ſcenes are any e. el J ad 
there is no chaſm in the action, but a proper interval made both 
for Saliſbury's coming to lady Conſtance, and for the ſolemniza - 
tion of the marriage. Beſides, as Faulconbridge j is evidently the 
's favourite character, it was very well judged to Cloſe the act 


| With his ſolilo uy. TaEOBALD. 


This whole note ſeems judicious enough ; but Mr. Theobald 
forgets that there were, in Shakſpeare's, time, no moveable ſcenes 
in common playhouſes, Jonxs0Ox. . 

It appears from many paſſages that the ancient theatres had the 
advantages of machinery as well as the more modern ſtages. See 
a note on the fourth ſcene of the fifth act of Cymbe/ine. 

How happened that Shakſpeare himſelf ſhould have mentioned 
the act of /hi/teng ſcenes, if in his time there were no ſcenes ca- 
able of being /bi/ted. Thus in the chorus to King Henry V: 

. & Unto Southampton do we /b:ft our ſcenes.” » © 

This phraſe was hardly more ancient than the cuſtom which i it 
defcribes.  STEEVENS, 

To /olemnize this day, dc. ] From this paſſage Rowe ſauna to 
have 3 hs firſt lines of his Fair Penitent. lokxsow. 

9 d plays the alchymiſt j Milton has borrowed this 
thought, Paradil Loft, b. iii; | 
„% when with one virtugus luck 

% Th arch: chemie. ſun, &. STEEVENS. 

14 wicked day, &c.]. There is a paſſive 1 in The Honeft Whore, 
by Decker, 1604, ſo much reſembling the preſept that I cannot 
. quotipg it. 

1 be that day for ever, that robb'd her 
| breath, and me of blifs | henceforth let it ſtand 
Within the wizzard's book the Kalender) 
4% Mark'd with a marginal finger, to be choſen 
4% By thieves, by villains, aud black murderers, 


6 As the beſt day for them t labour: N. 4 
99 4 ot 


KT NO. ro 


That it in golden letters ſhould he ſet, i 
Among the high tides“, in the Winch 2 
Nay, rather turn this day out of the week ; | 
This day of ſhame; oppreſſion, perjury; 250 
Or, if it en ſtand ſtill, let wives with child 
Pray, that their burthens may not fall this day, 
Leſt that their hopes prodigiouſſy be croſt: 
But on this day *, let ſeamen fear no wreek'; - + 
No bargains break, that are not this day made: 
This day, all things begun come to ill end; 
Vea, faith itſelf to hollow falſchood change! 
K. Phil. By heaven, lady, you ſhall have ho cauſe 
To curſe the Far proceedings of this day: 
Have E not pawn'd'to you = majeſty 7 


8 


mm 1 1 
If henceforth this «datrerons bawdy world 

« Be got with child, with treaſon, ſacrilege; _ 

&« Atheiſm, rapes, treacherous friendſhip, perjury, - 

« Slander (the beggars fin), lies (the Au el 'of fools), 

Or any other. damn'd . impieties, ö 
„On Monday let them be delivered, "Re 
 HEeNDERSON« .- 

> —high tides, ——] i. e. ſolemn ſeaſons, times to be obſery« 
ed above others. STEEVENS. 

3 ——prodigiouſly be creſt: J i. e. be diſappointed' by the pro- 
quction of a prodigy, a tnonſter, So, in the Midſummer Night's 
Dream : 

Nor mark prodigious, ſuch as are 
Deſpiſed in nativity.” STEEVENS, 
* But on this day, 
No bargains briak, Re] 
Thar is, except on this day. Jokxsox. | 

In the ancient almanacs (one of which I have in my p ti, 

c_ 1562) the days fuppoted to be favourable or unfavourable to 
ins, are diſtinguiſhed among a number of other particulars of 

fine? importance, This range is alludes:t rs in Web- 

ſter's Duche/5 of Malfy, 1623: | \ | 
"IP By the almanac, I think h 

2 Chg chooſe good days and ſhun the oritical, by 

Again, in The Flat Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher: 2 
X an almanac | | 
„% Which thou art daily poring i to pick out 
46 Ned 0 e to doxen fools in. STzEVENS. 
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53 'KIN/G' JOHN, 

Confl. You baye beguil'd me with a counterfeit,® 
Reſembling majeſty which being touch'd, and 
W try 5 0.41 641) i yas 7 
Proves valueleſs : you are forſworn, forſworn; 
* You came in arms to ſpill mine enemy's blood. 
But now in arms you ſtrengthen it with yours: 

The grappling vigour and rough frown of war, 
Is cold in amity and painted peace, F 09.34 
And: our oppreſſion hath made up this league := - 
Arm, arm, you heavens, againſttheſe perjur d kings! 
A widow cries ;. be huſband to me, heavens ! | 
Let-not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace; but, ere ſun- ſet; 
7 Set armed diſcord 'twixt theſe perjur'd kings 
Hear me, oh, hear me!l | | 

Aufl. Lady Conſtance, peace. 

Conſt. War! war! no peace! peace is to me a war. 
s O Lymoges! O Auſtria! thou doſt ſhame 
That bloody ſpoil : Thou ſlave, thou wretch, thou 
|; „ chWward; N e | 


| | | Thou 


BY 


Lou have beguiPd me with a counterfeit, | 
© Keſembling majeſty ;] i. e. a falſe coin. A counterfeit former- 
ly meant alſo a portrait. A repreſentation of the king being uſu- 
ally impreſſed on his coin, the word ſeems to be here uſed equi» 
vocally, MaLoNE. $ SOIT” a rs 
6 You came in arms to ſpill mine enemies Blood, 
But now in arms you flrengthen it with yours:] _ 
J am afraid here is a clinch intended; You came in war to deſtroy 
ny enemies, but now you firengthen them in embraces, Jounson. | 
Set armed diſcord, &c.] Shakſpeare makes this bitter curſe ef- 
fectual Jouxsox. W e 
O Lymoges! O Auſtria !-] The propriety or impropriety of 
theſe titles, which every editor has ſuffered to paſs unnoted, de- 
ſerves a little conſideration. Shakſpeare has, on this occaſion, 
followed the old play, Which at once furniſhed him with the cha- 
racter of Faulcanbridge, and aſcribed the death of Richard I. to 
the duke of Auſtria. * the perſon of Auſtria, he has conjoined 
the two well-known enemies of Coeur-de-hon, | Leopold, duke of 
Auſtria, threw him into priſon, in a former expedition; but the 
caſtle of Chalus, before which he fell, belonged to Vidomar, viſ- 
count of Limoges; and the archer who pierced his — 
4 ' 1 f 


1 


K ING JOHN. 35 


Thou little valiant, great in villainy! 
Thou ever ſtrong, upon the ſtronger ſide! 


Thou fortune's champion, that doſt never fight 

But when her humorous ladyſhip is by. 
To teach thee ſafety l thou art perjur d too, 
And ſooth'ſt up greatneſs. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool ; to brag, and ſtamp, and ſwear, 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded flave, 

Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide ? 
Been ſworn my ſoldier ? bidding me depend 

Upon thy ſtars, thy fortune, and thy ſtrength? 
And doſt thou now fall over to my toes? . 
Thou wear a lion's hide !] doff it for ſhames,. M- 
And hang acalf's-ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs 9. 


Au. 


with an arrow (of which wound he died) was Bertrand de Gour- 
don. The editors ſeem hitherto to have underſtood Lymoges as 
being an appendage to the title of Ayſtria, and therefore enquired 
no further about it. \ | 

Holinſhed fays on this occaſion : 4 The ſame yere, Phillip, 
baſtard ſonne to king Richard, to whom his father had given the 
caſtell and honor of. Coinacke, killed the viſcount of Limoges, 
in revenge of his father's death, &c.” Auſtria, in the ſpurious 
play, is called Lymoges the Auftrich duke. | 5 

With this note, I was favoured by a gentleman to whom I have 
yet more conſiderable obligations in regard to Shakſpeare. His 
extenſive knowledge of hiſtory and manners, has frequently ſup- 
plied me with apt and neceſſary illuſtrations, at the ſame time that 
his judgment has corrected my errors; yet ſuch has been bis con- 
ſtant ſoljcitude to remain concealed, that I know not but I ma 
give offence while I indulge my own vanity in affixing to this note 
the name of my friend HEN BLake, eſq. STEEVERs. * 

* doff it for ame, ] To def is to do of to put off. So, in 
Fuimus. Troes, 603: 2 | „ it 

4: Sorrow muſt H ber ſable weeds,” STzEvans. 

9 And hang a calf*5-/tin on thrſe recreant limbs.] When fools 
were kept for diverſion in great families, they were diſtinguiſhed 
by a calf*s-/#in coat, which had the buttons down the back; and 
this they wore that they might be known for fools, and eſcape the 
reſentment of thoſe whom they provoked with their waggeries. 

In a little penny book, intitled The Birth, Life, and Death of 
Jobn Franks, avith the Pranks he played though a meer Fool, men- 
tion is made in Nevetal places of a c tin. In Chap. x, of this 


a +» 


by A 
: 


"A K INV FA . 


Auft. O, that a man would ſpeak thoſe words to me 

Faulc. And hang a calf"s-ſRiny on thofe reereant 
-.. hmbs. 

Auſt. Thou dat'ſt not ay 10; Alain, for ty re. 


Fault. And hang a calf sin on thoſe recreant 


limbs“. 


K. 2 We like not this; thy coſt ag oth boa 


Eur, Polis. e ee 


K. Phi Hererackwes the holy legate aum p ann 
Pand. Hail, you anointed depuries of heaven 5 27 
To thee, Kan Jolm, 177 o Wen 3 1 
O (Att 7 1 an- 


book, Jack is ſaid to have made his appearance at his lord's table, 
having then a,new calf-ſkiz, red and white ſpotted. This fact 
will explain the ſarcaſm of Conſtance: and Faulconbridge, who 
mean to call Auſtria a fool. Sis J. Hawkins. 


I may add, that the cuſtom is ſtill preſerved in Ireland; and the | 


fool in any of the legends which the mummers act at, Chriſtmas, 
always appears in a cas or cow's in, In the prologue to ily 
Beguiled, are the two following paſſages : -. | 
* © ll make him do penance upon the ſtage i in a calf*rofin.? FF 
ain: 
6 „His calf” r;ſtin jeſs from hence are clean exil'd.“ 
Again, i in the play : 
10 44 hi 1 wrappẽ d ĩn a calf s-ſtin, and cry ba, bo. 2 
in: —“ 
275 Hobgoblin,” — «I mean e, cal ſein ſuit.“ 
2 TEEVENS.. | 
It does not. appear that Conſtance means to call Auſtria a fool, 
as Sir John Hawkins would have it; * the certainly means to 
call him cocvara, and to tell him that ca 770 tin would ſuit his 
recrcant limbs better than a lion's. They ll ſay of a daſtardly 
rſon that he is a calf-bearted fellow ; and a run- away ichool 
boy's is uſually called a. great ca, Remarks, _ 
- 9 Here Mr. Pope inſerts the following 1 78 from wb old 
lay of K. Jobn, printed in 1591, (before Shakſpeare appears to 
Bas. commenced a writer) with the following note. upon them, 
Au. Methinks, that Richard's pride, and Richard's fall, ; 
- & Should be a precedent to fright. * . 
“ Faule. What words are theſe? how do % how Wha! * 
% My father's foe clad in my father's ſpoil] : 
1 How doth Alecto whiſper in * cats, 
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« Delay 
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me in a routing calf-/#:a ſuit, and come Ike - 


\ 


BANS; JOHN K 
I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardin aal. 
And from pope Innocent the legate here, 
Do, in his name, religiouſly demand. 
Why thou againſt the church, our holy mother, 
So wilfully doſt ſpurn; and, force perforce, 
Keep Stephen Langton, choſen archbiſhop 


ow _ 


% Delay not, Richard, kill the villain firait;. "abr 
« D;/robe him of the matchleſs monument, 7 
« "Thy father's triumph oer the ſauage.. —— | 
% Now by his foul I ſwear, my father's foul, _ bag 
« Twice will I not review the morning's riſe, _ 33 
Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, | 
& And ſplit thy heart, for wearing it ſo long. 2 
4% Methiuls, that Richard's pride, &c.] What was the ground. 
of this quarrel of the baſtard to Auſtria is no where ſpeciſied in the 
preſent play: nor is there in this place, or the ſcene where it is 
firſt hinted at (namely the ſecond of act II.) the leaſt mention of 
any reaſon for it. But the ſtory ie, that Auſtria, who killed king 
Richard Ceevr-de-lion, wore as the ſpoil of that prince, a lion's 
bide which had belonged to him. This circumſtance renders the 
anger of the Baſtard very natural, and ought not to have be 
omitted. In the firſt ſketch of this play (which Shakſpeare js ſajd 
to have had a hand in, jointly with Wimam Rowley) we accor- 
dingly find this inſiſted upon, and I have ventured to place a few - 
of thoſe verſes here. Here Dr. Johnſon adds 
Jo the inſertion of theſe lines I have nothing to object. There 
are many Other paſſages in the old play of. great value. The 
omiſſion of this incident, in the ſecond draught, was natural, 
Shakſpeare, having familiarized the ſtory to his own imagina- 
tion, forgot that it was obſcure to his audience; or, what is 
equally probable, the ſtory was then ſo popular, that a hint was 
ſufficient at that time to bing it to mind, and thoſe plays were 
written with very little care for the approbation of 55 ny.” 
| | x1 TEEVENSs .. 
Auſt. Methinks, &c. ] I cannot by any means approve of the 
inſertion of theſe lines from the other play. If they were neceſſary 
to explain the ground of the Baſiard's quarrel to Auſtria, a8 Mz. 
Pope ſuppoſes, they ſhould rather be inſerted in the firſt ſcene. 
the ſecond act, at the time of rhe Sr/f. altercation between the Ba- 
tard and Auſtria. But indeed the ground of their quartel ſeems 
to be as clearly expreſſed in the firſt ſcene as in theſe.lines : ſo that 
they are-'unneceſſary in either place; and therefore, I think, 
Jbopld be e 2 text, as well as the three A155 f 
which have been inſerted. with as little reaſpn in act 314. . 
Thus hath king Richard's bee. TXRWBITTo | 125 302 
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6 KING JOHN. 
Of Canterbury, from that holy ſee? 


This, in our foreſaid holy father's name, 
wi Innocent, I do demand of thee. 


Jobn. What earthly name to interrogatories ! 
Can taſk the free breath of a ſacred king ? 


Thou 


" What earthly name to interrogatories] This muſt have been at 
the time when it was written, in our ſtruggles with popery, a very 
captivating ſcene. | - 18 

So many paſſages remain in which Shakſpeare evidently takes 
his advantage of the facts then recent, and of the paſſions then in 
motion, that I cannot but ſuſpect that time has obſcured much of 
his art, and that many alluſions yet remain undiſcovered, which 


perhaps may be gradually retrieved by ſucceeding commentators. 


| | Jon ns0N, 
The ſpeech ſtands thus in the old ſpurious play : And what 
haft thou or the pope thy maſter todo to demand of me how I em- 
ploy mine own? Know, fir prieſt, as I honour the church and holy 
churchmen, ſo I ſcorne to be ſubject to the greateſt prelate in the 


world. Tell thy maſter ſo from me; and ſay John of England ſaid 


It, that never an Italian prieſt of them all, ſhall either have tythe 
toll or polling penny out of England; but as Iam king, fo will | 


Feign next under God, ſupreme head both over ſpiritual and tem- 


ra! : and he that contradicts me in this, I'll make him hop 
eadleſs.” STEEVENS, 
The old copy reads : 
What earthy name 
Can taſte, xc. | 
Earthy occurs in another of our author's plays: 
To do his earthy and abhor'd commands.“ | 
To tafle is uſed ludicrouſly in Twelfth Night: © That puts 
uarrels purpoſely on others to /a/te their valour.”——To 7e 
10 breath? is, however, a very harſh phraſe, and can hardly be 
right. | | | 8 
Breath for ſpeech is common in our author, So, in a ſubſequent 
ſcene in this pla: 1 | | 
| 0 The lateſt breath that gave the ſound of words.“ 
Again; 


« Or let the church, our mother, breathe here cutſe,” 


In another play we meet —© breathing courteſy,” for. were. 


bal courteſy,” | | a 
In this paſſage there ſhould, I think, be a comma after inter- 
rogatories. What earthly name, ſub joined to interrogatories, can 
force a king to ſpeak and anſwer them? Maron, 
* The emendation may be juſtified by the following paſſage" in 
E. Henry IV. P. i: | | 

5 4% How 


KING-JOHN. 63 
Thou canſt not, cardinal, deviſe a name'. 
So ſlight, unworthy,-and ridiculous, Rf L607 
To charge me to an anſwer, as the 05.5 
Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England, 
Add thus much more,—That no Italian prieſt 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions; 
But as we under heaven are ſupreme head, 
So, under him, that great ſupremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 
Without the aſſiſtance of a mortal hand: 
So tell the pope; all reverence ſet apart, 
To him, and his uſurp'd authority. 
K. Phil, Brother of England, you blaſphemei in this. 
K. Jobn. Though you, and all the kings of Chriſ- 

| tendom, 
Are led ſo groſsly by this meddling prieſt, 
Dreading the curſe that money may buy out; - 
And, by the merit of vile gold, droſs, duſt, 
Purchaſe corrupted pardon of a man, 
Who, in that fale, ſells pardon for himſelf : 
Though you, and all the reſt, ſo groſsly led, 
This juggling witchcraft with revenuc cheriſh ; ; 
Vet I, alone, alone do me oppoſe 
Againſt the pope, and count his friends my foes... 

Pand. Then by the lawful power that Fhave, 
Thou ſhalt ſtand curſt, and excommunicate : 
And bleſſed ſhall: he be: that doth revolt 
From his allegiance toan heretic; 
And meritorious ſhall that hand be call'd, 
Canonized, and worſhip'd as a faint, #24) 
That takes awa by any ſecret courſe * 1 
Thy hateful fe | N50 
Conſt. 


% How ſhow'd his rafting i ? ſeem'd i it in | coritempt pn 
Again, in X. Henry V: 
. * Thar taft our thoughts concerning us ; and France.“ 
SrxkykxsG.1U 
a E Bat her: away by any ſecret N &e,] This may allude to 
the bull publiſhed agaloſt queen Elizabeth. Or we may ac | 
ace 


—— — OO 


Becauſe 
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4 


Conſt. O, lawful let it be, 18162 
That I have room with Rome to 0 while 4 


Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen, 8 
f 5 m keen curſes; (for, without my wrong, 


here is no tongue hath power to curſe him right, 
Pand. There's law and warrant, lady, for my eùrſe- 
Conſt. And for mine too; when law can do noright, 
Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong: 88 
Law canyot give my child his kingdom here; : 
For he, that holds bis Kingdom, holds the lay : 
Therefore, ſince law, itſelf is perfect wrong, 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curſe?  * 
Pand. Philip of France, on peril of 2 887 


Let go the hand of that arch-heretic; _ _ 
And raiſe the power of France upon his head, 


Unleſs he do ſubmit himſelf to Rome. 
Eli. Look'ſ thou pale, France? do not er go 
hand. 
Conſt. Look to that, devil! leſt that F rance repent, 
And, by disjoining hands, hell loſe a foul. 
Auſt. King Philip, liſten to the cardinal. «T 
Faulc. And hang a calf-ſkin on his recreant limbs. 
Auſt. Well, ruffan, I muſt pocket up theſe wrongs, 


Faulc. Your breeches beſt may carry them. 2Y 
K. Jobn. Philip, what ſay'ſt thou to the cardinal ?.' 
Conſt. What ſhould, he ſay, but as the cardinal? 
Lewis. Bethink you, father; for the difference 
Is, purchaſe of a heavy curſe from Rome „ | 


Or the light loſs of COON for a rend 


Forgo the eaſier. 


ſince we have no prog that this play appeared i in its W * 


before the reign of king 2 that it was exhibited ſoon after 
the popiſh plot. I have ſeen. a.Spaniſh book in which Garnet, 
Faux, and their accomplices are — as ſaints. _ Jonnsoy., 

3 [s,: purchaſe. of a heavy curſe from Rome, ]. It is a political 
maxim, that Ag dms are never married. Lewis, upon the wed- 


ding, f is for making war upon his new relations. Jogos b 


| lenk 
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Blanch. That's the curſe of Rom. 
Conſt. O Lewis, ſtand faſt; the devil tempts thee 
L 0 here 45 124 — "Wo 

. In 
4. be devil tempts thee here, | . 

In likeneſs of a new untrimmed bride.] 

Though all the copies concur in this reading; yet as ##trimmed 
cannot bear any ſignification to ſquare with the ſenſe required, I 
cannot help thinking if a corrupted reading. I have ventured to 
throw out the negative, and read : | | 
In likeneſs of a new and trimmed bride. , 

i. e. of a new bride, and one decked and adorned as well by aw as 
nature, THEOBALD. _ | 

—& new untrimmed bride.) Mr. Theobald ſays, ** that as 
untrimmed cannot bear any figntfication to ſquare cbith the ſenſe re- 
qauired,”” it muſt be corrupt; therefore he will caſhier it, and read, 
and trimmed; in which he is followed by the Oxford editor; but 
they are both too haſty. It ſquares very weil with the ſenſe, and 
fignifies #nffeady, The term is taken from navigation. We tay 
too, in a ſimilar way of ſpeaking, ot «vell manned; 

 WarBuRTON., 

T think Mr. Theobald's correction more plauſible than” Dr: 
Warburton's explanation. A commentator ſhould be grave, and 
therefore I can read theſe notes with proper ſeverity of attention; 
but the idea of trimming a lady to heep her fleady, would be too 
riſible for any common power of face. Jounson. 

Trim is dreſs, An untrimmed bride is a bride zudref, Could 
the tempter of mankind aſſume a ſemblance in which he was more 
likely to be ſucceſsful ? The devil (ſays Conſtance) raiſes to your 
imagination your bride diſencumbered of the forbidding forms of 
dreſs, and the memory of my wrongs is loſt in the anticipation of 


future enjoyment. . 
Ben Jonſon, in his Nero Ian, ſuys: 
« Bur, Here's a lady gay. 
Jip. A welktrimn'd lady!“ 
Again, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona: | 
And I was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown”! » 
Again, in K. Henry VI. p. iii. act 2: „ 
« Trimm'dlike a younker prancing to his love.“ 
Again, in Reginald Scott's 8 of Witchcraft, 1584: 
«« —a good huſwife and alſo well trimmed up in apparel.” 
Mr. Collins inclines to a colder interpretation, and is willing to 
ſuppoſe that by an aztrimmed bride is meant a bride unadorued with 
the uſual pomp and formality of a nuptial habil. The propnery 
of this epithet he infers from the haſte in which.the. match was 
made, and further juſtifies it from K. Fobz's preceding words: 
Vor 4 V 0 . F = * * G0 
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In likeneſs of a new untrimmed bride, _ 
Blanch. on lady Conſtance ſpeaks not froin her 
| vith; -- | 
But from her need. 

Conft. Oh, if thou grant my need, 
Which only lives but by the death of faith, 
That need muſt needs infer this principle. 
That faith will live again by death of need: 

O, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up; 
Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down. 

K. John. The king is mov'd, and anſwers not to this. 

Confl. O, be remov'd from him, and anſwer well. 

Auft. Do ſo, king Philip; hang no more in doubt. 

Faulc. 1 nothing but a calt's-ſkin, moſt ſweet 

out. 

X. Phil. I am perplex'd, and know not what to ſay. 

Pand, What can'ſt thou ſay, but will perplex thee 

more, | 
If thou ftand excommunicate, and curſt ? | 

K. Phil. Good reverend father, make my perſon 
yours, 

And tell me, how you would beftow yourſelf. 
Fhis royal hand and mine are newly knit ; 
And the conjunction of our inward ſouls 
Marry'd in league, coupled and link'd together 
With all religious ſtrength of ſacred vows ; 
The lateſt breath, that gave the ſound of words, 
Was deep-ſworn faith, peace, amity, true love, 
Between our kingdoms, and our royal ſelves ; 


- # Go we, as well as haſte wvill ſuffer us, 
** Tothis untook'd for, anprepared pomp.” 

Mr. Tollet is of the ſame opinion, and offers two inſtances 
which untrimmed indicates a deſhabille or a frugal veſture. In 
Minſhew*s Dictionary, it ſignifies one not finety dreſt or attired. 
Again, in Jiuess Inſtruction of a Chriſtian Woman, 1 592, p. 98, 
and 99: Let her 1 5 miſtreſs of the houſe} bee content with 
a maide not faire and wanton, that can fing a ballad with a clers 
voice, but fad, pale, and wnirimmed.” STEEVENS. © | 


g 2 
And 
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And even before this truce, but new before, 
No longer than we well could waſh our hands, 

'To clap this royal bargain up of peace, "page 
Heaven knows, they were beimear'd and over-ſtain'd 
With ſlaughter's pencil; where revenge did paint 
The fearful difference of incenſed kings: | 
And ſhall theſe hands ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
So newly join'd in love, ſo ſtrong in both, 
Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet *? 

Play faſt and looſe with faith? ſo jeſt with heaven, 
Make ſuch unconſtant children of outſelves, 

As now gain to ſnatch our palm from palm; 
Unſwear faith ſworn ; and on the marriage bed 
Of ſmiling peace to march a bloody hoſt, 

And make a riot on the gentle brow 

Of true fincerity ? O holy fir, 

My reverend father, let it not be ſo: 

Out of your grace, deviſe, ordain, imp6ſc 

Some gentle order; and then we ſhall be bleſt 
To do your pleaſure, and continue friends. 

Pand. All form is formleſs, order orderleſs, 
Save what is oppoſite to England's love. 
Therefore, to arms ! be champion of 6ur church |! 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curſe, 
A mother's curſe, on her revolting ſon. 

France, thou may'ſt hold a ſerpent by the tongue, 
A caſed lion? by the mortal paw, n 


5 =—fo ſtrong in Both,] I believe the meaning is, love ſo ftrong 
in both parties, lounSsS mt. A. Fg 
Rather, in Hatred and in dove; in deeds of $/ood of nol. 
| HENLEY. 
i kind regreet 7] A regret is an exchange of ſaluta - 
tion. See vol. ili. Pp. 194. STEEveNs. - 
7A caſed lion] All the modern editors read, a chnfed lion. 
I fee little reafon for change. A caſtd lion is a lion irritated by 
confinement. So, in X. Henry VI. P. iii. ct i. Tc. 3: | 
80 looks the ent- hon oer the wretch 
« That trembles i I devouring paws, &c. 
| Ty 
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A taſting tyger ſafer by the tooth, _. 
Than keep in peace that hand whick thou doſt hold. 


K. Phil, 1 may disjoin my hand, bur not my faith. 
Pand. So mak'ſt thou faith an enemy to faith; 
TA like a civil war, ſet'ſt oath to oath, 
Thy tongue againſt thy tongue. O, let thy vow” 
Firſt, made to beaven, ft be to heaven perform'd ? 
That is, to be the champion of our church! | 
What fince thou ſwor'ſt, is ſworn againſt thyſelf, 
And may not be performed by. thyſelt? 
For that, which thou haſt ſworn to do amiſs, . 
+ Is not amiſs, when it is truly done? 
And being not done, where doing tends to il : 
The truth is then moſt done not doing 1 it: . 
The better act of purpoſes miſtook 9 
Is, to miſtake again; though indirect, 


The author might, however, have written, a chaſed lion. 
SreEVENS. 


Caſed, I believe, is the true reading. So, in Rowley's Men 


you fee Me you know Me, 1032 : 
The lyon in his cage is not fo ſterne 
„As royal Henry 1 in his wrathful ſpleene;” *Marovwe. 
* s not amiſi, when it is truly done :] This 1s the concluſion de 


travers, Weſhould read: 


I. yet amiſs, —— 
The Oxford editor, according to his uſval cuſtom, will improve it 
further, and reads, mo/? am,. WABVUATo ww. 5 


I rather read: 
Is't not amiſs, when it is trul done? 
as the alteration is leſs, and the ſenſe which Dr. WIe firſt 
diſcovered, is preſerved, JOHNSON. 
The old copics read : 
| 1s not amiſs when it is truly done. 

Pandulf having conjured the king to perform his firſt vow to 
heaven, — to be champion of the church,—tells him that what he 
has fince ſworn is ſworn againſt himſelf, and therefore may not be 

performed by him: for at, ſays he, which you have ſworn to do 
amiſs is not amiſs (i. e. becomes right when it is done truely—(that 
is, as he explains it, not done at all) and being not done where it 
; would be a , to do it, the truth is mot done when you do it not. 
So, i in Love's Labour's Loft: | 
* It is en to be thus Eee REMAAEs. 


Yet 
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vet indire&iba' thereby grows direct, S108 70, 

And falſhvod falſhood gutes; as fire Gd 9 5 

With in tlie Norched veins of one new burn'd. 

It is religion, that doth, make vows kept; i 

9 But thou haſt ſworn e 70 ben 2 
8 _ v0 R's * By 
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9 But thou baft born againfl religion, Ik 1nthis «lng ech, 
the legate is made to ſnew his ill in caſuiſtry; and the bes 
heap of quibble and nonſenſe of which it — was intended to 
ridicule that of the ſchools. For when he aſſumes the politician, 
at the concluſion of the third act, the author makes him talk at 
another rate. I mean in that beautiful paſſage where he ſpeaks of- 
the miſchiefs following the king's loſs of his ſubjects hearts. Tbi. 
conduct is remarkable, and was intended, I ſuppoſe, to ſhew us 
how much better politicians, the Roman courtiers are, than djvines,- 
Wak BURTON. | 
I am not able to diſcover here any thing inconſequent or ridi-' 
culouſſy ſubtle. The propofitidns, that the woice of the church is. 
the voice of heaven, and that rhe Sope wtters the voice of the ehurch, 
neither of which Pandulph's auditors would deny, being once 
granted, the argument here uſed is irreſiltible ; ; nor is it eaſy, not- 
withſtanding the gingle, to enforce! It with greater brevity or 
propriety : IA. 
But thou haſt ſworn a by 8 ; 
By what thou ſwear 15 againſt the thing * CE TH 
And mat'ſ an oath the ſurety for thy truth, 
Againſt an oath the truth thou art unſure 
Job ar, fevear ouly not to be ſorf. orn. 
By what, Sir, T. Hanmer reads, by that I think it ſhoul 1 be, 
rather by avbich, That is, thor fevear ft againſt the thing, by Which 
;bou ſabear' J; that is, againft religion. 
The moſt formidable difficulty is in theſe lines: 
Hud mat an oath the furety fur thy — + 
Asainſt an oath the truth thou art unſure 
To fwcar, &C, 2 ER. ; 
This fir T, Hanmer reforms thus: . | | : 
| Aud mal au oath the ſurety for thy "FP 
Axninl an oath ; this truth thou art unſure— 
wear, &c. SY 
Pr: Warburton writes it thus: 
Againſt i an'oath the truth thou art unſure— 
which leaves the paſſage to me as obſcure as before. 
T know nat whether there is any corruption beyond the omiſſion 
of a point, The ſeyſe, after I had conſidered it, appeared to me 


7 53 In fearing by religion againſl religion, to which thoy 
F 3 haft 


* 


LY 


By which thou ſwear'ſt againſt the thing thou ſwear'ſt ; 
And mak'ft an oath the ſurety for thy truth 
Againſt an oath ; The truth thou art unſure 
To ſwear, ſwear only not to be forſworn; 
Elſe, what a mockery ſhould it be to ſu ear 
But thou doſt ſwear only to be forſworn; 
And moſt farſworn, to keep what thou doſt ſwear, 
Therefore, thy latter vows, againſt thy firſt, 
Is in thyſelf rebellion to thyſelf ; | 
And better conqueſt never canſt thou make, 
Than arm thy conſtant and thy nobler parts 
Againſt theſe giddy looſe ſuggeſtions : _ 
Upon which better part our prayers come in, 
If thou vouchſafe them: bur, if not, then know, 
The peril of our curſes light an thee; 
So heavy, as thou ſhalt not ſhake them off, 
But in deſpair, die under their black weight. 
Auſt, Rebellion, flat rebellion ! 
Faulc, Will't not be? 


Will nat a calf's-ſkin ſtop that mouth of thine ? . 


Lewis, Father, to arms ! 

Blanch, Upan thy wedding day ? 
Againſt the blood that thou haſt married ? 
What, ſhall our feaſt be kept with ſlaughter'd men ? 
Shall braying trumpets, and loud churliſh drums, 
Clamours of hell, be meaſures to our pomp? 
O huſband, hear me !—aye, alack, how new © 
Is huſband in my mouth! - even for that name, 
Which till this time my tongue did ne'er pronounce, 


haſt already fevorn, thou makeft an oath the ſecurity for thy faith 
againfi an oath already taken, I will give, ſays &, a rule for con+ 
ſcience in theſe caſes, Thou may'ſt be in doubt about the matter 
of an oath ; awhen thou fweareft thou mayſt not be akvays ſure 0 
Fear rightly, but let this be thy ſettled principle, fear only not 
7 be forſworn ; let not the latter oaths be at variance with the 
armer, mY 

Truth, through this whole (| peech, means rectitude of conduct. 

| | ? Jonxsox. 


Upon 


vs 


KING JOHN. of 


Upon my knee I beg, gon not to arms 
A _ jew 
n my ace, 
Made 2 wir Roesliag, I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Fore-thought-by heaven. 
Blanch. New ſhall I fee thy love; What motivemay 
Be ſtronger with thee than ha name of wife? 
Conſt. 1 = which upholdeth him that thee up- 
8, | 
His honour : Oh, thine honour, Linwls, thine honour! 
Lewis. * I muſe, your majeſty doth ſeem ſo cold, 
When ſuch profound reſpects do pull you on. 
Pand. I will denounce a curſe upon his head. 
K. Philip. Thou ſhalt not need England, I'llfall 
from thee. 
Conſt. O fair return of baniſh'd majeſty ! 
Eli. O foul revolt of French inconſtancy ! 
K. John. France, thou ſhalt rue this hour within 
this hour. 
Faulc, Old time the clodkiſeiter, that bald ſexton 
time, 
Is it as he will; ? well then, France ſhall rue. 
Blanch. The ſun's oercaft with blood: Fair day, 
adieu ! 
Which is the fide that I muſt go withal ? 
I am with both : each army hath a hand ; 
And, in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl aſunder, and diſmember me. 

1 I cannot pray that thou may'ſt win; 
1 2 muſt pray that thou mayꝰſt loſe; 
Father, I may not wiſh the fortune thine ; 
Grandam, I will not with thy wiſhes thrive : 
Whoever wins, on that fide ſhall I loſe; 

Aſſured loſs, before the match be play'd. 
Lewis, Lady, with me; with me thy fortune lies. 


», I we] le e. 1 wonder. See vol. iv. P · 78. Epirox. 
ET 3 - B8hauch. 
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Blanch, There where wb * e. dere my 
life dies. 


© © +4 &# £* 


A rage, whoſe heat hath this NOS | 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, ” 
The blood, and Jeareſt valu'd blood, of France, 
K. Phil. 'Thy rage ſhall burn thee up, and Ar 
ſhalt turn 
To 1 ere our blood ſhall quench that fire ; ' 
Look to thyſelf, thou art in jeopardy, 
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K. John. No more than he that threats, <T: 0 N 
let's hie?! [Is Erxcunt. 
5 N El ie 
A field of battle, A : 
Alarums, aral i ener Fentoubridge, with abe 
| ead. 


* 7 . . 


Fanulc. Now, by my life, this day grows word Tous 
hot; 
Some airy devil hovers in the ſky, 


And 


if \ 9 To arms, let's hie.] T would point thus: — To arms let's hie— 
1 The N is, 1 believe, ſingle. Let us begone to arms! 
- Maiu.one., 
1 Some airy dewil ] We muſt read: Some fiery devil, if we 
will have the ca«/e equal to the H. WarBURTON., | 
There is no endot ſuch alterations ; every page of a vehement 
and negligent writer will afford opportunities for changes of terms, 
if merc propriety wall juitify them. Not that of this change the 
propriety is out of controverſy. Dr. Warburton will have the der 
vil ferys- . becauſe he makes the day hot ; the author makes him 
airy, becauſe he howers in the ſty, and the heat and miſchief are na- 
tural conſequences of his malignity. JoaxsoN. 
Shakſpeare here probably alludes to the diſtinctions and diviſions 
of ſome of the demonolog giſts, 0 much read and regarded in his 


time 
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K 1 N G OH N er 
And pours down miſchief.. Auſtria's head lie there; 
While Philip breathes *, * K 


* 


Y Enter King John, . Arthur, and Hubert, 
. John. Hubert, keep this boy :— Philips, make 


eon 0 
My mother is aſſailed in our tentt. 
And ta en, L fear. ug an 2 


Faulc. My lord, I reſcu'd her; 
Her highneſs is in ſafety, fear you not: 
But on, my liege; for very little pains! + 27, 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. | Exeunt. 
time. They diſtributed the devils into different tribes and claſſes, 
each of u hich had its peculiar qualities, attributes, Oc. 9 

Theſe are deſcribed at length in Burton's Anatomie of Mela 
choly, part 1. ſect. 2. Pp · 45» 1632: : tow 1215 a 

Gf theſe ſublunary-devils -- Pſellus makes fix kinds ; ſiery, 
aeriall, terreſtriall, watery, and ſubterranean devils, befides thoſe 
faieries, ſatyres, nymphes, Sc.“ 

„ ery ſpirits or d:vells are ſuch as commonly worke by blaz- 
ing ſtarres, fire-drakes, and, counterfeit ſunnes and moones, and 
ſit on (hip's maſts, Sc. c.“ {alan Hero * 

% Acnail ſpirits or divells are ſuch as keep quarter moſt part 
in the aire, cauſe many tempeſts, thunder and lightnings, teare 
oakes, fire ſteeples, houſes, ſtrike men and beaſts,” make it raine 
ſtones, Se.“ PERCY. bs 1 Aa 

There is a minute deſcription of different devils or ſpirits, and 
their different functions, in Pierce Penileſſe his Supplication, 1592: 
With reſpect to the paſſage in queſtion, take the following; 
4 — he ſpirits of the are will mixe themſelves with thunder 
and lightning, and fo infe# the clyme where they raiſe any tem- 
peſt, that ſodainely great mortalitie ſhall enſue to the inhabitants 
— the ſpirits ot the fire have their manſions under the region 
of the moone.“ Henv:R80N, « Lay thor ok 

Here Mr. Pope, wlthout authority, adds from the old play 


$ 4 \ 
- 
* 5 


already mentioned : 


„Thus hath king Richard's fon performed his vow, 
& And offer'd Auttria's blood for ſacrifice _ | 
«« Unto his father's ever-living ſoul.” STEevexs., 

3 ——Philip—] Here the king, who had knighted him by 
the name of Sir Richard, calls him by his former name. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt would read: r dene b MEAT CHIRP | 

Hubert, keep [thou] this boy, &c, - STEEvens. foes 
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KING JOHN. 
SCENE iI. 


Alarums, excurſions, retreat. Re-enter King Jobn, 
Elinor, HW, Kat Hubert, and Lords. 


K. Jobn. 80 ſhall ! it be; ; your grace ſhall ſtay be- 


| hind, {To tlinor. 
So ſtrongly guarded.—Coufin, look not ſad. 
Zo Arthur. 


Thy grandam loves thee; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 
Arth. O, this will make my mother die with grief. 
K. 400 Na e for England; haſte before: 
To Fautconbr * 
And, ere our coming, ſee thou ſhake the ba 
Of hoarding abbots; impriſoned angels 


Set at liberty: the fat ribs of peace * 
Muft 


4 


the fat ribs of peace 

Muft by the hungry now, be fed upon :] 
This word aotu ſeems a very idle term here, and conveys no ſatis» 
factory idea. An antitheſis, and oppoſition of terms, ſo perpetual 
with our author, requires : 

Muft by the hungry war be fed upon, 
War, demanding a lar rge expence, is very poetically ſaid to be 
Lungry, and to prey on the wealth and fat of peace. WARBURTON, 

This emendation is better than the * 8 but yet not neceſ- 
ſary. Sir T. Hanmer reads, hungry maw, with leſs deviation 
from the common reading, but with not ſo much force or elegance 
as war. Jonxsox. 

Either emendation is unneceſſary. The e now. is this 
Þrungry inſtant. Ay ay perhaps uſes the word vob as a lob 
mim, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
up this very now, 


« When men were fond, I ſmil'd and wonder'd how,” 
OS TEEVENS, 


This paſſage has, I think, been miſunderſtoad, for want of a 
proper punctuation, There "ſhould be, I Fpprehend, a comma 
aſter the word hungry and not: | 


Muſt by the hungry now be fed upon. | 
i, e. by the hungry troops, to whom ſome ſhare of bone 


KING JOHN. 78 
g by the hungry now. be fed upon: | 
Mult by 1 HH upo 


Uſe our commi in his utmoſt force. | 

Faulc, 5850 book, and candle ſhall not drive me 
| ack, 
When gold and filyer becks me to come on. 
I leave your highneſs :—Grandam, I will Pray 
If ever I remember to be holy). 

For your fair ſafety ; ſo 1 kiſs your hand. 
Eli. Farewel, gentle coufip. | 
K. 2 Coz + farewel. Ei. aa 
Eli. Come hither, little Wand! FO a word. 


[Taking him to one fide of the ſage. 


cal ſpoil would naturally fall. The expreſſion, like many other 
of our author's, is taken from the ſacred writings: And there 
he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may prepare a eity for 
habitation.“ 10th Pſalm, — Again: He bath e butts 
gry with good things, &c.” St. Lake, i. 53. 

This 89 is ſupported by the pallage i in de old plays 

which is bere imitated : 

„% Philip. 1 — thee ebief in this affair ;/ . 

„ Ranſack their abbies, cloyſters, Priori 

Convert their coin upto = ſoldiers” uſe. , 
When I read this paſſage in the old play, the firſt idea that FI 
geſted itſelf was, that a 5 had dropped out at the "Ry whe 
controverted hne, and that pur author wrote: 6 

Muſt by the hungry /oldiers now be fed on. 
But the punCtuation above recommended renders any alteration 
unneceſſary. MaLoNne. 

5 Bell, book, and candle, &c.] In an account of the\Romifhcurſe 
given by Dr. Grey, it appears that three candles were extinguiſn- 
ed, one by one, in different parts of the execration. Jo#x$0V.. 

I meet with the ſame expreffion 1 in Ran- alley, or Merry Tricks, 


1611: 

« Pl! have a prieſt ſhall mumble up a marriage 
„Without bell, book, or candle.” STzzvens. | 
In Archbiſhop Winchelſea's ſentenees of excommunication, 
anno 1298, (ſee Johnſon's Ecclehiaſtical Laws, vol. ii.) it is di- 
reed that the ſentence againſt infringers of certain articles ſhould 
be **—throughout explained i order in Engliſh, with Bell} rolling 
and candles lighted, that it may cauſe the greater dread ; for lay- 
men have gieater regard to this ſolemnity, than to the eſſect of 
ſuch ſentences.” See Pogo Old Plays, vol. ri. P- 397» 
edit, 12255 Evaron,” ' 
X. Job. 


4 
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K. John. Come hither, Hubert. Or my gentle Hu- 
| . 
we owe thee much; within this wall of fleſh 
There is a ſoul, counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love: 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath, _ 
Lives in this boſom, dearly cheriſhed, * * 
Give me thy hand. 1 had a thing to ſay, — 
But I will fit it with ſome better times. 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almoſt aſham'd 2 & Shs 
To ſay what good reſp ect I have of the. 

Hul. I am much baden to your majeſty. 

K. Jobn. Good friend, chou Nat; no dee to ſay ſo 

yet: 

But thou ſhalt have; and creep time ne'er fo flow, 
Yet it ſhalt come, for me to do thee good. 
I had a thing to fay, But let it go: 
The ſun is in the heaven; and the proud tay, 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds”?, 
To give me audience :—If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound on unto the drowſy race of night; 


} 


If 


[ „ 


But 1 will fit, it with ſome better time.] The firſt and ny 
folio. both read tune; which, l think, can Ts be Pr 8 
We meet, however, in Macketh : N 
| « Mac. Went it not ſo? i en 

& Bang. To the ſelf. r tune and* words.” Marons.: 
In the War (ie of Shakſpeare's age, the words time and 
a are ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from each other.  $TEEve VS. 
Full of gawds, ] Gad are any ſnowy ornaments. * 
in * Dumb: Knight, 1633 4. 
To caper in his grave, and with vain nl | 
« Trick up his coffin. STEEVENS, 

Sound on unto the drowſy race, of niglu;] We ſhould. gas 
Sound one ——— WARBURTON. | 

I ſhould ſuppoſe /ound on (which is the reading of the aldxopy). | 
to be the true one. The meaning ſeems to be this; if the midnight , 
bell, by repeated * ꝛbas to haſlen atuay the race of beings <vho are 


buſy 
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If this ſame were a church- yard where we ſtand, _ | 
And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrongs ; 


Or 


buſy at that hour, or quicken night itſelf in its progreſs, the mornin 
bh (that is, the bell that 10 55 could — 51 with ſtrict — 
priety, be made the agent; for the bell has ceaſed to be in the 
ſervice of might, when it proclaims the arrival of day. Sound on 
has a peculiar propriety, becauſe by the repetition of the ſtrokes 
at tzvelve, it gives a much more forcible warning than when it on- 
ly ſtrikes one. (> Tg Fo FR OR" | 
Such was once my opinion concerning the old reading; but on 
re: conſideration, its propriety cannot appear more doubtful to any 


N 
, 
: * | 


one than to myſelf. 


It is too late to talk of haſtening the night when the arrival of 
the morning is announced; and I am afraid that the repeated 
ſtrokes have leſs of ſolemnity than the ſingle notice, as they take 
from the horror and awful filence here deſcribed as ſo propitious to 
the dreadful purpoſes of the king. Though the hour of one be 
not the natural midnight, it is yet the molt ſolemn moment of the 
poetical one; and Shakſpeare himſelf has choſen to introduce his 
Ghoſt in Hamlet: 9 0 

FT be bell then beating one. Fs: 

Mr. Malone obſerves, “ that one and on, are perpetally con- 
founded in the old copies of our author.” STzrvens. p, 

One and oz ſeem in our author's time to have been pronounced 
alike. Hence the tranſcriber's ear might have been eaſily de- 
ceived, | | | | 

That theſe words were ſometimes pronounced in the ſame man- 
ner, appears from a quibbling paſſage in The T<vo Gentlemen of 
Verona: | Holm 

% Speed. Sir, your glove. 


% Yaliant. Not mine; my gloves are on | 7 


1 


1 


«© Speed. Why then this may be yours, for this is but one. 
So, once Was anciently written, as it was probably-pronounced, 
ens. | n 

- In Chaucer, and other old writers, one is uſually written oz, 
See the Gloſſary to the Canterbury Tales, Tyrwhitt's edition, 
152 bes 
| of inſtances that are found in the original editions of our au- 
thor's plays, in which oz 1s printed inſtead of one, are ſo numerous, 
that there cannot, in my apprehenſion, be the ſmalleſt doubt that 
the latter is the true reading in the line before us. Thus, in Ca- 
rolanus, edit. 1623: | alas _— 

6c This double worſhip, eee een 
Where oz paſt does diſdain with cauſe, the bther 
„ Inſult without all reaſon,” “ | 


Again, 
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Or if that ſurly ſpirit, melancholy, go 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick; 
(Which, elſe, runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that ideot, laughter, keep mens' eyes, 
And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment, _ 

A paſhon hateful to my purpoſes) 

if that thou could'ſt ſee me without eyes, 

Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, 9uſing conceit alone, 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful found of words; 
Then, in defpight of broad-ey'd * watchful day, 


Again, in Cymbeline, edit. 1623, p. 380: 
* oo as Perchance hes Nu er, ö 
« But like a full acorn'd , a Jarmen on, &c." 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet, edit. 1623, p. 66: 
& And thou and Romeo preſs on heavie bier.“ 

Again, in The Comedy of Errors, edit. 1623, p. 98: 
On, whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteele.“ 
Again, in APs Well that Ends Well, edit. 1623 : ** A traveller 
is a good thing after dinner, — but oz that lies two thirds, &c.“ 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loft, qto. 1598: * 

% On, whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Again, ibid. edit. 1623: 

© On, her hair were gold, chryſtal the other's eyes.“ 

I ſhould not have produced ſo many paſſages to prove a fact, 
which no one can be ignorant, who has the ſlighteſt knowledge 
of the early editions of theſe plays, had not the author of Remarks, 
&c. on the laſt edition of — afſerted, (p. 238.) with that 
modeſly and accuracy which diſtinguiſh his wrinngs, that the fore- 
going obſervation was made by one totally unacquainted with the 
old copies, and that it would be difficult to find a Angle inflance* 
in which on and one were confounded in thoſe copies. MaLonE. 

9 fing conceit alone,] Conceit here, as in many other 
places, ſignifies conception, thought. See vol. vii. p. 89. 
| MaLOnE. 

T w—>broaud-ey dd] The old copy reads — Brooded. Mre 
Pope made the alteration, which, however elegant, may be un- 
mmeceſſary. All animals while brooded, i. e. with a brood of young 
ones under their prviection, are remarkable vigilant. The King 


ſays of Hamlet: 
ſomething's in his ſoul 


Oer which his melancholy fits at Brood STEVENS: 
8 N g | | $414 Hub, 


2 
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1 would into thy boſom pour my thoughts : 
But ah, I will not: - Vet I love thee — 
And, by my troth, I think, thou lov'ſt me well. 
Hub. So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to my , 
heaven, I would do it. 
K. John. Do not I know, thou would'ſt ? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy: I'll tell thee what, my end, 
He is a very ſerpent in my way; 
And, whereſoe'er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me: Doſt thou underſtand me? 
Thou art his keeper. 
Hub. And I'll keep him ſo, 
That he ſhall not offend your majeſty. 
X. John. Death. 
Hub. My lord ? 
K. John. A grave. 
Hub. He ſhall not live. 
K. John. Enough. 
I could be merry now : Hubert, I love thee ; 
Well, I'll not ſay what I intend for thee. 
*Remember. Madam, fare you well: 
Fl ſend thoſe powers o'er to your majeſty. 
Eli. My bleffing go with thee ! 
K. Jobn. For England, coufin, go 
Hubert ſhall be your man, A to on you 
With all true duty. —On toward Calais, ho! , 


[ Exeunt. 


2 This is one of the ſcenes to which may be promiſed a laſting 
commendation, Art could add little to its perſection, and * 
itſelf can take nothing from its beauties. STEEVER 8. 
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S 5 75 he French court. 2 : 
Enter King Philip, Lewis, Pandulph,' and attendants, 
K. Phil. So, by a roaring. tempeſt on the flood, 

A whole armado of collected fai! 
Is ſcatter'd, and, disjoin'd, from fellowſhip. - 
Pand. Courage and comfort! all ſhall yet go well, 
K. Phil. What can go well, when we have run ſo 
ill? | $438 „„ 


Are we not beaten ? Is not Angiers loſt ? 18 
Arthur ta'en priſoner? divers dear friends ſlain? 
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1 A cuhole armago &c.] This ſimilitude, as little as it makes 
for the purpoſe in hand, was, I do not queſtion, a very taking one 
when the play was firſt repreſented; which was a winter or two at 
moſt after the Spaniſh invaſion in 1588. It was in reference like- 
wiſe to that glorious period that Shakſpeare concludes his play in 
that triumphant manner: ped ob en | * 

„% Thus England never did, nor never ſhall, 

% Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, &c,” . 
But the whole play abounds with touches relative to the then pdl- 
ture of affairs. WARBURTON. | Pp ALS 

This play, ſo far as I can diſcover, was not played till a long 
time after the defeat of the armado. The old play, I think, wants 
this ſimile. The commentator ſhould not have affirmed what he 
can only gueſs. Jortnson. 1 

Armado is a Spaniſh word fignifying a feet of war. The ar- 
mado in 1588 was called ſo by way of diſtinction. STEEvexs. . 

2 of collected /ai!] Thus the modern editors. The old 
copy reads conuicted. STEEVENS. | . * 

The true reading, I believe, is, connected: u is conſtantly uſed 
in the folio for ; in the preſent inſtance one of the 2's might 
have been turned upſide down in the preſs, an accident which fre- 
quently happens. The words /ca/tered and digjoined ſupport this 
conjecture. Convicted, however, may be right, and might have 
meant /#bdued, deftroyed, from the Latin participle conwictus, or 
from the French conwaincre. To convince is uſed, with equal li- 
cence, in the ſenſe of to conguer : : 

2 40 This malady convinces 
« The great aſſay of ar Macbeth. 


MALonk. 
And 


KING JOHN; | It 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O'er- bearing interruption, ſpite of France? ä 
Lewis, What he hath won, that hath he fortify'd; 
So hot a ſpeed with ſuch advice diſpos'd; 
Such temperate order * in ſo fierce a cauſe; 
Doth want example; Who hath read, or heard, 
Of any kindred actĩon like to this? | 
K. Phil. Well could I bear that England had this 


praiſe, 


- 


* 


So we could find ſome pattern of our ſhame. | 


Enter Conſtance. 


Look; who comes here l a grave unto a ſoul ; 
Holding the eternal ſpirit againſt her will, 
In the vile priſon of afflicted breath“: 
I pr'ythee; lady, go away with me 
ot. Lo, now f now 4 the iſſue of your peace! 
K. Phil. Patience, good lady] comfort, gentle 
Conſtance! 1 
Conſt. No, I defy all 5 counſel, all redreſs; 
But that which ends all counſel, true redreſs; 
Death, death: — Oh amiable lovely death 


1 — 5 7 ferce cauſe,] We ſhould read tour/e, i. e. march. 
The Oxford editor condeſcends to this emendatio . 
| 4 gg WARBURTON. 
A fierce cauſe is a cauſe conducted with precipitation, * Fierte 
wretchedneſs,” in Timon, is, haſty, ſudden miſery.  STEEvENS. 
4 a grave unto a ſoul, 
* Holdi ng the eternal ſpirit; againfl her will, 
In the wile priſon of afflifled bteath:;] 
I think we ſhould read earth: The paſſage ſeems to have been 
copied from fir Thomas More: If the body be to the /oule a 
priſon, how ſtrait a priſon maketh he the body, that ſtuffeth ir 
with raf, that the foule can have no room to ftirre itfelf — 
but is, as it were, encloſed not in a priſon, but in a grave.” 
| en | | FariER, 
Perhaps the old reading is juſtifiable: - So; in Meaſure fot Meds 


ſure: . een 
« To be imriſond th the viewleſs winds,” STEEVINS. 


No, 1 defy &c.] To defy anciently fignified to ru. See 
vol. H. p. 90. STEEVENS-. | 


Vol. V. | * 4g Thou 
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Thou odoriferous ſtench ! ſound rottenneſs 
Ariſe forth from the couch of laſting night, 
Thou hate and terror to proſperity, 

And I will kits thy deteſtable bones; 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows; 

And ring theſe fingers with thy houſhold worms; 
And ſtop this gap of breath * with fulſome duſt, 
And be a carrion monſter like thyſelf ; 

Come, grin on me; and I will think thou ſmil'ſt, 
And buls thee as thy wife?! Miſery's love, 

Oh, come to me ! | 

K. Phil. Oh fair affliction, peace. 

Conſt. No, no, I will not, having breath to cry :— 
O, that my tongue s were in the thunder's mouth Tf 
Then with a paſſion would I ſhake the world; 
And rouze from ſleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice, 
Which ſcorns a modern ? invocation. 


de 


Wr 


s And ſtop this gap of breath — The gap of breath is the 
mouth; the outlet from whence the breath iſſues, Marons. . 
Aud buſs thee as thy wife!) Thus the old copy. The word 
byſs, however, being now only uſed in vulgar language, our mo- 
dern editors have exchanged it for þ;/s., The former is uſed by 
Drayton in the zd canto of his Barons? Wars, where queen Iſabel 


_ 


5 rn 
A - 


ſays: | | 
« And we by ſigns ſent many a ſecret 3%.“ 
Again, in Spenſer's Facry Pucen, b. iii. c. 10: a 
„gut every ſatyre firſt did give a bu/7 


© To Hellenore; ſo buf did abound.” 
Again, Stanyhurlt the tranſlator of Virgil, 1582, renders 
| " — ofſcula libavit natæ- 
«© Buſt his prittye parrat prating &c.“ STEEVENS, 

* O that my tongue &c.] So, in The Petite Palace of Pleaſure, 
4to. bl. I. O that my mouihe could cauſe my woordes to mount 
above the ſkies to make the Gods bend down their eyes.“ 

HEN DVERSoN . 
modern 7:vocatioz,] It is hard to ſay what Shakſpeare 
means by modern : it is not oppoſed to ancient. In All's Well that 
ends Well, ſpeaking of a girl in contempt, he uſes this word: 
„ her modera grace.“ It apparently means famething /t and 
* mneonfiderable. Jonunson. | 
Modern, I believe, is trite, common, Sce vol. iv. p. 150. 
STEEVENS. 


Pand. 


[ 


* * 
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Pand. Lady, you utter madneſs, and not ſorrow, 
Conft. * Thou art unholy to belie me ſo; 
Jam not mad;—this hair I tear is mine; 
My name 1s Conſtance ; I was Geffrey's wife 
Young Arthur is my ſon, and he is loſt: 
I am not mad I would to heaven, I were ! 
For then tis like I ſhould forget myſelf : 
Oh, if 1 could, what grief ſhould I forget !— 
Preach ſome Philoſophy to make me mad, 
And thou ſhalt be canoniz'd cardinal ; 
For, being not mad, but ſenſible of grief, 
My reaſonable part produces reaſon 
How I may be deliver'd of theſe woes, 
And teaches me to kill or hang myſelf ; 
If I were mad, I ſhould forget my ſon ; 
Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he: 
am not mad; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 55 
K. Phil. Bind up thoſe treſſes: Oh, what love I 
note | 
In the fair multitude of thoſe her hairs ! 
Where but by chance a filver drop hath fallen, 
Even to that drop ten thouſand wiry friends 3 
Do glew themſelves in ſociable grief ; 
Like true, inſeparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity. _ 
Conſt. To England, if you will. 


* 


' Thou art unholy—1] The old copy has: 
Thou art 50 — _ 
Rowe reads: | 3 
© Thou art got holy to believe me ſo,” Matoret, 

2 Bind up thoſe treſſes ] It was neceſſary that Conſtance 
ſhould be interrupted, becauſe a paſſion ſo violent cannot be borne 
long, I wiſh the following ſpeeches had been equally happy; 
but they only ſerve to ſhew, how difficult it is to maintain the 
pathetic long. Jouxsox. / 
3 ——vziry friends] The old copy reads, eviry fiends. Wery 
1: an adjective uſed by Heywood in his Silver Ave, 1613: 

„% My vaſſal furies, with their 2v/ery ſtrings, 

4% Shall laſh thee hence.“ STEEVENS, 


G 2 | K. Phil, 
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K. Phil. Bind up your hairs. | 
Conſt. Yes, that I will; And wherefore will do ir) 
J tore them from their bonds; and cry'd alodd, 
Oh that theſe hands could ſo redeem my 2, 
As they have given theſe hairs their liberty! 
But now I envy at their liberty, 
And will again commit them to their bonds, | 
Becauſe my poor child is a priſoner.— 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you ſay, 
That we ſhall ſee and know our friends in heaven : : 
If that be true, I ſhall ſee my boy again ; 
For, fince the birth of Cain, the firſt male-child, 
To him that did but yeſterday ſuſpire*, 
There was not ſuch a gracious creature born,. 
But now will canker ſorrow eat my bud, 
And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt ; 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit 
And ſo he'll die; and, riſing ſo again, 
When I ſhall mcet him in the court of heaven 
I ſhall not know him : therefore never, never 
Muſt I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
Pand. You hold too heinous a reſpect of grief. 
Conſt. He talks to me, that never had a ſon. 
K. Phil. You are as fond of grief, as of your child. 
Conſt. Grief fills the room up of my abſent child“, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 
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4 zat yeſterday ſofpire,] To /#ſpire in Shakſpeare, I be- 
lieve, only means to breathe, So, in K. Henry IV. P. II: 
„Did he ſiſpire, that light and weightleſs down 


6 Perforce muſt move.” SrREVYSE NS. 


5 —a gracious creature born.] Gracious, i. e. graceful. See 

vol. 1, 55 199- STEEVENS. 5 IN 
| 6 Grief fills the room up of my abſent child,] 

* Perfruitur lachrymis et amat pro conjuge luctum.“ 

' Lucan, lib, ix. 

A French poet, Maynard, has the ſame thought: 

Mon deuil meplait et me doit toujours plaire, 

« 4 me tient lieu de celle que je flains.” Maron. 
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KING JOHN, 85 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 
Then, have I reaſon to be fond of grief. 
Fare you well: “ had you ſuch a loſs as I, 
I could give better comfort than you do.— 
I will not keep this form upon my head, | 
[ Tearing off her hend-dreſs, . 
When there is ſuch diſorder in my wit. 
O Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair ſon ! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 
My widow-comfort, and my ſorrows” cure! | Exit. 
K. Phil. I fear ſome outrage, and T'll follow her. 
| Exit. 
Lewis, There's nothing in this world, can 5 85 
me joy: 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man; 
And bitter ſhame hath ſpoil'd the ſweet world's taſte, 
That it yields nought, but ſhame, and bitterneſs. 
Pand. Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, 
Even in the inſtant of repair and health, 
The fit is ſtrongeſt ; evils, that take leave, 
On their departure moſt of all ſhew evil: 
What have you loſt by loſing of this day? 
Lewis. All days of glory, joy, and happineſs. 
Pand. If you had won it, certainly, you had, 
No, no: when fortune means to men moſt good, 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. | 
*Tis ſtrange, to think how much king John hath loſt 


7 ad yon ſuth a loſs as I, 

could give better comfort 

This is a ſentiment which great ſorrow always diftates. Whoever 

cannot help himſelf caſts his eyes on others for afhitance, and often 
miſtakes their inability for coldneſs. Jonanson. 

* There's nothing in this &c.] The young prince feels his defeat 
with more ſenſibility than his father. Shame operates moſt 
ftrongly in the earlier years; and when can diſgrace be leſs wel- 
come than when a man is going to his bride? Jounson, 
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86 KING JOHN. 
In this which he accounts ſo clearly won | 
Are not yop griev'd, that Arthur is his priſoner? 
Lewis, As heartily, as he is glad he hath him. 
Pand. Your mind is all as youthful as your blood. 
Now heat me ſpeak, with a prophetic ſpirit; 
For even the breath of what I mean to ſpeak 
Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, each little rub, 
Out of the path which ſhall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne; and, therefore, mark. 
ohn hath ſeiz'd Arthur; and it cannot be, 
That, whiles warm life plays in that infant's veins, 
The miſplac'd John ſhould entertain an hour, 
One minute, nay, one quiet breath of reſt : 
A ſcepter, ſnatch'd with an unruly hand, 
_ Muſt be as boiſterouſly maintain'd as gain'd : 
And he, that ſtands upon a flippery place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him up: 
That John may ſtand, then Arthur needs muſt fall; 
So be it, for it cannot be but ſo. 1 755 | 
Lewis. But whatſhallI gain by young Arthur's fall? 
Pajd. You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 
Lewis. And loſe it, life and all, as Arthur did. 
Pand. 9 How green you are, and freſh in this old 
world! Fer F 
John lays you plots; the times conſpire with you: 
For he, that ſteeps his ſafety in * true blood. 
Shall find but bloody ſafety, and untrue, ' 
This act, ſo evilly born, ſhall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal ; 
That none ſo ſmall advantage ſhall ſtep forth, 


9 Hoy green &c.] Hall in bis Chronicle of Richard III. ſays, 

4 —what neede in that grene wworide the protector had &c. ? 
| | | | _ HENDERSON. 

true blood,] The blood of him that has the // claim. 

| 2 Kr Jouxds oN. 

The expreſſion ſeems to mean no more than innocent blood in 
general. REMAR Es. 45 5 r 

To 
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KING JOHN. 87 

To check his reign, but they will cheriſh it; 
No natural exhalation in the ſky, | 
No ſcape of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 
No common wind, no cuſtomed event, 
But they will pluck away his natural cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns, 
Abortives, preſages, and tongues of heaven, 
Flainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

Lewis. May be, he will not touch young Arthur's 

lite g 2 
But hold himſelf ſafe in his priſonment. 

Pand. O, fir, when he ſhall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Even at that news he dies: and then the hearts 
Of all his people ſhall revolt from him, 
And kiſs the lips of unacquainted change; 
And pick ſtrong matter of revolt, and wrath, 
Out of the bloody fingers” ends of John. 
Methinks, I ſee this hurly all on foot; 
And, O, what better matter breeds for you, 
Than I have nam'd !—The baſtard Faulconbridge 
Is now in England, ranſacking the church, 
Offending charity: If but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thouſand Englith to their fide ; 
+ Or, as a little ſnow, tumbled abour, 


No fcape of nature, ] The author very finely calls a nn,, 
birth, an gſtape of nature. As if it were produced while ſhe was 
buſy elſewhere, or intent on ſyme other thing. But the Oxford 
editor will have it, that Shakſpeare wrote: | 

No ſhape of nature, —— WARBURTON. 

The old copy reads: No ſcope, &e. STEEVENS. 

The word abortives in the latter part of this ſpeech, referring 
apparently to theſe /capes of nature, confirms: the emendation of 
the old copy that has been made. MaLows. 4x1 

, —they <vould be as a call] The image is taken from 
the manner in which birds are caught; one being placed for the 
purpole of drawing others to the net, by his note or call. 

1 | | | \  , -MaLons. 

+ Or, as a little ſnow, ] Bacon, in his Hifory of Henry VII. 
Speaking of Simnel's march, obſerves, that “ their /zoww-ball did 
not gather as it went,” Jouxsox. 
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88 KING JOHN. 


Anon becomes a mountain. O noble Dauphin, 
Go with me to the king: Tis wonderful, 
What may be wrought out of their diſcontent : 
Now that their ſouls are top-full of offence, _ 
For England go; I will whet on the king. 

| Lewis, Strong reaſons make ſtrong actions : Let 

us go; 
If you ſay, 857 the king will not ſay, no. [ Exeunt, 


England. 
Northampton. A room in the caſtle. 
Enter Hubert „ and executioners. 


Hub. Heat me theſe irons hot; and, look thou 
ſtand 


Wichin the arras; when I ſtrike my foot 

Upon the boſom of the ground, ruſh forth; 

And bind the boy, which you ſhall find with me, 

Faſt to the chair; be heedful : hence, and watch, 
Exec. Thope, your warrant will bear out the deed, 
Hub, Uncleanly ſeruple Fear not you: look 

dtc't.— * [ Exeunt executioners, 
Young lad, came forth ; ; I have to ſay with you. 


Enter Arthur, 


Arth. Good morrow, Hubert, 
Hub, Good morrow, little prince. 
Arth. As little prince (having ſo great a title 


5 —ſtrong actions] The oldeſt copy reads: inne ations: 
the folio 16 32 r STEEVE Ns. 
T 


KING JOHN 9 


To be more prince) as may be,— You are ſad, 

Hub. Indeed I have been merrier. | 
Arth. Mercy on me! 

Methinks, no body ſhould be ſad, but 1: 

Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 

o Young gentlemen would be as ſad as night, 

Only for wantonneſs. By my chriſtendom, 

So I were out of priſon, and kept ſheep, 

I ſhould be merry as the day is long; 

And ſo I would be here, but that I doubt 

My uncle practiſes more harm to me: 

He is afraid of me, and I of him: 

Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's ſon ? 

No, indeed, is't not; And I would to heaven, 

I were your ſon, ſo you would love me, Hubert. 

Hub, If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 

He will awake my mercy, which lies dead: 

Therefore I will be ſudden, and diſpatch. [ Aide. 

Arib. Are you ſick, Hubert? you look pale to-day : 

In ſooth, I would you were a little fick ; 

That I might fit all night, and watch with you: 

I warrant, 1 love you more than you do me. 

Hub. His words do take poſſeſſion of my boſom.— 

Read here, young Arthur [ Shewing a paper. 

How now, taoliſh rheum { 22 


5 Young gentlemen Rc. ] It ſhould ſeem that this affectation had 
found its way into England, as it is ridiculed by Ben Jonſon in the 
character of Maſter Stephen in Every Man in his Humour. Again, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Qucen of Corinth, Onos ſays: | 

Come let's be melancholy.” 
Again, in Lilly's Midas, ic: * Melancholy ! is melancholy 4 
word for a barber's mouth? Thou ſhould'ſ ſay, heavy, dull, and 
doltiſh : melancholy is the creſt of courtiers, and now every baſs 
companion, &c, 12 s he is melancholy,” Again, in the Life and 
Death of the Lord Cromwell, 16132 | ans 
TY „My nobility is wonderful melancholy,———— 

6 Is it not maß gentleman like to be melancholy i? 

n TW STEEVENS, 

Lily, in his Mydas, ridicules the affeftation of melancholy + 
Now every baſe companion, being in his muble fubles, ſays, he 
is melancholy, Thou ſhould'it ſay thou art Jumpiſh, If thou en- 

croach on our court terms, weele trounce thee,” FARMER. 
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90 KING JOHN, 


7 Turning diſpiteous torture out of door ? 
I muſt be brief; left reſolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womaniſh tears. 
Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? _ 
Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, tor fo foul effect: 
Muſt you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes; 
Hub. Young boy, I muſt. 
Arth. And will you? 
Hub. And I will. — 
Arth. Have you the heart? When your head did 
but ake, 
T knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The beſt I had, a princeſs wrought it me) 
And I did never aſk it you again: 
And with my hand at midnight held your head: 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon chear'd up the heavy time; 
Saying, What lack you? and, Where lies your grief ? 
Or, What'good love may I perform for you? 
Many a poor man 's ſon would have lain ſtill, 
And ne'er have ſpoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your ſick ſervice had a prince. 
"Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it, cunning: Do, an if you will: 
If heaven be pleas'd that you mult uſe me ill, 
Why, then you muſt.— Will you put out mine eyes: 
Theſe eyes, that never did, nor never ſhall, 
So much as frown on you:! > 
Hub. I have' ſworn to do it; 
And with hot irons muſt I burn them out. | 
Arth. Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do it! 
The iron of irſelf, though heat red-hot, 


A pproaching near theſe eyes, * would drink my tears, 
3 


— 


7 Turning F iſpiteous torture out of door 75 For torture fir T. 
Hanmer reads zatare, and is followed, [ think, N necelliry, 
by Dr, Warburton, JonunsoN. 

1 avould drink my tears, 14 Abr ih 
35 | And quench * fiery indignation] gf) 20 ENg0ta 
Atte 5 Thee 


K ING JOHN. 9 
And quench this fiery indignation, 
Even in the matter of mine innocence: 
Nay, after that, conſume away in ruſt, 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 
Are you more ſtubborn-hard than hammer'd iron? 
An if an angel ſhould have come to me, 
And told me, Hubert ſhould put out mine eyes, 
] would not have beliey'd him; no tongue, but Hu- 


bert's. [Hubert flamps, and the men enter. 
Hub. Come forth; do as I bid you do, | 


Arth, O, fave me, Hubert, fave me! my eyes are 
Out, | | 


Theſe laſt words are taken from the Bib!-. In the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, we read—** a certain tearftl looking tor of judgment 
aud fiery indignation.” ch. x. v. 27. WHALLEY. 

9 avould not have believed a tongue but Hubert's.] Thus Mr. 
Pope found the line in the old editions. According to this reading 
it is ſuppoſed that Hubert had told him, he would vet put out his 
eyes; tor the angel who ſays he would, is brought in us contra- 
dicting Hubert. Mr. Theobald, by what authority L don't know, 
reads: | 

| I xvould not haue believ*d him: no tongue, but Hubert's. 
which is fpoiling-the meaſure, without much mending the ſenſe. 
Shakſpeare, I am, perſuaded, wrote: 

| I would not have belien'd a tongue bate Hubert; 


i. e. abate, diſparage. The blunder feems to have arilen thus: 


bate ſignifies except, ſaving; fo the tranſertbers, taking it in this 
ſenſe, ſubſtituted the more uſual word ht in its place. | My alte- 
ration greatly improves the ſenſe, as implying a tenderneſs of af- 
tection for Hubert ; the common reading, only an opinion of Hu- 
bert's veracity ; whereas the point here was to win upon Hubert's | 
paſſions, which could not be better done than by ſhewing affection 
cowards him. WarkURr TOY, | OY 

I do not ſee why ihe old reading may not ſtand. Mr. Theobald's 
alteration, as we find, injures the meaſure, and Dr. Warburton's 
corrupts the language, and neither can be faid much to mend the 
ſenſe. Jauns ds. ö A 

Mr. 'Theobald's reading is the reading of the old copy, I have 
therefore reſtored it. train 
riæatar de lana ſpe caprina. 94 
Shakſpeare very probably meant the laſt line to have been bro- 
eee, re nay iy Mey a. 

{ would not have ᷣeliec bim; n tongue, but Huber! 

The old reading is, however, ſenſe. STEEVERS. 
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92 | KING JOHN. 

Even with the fierce looks of theſe bloody men. 
Hub. Give me the iron, I ſay, and bind him here, 
Arth. Alas, what need you be ſo boiſtrous-rough? 

J will not ſtruggle, I will ſtand ſtone-ſtill, 

For Heaven's ſake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 

Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive theſe men away, 

And I will fit as quiet as a lamb; 

I will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron angerly : 

Thruſt but theſe men away, and I'll forgive you, 

Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub. Go, ſtand within; let me alone with him. 
Exec. 1 am beſt pleas'd to be from ſuch a deed. 

[ Exeunt, 
Arth. Alas, I then have chid away my friend ; 

He hath a ſtern look, but a gentle heart; — 

Let him come back, that his compaſſion may 

Give life to yours. 

Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourſelf. 

Arth. Is there no remedy ? 

Hub. None, but to loſe your eyes. 

Arth. O heaven that there were but a moth in 
yours, 

A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wandring hair, 


Any annoyance in that precious ſenſe ! 
Then, feeling what ſmall things are boiſtrous there, 


Your vile mtent muſt needs ſeem horrible. 
Hub, Is this your e ? go to, hold your. 
tongue, 
Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Muſt needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 
Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert ! 
9 Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my, tongue, 
So I may keep mine eyes; O, ſpare mine eyes; 
Though to no uſe, but ſtill to look on you! 


9 Or, Hubert, if you ⁊vill, cut out my tongue, ] This is according 
to nature. We i imaging no evil fo great as that which is near us. 
Joanson, _ 


Lo, 
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KING JOHN. 93 

Lo, by my troth, the inſtrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 

Hub. I can heat it, boy. 

Arth. * 8 good ſooth; the fire is dead with 

grief, 

Being erate for comfort, to be us'd 
In undeſerv'd extremes: See elſe yourſelf ; 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his ſpirit out, 
And ftrew'd repentant aſhes on his head. 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy, 

Arth. And if you do, you will but make it bluſh, 
And glow with ſhame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance, will ſparkle in your eyes ; 
And, like a dog, that is compell'd to fight, 
Snatch at his maſter that doth tarre him on. 
All things, that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That mercy, which fierce fire, and iron, extends, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uſes. 

Hub. Well, ſee to live; I will not touch thine eye 
For all the treaſure that thine uncle owes: 


Vet am I ſworn, and I did purpoſe, boy, 


With this ſame very iron to burn them out. 
Arth. O, now you look like Hubert! all this whils 


' You were diſguiſed. 


Hub. Peace: no more. Adieu; 
Your uncle muſt not know but you are dead: 
I'll fill theſe dogged ſpies with falſe reports, 
And, pretty child, ſleep doubtleſs, and ſecure, 


No, in good ſooth ; &c.] The ſenſe is: he fire, being created 
not to hurt, but to comfort, is dead with grief for finding itſelf aſed 
in acts of cruelty, which, being innocent, I have not deſerved. | 

| | Joaxson. . 

® There is no malice in this burning coal; I Dr. Grey ſays, that 

20 malice in à burning coal is certainly abſurd, and that we ſhould 


read; 


« There is no malice burning in this coal.” STEEvens. 
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„% Kind jock 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all che world, | 
Will not offend thee. 

Arth. O heaven II thank you, Huber t. 


Hub. Silence; no more: Go cloſely in with n me; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee; [ Exeunt, 


S.-C E N E II. 


Tue court of England. 
Enter king John, Pembroke, Saliſbury; and other lords. 


K.Fobn. Here once again we fit, once again crown'd, 
And look'd upon, I hope, with chearful e yes. 
Pem. This once again, but that your highneſs 
pleas'd, 
Was once ſuperfluous : you v were crown'd before, 
And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd off; 
The faiths of men ne'er ſtained with revolt; 
Freſh expectation troubled not the land, 
With any long'd-for change, or better ate. 
Sal. Therefore, to be poſſeſs'd with double pomp, 
To guard a title that was rich before, 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a pertume on the violet, 
To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 


7? Go cloſeh in with me ;] i. e. ſecretly, 3 So, in 
Albumazar, 1610. act 11, ſc. 1. | 

„ [Il entertain him here, mean while, ſteal you 

* Cloſely into the room, Ke. 
Again, in The Athei/i*s Tragedy 1612, act iv. ſc. 1: 

« Enter Friſco cloſely. 8 | 


Again, in Sir Henry Wotton's Parallel : 


„ That when he was free from reſtraint, he ſhould cloſely take 


an out lodging at Greenwich.” Epiros. 


5 This once again, — was once ſuperfluous :] This one time more 


was one time more than enough. JOHNSON. 


It ſhould be remembered that king John was at preſent crowned 
for the fourth time. STEEVENS. 


9 To . @ title that was rich before,] To guar, is to fringes 
Jouxsox. 
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Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To ſeek the beautcous eye of heaven to garniſh, 
Is waſteful, and ridiculous exceſs. 

Pemb. But that your royal pleaſure muſt be done, 
This act is as an ancient tale new told; | ; 
And, in the laſt repeating, troubleſome, | 
Being urged at a time unſeaſonable. 

Sal. In this, the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured : 
And, like a ſhifted wind unto a ſail, 

It makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about ; 
Startles and frights conſideration ;  - | 
Makes ſound opinion ſick, and truth ſuſpected, 
For putting on ſo new a faſhion'd robe. 

Pemb. When workmen ſtrive todo better than well, 
They do confound their {kill in covetouſnefs : 
And, oftentimes, excuſing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worſe by the excuſe ; 
patches, ſet upon a little breach, 
iſcredit more in hiding of the fault, 

Than did the fault before it was ſo patch'd. 

Sal. To this effect, before you were new-crown'd, 
We breath'd our counſel: but it pleas'd your highneſs 
To over-bear it; and we are all well pleas'd; 

Since all and every part of what we would, 
Doth make a ſtand at what your highneſs will. 


9%. 


' They do confound their ſkill in covetouſneſs :] i. e. Not by 
their avariee, but in an eager emulation, an intenſe deſire of ex- 
celling ; as in Henry V: | | £ 

« But if it be a fin to covet honour, 
I am the molt offending ſoul alive.“ 
Ii hiding of the fault, 
Than did the fault 
Fault means blemi/h, - STEEV ENS. 
* Muſt mate a fand] The only authentick ancient copy 


reads: 

Doth make a ſtand, 7 4 
The change, I ſuppoſe, was made, becauſe it was thought that 
all required a plural verb; but 44 here ſigniſies the wvhele, Since 
the whole, and each particular part, of our wiſhes, doth make a 
ſtand &c. The old reading therefore may remain. Maron. 


K. John. 
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K. John. * Some reaſons of this double coronation 
I have poſſeſs d you with, and think them ſtrong; 
And more, more ſtrong (when lefler is my fear)+ 
I ſhall endue you with: Mean time, but aſk 
What you would have reform'd, that is not well ; 
And well ſhall you perceive, how willingly 
I will both hear and grant you your requeſts. 
Pemb. Then I, (as one that am the tongue of theſe, 
5 To ſound the purpoſes of all theit hearts) 
Both for myſelf and them (but, chief of all, 
Your ſafety, for the which myſelf and them 
Bend their beſt ſtudies) heartily requeſt 
The enfranchiſement of Arthur ; whoſe reſtraint 
Doth move the murmuring lips of diſcontent 
To break into this dangerous argument,— 
5 It, what in reſt you have, in right you hold, 
Why then your fears (which, as they ſay, attend 
| The 


0 


3 Some reaſons of this double coronation 
4 bave poſſeft you with, and think them flrong ; 
And more, more flrong (the leſſer is my fear) 
1 ſhall endue you with : | 
I have told you ſome reaſons, in my opinion frong, and ſhall tell 
more yet ſtronger; for the ſtronger my reaſons are, the 4% ig my fear 
of your diſapprobation. This ſeems to be the meaning, Jon nsox. 
4 And more, more firong, (the leſſer is my fear) 
T 'ſhall endue you wwi ; x ] 
The firſt folio reads: | | 
| (chen leſſer is my fear) | 
The preſent text is given according to Theobald, whoſe reading I 
cannot underſtand, though the true one is obvious enough + 
—— (when 4%er is my fear) Tvewnltr, 
I have done this reading the juſtice to place it in the text. 
3 OTEEVENS, 
5 To ſound the purpoſe——] To declare, to publiſh the deſires of 
all thoſe. Jonnson. | 
„V ubat inreff you have —)] The argument, I think, re- 
quires that we ſhould read : | | | 
If what in reſt you bave, in right you hold t. — 
The word not might have dropped out at the preſs. If this was 
not the caſe,. and the old reading be the true one, there ought to 
be a note of interrogation after the word exerciſe, at the end 15 
| 6 


NIN G IG HN. 57 
The ſteps of wrong) ſhould move you to mew up pM 
Your tender kinſman, and to choak his days 


With barbarous ignorance; and deny his youth 


The rich advantage of good exetciſe 5: | 


That the time's enemies may not have this 


To grace occafions, let it be our ſuit, 

That you have bid us aſk his liberty ; © 
Which for our goods we do no further aſk, 
Than whereupon our weal, on your depending, 


Counts it your weal, he have his liberty. 


K. John. Let it be ſo; 1 ds commit His youth 


Enter Hubert, 


To your direction. Hubert, what news with you? 
Pemb. This is the man ſiould do the bloody deed; 
He ſhew'd his warrant to a friend of mine 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye; that cloſe aſpect of his 
Does ſhew the mood of a miuch-troubled breaſt ; 
And I do fearfully believe; tis done, 
What we ſo fear'd he had a charge to do. 

Sal. The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience “, | 


the ſentence ; ſo that the meanin 7 1 be - you are entitled ty 


awhat you now quietly poſſeſs, why thei ſhould your fears move you, &. 
| : _ Marons: 
Perhaps we ſhould read. * 


If what in wre/ you have, in right you hold — 
i. e. if what you poſſeſs by an act of ſeizure or violence, &c. 
So again, in this play: | pul 2 
The imminent decay of auręſſed pomp. 
Mereſt is a ſubſtantive uſed by Spenſer, and by our author in 
Troilus and Creſida. STEEYENS.  _ | 
. good exerciſe :] In the middle ages the whole educa- 
tion of princes and noble youths cdnfiſted in martial exerciſes, c. 
Theſe could not be eafily had in a priſon, where mental improve- 
ments might have beenafforded ag well as any whete elſe ; but this 
ſort of education neyer 1 into the thoughts of our active, 


warlike, but illiterate nobility. Pzacy. 

7 Between his purpoſe and bis chhiſcience,] Between his conſciouſe 

1ſt of guilt, and his defign to conceal it by fair profeſſions. © 
| | Jounspn. 


Vor. V. H Like 
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I ſhall endue you with: Mean time, but aſk 


Doth move the murmuring lips of diſcontent 


I have told you ſome reaſons, in my opinion frong, and ſhall tell 


R. John. Some reaſons of this double coronation 
I have pofſeſs'd you with, and think them ſtrong ; 
And more, more ſtrong (when lefler is my fear)s 


What you would have reform'd, that is not well ; 

And well ſhall you perceive, how willingly 

I will both hear and grant you your requeſts. 
Pemb. Then I, (as one that am the tongue of theſe, 

To ſound the purpoſes of all their hearts) 

Both for myſelf and them (but, chief of all, 

Your ſafety, for the which myſelf and them 

Bend their beſt ſtudies) heartily requeſt 

The enfranchiſement of Arthur ; whoſe reſtraint 


To break into this dangerous argument,— 

5 It, what in reſt you have, in right you hold, 

Why then your fears (which, as they ſay, attend 
| The 


' 


3 Some reaſons of this double coronation 
4 bave poſſeft you with, and think them flrong ; 
And more, more flrong (the leſſer is my fear) 
1 ſhall endue you with : 


more yet ſtronger; for the ſtronger my reaſons are, the 4% is my fear 
of your diſapprobation. This ſeems to be the meaning, Jon xsox. 
4 And more, more firong, (the leſſer is my fear) 
T ſhall endue you K ; 
The firſt folio ceads : | 
(chen er is my fear) | 
The preſent-text is given according to Theobald, whoſe readirty I 
cannot underſtand, though the true one is obvious enough: 
—— (when e/ſer is my fear) TVAWUHIfr. 
I have done this reading the juſtice to place it in the text. 
oy | OTBEEVENS, | 
5 To ſound the purpoſe——] To declare, to publiſh the deſires of 
all thoſe, Jonnson. | 
. 6 If what in ref you have —-] The argument, I think, re- 
quires that we ſhould read : | | | 
If what in reſt you bave, in right you hold 2 .ͤñĩ _ 
The word act might have dropped out at the preſs. If this was 
not the caſe, and the old reading be the true one, there ought to 
be a note of interrogation after the word exerci/e, at the end of 
: the 


KING IG HN. 57 
The ſteps of wrong) ſhould move you to mew up | 
Your tender kinſman, and to choak his days 
With barbarous ignorance; arid deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exetciſe 5: _ 

That the time's enemies may not have this 

To grace occafiony, let it be our ſuit, 
That you have bid us aſk his liberty ; 
Which for our goods we do no further aſk, 
Than whereupon our weal, on your depending, 
Counts it your weal, he have his liberty: 
K. John. Let it be ſo; I do commit his youth 


er Ae; / 

To your direction. Hubert, what news with you? 

Pemb. This is the man ſfiould do the bloody deed ; 
He ſhew'd his warrant to a friend of mine 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye; that cloſe aſpect of his | 
Does ſhew the mood of a much-troubled breaſt ; 
And I do fearfully believe; tis done, 
What we ſo fear'd he had a charge to ds. 

Sal. The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience 7, 
the ſentence ; ſo that the meaning might be N you are entitled to 


what you now quietly poſſeſs, why then ſhould your fears move you, & c. 
| ALONE. 


- 


Perhaps we ſhould read: | ba * 
If what in re you have, in right you hold. 
i. e. if what you poſſeſs by an act of ſeizure or violence, &c. 
So again, in this play: | | | 
The imminent decay of wrefcd pomp. 
IWreft is a ſubſtantive uſed by Spenſer, and by our author in 
Trailus and Creſida. STEEVENS. _. 2 
885 good exerciſe :] In the middle ages the whole educa- 
tion of princes and noble youths cdnfiſted in martial exerciſes, &c. 
Theſe could not be eafily had in a priſon, where mental improve - 
ments might have beenafforded as well as any whete'elſe ; but this 
ſort of education never entered into the thoughts of our active, 
warlike, but illiterate noble - Pracy. «Dope gi 
7 Betxveen his  ferpoſe and 95 cBſcience,] Between his conſciouſe 
his defign to conceal it by fair profeſſions. - 
| Jounspn. 


Vor. V. H Like 


2:5 of guilt, an 
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Like heralds twixt two dreadful battles bete 
His paſſion is fo ripe, it needs muſt break. 
Pemb. And, when it breaks“, I fear, will iſſue täcude 
The foul corruption of a ſweet child's death. 
K. John. We cannot hold mortality s ſtrong hand. — 
Good lords, although my will to give is living, 
The ſuit which you demand is gone and dead; 
He tells us, Arthur is deceas'd to-night. 
Sal. Indeed, we fear'd, his ſickneſs was paſt cure. 
Pemb. Indeed, we heard how near his death he was, 
Before the child himſelf felt he was ſick: 
This muſt be anſwer'd, either here, or hence. 
K. John: Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on 
| me ? 
Think you, I bear the ſheers af deſtiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? 
Sal. It is apparent foul-play ; and tis ſhame, 
That greatneis ſhould fo groſsly offer it ;— 
So thrive it in your game | and fo farewell. 
Pemb. Stay yet, lord Saliſbury ; I'll go with thee, 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 
That blood, which ow'd the breadth of all this iſle 
Three foot of it doth hold ; Bad world the while! 
This muſt not be thus borne: this will break out 
To all our ſorrows, and ere long, I doubt. {| Exeur:. 
wk. John. They burn in indignation ; I repent : 
There is no ſure foundation ſet on blood; 
No certain life atchiev'd by others” death. —— | 


_ 9 Like heralds, "twixt two dreadful battles ſet:] But heralds are 
not planted, I preſume, i in the midſt betwixt two lines of battle; 
though they, and trumpets, are, often ſent over from party to 
party, to propoſe terms, demand a parley, Sc. have therefore 

ventured to read, ent. TauroOBALD. 

This Dr. Warburton has followed. without much advantage; 
t is not fixed, but only placed; heralds muſt be er between 
battles, in order to be ſent between them. Jokxsox. 

. 1 Aud, when it breaks, —— —] This is but an indelicate meta · 
phor, taken from an impoſthumated tumour. Jon xsox. 
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„„ Enter a Meſſenger. { 
A fearful eye thou haſt; Where is that blood, 
That I have ſeen inhabit in thoſe cheeks? 
So foul a x clears not without a ſtorm © -  _. 
Pour down thy weather: How goes all in France? 
Meſ. From France to England :.— Never fuch 4 
SET 16 x BE 7 
For any fortign preparation, | 
Was levy'd in the body of a land! 
The copy of your ſpeed is learn'd by them; 
For, when you ſhould be told they do prepare, 
The tidings come, that they ate all arrivid . 
K. John. O, Where hath our intelligence been 
. drunk? . "aw; : ; ' 
Where hath it flept ? Where is my mother's care; 
That ſuch an army could be drawn in France; 
And ſhe not hear of it | 
Meſſ. My liege, her ear 1 
Is ſtopt with duſt; the firſt of April, dy'd 
Your noble mother; And, as I hear, my lord, 
The lady Conſtahee in a frenzy dy d | 
Three days before: but this from rumour's tongue 
I idly heard, if true, or falſe, I know not. 8 
K. John; Withhold thy ſpeed, dreadful occafion ! 
O, make a league with me, till I have pleas' d 
My diſcontented peers !—What ! mother dead? 
How wildly then walks my eſtate in France ?— 
Under whoſe conduct came thoſe powers of France, 
That, thou for truth giv'ſt out, are landed here? 
Meſ. Under the Dauphin. 


From France to England. — ] "The king aſks how all goes in 
France, the meſſenger catches the word goes, and anſwers, that 
whatever is in France goes now into England. JoANSON. 

O, where hath our intelligence been drunt? 

Where hath it /ept ?] | | 
So, in Macbeth: © | | 
r « Was the hope drunk * | 
Wherein you dreſt yourſelt ? hath it pt fince ?'% STgzvINE. 


H 32 Enter 


100 KING JOHN. ' 
Enter Faulconbridge and Peter of Pomfret. 


K. John. Thou haſt made me giddy | 
With theſe ill tidings.— N ow, what ſays the world 
To your proceedings ? do not ſeek to ſtu 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 
Faulc. But, if you be afeard to hear the worſt, 
Then let the worſt, unheard, fall on your head. 
K. John. Bear with me, coutin ; for I was amaz'd 
Under the tide : but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood; and can give audience 
To any tongue, ſpeak it of what it will, 
. . Faulc. How I have ſped among the clergymen, 
The ſums I have collected ſhall expreſs. 
Bur, as I travell'd hither through the land, 
I find the people ſtrangely fantaſy d; | 
Poffeſs'd with rumours, full of idle dreams; 1 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear: 

x And here's a prophet, that I brought with me 
From forth the ſtreets of Pomfret, whom I found 
With many hundreds treading on his heels ; 

To whom he ſung, in rude harſh-ſounding rhimes, 
That, ere the next Aſcenſion-day at noon, 
Your highneſs ſhould deliver up your crown. 
K. John. Thou idle dreamer, wherefore did'ſt 
thou ſay ſo ? 
Peter. Fore-knowing that the truth will fall out ſo. 
K. John. Hubert, away with him; impriſon him; 
And on that day at noon, whereon, he ſays, 
I ſhall yield up my crown, let him be hang'd : 
Deliver him to fatety *, and return, 
For I muſt ule thee.— O my gentle couſin, 


[ Exit Hubert wwith Peter, 
Hear'ft thou the news abroad, who are arriv'd ? 


2 Deliver hint to ſa f—) 7 That i iy abi . cf: 
body. Jonusox. 
Faul. 
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Faule. The French, my lord; men's mouths are 
full of it: 
Beſides, I met lord Bigot, and lord Saliſbury, 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire) 
And others more, going to ſeek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they ſay, is kill'd 871 
On 27 1 
entle kinſman, go, 
al 4 thyſelf into their companies: 
have a way to win their loves again; 
Bring them before me. | 
Faulc. I will ſeek them out. 
K. John. Nay, but make haſte; the better foot 
before. | 
O, let me have no ſubject enemies, 
When adverſe foreigners affright my towns | 
With dreadful pomp of ſtout invaſion !— 
Be Mercury, ſet feathers to thy heels; 
And fly, like thought, from them to me again. 
Faulc. The ſpirit of the time ſhall teach me ſpeed. 
Exit. 
K. John. Spoke like a ſprightful noble Ne 
Go after him; for he, perhaps, ſhall need 
Some meſſenger betwixt me and the peers ; 
And be thou W * 
M.. With al my heart, my liege. [ Exit. 
K. John, My mother dead! e 


by enter Hubert. 4 


Hub. My lord, they ſay, * five moons were ſeen 
to-night : 


3 


five moons were ſeen to-night, &c.] This leiden 18 
mentioned by few of our hiſtorians: I have met with it no where 
but in Matthes of Wiftminſter and Polydore Virgil, with a ſmall - 
alteration, Theſe kind of appearances were more common about 
that time, than either before or ſince. Grey. 

This incident is likewiſe mentioned in the ſpurious copy of che 


play. STEE VERS. on 
H3 WP 


| Four fixed; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four, in wond'rous motion. 72 


— . —ä — 2 — — — X 
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ſage, which in Dr. Warburton's edition is marked as eminently 


Els, bl. I. no date; * Howleglas had cut all the lether for the 
* N e * 
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k. John, Wen 
Hub. Old men, and beldams, in the ſtreets 
Do propheſy upon it dangerouſjꝛ | 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths ; 
And when they talk of him, they ſhake their heads 
And whiſper one another in the earn ' 
And he, that: ſpeaks, doth gripe the hearer's wriſt ; 
Whilſt he, that hears, makes fearful action 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes, 
I faw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, | 
The whilſt his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth ſwallowing a taylor's news; 
Who, with his ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on ſhppers (which his nimble haſte*+ * 
; WE $93 . . N 4 ; : Had 
id | | "4 £4 
4 /ippers (which his nimble hal 
Had falſelh thruft upan contrary feet] | | 
I know not how the commentators underſtand this important paſ- 


beautiful, and, on the whole, not without juſtice. But Shak- 
ſpeare ſeems to have confounded the man's ſhoes with his gloves, 
He that is frighted or hurried may put his. hand into the wrong 
glove, but either ſhoe will equally admit either foot. The author 
ſeems to be diſturbed by the diforder which he defcribes. 2 
„ nr * J OHNSONs« - 
Dr. Johnſon forgets that ancient. /:3pers might-poſſibly be very 
different from modern ones. Scott in his D;/coverie of Witchcraft 
tells us: „He that receiveth a miſchance, will conſider, whether 
he put not on his ſhirt the wrong fide outwards, or his %. hoe on 
his right. foot. One of the jeſts of Scogan by Andrew Borde, is 
how he defrauded two ſhoemakers, one of a e foot boot, and 
the other of a Jef? foo? one, And Davies in one of his epigrams, 
compares a man to a foft-knit hoſe: that ſerves each leg. 
4 Wer „ Faux. 
In the Fleire, 1615, is the following paſſage: “ —— This ſel- 
tow is like your wpr:5bt foe, he will ſerve either foot.“ From 
this we may infer that ſome ſhoes could only be worn on that foot 
for which they were made. And Barrett in his Alvearie,, 1580, 
as an inſtance of the word avrong, ſays ; *© to put on his „hort 
%. Again, in A merye Jeſt of a Man that was called Howle- 


lefic 


. PK 0 


* ; 
" 
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Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet) 
Told of a many thouſand warlike French, 
That were embatteled and rank'd in Kent: 
Another lean unwaſh'd artificer | 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. | 
K. John, Why ſeek'ſt thou to poſſeſs me with 
theſe fears? ts] Pe 
Why urgeſt thou ſo'oft young Arthur's death? 
Thy hand hath murder'd him: I had a mighty cauſe 
To wiſh him dead, but thou hadſt none to kill him. 
Hub. Had none, my lord! why, did not you pro- 
voke me? 10-1031: 296.33 | 
K. John. It is the curſe of kings, to be attended 
By ſlaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody houſe of life: 
And, on the winking of authority, 
To underſtand a law; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majeſty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour than advis'd reſpect, 


a of 


lefte foote. Then when his maſter fave all his lether cur for the 
late foote, then aſked he Howleglas if there belonged not to the 


lte Foote 2 righte Foote, J hen fayd Howleglas to bis maiſter, If that 


he had tolde that to me before, I would have cut them, but an it 
pleaſe you I ſhall cut as mani igt gone unto them.“ STEEVENS. 
See Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, 170 3. 
p. 207 : „The generality now only wear ſhoes having one thin 
ſole only, and ſhaped after the right and left foot, fo that what is for 
one foot will not ſerve: the other.“ The: meaning ſeems to be, 
that the extremities of the ſhoes were not round or ſquare, but 
were cut in an oblique angle, or aſlant from the great toe to the 
little one. See likewiſe, the Philoſophical Franſactions abridged, 


vol. iii. p. 432, and vol. vii. p. 23. where, are exhibited ſhoes 


and ſandals ſhaped to the ſeet, ſpreading more to the outſide than - 
the inſide. ToLLET. 0 | r 20? 
5 1t is the curſe of kings, &c.] This plainly bints at Daviſon's 
caſe, in the affair of Mary queen of Scots, and ſo muſt have been 
inſerted long after the firit repreſentation. WAR BUN TW ‚W 
That the alluſion mentioned by Dr. Warburton, was intended 
by Shakſpeare, is highly probable.—But why need we ſuppoſe 
this paſſage added 0 the piece was finiſhed ? The queen of 
Scots was beheaded in 1587, ſome years, according to the beſt - 
account, before our author had produced any play on the ſtage. 
| | MaLleNne, 


, H 8 Hub. 


” 


4 KING JOHN. 


Hub, Here is your hand and ſeal for what J did, 
K. John. O, when the laſt account twixt heaven 
and earth 
Is to be made, then ſhall this hand and ſeal 
Witneſs. againſt us to damnation ! 
How oft the fight of means to do ill deeds, ' 
Makes deeds ill done? Hadeſt not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark d, 
Quoted *, and ſign'd, to do a deed of ſhame, 
This murder had not come into my mind : 
But, taking note of thy abhorr'd aſpect, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 
Apt, liable, to be employ'd in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Mad'ſt it no conſcjence to deftroy a prince. 
Hub. My lord, 
K. John. Had thou but ſhook thy head 's or madg 
a pau . 
When I ſpake darkly what I purpoſed; 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face ; 
Or bid me tell my tale in expreſs words ; 
Deep ſhame had ſtruck me dumb, made me break off, 
And: thoſe thy fears might have wrought fears 1 in me: : 


Bo Quoted—) i i. e. obſerved, diſtinguiſh'd, See vol. 1. p. 168, 
vol. iv. p. 149. STeevVENS. - 

'7 Haift thou but ſhook thy head, &c.) There are many touches | 
of nature in this conference of John with Hubert. A man en- 
gaged in wickedneſs would keep the profit to himſelf, and transfer 
the guilt to his accomplice. Theſe reproaches vented againſt Hu- 
bert are not the words of art or policy, but the eruptions of a mind 
ſwelling with conſciouſneſs of a crime, and deſirous of diſcharging 
its miſery on another, 

This account of the timidity of guilt is draw ab iþfis rec la 
mentis, from the intimate knowledge of mankind, particular 
that line in which he ſays, that to have bid him tell bis tale in is 
pig words, would have fruck him dumb; nothing is more certain, 
than that bad men ufe all the arts of fallacy upon themſelves, 
palliate their actions to their own minds by gentle terms, and hide 
themſelves from their own detection in n ambiguities and ſubter* 
e c rs 

But 


1 * 


Bat thou didſt underſtand me by my figns, 

And didſt in figns again parley with fin ; 

Yea, without ſtop, didſt let thy heart conſent, 5 
And, conſequently, thy rude hand to att 
The deed, Which both our tangues held vile to name. 
Out of my fight, and never {ce me more! 
My nobles leave me; and my ſtate is bray'd, 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers: 
Nay, in the body af this fleſhly land, I 


o 


* 


This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hoſtility and civil tumult reigns - F TW 
Between my conſcience, and my coufin's death. 
- Hub. Arm you againſt your other enemies, 

ll make a peace between your ſoul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive: This hand of mine 

Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 


Not painted with the crimſon ſpots of blood. 
Within this boſom never enter'd yet 


The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought 8 5 a 
| ; n 


3 The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought,) Nothing can be 
falſer than what Hubert here ſays in his own vindication g yet it 
was the poet's purpoſe that he ſhould ſpeak truth; for we find, 
from a preceding ſcene,' he motion of a murd*rous thought had en- 
tered into him, and that very deeply: and it was with difficul 
that the tears, the intreaties, and the innocence of Arthur had 
diverted and ſuppreſſed it. Nor is the expreſſion, in this reading, 
at all exact, it not being the neceſſary quality of a mud rau, 
thought to be dreadful, affrighting, or terrible: tor it being com- 
monly excited by the flattering views of intereſt, pleaſure, or re- 
venge, the mind is often too much taken up with thoſe ideas to at- 
tend, ſteadily, to the conſequences, We muſt conclude therefore 
that Shakſpeare wrote: 43; U BY as bes 

2 murderer's thought. hy oy 
And this makes Hubert ſpeak truth, as the poet intended he ſhould, - 
He had not committed the murder, and conſequently the - motion 
of a murderer's thought had never entered his boſom. And in this 
8 the epithet dreadful is admirably juſt, and in nature. 
For after the perpetration of the fact, the appetites, that hurried  . 
their owner to it, loſe their force; and nothing . ſucceds to take 
poſſeſſion of the mind, but a dreadful conſciouſneſs, that torments 
the murderer without reſpite or intermiſſion, War Bur rox. 


4 


10 KING JOHN: 


And you have flander'd-nature i in my form; - 

Which, how ſoevet rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind a: eh 

Than to be butcher of an innocent chit; ) 
K. Jobn. Doch ben live? O5 haſte thee to the 

eers, 

Throw chisrvepy report on their! incenfed rage, 
And make them tame to their obedience!” 

Forgive the comment that my paſſion made 

Upon thy feature; for my rage was UT: 

And toul imaginary eyes of blood tel 

Preſented thee more hideous, than thou art. 

Oh, anſwer not; but tomy cloſet: bring 

The angry lords, with all expedient haſte: 

1 conjure thee but ſlowly; fun mute fal“. beau. 


8 CENT ; it. = 
A Areet before 4 priſon.” . 
Euter Arthur on the G 8 


Arth; The wall is high; and yet will! leap Act 17 
Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me not! 5 
There's few, or none, do know me; if they did, 
This ſhip-boy's ſemblance hath diſguis'd me Ae 
Jam afraid, and yet Il venture it. | 
II get down, and do. not. break my. kimba, | 


1 a4 not ſee any ching 10 this change beit the ebene e 
which it is recommended. Read the line either way, the ſenſe is 
nearly the ſame, nor does Hubert tell truth in either reading when 
he charges John with ander ing his form. He that could once in- 
tend to burn out the eyes of a captive pee had a mind not oo 

Fair for the rulleſi form: oe NSON 

The ſpurious play is divided into two parts, the firſt of which - 

coneludes with the king's diſpatch 'of Hubert on this meſlage; the 
ſekond begins with Enter Arthur, e.“ as in the n 
ſcene. eros NS | 


1 in 


rn | 


111 find a kin ſhifts to get away | 
As good to die, and 80, as Wy and 4 

[ Leaps down. 
Oh me! my uncle's ſpirit i is in theſe ſtones ;— 
Heaven t take my ſoul, and England keep my bones! 


Dies. 
Enter Pembroke, Salibury,'a „ and ipor. 

Sat. Lords, I will meet him at ſaint Edmund's. Bury; | 
It is our ſafety, and we muſt embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 

Pemb. Who brought that letter from the candingt > 

Sal. The count Melun, a noble lord of France; 
: Whoſe private with me, of the Dauphin's love, 
Is much more general than theſe lines import. 
 Bigot. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. 


Sal. Or, rather then ſet forward: for twill be 
Two long days' Journey, lords, or e'er we meet? 


Enter Faulconbridge. . | 


Faulc. Once more to-day well 2 diſtemper'd 
lords! 


The king, by me, requeſts your preſence ſtraight. | 
Sal. 


, Whoſe ob Rc 4 1. e. hols private account of the Dau- 
phan's affection to our: cauſe, 1 18 much more ample than " letters, 
OPE, 

1 or Cer ve meer.) This phraſe, ſo 1 0 in our old 
writers, is not well underſtood. Or 1s here the ſame as ere, . e. 
before, and ſhould be written (as it is ſtill pronounced in Shr 
ſhire) ore. There the common people uſe it often. Thus, they 
lay, Ore o-morraw, for ere or before to-morrow, AN addition of £ 

ever, or &er, is merely augmentative. ' 
That or has the full ſenſe of before ; - 'and that e%er when ine! 
with it is merely augmentative, 1s proved from innumerable 
ſages in our ancient writers, wherein or occurs fimply without er, 
and muſt bear that ſignification. Thus, in the old tragedy of 
Mafter Arden of Feverſham, 1599, quarto,' (attributed 97 ome, 
ſough * to n the wife 102 FP | 

Ks, ve He : 
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Sal. The king hath diſpofleſs'd himſelf of us; 
We will not line his thin beſtained-cloak | 
With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where-e'er it walks: 
Return, and tell him ſa; we know the worſt. _ 
Faulc. What eber you think, good words, I think, 
were bek... | 
Sal. Our griefs, and not our manners, reaſon now 3, 
Faulc. But there is little reaſon in your grief; 
Therefore, twere reaſon, you had manners now. 
 Pemb. Sir, fir, impatience hath its privilege. 
Faulc. *Tis true; to hurt his maſter, no man elſe. 
Sal. This is the priſon: : What is he lies here? 
Seeing Arthur. 
Penib. O death, made proud with pure and A 
beauty? 
The earth Lat gk a hole to hide this deed. 
Sal. Murder, as hating what himſelf hath done, 
Doth lay it open to urge on revenge. 
Bigot. Or, when he doom'd this beauty to the grave, 
Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 
Sal. Sir Richard, what think yau ? You have be- 
beld , 
Or 


4% He ſhall be murdered or the gueſts come in.? 
Sig. H. B. III. PERCY. | 
Vo, i in Al! for Money, an old Merality, 1574: 
I could fit in the cold a good Ahle I ſwear, 
„ Or I would be weary ſuch ſuitors to hear.“ 
Again, in Every Man, another Morality, no date : : 
„As, or we departe, thou ſhalt know.“ 
Again, in the interlude of the D;/obedient Child, black tener, wo 
e: 
To ſend for victuals or I came away.” | 
That or ſhould: be written ore, I am by no means convinced. 
The vulgar pronounciation of a particular county, ought not to be 
received as a general guide, Ere is nearer the Saxon primitive, æn. 
TEEVENS» 
* —= reaſon no.] To reaſox, in Shakipenre, is not ſo aften 
to argue, as to talk. Jonxsox. a 
— 2 7 ou have beheld &c.] So both the folios, and I think, rightly, 


Or 
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Oc have you read; or heard ? or could you think ? 
Or do you almoſt think, although you ſee, 
That you do ſee ? could thought, without this object, 
Form ſuch another? This is the very top, 

The height, the creſt, or creſt unto the creſt, 

Of murder's arms: this is the bloodieſt ſhame, 
The wildeſt ſavag'ry, the vileſt ſtroke, 
That ever wall-ey'd wrath, or ſtaring rage, 
Preſented to the tears of ſoft remorſe. Bene: 
Pemb. All murders paſt do ſtand excus'd in this: 
And this, ſo fole, and fo unmatchable, 7 
Shall give a holineſs, a purity, 5 

To the yet- unbegotten fins of time; 

And prove a deadly bloodſhed but a jeſt, 
Exampled by this heinous ſpectacle. 

Faulc. It is a damned and a bloody work ; 

The graceleſs action of a heavy hand, 

If that it be the work of any hand. 

Sal. If that it be the work of any hand? 

We had a kind of light, what would enſue; 

It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand; 
The practice, and the purpoſe, of the king: 
From whoſe obedience I forbid my ſoul, 

Kneeling before this ruin of ſweet life, 

And breathing to this breathlefs excellence 

The incenſe of a vow, a holy vow +; 

Never to taſte the pleaſures of the world, 

Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor converſant with eaſe and idleneſs, 

Till I have ſet a glory to this hand, 

By giving it the worſhip of revenge“. 


the ſenſe being clearly, if you had not beheld, (as you do) could 
5.0u have credited, &c. Late editions read - Have you beheld &c. 
k 21 ENDERSON, - 


* A holy vort: WY, Ki 
Never to taſte the pleaſures of the evorld,] | 

This is a copy of the vows made in the ages of ſuperſtition and 

chivalry, | Jokxsox. $ - , . . . 


Pemb. 


| 
| 


ſays Mr. Pope: the f 
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116 K ING JOHN: ; 
_ . Pemb; Bigot. Our fouls religiouſly confirm thy 
words. Ne 3 


Enter Hubert. 


Hub. Lords, I'm hot with haſte in ſeeking you: 

Arthur doth live; the king hath ſent for you. 
Sal. Oh, he is bold, and bluſhes not at death: 

Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! 

Hub. Tam no villain; | 

Sal. Muſt I rob the law ? [ Drawing his ſword, 

Faulc. Your ſword is bright, fir ; put it up again. 

Sal. Not till I ſheath it in a murderer's ſkin; 

Hub. Stand back, lord Saliſbury, ſtand back, I ſay; 
By heaven, I think, my ſword's as ſharp as yours: 
I would not have you, lord, forget yourſelf, 


| 5 m—the worſhip of revengh] The worſhip is the dignity; the 
honour. We till fay avor/hipful of magifirates, Jofinson. 
ul I have ſet à glory to this hand, 
By giving it the worſhip of revenge.) _— 
J think it ſhould be—a glory to this head Pointing to the dead 
prince, and uſing the word æworſhip in its common acceptation. 4 
glory is a 2 term: | in | | 
&« Round a dd. beaver caſt a glory, 
olemn confirmation of the other lords ſeems 
to require this ſenſe. The late Mr. Gray was much pleaſed with 
this correction. FAK uE R. , 
The old reading ſeems night to me, and means 1 1 have 
famed and renowned my oxon hand ty giving it the honour of revenge 
for ſo foul a deed. Glory means ſplendor and magnificence in faint 
Matthew, iv. 29. Soy in Markham's Huſbandry, 1631, p. 363 * 
<< But if it be where the tide is feant, and doth no more but bring 
the river to a glory,” i. e. fills the banks without overflowing. So; 
in act ii. ſc. 2. of this play: 
| Ob, two ſuch ſilver currents, when they join, 
« Do lorify the banks that bound them in.” | 
A thought almoſt ſimilar to the preſent, . occurs in Ben Johſoy's 
Cataline, who, act iv. ſc. 4. ſays to Cethegus: „ When we 
meet again we'll ſacrifice to liberty. Cet. And revenge. That 


we may praiſe our hands once!“ 8 
1. e. Oh! that we may ſet a glory, or procure honour and praiſe, 


to our Zands, which are the inſtruments of action. ToLLET. 


Nor 
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KING JOHN. 11 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence*; 
Leſt I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatneſs and nobility. = 
Bigot. Out, dunghill ! dar'ſt thou brave a nobleman? 
Hub. Not for my life: but yet I dare defend 
My innocent Hfe againſt an emperor. * 
Fal. Thou art a murderer. | 
Hub. Do not prove me ſo? ; 2 We 
Yet, I am none: Whoſe tongue ſoe'er ſpeaks falſe, 
Not truly ſpeaks ; who ſpeaks not truly, lies. 
Pemb. Cut him to pieces. 
Fanlc. Keep the peace, I ſay. 
Sal. Stand by, or I ſhall gaul you, Faulconbridge. 
Faulc. Thou wert better gaul the devil, Saliſbury : 
If thou but frown on me, or ſtir thy foot, * 
Or teach thy baſty ſpleen to do me ſhame, 
11 ftrike thee dead. Put up thy ſword betime ; 
Or I'll ſo maul you and your toaſting-irons, 
That you ſhall think the devil is come from hell. 
Bigot. What wilt thoudo, renowned Faulconbridge? 
Second a villatn, and a murderer ? r 
Hub. Lord Bigot, I am none. 
Bigot. Who Kill'd this prince? 
Hub. *Tis not an hour fincel left him well: 
I honour'd him, I lov'd him; and will wee 
My date of life out, for his ſweet life's loſs. 
Sal. Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes, 
For villainy is not without ſuch rheums _ 
And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 


true defence ;) Honeſt defence; defence in a good cauſe. 
Jon NSON. 

7 Do not prove me ſo; r 
Yet, Iam none | ——— — A. eee 

Do not make me a murderer by compelling me to kill you; Tam 
hitherto not a murderer, Jouns0nN.  _ A AE 
Hour toafting+iron, | The ſame,thought is found in X, 
Hen, V: I dare not fight, but I will wink and hold out mine 
ren. It is a ſunple one, but what though? it will toaft cheeſe.” 1 
Nin | _— *  "OTEEVENS. 
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112 KING JOH 3 
Like rivers of remorſe and innocency. 

Away, with me, all you whoſe ſouls abhor _ 
The uncleanly ſavours of this ſlaughter-houſe; 


For I am ſtifled with this ſmell of fin: 


Bigot. Away, toward Bury, to the Dauphin there! 
Pemb. There, tell the king, he may enquire us out, 
X | | | Exeunt lor ds, 
.Favulc, Here's a good world Knew you of this 
fair work? 
Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didſt this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 
Hub. Do but hear me, fir. 
Faulc. Ha! I'll tell thee what; | 


Thou art damn'd ſo black—nay, nothing is ſo black; 


Thou art more deep damn'd than prince Lucifer: 

There is not yet ſo ugly a fiend of hell | 

As thou ſhalt be, if thou didſt kill this child. 

Hub. Upon my foul, —— | 
Faulc. If thou didſt but conſent 

To this muſt cruel act, do but deſpair, | 

And, if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 


That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb 
Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee ; a ruſh will be a beam 


To hang thee on: or, would'ſt thou drown thyſelf, 
Put but alittle water in a ſpoon, | 
And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up.— 
I do ſuſpe& thee very grievouſly, 
Hub, If I in act, conſent, or fin of thought, 


9 There is not yet, &c.] I remember once to have met with a 


book, printed in the time of Henry VIII. (which Shakſpeare 


poſſibly might have ſeen) where we are told that the deformity of 
the condemned in the other worldis exactly proportioned to thede- 


grees of their guilt. The author of it obſerves how difficult it 
would be, on this account, to diſtinguiſh between Belzebub and 


Judas Iſcariot. STp8vess. 
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Be guilty of the ſtealing that ſweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me |! w 
J left him well. * | 
Fault. Go, beat him in thine arms. 
Jam amaz'd, methinks, and loſe my. way p 
Among the thorns and datigers of this world. 
How eaſy doſt thou take all England up ! 
From forth this morſel of dead royalty, 
The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven; and England now is left 
To tug, and ſcamble, and to part by-the teeth 
The un-owed intereſt * of proud-ſ{welling ſtate. 
Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majeſty, 
Doth dogged war briſtle his angry creſt, 
And ſnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace : 
Now powers from home; and diſcontents at home, 
Meet in one line; and vaſt confuſion waits 
(As doth a raven on a fick fallen beaſt) 
The imminent decay of wreſted pomp *. 
How happy he, whoſe cloak and cincture can 
Hold out this tempeſt, Bear away that child, 
And follow me with ſpeed ; T1] to the king: 
A thouſand” bufineſſes are brief in hand, | 
And heaven itſelf doth frown upon the land. [ Exeunt, 


The un-orved intereſl——] i. e. the intereſt which has no pro- 
per owner to claim it. STEvEENS. | a . 

* The imminent dicay of wwrefted pomp.) Mreſted pomp is greatneſs 
obtained by wiolence. Jonunson. | | 

3 —and cinture——) The old copy reads center, probably 
for ceiature. Fr. STERVENs. 


Var, V. | s 1 | ACT 
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AC 1 v. 8 0 E N E I. 
The Court of England. * 8 


% 


1 King John, Pandulph, and attendant 


R. John. Thus have 1 yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. [ Giving up the crown, 
Pand. Take again 
From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 
Your ſovereign greatneſs and authority. 
K. Fohn. Now keep . holy word : go meet the 
French; 
And from his holineſs uſe all your power 
To ſtop their marches, fore we are inflam'd. 
Oùͤr diſcontented counties do revolt; 
Our people quarrel with obedience; 
Swearing allegiance, and the love of ſoul, 
To ſtranger blood, to foreign royalty. 
This inundation of miſtemper'd humour 
Reſts by you only to be qualify'd. 
Then pauſe not ; for the preſent time's ſo ſick, 
That preſent medicine muſt be miniſtred, 
Or overthrow incurable enſues. | 
Pand. It was my breath that blew this tempeſt UP, 
Upon your ftubborn uſage of the pope: 
But, fince you are a gentle convertite+, 
My tongue ſhall huſh again this ſtorm of war, 
And make fair weather in your bluftering land. 
On this Aſcenſion- day, remember well, 
Upon your oath of ſervice to the pope, 
Go I to make the French lay down their arms. | Exit, 


S 


=_ 


4 a gentle convertite,] A convertite is a convert. 80, 
in Marlow's Jew of Malta, 1633: 
„No, governour, I'll be no convertite.” STEEVENS, 


*”%. 


A oy rn A „ | XK. John. 
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K. John. Is chis Aſcenfioniday Did de pruphet 
Day, that, before Aſcenfion-dy at non, 

My crown TI ſhould give off? Even fo I have: 


I'did ſuppoſe, it ſhould be on conſtraint ; 
But, heaven be thank d, ie is but voluntary, 


Enter Paulconbrilge 
Faulc, All Kent hath yielded ; nothing there holds 


- e 

But Dover caſtle : London hath receiv d, | 

Like a kind hoſt, the Dauphin and his powers: : 

Your nobles would not hear you, but are gone 

To offer ſervice to your enemy; 

And wild amazement hurries up and down 

The little number of your doubtful friends. 

K. John. Would not my lords return to me again, 

After they heard young Arthur was alive? 

Faulc. They found him dead, and caſt i into the 
ſtreets 

An empty caſket, where che jewel of life, 

By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 

K. John. That villain: Hubert told me, he did live. 

Faulc. So, on my ſoul, he did, for aught he knew. 

But wherefore do you droop f why look you ſad ? 

Be great in act, as you have been in thought; 

Let not the world lee fear, and {ad diſtruſt, 


— @ 


Of bragging horror: ſo ſhall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviours from the ts 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntleſs . of reſolution. 

Away; and gliſter like the god of war, 
When he intendeth to become the field: 
Shew boldneſs; and aſpiring. confidence. 
What, ſhall they ſeek the hon in his den? 


And fright him there; and make him tremble Go” pF. 
I 2 


To meet diſpleaſure farther from the doors; 


Let us then away with conrage; yet I ſo well Lon the faintneſs of 
 temies who hade more ſpirit than themſelves, Jonx sos. 


116 KING:-JOHN 
Oh, let it not be ſaid !—Forage, and run 


And grapple with him, ere he come ſo nigh. 
K. John. The legate of the pope hath been with me, 
And I have made a happy peace with him; | 
And he hath promis'd to diſmiſs the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. | 
Faulc. Oh inglorious league! 
Shall we, upon the 1 of our land, 
Send fair - play orders, and make compromiſe, 
Inſinuation, parley, and baſe truce, 
To arms invaſive ? ſhall a beardleſs boy, 
A cocker'd ſilken wanton brave our fields, 
And fleſh his ſpirit in a warlike ſoil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread ', 
And find no check? Let us, my liege, to arms: 
Perchance, the cardinal cannot make your peace; 
Or if he do, let it at Teaſt be ſaid, | 
They ſaw we had a purpoſe of defence. _ 
R. John. Have thou the ordering of this preſent 
time. 7 1 | 
Faulc, Away then, with good courage; yet, Iknow”, 
Our party may well meet a prouder toe. ¶ Exeunt. 
| . SCENE 


5 Forage, and run] To forage is here uſed in its original 
ſenſe, for to range abroad. Jornson. _ | 
6 Mocking the air with colour] He has the ſame image i 
Macbeth: 122 * * 

ere the Norwegian banners flout the Ny, 
« And fan our db rol . Jounson. | 
From theſe two paſſages, Mr. Grey ſeems to have formed the 
firſt ſtanza of his celebrated ode: 
« Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs king! Ch” 
« Confuſion on thy banners 2 f 
«© Though fan'd by ueſt's crimſon wing, 
«© They mock the air in 44 ſtate.” M 2 
7 Avay then, with good courage; yet 1 know, 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe 


our party, that I think it may eafily happen that they ſhall encounter 


* + * 
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" $cnng un. | 
The Dauphin's camp at H. Edmund's. Bury. 


Enter, in arms, Lewis, Saliſbury, Melun - Pembroke, 
Bigot, and Soldiers, 


Lewis, My lord Melun, let this be copied out, 
And keep it ſafe for our remembrance : 
Return the precedent ? ta theſe lords again; 
That, having our fair order written down, 
Both they, and we, peruſing o'er theſe notes, 
May know wherefore. we took the ſacrament, 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

$a]. Upon our ſides it never ſhall be broken. 
And, noble Dauphin, : albeit we ſwear 
A voluntary zeal, and an unurg'd faith, 
To your proceedings ; yet, believe me, prince, 
I am not glad that ſuch a ſore of time 
Should ſeek a plaiſter by contemn'd revolt, 


Dr. Johnſon is, I believe, miſtaken. Faulconbridge means; 

for all their boaſting I know very well that our party is able to cope 

with one yet prouder and more confident of its {ſtrength than theirs. 

Faulconbridge would otherwiſe diſpirit the king, whom he means 

to animate, STEEVENS. 

4 H. Edmund's-Bury.] 1 have ventur'd to fix the place 

of the ſcene here, which is ſpecified by none of the editors, on 

the following authorities, In the preceding act, where Saliſbury 

has fixed to go over to the Dauphin; he ſays: 

Lords, I will meet him at St. Edmund's-Bury. 

And count Melun, in this laſt act, ſays ; 

m— ny more with ne, 

Upon the altar at St. Edmund's-Bury ; 

Even on that altar, where 1 to you 

| Dear amity, and everlaſting love. 

And it appears likewiſe from The Froubleſome Reign of King John, 

in two parts, (the firſt rough model of this play), that the inter- 

change of vows betwixt the Dauphin and the Engliſh barons, was 

at St. Edmund's-Bury, THEOBALD. . 2 
9 ——the precedent, c.] d. e. the original treaty between 

the Dauphin and the Epgliſh lords, Steven. 8 | 


11 EINS JOHN: 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound, 
By making many l Oh, it grieves my ſoul, 
That 1 muſt draw this metal from my tide 
To be a widow-maker; oh, and Ts 
Where honourable reſcue, and defence, 
Cries out upon the name of Saliſpury: 
But ſuch is the infection of the time, 
That, for the health and phyſic of our right, 
We cannot deal but with-the very hand 
Of ſtern injuſtice and confuſed wrong — 2 D 
And 1s't not pity, oh my grieved friends! 
That we, the ſons and children of this gr 
Were born to ſee ſo ſad an hour as this; | 
Wherein we ſtep after a ſtranger march 0 
Upon her gentle boſom,” and fill u ß 
Her enemies“ ranks, (I muſt withdraw and tvoep | 
Upon the ſpot of this enforced cauſe) | 
To grace the gentry of a land remote 
And follow unacquainted eolours here? 0 
What, here ?—O nation; that thou could! Ketlove 
That Neptune's arms, who clippeth thee about, 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyſelf, 
And grapple thee untp a pagan ſhore ; 
Where theſe two Chriſtianarmies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of ere 
And not to ſpend it ſo unneighbourly ! | 
Lewis. A noble temper doſt thou thaw in this;. 
And great affections, wreſtling in thy boſom, 
Do make an earthquake of nobility. - + + | 
Oh, what a noble combat haſt thou fought, 
Between compultion, and a brave 3 11 


1 And grapple thee, Kc. ] The old copy reads: And cripple ther, 
&c. Perhaps our 3 wrote gripple, a word uled by: nes 
in his Pohholbion, ſon 

That thruffs his gripple hand into, her goldep mam. 
3 

a com pulſion, aud a brave rope 4 This compul 

was the neceſſity of a reformation, in the ſtate ; which, ACCOr ing bY 


N s opinion (who, in his 25 preceding, calls it 2 
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Let me wipe off this khonourable deu, 
That ſilverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks: | my 37 
My hèart bath melted at a lady's tears, S 
Being an ordinary inundation; . 8 
But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 
This ſhower, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more ama d 
Than had I ſeen the vaulty top of heaven 
Figur'd quites 'er with burning meteors: re 
Lift up thy brow, renowned Saliſbury, | 99, £93029 5 
And with a great heart heave away thisftorm-: | 
Commend theſe waters to thoſe baby "nt 

That never ſaw the giant world eßrag ey 

Nor met with fortune other than at feaſts,” ©" 
Full warm of blood, of mirth, of goſſiping 
Come, come; for thou ſhalt chruft "uy ROO deep 
Into the putſe of rich proſperity, 

As Lewis himſelf — ſo, nobles, ſhall youll 65 
That Enit Your finews to hg r of itn. 3 * 


4 


Enter Pontelph, „ attended.” > 


And even thee, methinks, an angel fake); dad! 
Look, where the holy legate comes-apace, -+ - 
To give us Warrant from the hand of heaven, "MOT 
And on our actions ſet the. name of e = 
With holy-breath. * 104 


Pand. Hail, noble * Ft ance( | ans 5 1 
The next is this, — king John hath rangi. 1 
Himſelf to, Rome; his Wan come * 47 


forced cam) could Lf be procured * foreign arms: * the 
brave reſpect was the love of his country. Vet the Oxtord editor, 
for compulſion, reads compaſſion. "Warnukrons © © 

3 an angel ſpate :} Sir T. Hanmer, and after bim Dr. 
Warburton read here : - ax angel ſpeeds. I think unneceſſarily, 
The Dauphin does not yet hear. the legate indeed, nor pretend io 
hear him ; but ſeeing him advance, and concluding thar he comes 
to animate and authorize him with the power of the church, he 
cries out, t the fight of this boly. «Many 1 . encouraged. as by the 
voice of an angel, Jouxson. 

14 That 
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That fo ſtood out againſt the holy church, 
The great metropolis and ſee of Rome: 
Therefore thy threat ning colours now wind up, 
And tame the ſavage ſpirit af wild war; 
That, like a lion foſter'd up at hand, 

It may lie gently at the foot of peace, 
And be no further harmful than in ſnew. | 

Lewis. Your grace ſhall pardon me, I will nat back; 

I am too high-born to be property d, 
To be a ſecondary at ade: | 

Or uſeful ſexrving-man, and inſtrument, 

To any ſovereign ſtate throughout the world. 
Your breath rft kindled the dead caal of wars 
Between this chaſtis'd kingdom and myſelf, 

And brought in matter that ſhould feed this fire; 
And now tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that ſame weak wind which enkindled it, 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with intereſt to this land, 

Yea, thruſt this enterprize into my heart ; 

And come ye now to tell me, John hath made 

His peace with Rome? What is that peace to me? 
T, by the honour of my marriage-bed, 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine; 
And, now it is half-conquer'd, muſt I back, 
Becauſe that John hath made his peace with Rome? 
Am I Rome's flave? What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what munition ſent, 

To underprop this ation ? ist not „ 
That undergo this charge ? who elſe but I, 

And ſuch as to my claim are liable, 

Sweat in this buſineſs, and maintain this war? 
Have I not heard theſe iflanders ſhaut our, | 
Vive le roy ! as I have bank'd their towns *? 


+ ——as I have bankd their towns?) Band their towns may 
mean, thrown up entrenchments hefore their towns, 
The ſpurious play of X. Jobn, however, leaves this interpre- 
tation extremely diſpytable. It appears from thence that — => 
2 * 1 
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Have I not here the beſt cards fołk the game, 

To win this eaſy match play'd for a crown ? 

And ſhall I now give o'er the yielded ſer ? 

No, no, on my foul, it never ſhall be ſaid. 

Pand. You look but on the outfide of this work. 

Lewis. Outſide or inſide, I will not return 

Till my attempt fo much be glorify'd , 

As to my ample hope was promiſed A . 

Before 1 drew this gallant head of war, 

And cull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world, 

To out-look conqueſt, and to win renown _ 

Even in the jaws of danger and of death, _ 
5 | | Trumpet ſounds. 

What Iuſty trumpet thus doth ſummon us? | 


i E unter Faulconbridge, attended. 


Faulc., According to the fair play of the world, 
Let me have audience ; I am — to ſpeak : 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king 

come, to learn how you have dealt for him; 
And, as you anſwer, I do know the ſcope 

And warrant limited unto my tongue. 

Pand. The Dauphin is too wilful-oppoſite, 

And will not temporize with my entreaties; 

He flatly fays, he'll not lay down his arms. 

Faulc. By all the blood that ever fury breath'd, 
The youth ſays well: Now hear our Engliſh king; 
For thus his royalty doth ſpeak in me, | 
He is prepar'd ; and reaſon too, he ſhould : 


lutations were given to the Dauphin as he ſailed along the banks 
ct the river. This I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare calls banking the towns, 

- from the hollow holes of Thamelis | 
% Echo apace replied, Vive le roy! 
« From thence along the wanton rolling glade, 
„To Troynovant, your fair metropolis.” 
We ſtill ſay to coaff and to fark; and to bark has no leſs of 
propnety, though it is nt pegonciled to us by modern uſage. 

4 vet: | DTEBVENSs 


This 
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This apiſh and unmannerly approach, 
This harneſs'd maſque, and unadviſed revel,, 
This unhair'd ſawcineſs, and boyiſh troops, 
The king doth ſmile at; and is well prepar'd 28 
To whip this dwarfiſh War, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his tęrtitories. 
That hand, which had the ſtrength, even at your door, 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch *; 
To dive, like buckets, in concealed wells: 
To crouch in litter of your ſtable planks;  _ 
To lie, like,pawns, lock'd up in cheſts and trunks; 
To hug with ſwine; to ſeek ſweet ſafety out 

In vaults and priſons; and to; thrill, and ſhake, 
Even at the crying of your nation's crow, _ 
Thinking this voice an armed Engliſhman ;— 
Shall that victorious: hand be feebled here, 

That in your chambers gave you chaſtiſement ? 
No: Know, the gallant monarch is in arms; 


F..& 


ME” | Z 
A&A © * 


5 This unheard of ſawcineſs, and bbyiſh troops, ] Thus the print- 
ed copies in general; but znheatd is an epithet of very litile force 
or meaning bere; beſides, let us ohſqrve how it is coupled. Faul. 
conbridge is ſneering at the Dauphin's invaſion, as an unadviſed 
enterprize, ſavouring of youth and indifcretion'; the reſult of 
childiſhpeſs, and unthinking raſhaeſ; and he ſeems altogether to 
dwell on this character of it, by calling his preparation bayi/b t 
dwarfi/h war, pigmy arms, & c. which, according to my emenda- 
tion, lort very well with unhair's, i. e. unbearded ſaweineſs. 


, | | \ THEOBALD. * 
Vet another reading might be recommended ; :: 
This unair'd ſawcineſs, —— of or5rby. 5 
i. e. wntravelled rudeneſs. In this ſenſe the word is uſed in the 
Pucen of Corinth, by Benumont and Fletcher: N 
* — tis a main poſture, 


1 And to all zuaird gentlemen will betray you.“ 
. Again, in the Winter's Tale: though I have been, for the 


moſt part, aired abroad, I deſire to lay my bones, &c.” 
| ' STEEVENS. 
6 ate the hatch ;] To take the hatch, is to leap the hatch. 


To take a hedge or a'ditch is the hunter's phraſe. Ss EVEN 8. 


So, in Mailinger's Fatal Dowwry, 1632 : Br 
„look about and neigh, tale hedge'and ditch, . , 1 
„ Feed in my neighbour's paſtures.” MaLORE. And 


3 


And like an eagle o'er A atlery, towers e 2 
To ſouſe annoy ance that comes near hixmeſt,— 
And you degenerate, your ingrate xevbits, .. 
You bloody Neroes, ripping up the Womb. 
Of your dear mother England, bluſh for ame: 
For your own ladies, and pale- viſag'd maids, 
Like Amazons, came trip̃ping after drums; 
Their thimbles into a rmed. gantlets change, 
Their neelds to lance" „and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody: inelinstion. Kat 
Lewis. There end thy, Wee, and turn thy & in 
peace; g ol. 4 
We grant, thou canſt out-ſcold v: : Fare thee w vel; ö 
We hold our time too rtr — bes 1, ane 
With ſuch a brabler. K 
Pand. Give me leave to l i ae NVA £37.4 
Faulc, No, I will ſpeak. 
Lewis. We will attend t6-neither :— 
Strike up the drums; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our intereſt, and our being here. 
Faulc. Indeed, your. drums, being beaten, WHl 
ery out; af 
And fo ſhall you, "being beaten 75 Po b but tart 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum is ready brae'd,. 1 
That ſhall reverberate all as loud as thine ; Sano iT 
Sound but another, and another ſhall, 3 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, . 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder: for at band 
(Not truſting to this halting legate here, 
Whom he hath us'd rather for ſport than need) 
Is warlike John ; ang 1 in his forehead ſits 


e 


7 I. an eagle o'er - bis aie y towers, | * 2 is the neſt of 
an eagle. See vol. vii. p. 35. ,OTEEVENS. 


3 Their needV's to lances,——] Here er mond read all, as 
in the Midſummer ight's Dream: 

% Have with our zcelds created bo one flower.“ : 
Fairfax has the fame contraction of the word. 1 


. A bare- 


# <4 
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A bare-ribb'd death, whoſe office is this day 

To feaſt upon whole thouſands of the French. 
Lovis. Strike up our drums, tofind this danger out. 
Faulc. And thou ſhalt find it, Dauphin, do not 
| doubt. | | * a 1 Exeunt 


S CEN E III. 
Au of baut. 
Maris. Enter King John, and Hebert. | 
K. John. How goes the day with us? oh, tell me, 
| Hubert. LIL IF? , 
Hub. Badly, I fear : How fares your majeſty 2 


K. John. This fever, that hath troubled me fo long, 
Lies heavy on me; Oh, my heart is fick! _ 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Me. My lord, your valiant kinſinan, Faulcor- 
bridge, 
Defires your majeſty to leave the field ; 
And ſend him word by me, which way you go. 
K. r him, toward Swinſtead, to the abbey 
there. | 
Meſ. Be of good comfort; for the great ſupply, 
That wad expected by the Dauphin lots, 15 f 
Are wreck'd three nights ago on Goodwin ſands. 
This news was brought to Richard 9 hut even now : 
The French fight coldly, and retire themſelves. 
X. John. Ah me ! this tyrant fever burns me up, 
And wilt not let me welcome this good news.—— 
Set on toward Swinſtead : to my litter ſtraight; 
Weakneſs poſſeſſeth me, and I am faint. | Exeun, 


 Þ — Richard] Sir. Richard Faxlceabridge;oicandl yet the 
| king a little before (act iii. ſc. 2.) calls him by gl name 
of Philip, STEEVENS. i 


* 


SCENE 


KING JOHN. 178 
SCENE 1V. 
The French cams. 
Enter Salisbury, Pembroke, and Biꝑot. 


Sal. I did not think the king ſo ſtor'd with friends. 
Pemb. Up once again ; put ſpirit in the French ; 
If they miſcarry, we miſcarry too. | 
al. That miſbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 
In ſpight of ſpight, alone upholds the day. 
Pemb. 07 17 king John, ſore ſick, hath left 
e field. 


p 
L 


Enter Melun wounded, and led by ſoldiers. 


Melun. Lead me to the reyolts of England here. 
Sal. When we were happy, we had other names. 


Pemb. It is the count Melun, 
Hal. Wounded to death. 


Mel. Fly, noble Engliſh, you are bought and ſold ; 
'Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, + 
And welcome home again diſcarded faith. 
Seek out king John, and fall before his feet; 
For, if the French be lords of this loud day, 
He means to recompence the pains you take, 
By cutting off your heads : Thus hath he ſworn, 
And I with him, and many more with me, 


 Unthread the rude eye of rebellion,} Though all the copies 
concur in this reading, how poor is the metaphor of «nthreading 
the eye of a needle ? And beſides, as there is no mention made of 
2 needle, how remote and obſcure is the alluſion without it? The 
text, as I have reſtored it, is eaſy and natural; and it is the 
mode of expreſſion, which our author is every where fond of, to 
tread and untread, the avay, path, fes, & c. THEOBALD. 

The metaphor is certainly harſh, but I do not think the paſ- 
fage corrupted, Jounon. 2 | FE 

Shakſpeare elſewhere uſes the ſame expreſſion, threading dark 
night. ST&EVENS. | 
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Upon the altar at Saint Edmund's-Bury ; 
Even on that altar, where we ſwore to you 
Dear amity and everlaſting love. 
Sal. May this be poſſible ! may this be true ! 
Melun. Have I not hideous death within my view, 
Retaining but a quantity of life; ** 
Which bleeds away, even as a. form of wax 
Reſolveth from his figure *gainſt the fire? 
What in the world ſhould make me now deceive, 
Since I muſt loſe the uſe of all deceit? 
Why ſhould I then be falſe; ſince it is true 
That I muſt die here, and live hence by truth ? 
I fay again, if Lewis do win the day, 
He is torſworn, if &er thoſe eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the eaſt: 
But even this night, —whoſe black contagious breath 
Already ſmokes about the burning creſt _ 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied fun, —- _. 
Even this ill night, your breathing ſhall expire; 
Paying the fine of rated treachery, 
Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, 
If Lewis by your affiſtance win the day. 
Commend me to one Hubert, with your king; 
The love of him,—and this reſpect beſides, 
For that my.grandfire was an Engliſhman, —-- 
Awakes my conſcience to confeſs all this. 
In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noiſe and rumour of the field ; 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 


2 —_———even as a form of wax} This is ſaid in alluſion to the 
images made by witches. Holinſhed obſerves that it was alledged 
againſt dame Eleanor Cobham and her confederates, „ that they 
had deviſed an image of war, repreſenting the king, which by 
their ſorcerie by little and little conſumed, intending thereby in 
concluſion to waſte and deſtroy the king's perſon.” STEEvENs. 

3 rated treachery,) It were eaſy to change rated to hal d 
for an eaſier meaning, but rated ſuirs better with fue. The Dau- 
8 has rated your treachery, and ſet upon it a flue which your 

ives muſt pay. Jonson. 9 


In 
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In peace, and part this body and I ſoul ' | 
With contemplation and devout defites. 

Sal. We do believe thee, - And beſhrew my foul 
But I do love the favour and the form 
Of this moſt fair occaſion; by the which 
We will untread the ſteps of damned fight; ; 
And; like a bated and retired floud,. 
Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe,” i wh 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have oer. lool d, | 
And calmly: run on in obedience, 
Even to our ocean, to our great king 9 
My arm ſhall give thee help to bear- thee hence ; 
For do ſee the cruel pangs of death 
Right in thineeye*.—Away, my friends! New flight; 
And 5 happy newneſs, that intends old right. 
A leading of . 


8 0 E N E V. 
A different part of the French camp. 
Enter Lewis, and his train. 


Lewis. The fun of heaven, methought, » was loth 
to ſet ; | 

But ſtaid, and made the weſtern welkin bluſh, 

When the Engliſh meaſur'd backward. their own 
ground i 

In faint retire: Oh, bravely came we off, 

When with a volley of our needleſs ſhot, 

After ſuch bloody toil, we bid good night; 


| + Right in thine eye.] This is the old reading. Right ſig- 
nifies immediate. It is now obſolete. Some of the modern editors 
read, pigbt, i. e. pitched as a tent is; others, fgbt in thine eve. 1 
4 In — ENS, 4 
—— happy newne/3, &.] Happy innovation, that purpoſe 
the ane of the ancient rightful government. Jon xsox. 


And 


& nd 


ns,  KING.JOHN/ 


And wound our tatter'd © colours clearly up. 
Laſt in the field, and almoſt lords of it!— — 


Euter a Meſſenger. | 


Meſ. Where is my prince, the Dauphin? 
Lewis. Here: - What news? £7707 Dip 
Meſ. The count Melun is lain; the Engliſh lords, 

By his perſuaſion, are again fallen off: 

? And your ſupply, which you have wiſh'd ſo long, 

Are caſt away, and ſunk, on Goodwin ſands, 
Lewis. Ah foul ſhrewd news !——Beſhrew thy very 

Wen: EM $972 | 

I did not think to be ſo ſad to-night, 

As this hath made me. Who was he, that faid, 

King John did fly, an hour or two before 

The ſtumbling night did part our weary powers? 
Meſ. Whoever ſpoke it, it is true, my lord. 
Lewis, Well; keep good quarter, and good care 

to-night : | 
The day ſhall not be up ſo ſoon as I, 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. | Exeunt, 


6 —tatier'd——] For tatter'd, the folio reads fottering. | 
| Jonnsox. 
It is remarkable through ſuch old copies of our author as I have 
hitherto ſeen, that wherever the modern editors read ratter'd, the 
old editions give us zotter*d in its room. Perhaps the preſent broad 
pronunciation, almoſt particular to the Scots, was 'at that tune 
common to both nations, | | 
So, in Marlow's X. Edzvard II. 1622: 
„ This tottered enſign of my anceſtors,” 
Again : . 
4% As doth this water from my tofter'd robes." 
So, in The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601: 
4% will not bid my cnfign-bearer wave | 
« My totter'd colours in this worthleſs air.“ STezvEns. 


7 And your ſupplies, —] The old copy has ſupply. There is no 
need of ce The poet has — 4 uſed dhe word as a noun 
af multitude: 8 By OO}? #7 
| voy or the great ſupp | 
« Are wreck'd three nights ago on Goodwin ſands,” 
- MarLoxs. 


SCENE 


KING JOHN. 129 
e R N E Ff. 
Au open place in the neighbourhood of Stwinſtead abbey. 


Enter Palllonbridgez and Hubert, ſeverally. 


Hub: Who's there ? ſpeak; ho ! ſpeak quickly, 
or I ſhoot. 
Faule. A friend: What art thou? 
Hub. Of the part of England. 
Faulc. Whither doſt thou go? | 
Hub. What's that to thee ? Why may I not FR 
mand 
Of thine affaits, as well as thou of mine? 
Faulc. Hubert, I think. 
Hub. Thou haſt a perfect thought: 
Iwill, upon all hazards, well believe | 
hou art my friend, that know'ft my tongue ſo well: 
Vho art thou ? 
faule. Who thou wilt: an if thou pleaſe, 
hou mayꝰſt befriend me ſo much, as to think 
come one way of the Plantagenets. | 
Hub. Unkind remembrance ! 8 thou, and eycleſs 
night, 
Have done — ſhame : Brave cofaier, pardon me, 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, 
dhould ſeape the true acquaintance of mine eat. 
Faulc, Come, cone; ſans Nee ee what news 
abroad ? ; 


hon, and endleſs night,] We ſhould read, eye. Soy. 
indar calls the moon, the eye of night. Warknun TON. 
This epithet I find in Jarvis Markham's Ex gl Arcadia, 1607: 
O geleß night, rhe portraiture of death!“ 
gain, in Gower e Confi one Amantis, lib. v. fol. 102. b. 
*« The daie made ende, and 2 his fight, 
& And comen was, the darke night, | 
« The which all che daies eie Bent. Srszvs xs. 


Vor. V. | | Hub. 


And wound our tatter'd 5 colours clearly up. 
Laſt in the field, and almoſt lords of it 


Euter a Meſſenger. 


Meſ. Where is my prince, the Dauphin? 
Lewis. Here: - What news? W 
Meſ. The count Melun is ſlain; the Englith lords, 
By his perſuaſion, are again fallen off: 
? And your ſupply, which you have wiſh'd fo long, 
Are caſt away, and ſunk, on Goodwin ſands. 
Lewis. Ah foul ſhrewd news !-—Beſhrew thy very 
Mort: | FOR e d 
I did not think to be fo ſad to- night, 
As this hath made me. Who was he, that faid, 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The ſtumbling night did part our weary powers ? 
Meſ. Whoever ſpoke it, it is true, my lord. 
Lewis, Well; keep good quarter, and good care 
to-night : | 
The day ſhall not be up ſo ſoon as I, 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. | Exeunt, 


6 —tatier'd——] For tatter'd, the folio reads tottering. 
| Jonunson. 
It is remarkable through ſuch old copies of our author as I have 
hitherto ſeen, that wherever the modern editors read tatter d, the 
old editions give us /otter*d in its room. Perhaps the preſent broad 
pronunciation, almoſt particular to the Scots, was at that tune 
common to both nations, £ 
So, in Marlow's K. Edtoard II. 1622: 
% This tottered enſign of my anceſtors,” 
Again: 
4% As doth this water from my torter'd robes.” 
So, in The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601: 
% will not bid my cnſign-bearer wave 
« My totter d colours in this worthleſs air.“ STEEVENS. 
7 And your ſupplies, —] The old copy has ſupply. There is no 
need of change. The poet has already uſed the word as 2 noun 
of multitude : a 5 e # 
1 or the great /i | 
«K Are wreck'd three prot 5-4 on Goodwin ſands.” 
| MAxoxx. 


SCENE 


* 


Au open place in the neighbourhood Srvinſtead abbey, 
Enter Paillconbridgez and Hubert, ſeverally. 


Hub: Who's there ? ſpeak; ho ! ſpeak quickly, 
or I ſhoot. 
Faulc. A friend: What art thou? 
Hub. Of the part of England. 
Faulc, Whither doſt thou go? | 
Hub. What's that to thee ? Why may I not de- | 
mand 
Of thine affaits, as well as thou of mine: 
Faulc. Hubert, I think. 
Hub. Thou haſt a perfect thought: 
Iwill, upon all hazards, well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know'ft my tongue ſo well x 
Who art thou ? 
Faulc. Who thou wilt: an if thou pleaſe, 
Thou may*ſt befriend me fo much, as to think 
Icome one way of the Plantagenets. | 
Hub. Unkind remembrance ! * thou, and eyeleſs 
night, 
Have dorie = ſhame : —Brave ſoldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, 
Should ſcape the true acquaintance of mine eat. 
Faulc, Come, conte; fans compliment, what news 
abroad? 


ho, and endleſs night.] We ſhould read, eyel;ſi. Soy. 
Pindar calls the moon, the eye of night. Wax nus rox. 
This epithet find in Jarvis Markham's Exg!l{h Arcadia, 1607 : 
O egele/s night, the portraiture of death!“ 
Again, in Gower De Confoffoxe Amantis, lib. v. fol. 102. b. 
«« The daie made ende, and lofte his fight, 
And comen was, the darke night, 
* The which all the daies eig Bent. — STEEvExS. 


Vor. V. 3 Hab. 


19. KING; 10 HN. 


Hub. Why, here walk T 5 in the black brow of night 
To find you out. 
Faulc. Brief, then ; and what' - the news ? 
Hub. O my ſweet fir, news fitted to the night, 
Black, fearful, comfortleſs, and horrible. 
| Faulc. Shew me the very wound of this ill news; 
I am no woman, I'll not ſwoon at it. 
Hub. The king, I fear, is poiſon'd by a monk: 
J left him and: ſpeechleſs, and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil; that you might 
The better arm you to the ſudden time. 
Than if you had at leiſure known of this. 
Faulc. How did he take it? who did taſte to him 
Hub. A monk, I tell you; a reſolved villain, 
Whoſe bowels ſuddenly burſt out: the king 
Vet ſpeaks, and peradventure, may recover. 
Faulc. Who didſt thou leave to tend his majeſty ? 
Hub. Why, know you not the lord are all « come 
back, 
And brought prince Henry in; their cmpeny; IP 
At whoſe requeſt the king hath pardon'd them, 
And they are all about his mayeſty. xxx 
Faulc. Withhold thine indignation, mighty —— 
And tempt us not to bear above our power !— 
I'll tell thee, Hubeft, half my power this night, 
Paſſing theſe flats, are taken by the tide, 
Theſe Lincoln waſhes: have devoured them: 
Myſelf, well-mounted, W have leapt... Tt 


N know you not ? the lords are all. come * 

And brought prince Henry in their company ; 
A. whoſe 1 requeſt the King hath Pardon d them, | | 
And they, &c. 

The punctuation of the folio has here been followed : but fir 

it is faulty. I would point thus: | 
Why know you not, the lords are all come back, 
And brought prince Henry in their company 5 
At whole requeſt the king Bach rdon 'd them . 
And they are all about his majeſty. Ma TONE. 


 AWay 


— . , 


„ 
LL : ! 


KING JOHN, 3 
Away, before ! conduct me to the king; 
| doubt, he will be dead, or ere I come. [| Exeunt. 


SCENE VII. 


The orchard in Swinſtead-abbey. 
Enter prince Henry, Saliſbury, and Bigot. 


Hen. It is too late; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly*; and his pure brain 
(Which ſome ſuppoſe the ſoul's frail dwelling-houſe) 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, _ 
Foretell the ending of mortality. | 


Enter Pembroke. 


Pemb. F yet doth ſpeak; and holds be- 
lief, | I NL 
That, being brought into the open. air, 
It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell porſon which aftaileth him. 
Hen. Let him be brought into the orchard here.— 
Doth he ſtill rage? 90 . 
Pemb. He is more patient 
Than when you left him; even now he ſung. 
Hen. O vanity of ſickneſs ! fierce extremes, 
In their continuance, will not feel themſelves. 
Death having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them: inviſible * his fiege is now, 
Againſt the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of ſtrange fantaſies ; , 


I touch'd corruptibly.] Corruptibly for corruptively. The 
miſtake was, however, probably the author's. MLM S. 
* Leaves them; inviſible his fiege is now, : 
Againſt the mind.] | 8 ; 
Thus the old copy, except that it reads.:—inviſible aud &. Mo- 
dern editors read, without authority, Leaves theminſenfible ; —— 
1 3s ST EEVENS. 


K 2 Which, 


132 kK ING 10 HN. | 
Which, o in their throng and preſs to that laſt hotd, 
Confound themſelves. *Tis ſtrange, that death ſhould 
| fing. p 
I am the cygnet to this pale faint wan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, ſings 
His ſoul and body to their laſting reſt. 
Sal. Be of good comfort, prince ; for you are bory 
To ſet a form upon that indigeſt 


Which he hath left ſo ſhapeleſs and fo rude *, 
King John brought in. 


K. John. Ay, marry, now my ſoul kathelbow-room:; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors, 
There is ſo hot a ſummer in my boſom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to duſt: 
I am a fcribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment 3 and againſt this fire 
Do I ſhrink up. 5 

Hen. How fares your majeſtyx ? | 

K. John. Porſon'd;= il-fare ;z— dead, forſook, cal 

+: off: | : 
And none of you will bid the winter come, 
To thruſt his icy fingers in my maw 3; P 

| ot hel Of 


ii their throng and pre ] Iu their tumult and hurry 
of reſorting to the laſt tenable part. JouxsoN. 
s you are born | 
To ſet a form upon that indigeſt 
Which he hath left, ſo ſhapele/s and ſo rude.) | 
A deſcription of the Chaos almoſt in the very words of Ovid: 
Quem dixere Chaos, rudis indigeſtaque moles, Met. i. 
. 7 WHALLEY- 
2 This ſcene has been imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher 18 
The Wife for a Month, act iv. STtEveRs. SIE 
3 To thruft his icy fingers in my maw;] Deckar, in the GI 
Hornboot, 1609, has the fame thought: the morning Wax” 
ing cold, thruſt bis freſiy fingers into thy boſome.” . 
Again, in a pamphlet intitled The great Froft, Cold Doings, 178 


— 


Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their courſe | 

Through my burn'd boſom ; nor intreat the north 

To make his bleak winds kiſs my parched lips, 

And comfort me with cold: I do not aſk you much, 

beg cold comfort; and you are fo trait, 

And ſo ingrateful, you deny me that. | 
Hen. Oh, that there were ſome virtue in my tears, 

That might relieve you ! 1 
X. Jobn. The'ſalt of them is hot. 

Within me is a hell; and there the poiſon 

Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 

On unreprievable condemned blood. 


Euter Faulconbridge. 


Faulc, Oh, I am ſcalded with my violent motion, 
And ſpleen of ſpeed to ſee your majeſty, | 

K. John. Oh couſin, thou art come to ſet mine eye; 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burnt ; - 
And all the ſhrouds, wherewith my life ſhould fail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair: 
My heart hath one poor ſtring to ſtay it by, 


in London, 1608, ** The cold hand of winter is thruſt into our 
boſoms,” STEEVENS. | 
There is ſo ſtrong a reſemblance not only in the thought, but 
in the expreſſion, berween theſe lines and the following paſſages, 
that we may fairly ſuppoſe an imitation 2 | ; 
Oh * dull, and the cold hand of ſleep 
„% Hath thruſt his icy fingers in my breat, | 
And made a froſt within me.” Laſf's Dominion, 
Again: 
O poor Zabina, O my queen, my queen, 
Fetch me ſome water for my baming brea/?, 
*« Tocool and comfort me with longer date.“ 
iT amburlaine, 1591, 
Lats Dominion, like many of the plays of that time, remained 
wpubliſhed for a great number of years, and was firſt printed in 
wh, by one Kirkman, It muſt, however, have been written 
ore 1593, in which year Marlowe died. Maron k. | 


| = 


134 KING JOHN. 


Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 
And then all this thou ſeeſt, is but a clod, 
And module of confounded royalty. 
Faulc. The Dauphin is preparing hitherward; 
Where, heaven he knows, how we ſhall anſwer him: : 
For, in a night, the beſt part of my power, 
As T upon advantage did remove, 
Were inthe waſhes, all unwarily, _ 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. [| The kiie dies. 
Sal. Vou breathe theſe dead news in as dead an ear.— 
My liege! my lord !—But now a king, - now thus. 
Hen. Even ſo muſt I run on, and even ſo ſtop. 
What ſurety of the world, what hope, what ſtay, 
When this was now a king, and now is clay ! 
Faule. Art thou gone ſo ? I do but ſtay bebe, 
To do the office for thee of revenge 
And then my ſoul ſhall wait on thee to heaven, 
As it on earth hath been thy ſervant ſtill. 
Now, now, you ſtars, that move in your right ſpheres, 
Where be your powers? Shew nowyour mended 143 
And inftantly return with me again, 
To puſh deſtruction, and n ſhame, 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land: 
Straight let us ſeek, or ſtraight we ſhall be fought ; 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 
Sal. It ſeems, you know not then fo much as we; 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at reſt, 
Who half an hour ſince came from the Dauphin; ; 
And brings from him ſuch offers of our peace 
As, we with honour and reſpect may take, 
With purpoſe preſently to leave-this war, 
Faulc. He will the rather do it when he ſees 
Ourſelves well ſinewed to our defence. 
Sal. Nay, it is in a manner done already z ; 
For many carriages he hath diſpatchd 
To. the ſea- ſide, and put his cauſe and quarrel 
127 no Oar ac of the cardinal 7 Wk 
it 
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With whom yourſelf, myſelf, and other lords, 
If you think meet, this afternoon will poſt 
To conſummate this buſineſs happily. 

Fanlc. Let it be ſo:— And you, my noble prince, 
With other princes that may beſt be ſpar'd, J 
Shall wait upon your father's funeral. | 
Hen. At Worceſter. muſt his body be interr'd ; 
For ſo he wild itt * 

Faulc. Thither ſhall it then. 2 
And happily may your ſweet ſelf put on 
The lineal ſtate and glory of the land ! 

To whom, with all ſubmiſſion, on my knee, 
do bequeath my faithful ſervices _ 
And true ſubjection everlaſtingly. 

Hal. And the like tender of our love we make, 
To reſt without a ſpot for evermore. 
Hen. Thave a kind ſoul, that would give you thanks, 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. | 

Faulc. Oh, let us pay the time but needful woe, 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs, — 
This England never did, (nor never ſhall,) 

Lye at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it firſt did help to wound itſelf. 

Now theſe her princes. are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we ſhall ſhock them : Nought ſhall makeus rue, 
t England to itſelf do reſt but true . | Exeunt omnes. 


3 If England to itſelf do reft but true.] This ſentiment is bor- 
rowed from the concluſion of the old ſpurious play : 
If England's peers and people join in one, | 
Nor pope, nor France, nor Spain, can do them wrong.“ 
| | STEEVENS. 
Shakſpeare's concluſion ſeems rather to have been borrowed 
from theſe two lines*of the old play : f | | 
© Let England live but true within itſelf 
% And all the world can never wrong her ſtate.” “ 
| MaLONEs 


The tragedy of King John, though not written with the utmoſt 
power of Shakſpeare, 1s * with a very pleaſing SR 
h . 8 4 K 4 0 - N . 0 


* 


136 KING JOHN. 
of incidents and characters. The lady's grief is very aſſecting; 
and the character of the baſtard contains that mixture of greatneg 
and levity which this author * jm to exhibit. TJoungoy, 
There is extant another play of King Fohn, publiſhed in 1611. 
Shakſpeare has preſerved the greateſt part of the conduct of it, z 
well as ſome of the lines. A few of thoſe I have pointed out io 
the notes, and others I have omitted as undeſerving notice, 
What moſt inclines me to believe it was the work of ſome contem- 
porary writer, is the number of f ug from Horace, and fi. 
milar ſcraps of learning ſcattered over it. There is likewiſe x 
quantity of rhymin tin, and ballad-metre, in a ſcene where 
the Baflard is repreſented as plundering a monaſtery ; and ſome 
itrokes of ' humour, which ſeem, from their particular turn, to 
have beeh moſt evidently produced by another hand than that of 
Shakſpeare. TE 455 
Of this hiſtorical drama there is ſaid to have been an edition in 
1591 for Sampſon Clarke, but T have never ſeen it; and the copy 
in 1611, which is the oldeſt I could find, was printed for John 
Helme, whoſe name appears before no other of the pieces af 
Shakſpeare. I admitted this play ſome years ago as our author's 
own, among the twenty which I publiſhed from the old editions; 
but a more careful peruſal of it, and a further conviction of his 
_ cuſtom of borrowing plots, ſentiments, c. diſpoſes me to receds 
from that opinion. STEEVENS TT EE 
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KING RICHARD u. 


| Perſons Repreſented. 


King Ray the Second. 

Edmund of Langley, duke of York, 

John of Gaunt, 5 of * kr lol be king. 

Henry, ſurnamed Bolingbroke, duke of Hereford, af. 

| terwards king Henry the Fourth, Jon to John 7 
Gaunt, 

Duke of Aumerle *, ſon to the duke of York. 

Mowbray, duke of Norfolk. 

Duke of Surrey. 

Farl of Saliſbury. 3 

Earl Berkley *, | 

Buſhy, 

Bagot, creatures 10 king Richard. 

Green, Fg 

Farl of N orthumberland. 

Percy, ſon 10 Northumberland. 5 

Lord, Roſs. 4 4 

Lord Wilbughb#: 14% EF VF3:K. 

Lord Fitzwater. 

Biſhop of Carliſle. 

Sir Stephen Scroop. 

Lord Marſhal ; and another lord. * 

Abbot of Weſtminſter. 

Sir Pierce of Exton. 

Captain of a band of Welchmen. 


Queen to king Richard. 
Dutcheſs of Glouceſter. 
Dutcheſs of York. 

Ladies attending on the Queen. 


Feralas, two gardiners, keeper, meſſenger, groom, and 
other attendants, 


SCENE, diſperſedly, in England and Wakes. 


1 Duke of Aumerle, ] Aumerle, or Aumale, is the French 
for what we now call Albemarle, which is a town in Normandy. 
The old hiſtorians generally uſe the French title. STEEVENs. ' 

Earl Berkley.] It ought to be Lord Berkley. There was no 
Earl Berkley till ſome ages after. STEEVENs., 

Tord Roſs.] Now once Kong one of the duke of Rutland's 
titles, STEEVENS» " 


TRE LIFE axp DEATH OF - 


KING RICHARD II. 


K > 4 * , od 


— 


ACT IL SCENE I. 
The Court. 


Eiter king Richard, John of Gaunt, ꝛvith other nobles and 
„ f OO 37+”. 5,7 ULOOTS. | 


K. Rich. Old John of Gaunt, time honour'd Lan- 
5 „ | 
7 9 Haſt 


4 The Life and Death of King Richard II.] But this hiſtory 
compriſes little more than the two laſt hem of this prince, The 
ation of the drama begins with Bolingbroke's appealing the duke 
of Norfolk, on an accuſation of high treaſon, which fell out in 
the year 1398; and it cloſes with the murder of king Richard at 
Taufe the end of the year 1400, or the begin- 
ning of the enſuing year. THeoBALD. | 
It is evident from a paſſage in Camden's Annals, that there was 
an old play on the ſubject of Richard the Second; but I know not 
in what language... Sir Gelley Merrick, who was concerned in 
the hair-brained buſineſs of the earl of Eſſex, and was hanged for 
it, with the ingenious Cuffe, in 1691, is accuſed amongſt other 
things, „quod exoletam tragediam de 4ragica abdicatione regis 
Ricardi Secundi in publico theatro coram conjuratis data pecuniã 
agi euraſſet. “ : . 2 | 
[ have ſince met with a paſſage in my lord Bacon, which proves 

this play to have been in Engliſh, It is in the arraignments of 
Caffe and Merick, vol. iv. p. 412. of Mallet's edition: “ The 
afternoon before the rebellion, Merick, with a great company of 
Others, that afterwards were all in the action, had procured to be 
played before them the play of depoſing king Richard the Second ; 
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140 KING RICHARD 1. 


Haſt thou, according to thy oath and band . 
Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bald fon; __ 
| ö | Here 


——when it was told him by one of the players, that the play wy 
old, and they ſhould have leſs in playing it, becauſe few would 
come to it, 7 Jag was forty ſhillings extraordinary given to play, 
and ſo thereupon played it was.” 5 4 ; 
It may be worth enquiry, whether ſome of the r.yming parts of 
the preſent play, which Mr. Pope thought of a different band, 
might not be borrowed from the old one. Certainly however, 
the general tendency of it mult have been very different; ſince, as 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, there are ſome expreſſions in this of Shak. 
ſpeare, which ſtrongly inculeate the doftrine of en, right, 
| N AR MER. 
It is probable, I think, that the play which Sir Gilly Merick 
rocured to be repreſented, bore the title of HENRY IV. and not 
of RIchARD II. 8 
Camden calls it - exoletam tragediam de tragicd abdicatione re. 
is Richardi ſecundi ;”* and lord Bacon (in his agcount of The Ef- 


Id of that which paſſed at the arriignment of Mer:ck and others) 


ſays, That, the afternoon before the rebellion, Merick had pro- 
cyred to be played before them, the play of depo/ing King Richard 
the Second.” But in a more particular account of the proceeding 
againſt Merict, which is printed in the State Trials, vol. vi. 

60, the matter.is_ſtated thus: ** the ſtory of Heng v LV. be- 


ing fer forth in a play, and in that play there being ſet forth the 


killing of the king upon a ſtage; the Friday befare, Sir Gilly Me- 
rick and ſome others of the earls train-hayipg an humour to ſee 
a play, they muſt needs have e play of Henay IV. The play- 
ers told them, that was ſtale; they ſhould get nothing by playing 
that; but no play elſe would ſerve : and Sir Gly Merick gives 


4 ory ſhillings to Philips the player to play this, beſides whatſoe- 


ver he could get.” | 
Augultine Philippes was one of the patentces of the Globe play- 


| houſe with Shat/peare in 1603; but the play here deſcribed was 


certainly not S$hakſpeare's Henry IV. as that commences above 
a year after the death of Richard. TYRWHITT. | | 
This play of Shakſpearc was firſt entered at Stationers? Hall b 


Andrew Wiſe, Aug. 29, 1597. STEEVENS. 
5 — thy oath and band,] When theſe public challenges were 


' nccepted, each combatant fqund a pledge for his appearance at the 


time and place appointed. So, in Speuſer's Fairy Queen, h, i 
e... | £8 

: «The day was ſet, that all might underſtand, 

« And pledges pawn'd the ſame to keep aright.'\ 

The old copies read band inſtead of bond. The former is right. 


KING RICHARD II. * 
Here to make gopd the boiſterous late appeal, | 
Which then our leiſure wauld not let us hear, 
Againſt the duke of Norfolk, Thonias Mowbray : 
Fant. I have, my liege. | 
K. Rich. Tellme moreover, haftthou ſounded him, 
If he appeal the duke on ancient malice ; 
Or worthily, as a good ſubject ſhould, 
On ſome known ground of treachery in him ? | 
Gaunt. As near as I could ſift him on that argu- 
ment, — 
On ſome apparent danger ſeen in him, 
Aim'd at your highneſs, no inveterate malice. 
K. * Then call them to our preſence; face to 
3 
And frowning brow to brow, ourſelves will hear 
The accuſer, and the accuſed, freely ſpeak :. 
High-ſtomach'd are they both, and full of ire, 
In * deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire. 


Enter Bolingbroke and Mowbray: 


Boling. Many yeats of happy days befal 
My gracious ſovereign, my moſt loving liege! 
 _ Mowb. Each day ftill better others happineſs ; A 
Until the heavens, envying carth's good hap,” 
Add art ittrmortal title to yourkcrown ! | 
K. Rich. We thank you both: yet one but Aatters 
us, 
As well appeareth by the cauſe you come; 
Namely, to appeal each other of high treaſon.— 
Couſin of Hereford, what doſt thou object Oo 
Againſt the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray? 
Boling. Firſt (heaven be the record to my wet ) 
In the Jevorich of a ſubject's love, 
Tendering the precious Raftey of my prince, 


5 
114 


So, in the Comedy of Errors: | 

« My maſter is panting on 2 band. Se ewol, ii. p. . 
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142 KING RICHARD Hl. 

And free from other miſbegotten hate, 

Come I appellant to this princely preſence. 

Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 

And mark my greeting well ; for what I ſpeak; 

My body ſhalt make good upon this earth, 

Or my divine ſoul anſwer it in heaven. * 

Thou art a traitor, and a miſcreant; 

Too good to be ſo, and too bad to live; 

Since, the more fair and cryftal is the ſky, 

The uglier ſeem the clouds that in it fly. 

Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 

With a foul traitor's name ſtuff I thy throat; 

And wiſh, (ſo pleaſe my ſovereign) ere I move, 

What my tongue ſpeaks, my *right-drawn ſword [may 

rove. 
Mowb. et not my cold words here accuſe my Zeal: 

"Tis not the trial of a woman's war, 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 

Can arbitrate this cauſe betwixt us twain ; 

The blood is hot, that muſt be cool'd for this. 

Yet can I not of ſuch tame paticnce boaſt, 

As to be huſh'd, and nought at all to ſay : .. 

Firſt, the fair reverence of your highneſs curbs me, 

From giving reins and ſpurs to my free ſpeech ; 

Which elſe would poſt, until! it had return d 

Theſe terms of treaſon doubled down his throat. 

Setting aſide his high blood's royalty, 8 

And let him be no kinſman to my liege, 

I do defy him, and I ſpit at him; 4g 

Call him—a flanderous coward, and a villain 83%, 

Which to maintain, I would allow him odds; 

And meet him, were I ty'd to run a- foot 

Even to the frozen ridges of the fü oP 

Or any other ground? inhabitable 
OD Where 


8 ue. Drawn in a right or 8 0-1 BY 
- OHRNSON. 
7 eee That i is, not babies uninhabitable. 
Q "+" JOIN _ 
en 


K ING RICHARD I. s 

W here ever Engliſhman durſt det his ft. 

Mean time, let this defend my * 

By all my hopes, moſt falſely doth he lie. 
" Belinhs Pale: treinbling et e- there I 1 

| age, 2 

b the Khndzed ofa king ; tw 2 ay 

And lay aſide my high blood's royalty, 4 

Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to e 

If guilty dread hath left thee. ſo much ſtrength, 

As to take up mine honour” spawn, then ſtoop; 

By that, and all the rites of knighthood elſe, 

Will | make good againſt thee, arm to arm, ) 

What I have ſpoken, or thou can'ſt Arie 19254 
Mowb. I take it up; and, by that ſword I ſwear, 

Which gently lay'd my knighthood on my ee 

I'll anſwer thee in any fair degree, 

Or chivalrous deſign of knightly trial!! 

And, when I mount, alive may I not light“, 

If I be traitor, or unjuſtly fight! | 
K. Rich. What doth Our couſin” wn to Monbrays 

charge? | 
It muſt be de N can inherit. us ; n 2} 


* 
13 , R £113 4 


Ben Jonſon ſes the, aol; in the foro ſenſe in nie Caralinz; 
„And podt'd on ſome, inhabitable place.” STE Abe 
So, 1 in Brathwaite's Survey of Hi Horlets, 1614: Other 
imitation of ſome valiant knights, have frequent % an lan- 
habited provinces, echoing in! every place their own vanities, eu · 
dorſing their names on the barkes of trees.“ | Mavons; i ii! 


; What 7 have ſpoke o or thou can worſe deviſe. ] The. folio | 
reads: 


* 
4 o Lo 


What I have /pvten or what thou canſt devi... 
The quarto of 16155 according to the text. ee L 919 \ 
9 And when I mount, alive may 4. not light,] 
The quartos 1608, and 1615, rea 
And when I mouxt alive, alive may I not light, STEEVBNS. 
—— that can inherit us &.] To inherit is no more than to 
bali, though ſuch a uſe of the word may be peculiar , to Shak- 
care, Again, in Romeo and Taber, act i. ſc. 2: 
2 ſuch delight 
„Among freſh female buds ſhall you this night 
Llaberit at my houſe.” STEEVENS, 


1 ? 
4 21 911 4 


Again, 


i KING RICHARD fl. 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 
Boling. Look, what I ſaid, my life ſhalt prove it 
true ge) 3 
That Mowbray hath receiv d eight thouſand nobles, 
In name of lendings for your highneſs' ſoldiers; 
The which he hath detain'd for lewd employments, 
Like a falſe traitor, and injurious villain. 
Beſides I ſay, and will in battle prove,— 
Or here, or elſewhere, to the furtheſt verge 
That ever was ſurvey'd by Engliſh eye, 
That all the treaſons, för theſe eighteen years 
Complotted and contrived in this land, | 
Fetch from falſe Mowbray their firſt head and ſpring, 
Further I fay,—and further will maintain 
Upon his bad life, to make all this good, —  - 
That he did plot the duke of Glo'ſter's death; 
Suggeſt his ſ00h-believing adverſaries ; 
And, conſequently, like a traitor coward, 


 Sluic'douthis innocent ſoul through ſtreams of blodd ; 
Which blood, like ſacrificing Abels, cries, 
Even from the tongueleſs caverns of the earth, 
To me, for juſtice, and rough chaſtiſement; 
And, by the glorious worth of my deſcent, 
This arm ſhall do it, or this life be ſpent. = 
K. Rich. How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars !-- 
Thomas of Norfolk, what ſay ft thou to this? 
Mowub. O, let my ſovereign turn away his face, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf, ha 
*Till I have told this ſlander of his blood, 
How God, and good men, hate fo foul a liar. _ 
K. Rich. Mowbray, im partial are our eyes and ears: 
Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom's heir, 
(As he is but my father's brother's fond), 


Again, in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play : 
e Gaunt as a grave #534 LAG 
; £6 Whoſe hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 
| | | MaLone. 


Now. 


e e 5 


Now by* my ſcepter's s awe 1 — 1 vow, © 
Such neighbour nearneſs to our ſacred blood P 
Should nothing 9 81 8 him, nor partializce 74. 
The unſtooping rmneſs of my upright ſoul 33. 15 
He is out ue , Mowbra: 4 thou; — go 
Free ſpeech; ahd Fearleſs, to thee allow. 12 3 
Mob, Then, olingbroke, as low as to thy pen * 
Tarough the ale paſſage of thy throat thou lie! A1 
Three parts Of, that receipt I bad for Calais, | 
Diſburs'd J to his highneſs' ſoldiers: 
The other part reſery'd. I by: conſent ; % 
For that my ſovereign liege was in my debt, 
Upon remainder of a dear account, 
Since laſt I, went to France to fetch his queen 
Now ſwallow: down that ke.——F or 'Gloſter's 
death: 
| ſlew him not; but, to mitt 1 Ailgräte 
Neglected my ſworn. duty in that caſe, 
For you, my noble lord of Lancaſter, + + ++ + | 
The honourable father to my fo. 0 10 V2. 
Once did J lay an ambuſh for your life, 
A treſpaſs that doth vex my grieved ſoul: 
But, ere I laſt receiv'd the ſacrament, 1 5 
1 did confeſs it; and exactly begg ed 
Your grace's pardon, and, I hope, 1 had 155 
This is my fault: As for the reſt appeal d, 
t iſſues from the rancour of a villain, be ile 
Arecreant and moſt degenerate traito r: 
Which in myſelf I boldly, will defen dag 
And interchangeably hurl down my G 
Upon this over-weening traitor's foot, 14 "1 
To prove myſelf a loyal gentleman 
Eren in the beſt blood chamber'd in his dem: : 
In haſte whereof, moſt heartily I pray TEL 
Your highneſs to aſſign our trial day. 


* 90 


9 z * 
. * 


D. ſeqpter's — The reverence = wy,ſcepter. | 
„ Jouxsox. Pot 


Voi NIS 1 Of | Te . X. Rich, 
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1456 KING RICHARD it, 


K. Rich. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be rul'd by 
me; EM OT! bo re 
Let's purge this choler without letting blood ; 
This we preſcribe, though no phyſician ; 
Deep malice makes too deep incifion 2 
Forget, forgive ; conclude, and be agreed ; 
Our doctors ſay, this is no time to bleed 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun 
We'll calm the duke of Norfolk, you your ſon. 
Gaunt. Tobe a make · peace ſhall become myage: 
Throw down, my ſon, the duke of Notfolk's gage, 
K. Rich. And, Norfolk, throw down his. | 
Gaunt.' When, Harry *? when? 


3 This abe preſcribe; though no phyſician ; &c.] I muſt make one 
remarkz in general, on the rhymes throughout this whole play; 
they are ſo much inferior to the reſt of the writing, that they 
| * to me of a different hand. What confirms this, is, that 
the context does every where exactly (and frequently much bet- 
ter) connec without the inſerted rhymes; except in a very few 
places; and juſt there too, the rhyming verſes are of a much bet- 
ter taſte than all the others, which rather ſtrengthens my conjecture. 
| WW OPE, 
«© This obſervation of Mr. Pope's,” ſays Mr. Edwards,  hap- 
ns to be very unluckily placed here, becauſe the context, with- 
out the inſerted rhimes, will not connect at all. Read this paſſage 
as it would ſtand corrected by this rule, and we ſhall find, when 
the rhiming part of the dialogue is left out, king Richard begins 
with diſſuading them from the duel, and, in the very next ſen 
tence, appoints the time and place of their combat. ICH 
Mr. Edwards's cenſure is rather haſty ; for in the note, to which 
it refers, it is allowed that ſome rhimes muſt be retained to make 
out the connection. STEEVENS. _ SLE Ry 
4 When, 1 This obfolete exclamation of impatience, 
is likewiſe found in Heywood's Silver Age, 1613: 
« Fly into Affrick; from the mountains there, 
% Chuſe me two venomous ſerpents: thou ſhalt know 
them | 
* By their fell poiſon and their fierce aſpect. 
„ben, Iris? 3.2901 | | 
| « 7r;s. I am gone.“ 
Again, in Look about you, 1600: 
Il cut off thy legs, 3 | 
If thou delay thy duty, ben, proud Jobs «6M 
N _— | TEEVYENS. 


= 


RING RICHARD ff. 1% 


Obedience bids, 1 mould not bid again. 


K. Richi Norfolk; throw down ; we bid; there is 


J uh TEA 
Mow. hoe I throw; dtead ſovereigtt; dt thy 
— I . | | 


My life thou ſhalt command; but not my ſhame: 


The one, my duty owes'; but * my fait lame; 


(Deſpight of death; that lives upon my gtave) 
To dark diſhonout's uſe thou ſhalt not have. 
I am diſgrac'd, impeach'd, and baffled here; 
Pierc'd to the ſoul with flander's venom'd fpeat 7 
The which no balm can cure, but his heart-blood 
Which breath'd this poiſon: At | 
K. Rich; Rage muſt be withſtood : 
Give me his gage: Lions make leopards tame. _ 
Mnwvb. Yea, but not chatige their 12 : take but 
my ſhame, dot ee 
And I reſign my gage. My dear dear lord; 
The pureft treaſure mortal times afford, 


1 Boot:] That is; nd advantage, no uſe, in delay of le- 
foſal. Jon xsox. MOOG CCC 77777327, | 
. fair name, a That is, my name that lives on hy 
ave in deſpight of death, This eaſy paſſage. moſt of the editors 
2 to have miſtaken, JonNsO. | ; | 
and baffled here;] Baffled in this place means treated 
with the greateſt ignominy imaginable. 80, Holinſhed, vol. ijj- 
p. 827; and 1218, or annis 1813, and 157, explains it: 
*« Bafulling ſays he, is a great diſgrace among the Scots, and it 
is uſed when a man is openlie perjured, and then they make of him 
an image painted, reverſed, with his heels upward; with his. 
name, woonderingy critingy and blowing out of him with botns.” 
Spenſer's Faery Qucen b. v. C.i3. ſt 37.3 ind b. vi. c. 7. ft. 27. 
has the word in the ſame fignification. Tol IXI x. 
The ſame expreſſion occurs again in Twelfth Night, ſc. «lt, 
Alas, poor fool] how have they baffled thee ?”? 
Again, in X. Hen. IV. P. I. act i. fe. 2: 1. 
. —an I do not, call me villlin, and 3%. me? .., | 
Again, in The London Prodigal, ibo: „ chili be abeffeled 
up and down the town, for a gel.“ i, e. for a beggary of ruther 4 
lier. See vol. iv. p. 291, STEEVENs, . 
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145 KING RICHARD I. 
Is—fpotleſs reputation; that awC ay , 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 


A jewel in a ten- times barr'd- up cheſt 


Is—a bold ſpirit in a loyal breaſt. by 
Mine honour is my life; both grow in one; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done: 
Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try; 


In that I live, and for that will I. die. 


K. Rich, Couſin, throw down your gage; do you 
„begin, 
Boling. ON , heaven defend my ſoul from ſuch foul 
in 
Shall! ſeeni creſt fallen in my father's sight? 
5 Or with pale beggar face impeach my height 
Before this out-dar'd daſtard? Ere my tong 
Shall wound mine honour with ſuch. feeble babies 
Or ſound ſo baſe a parle, my teeth ſhall tear 
The flayiſh motive of recanting fear; 
And ſpit it bleeding, in his high diſgrace, 
Where ſhame doth harbour, even in Mowbray's face. 
[ Exeunt Gaunt and others, 
K. Rich We v were not born to ſue, but to command: 
Which ſince we cannot do to make you friends, 


As away. 8 9 
Men are but guilded loam, or painted * ] 1 rf 


| In England 5s Parnaſſus, 1600, this live is qucted with ſome varia- 


% 


tion? : ” 
« Men are but guilded trunks. or painted clays? 5500 


The firſt and all the ſubſequent quartos, however, have loan. 
Perhaps the editor of England's Parnaſſus, quoted from a MS, 
His reading may be the true one. It was anciently the cuſtom 
to beſtow very coltly ornaments on the outſide of trunks, | 

* MaLoxE. 

9. Or «with pale beggar . i. e. with a face of ſupplica · 
tion. But this will not ſatisfy the Oxtord editor, he turns it to 
haggard fear. WARBURTON. | 

\ beggar ear is the reading of the firſt folio on one of the 


artes. SrR EVEN... 4 


a T he laviſh motive 1 Motive, for n en 2 n 
War BURTON. 


| Rather that which fear puts in motion. Jouxsox. 
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KING RICHARD II. 145 
Be ready, as your lives ſhall anſwer it, O 

At Coventry, upon faint Lambert's day; 

There ſhall your ſwords and lances arbitrate 

The ſwelling difference of your ſettled hate; 

Since we cannot atone: you, you ſhall ſee 

Juſtice decide ? the victor's chivalry. — HA 
Lord marſhal; command our officers at arme 


Be ready to direct theſe home-alarms, —|[ Exennr. 
SCEN E II. 

The duke of Lancaſter's palace, © 

Enter Gaunt, and dutcheſs of Cher. 

Caun. Alas! the part I had * in Gloſter's blood | 

Doth more ſolicit me, than your exclaims, | 

To ſtir againſt the butchers of his life. | 

But, ſince correction lieth in thoſe hands, 


Which made the fault which we cannot correct, 
Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven; 


, F 


— 


Who when they ſee the hours ripe on earth, "pans 


Will rain hot vengeance on offendet's heads. 

Dutch. Finds brotherhood in thee no ſharper ſpur ? 
Hath love in thy old blood no living fire? 
Edward's ſeven ſons, whereof thyſelf art one, 
Were as ſeven phials of his ſacred blood. 
Or ſeven fair branches, ſpringing from one root: 
Some of thoſe ſeven are dry'd by nature's courſe, 
Some of thoſe branches by the deſtinies cut: 


But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloſter, —. 


Fuſtice decide Tbe old copies concur in reading 7 
tice defign. Mr. Pape made the alteration, which may be unne- 
ceſſary, Deſigno, Lat, fignifies o 'mark aut, to point out: 
Notat dena ue oculis ad caxdem unumquemque noſtrum. “ 

f | Fa 1 Cicero in Catilinam. ' STEEVENS,” e 
the part I had] That is, my relation of conſanguini 
to Gloſter, ry ons, " . | * 
—— in Glofter's blood] The three elder quartos read :—in 
vodſtock's blood. STEEVENS. : 
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1% KING RICHARD I, 
One phial full of Edward's ſacred blood, 

One flouriſhing branch of his moſt royal root.— 
Is crack'd, and al! the precious liquor ſpilt; 


Is hack'd down, and his ſummer leaves all faded, 


By envy's hand, and murder's bloody Axe. 
Ah, Gaunt! his blood was thine; that bed, that womb 
That metal, that ſelf- mould, that faſhion'd thee, * 
Made him a man; and though thouliv'ſtand breath'ft 
Yet art thou ſlain in him: thou doſt conſent © f 
In ſome large meaſure to thy father's death, 
n that thou ſeeſt thy wretched brother die, 
ha was the model of thy father's life, 
Call it not patience, Gaunt, it is deſpair : 
In ſuffering thus thy brother to be ſlaughter' d, 
Thou ſhew'ſt the naked path-way to thy life, 
Teaching ſtern murder how to butcher thee: 
That which in mean men we entitle—patience, 
Is pale cold cowardice in noble breaſts. | 
What ſhall I ſay ? to ſafeguard thine own life, 


The heſt way is—to venge my Gloſter's death, 


Gaunt. Heaven's is the quarrel ; for heaven's ſub- 
ſtitute, , 
His deputy anointed in his ſight, 
Hath caus'd his death: the which if wrongfully, 
Let heaven revenge ; for I may never lift | 


An angry arm againſt his miniſter. 


Dutch. Where then, alas! may] complain myſelf} 
n ene f., en . 5 Gaunt, 


3 One phial, &c,) Though all the old copies concur in the pre; 
fent regulation of the following lines, I would rather read: 
Oe phial full of Edwara's ſacred blood 
I crack'd, and all the precious liquor pill d; 
One flouriſhing Branch his moſt royal root 
Ts hach d down, and his ſummer leaves all faded. | 
Some of the old copies in this inſtance, as in many others, 
read vaded, a mode of fpelling practiſed by ſeveral of our ancient 
writers. After all, I believe the tranſpoſition to be needleſs. 
| ' STEBVENS.. 
u 7 complain myſelf] To complain 0 


" 
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Gaunt. To heaven, the widow's champion and de- 
fence. | , 5 
Dutch. Why then, I will, Farewel, old Gaunt, . 
Thou go'ſt to Coventry, there to behold —- 
Our couſin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight ; 
O, fit my huſband's wrongs on Hereford's ſpear, 
That it may enter butcher Mowbray's breaſt EP 
Or if misfortune miſs the firſt career, 
Be Mowbray's fins ſo rm in his boſom, | 
That they may break his foaming courſer's back, 
And throw the rider headlong in the liſts, 
A caitiff recreant to my couſtn Hereford ! 
Farewel old Gaunt ; thy ſometime brother's wife, 
With her companion grief muſt end her life. 
Gaunt, Siſter, farewel : I muſt to Coventry 
As much good ſtay with thee, as go with me! 
Dutch. Vet one word more;—Grief boundeth where 
it falls, 1 oft 54 
Not with the empty hollowneſs, but weight : 
I take my leave before I have begun ; 5 
For ſorrow ends not, when it ſeemeth done. 
Commend me to my brother, Edmund York, 
Lo, this is all :z—Nay, yet depart not ſo : 
Though this be all, do not ſo quickly go: 
I ſhall remember more, Bid him—Oh, What? 
With all good ſpeed at Plaſhy viſit me. 
Alack, and what ſhall good old York there ſee, 


verb neuter, but it is here uſed as a verb active. Dryden employs 
the word in the ſame ſenſe in his Fables: | 
*© Gaufride, who couldſt ſo well in rhime complain | 
„The death of Richard with an arrow ſlain.” STEEvens. 
5 Acaitiff recreant J Caitiff originally ſignified a priſoner ; 
next a //ave, from the condition of priſoners; then 8 /coundrel, 
{rom the qualities of a ſlave. | | aq 
Hue Thy epilng amoi Ne Taps | HATS FL 
In this paſſage it partakes of all theſe ſignifications, Ion vsox. 
I do not believe that caitiff in our language ever ſignified a pri- 
Heuer. 1 take-it to be derived, not from caprif, but from cheriy,, 
Fr, poor, miſtrable. TyRWErT, 
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152 KING RICHARD . 
| But empty lodgings, and unfurniſh'd walls“, 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden ſtones? 


And what hear there for welcome, but my groans ? 
Therefore commend, me; 555 him Not, come there, 
To ſeek out ſorrow, that ells eyery Where: : 
Deſolate, deſolate, will I hence, and 1 
The laſt! leave of thee takes my weeping eye. [Exeunt, 


"REO: . 


The Its, at Coventry. 


Enter the bord Marſhals and Aumerle. 


Mar. My lord Aumerle, is HarryHereford ahr; | 
Aum. Yea, at all points; and longs to enter in, 
Mar. The duke of N orfolk, ſprightfully and bold, 
Stays but the ſummons of the appellant's trumpet. 
Aum, bs then, the champions are ee and 
a 
For nothing, but his majeſty $ approach. [Flow 


The trumpet ſounds, and the king enters with Gaunt, Buſly, 


Bagot, and others,; when " are ſet, enter the ay of 
Norfolk ; in armour., 


K. Rich. Marſhal, demand of yonder charpion 
The cauſe of his arriyal here 1 in arms: 


6 unfurniſh? 1 wall] In our ancient caſtles the acked ſtone 
walls were only covered with tapſtry, or arras, hung upon tenter 
hooks, from which it was eaſily taken down on every removal 
of the family. See the preface to the Houſhold. Book of the Fifth 
Eart of Northumberland, begun in 1512. STEEVENS, | 

| 7 wn Le bim-not come there | 

To ſeek out ſorrow that dwells every where.} © | 
5 the pointing wight be r en injury to the 
enle ; : 


let him not come them | 
To l out eee dwellg every e 
* uten. 1 


3 9 
1 „ OY q "4 1 
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Aſk him his name; and orderly proceed - 
To ſwear him in the Juſtice of his cauſe, wth 
Mar. In God's name, and che king 8. ſay who thou 
nt, 5 | [To Mowbray, 
And why thou com'ſt, thus knightly clad in arms; 
Againſt what man thou com'ſt and what thy quarrel; 
Speak truly, on thy knighthood, and thy oath, 
And ſo? defend thee heaven, and thy valour!! | 
macro. My name is Thomas > duke of 
Nortolk ; 
Who hither come engaged by my oath, 
(Which, heaven defend, a knight ſhould violate ! 2 
Both to defend my loyalty and truth, | 
To God, my king, and his ſucceeding iſſue?“, 
Againſt the duke of Hereford that appeals me; 
* by the grace of God, and this mine arm, 
To prove him, in defending of myſelf, 
A traitor to my God, my king and me: 
And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven ! 


Tr =" ſound, Enter Bolinbroke, bela, in 


our. 


K. Rich. Marſhal, aſk yonder knight in arms, 
Both who he 1s, and why he cometh hither 
Thus plated in habiliments of war ; 
And formally Og to our law 


oO 


And --— ] The old copies _ As — STazvaNG, 

3 Mowbray, —— ] Mr. Edwards, in. his MS. notes, obſerves, 
beth from Matthew Paris and Holinſhed, that the duke of Here- 
ford, appellan: entered the liſts firſt ; aud this indeed muſt have 
been the regular method of the combat; for the natural order of 
things requires, that the accuſer or challenger ſliould be at the 
place of appointment firſt. STEEvEns. . ' 

i ſucceeding iſſue, ) Sach is the reading 5. the ert 
folio ; the later editions read my iſſue. Mowbray's ſue, was by 
this accuſation, in danger of an attajoder, and therefore he —— 4 
come, among other reaſons, for their fake: bur the old. apa 
ls more juſt and granimitical: Jouxsox. 

The three oldeſt n road my,  STEEVENS, 
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154 KING RIO H A R'D IL 
Depoſe him in the j Ju uſtice of his cauſe, 


Mar. What is thy name? and wherefore com'f 
thou hither, - 
105 king Richard, in his royal liſts? ¶ To Boling, 
Againſt whom comeſt thou? and what's thy quarre|) 
Speak like a true knight, ſo defend thee heaven! 
Boling. Harry of Hereford, Lancaſter, and Derby, 
Am I; who 3 here do ſtand i in arms, 
To prove, by heaven's grace, and my body's valour, 
In liſts, on Thomas Mo wbray duke 2 Norfolk, 
That he's a traitor, foul and dangerous, 
To God of heaven, king Richard, and to me; 
And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven! 
Mar. On pain of death, no perſon be ſq bold, 
Or daring-hardy, as to touch the liſts ; 
Excent the marſhal, and ſuch officers 
Appointed to direct theſe fair defigns. 
Boling, oy marſha},' let me kiſs my ſovereign's 
and 
And bow my knee before his majeſty : 
For 8 and myſelf, are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage; 
Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 
And loving farewel, of our ſeveral friends. 
Mar. Tho appellant 1 in all duty greets your high: 
neſs, {To K. Rith, 
And craves to kiſs your hand, and take his leave. 
K. Rich. We will deſcend and fold him in out arms, 
Couſin of Hereford, as thy cauſe is right, 
So be thy fortune i in this royal fight ! 
Farewel, my blood; which if na eb thou ſhed, 
Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 
Boling. Oh, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gar'd with Mowbray” s ſpear; 
As confident, as 15 the faulcon's flight | 
Againſt a bird, do I with Mowbray fight. 
My loving lord, I take my leave of you ;— 
Of you, my noble couſin, lord Aumerle ;— | 


- 


Not 


Not ſick, although I have to do with death; f 
But luſty, young, and chearly drawing breath.— 
o, as at Englith feaſts, ſo I regreet | 
he daintieſt laſt, to make the end moſt ſweet : 
Oh thou, the earthly author of my blood, — 
| | | 4 [Te 0 Gaunt. 

Whoſe youthful ſpirit, in me regenerate, - 

Doth with a two-fold vigour lift me up ; 

To reach at victory above my head,. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers ; 

And with thy bleſſings ſteel my lance's point, 

That it may enter Mowbray's waxen coat, 

And furbiſh * new the name of John of Gaunt, 

Even in the luſty *haviour of his ſon. 85 

Gaunt. Heaven in thy good cauſe make thee pro- 

en,, = 

Be ſwift like lightning in the execution 

And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 

Fall like amazing thunder on the caſque 

Of thy adverſe pernicious enemy : 

Rouze up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. 
Boling. Mine innocency, and ſaint George tothrive ! 
Mowb. However heaven, or fortune, caſt my lot, 

There lives, or dies, true to king Richard's throne, 

A loyal, juſt, and upright gentleman : #4 

Never did captive with a freer heart 

Caſt off his chains of bondage, and embrace 

His golden uncontroul'd entranchiſement, 

More than my dancing ſqul doth celebrate 


! —waxen coat,] Waxen may mean either /e, and conſe. 
quently penetrable, or flexible, The brigandines or coats of mail, 
then in uſe, were compoſed' of ſmall pieces of ſteel quilted over 
one another, and yet ſo flexible as to accommodate the dreſs they 
form, rp every motion of the body. Of theſe many are to be ſeen 
in the Tower of London.  STEEVENs. 

And turbiſh——] Thus the quarto 1615. The folio reads: 
—furniſh. Either word will do, as to furn;/b in the time of Shak- 
ſpeare fignified to dreſs. So, twice in As you like it: furniſhed 
like 2 huntſman.““ we —urnuiſbed like A beggar.” See vol. 111. 
L OT ie en uns ; 

This 


156 KING XIC HARD II. 
This feaſt of battle: with mine adverſary.— 
| Moſt noble liege, and my companion pcers, 
1 from my mouth the wiſh of happy years: 
8 and as jocund, as to jeſt +, 
to fight; Truth hath a quiet breaſt. 

Rich. Farewel, my lord: ſecurely I eſpy 
Virtue with valour couched in thine en 
Order the trial, marſhal, and begin. 

Mar. Harry of Hereford, Lancaſter, and e 
Receive thy lance; and eee defend the . 

Boling. Strong as a tower in hope, I cry amen. 

Mar. 1 bear this lance to Thomas duke of Nor- 

ein, 

1 Her. Harry of Hereford, Lancaſter, and u. 
Stands here for God, his ſoverrign, and himſelf, 
Cn pain to be found falſe and recreant, 

Io prove the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 
A traitor to his God, his king, and him, 
And dares him to ſet forward to the fight. 

2 Her. Here ſtandeth Thomas Nee duke of 

Norfolk, 

On pain to be found falſe and recreant, 
Both to defend himſelf, and to ee 


3 This feaſt of battle——] « War is Ae feaſt,” is à pro- 
verbial ſaying. See Ray's Collection. STEEVENs. 

+ As gentle and as, zocund, as to jeſt,] Not ſo neither. We 
ſhould read, to 7/7; i. e. to tilt or tourney, which was a Kind of 
ſport too. Wanrnun TON. 

The ſenſe would perhaps haye been better if the e had 
written what his commentator ſubſtitutes; but the rhyme, to 
which ſenſe is too often enſlaved, obliged.Shakſpeare to write 10%, 
ap obliges us to read it. Jounsov. 

The commentators forget that 70 je/t ſometimes ſignifies in old 
language 2 a part in a maſh. Thus, in Hieronymo :_ 

e promiſed us in honour of our gueſt, 
Jo grace our banquet with fome pompous 711. | 
and accordingly a maſk is performed, FarmER. 
Dr. Firmer has well explained the force of this W. . in 
the third part of K. Henry vt: | - 0 
** 2 us if the tragedß 
. ere play'd in 70% by Seer aQtors,” T oller. 


Henry 
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Henry of Hereford, Lancaſter, and Derby, 
To God, his ſovereigu, and to him, difloyal ; 
Courageouſſy, and with a free defire, © 
Attending but the ſignal to begin. [4 en 

Mar. Sound, trumpets; and ſet forward, com- 

bat i 2 1542 oh 5 54.2 

stay, the king has thrown his warder down“. 

K. Rich. Let them lay by their helmets, and their 
ſpears, ron 1 Ore 


And both return back to their chairs again: 
Withdraw with us ; —and let the trumpets ſound; 
While we return theſe dukes what we decree— 
UA long flouriſh ;_ after which, the king 
Deals 10 the, combatants... 
Draw near, RN STAN 
And liſt, what with our council we have done. 
For that our kingdom's earth ſhould not be ſoil d 
With that dear blood which it hath foſtered ; 
And for our eyes do hate the dire aſpect 
Of civil wounds plough'd up with neighbour's ſwords ; 
And for we think, the cagle-winged pride 
Of ſky-aſpiring and ambitious thoughts, 
With rival-hating envy, ſet you on * 
To wake our peace”, which in our country's cradle 
va ns . 
4 hath thrown his warder down.) A warder appears to 
hare been a kind of truncheon carried by the perſon who preſided 
at theſe ſingle combats, So, in Daniels Ci Wars, &c. b. i: 
+ When lo, the king ſuddenly chang'd his mind | 
© Caſts down his var» der to arreſt them there.“ STEEvEns, 


' With that dear blood which it hath foſtered ;] The quartos 
read : | 2 "WY If 


«© With that dear blood avbich it hath Beer foſter'd,” - 
| believe the author wrote, a nt 
With that dear blood avi/4which it hath been foſter' d. 
| 0-7 by * | Matrox. 
* And for aue think, the eagle-winged pride, &c.] Theſe five 
rerſes are omitted in the other editions, and reſtored from the firſt : 
of 1598. Popes, Ps 1 er 
7 To wake our peace. 
Which thus rous'd up —— = © Sane) opera 


Might fright fair peace, | & 


- 


a 
# 


Thu 


is KING RICHARD II. 
Draws the ſweet infant breath of gentle ſleep;] 
Which ſo rouz'd up with boiſterous untun'd drums, 
And hard-reſounding trumpets dreadful bray, 
And grating ſhock of wrathful iron arms, 
Might from our quiet confines fright fair peace, 
And make us wade even in our kindred's blood. 


Thus the ſentenee ſtands in the common reading, abſurdly enough 
which made the Oxford editor, inſtead of fright fair peace, read. 
be affrighted; as if theſe latter words could ever, poſſibly, have 
been blundered into the former by tranſeribers. But his bufineſ; 
is to alter as his fancy leads him, not to refofm errors, as the 
text and rules of criticiſm direct. In a word then, the true ori. 
ginal of the blunder was this; the editors before Mr. Pope had 
taken their editions from the folios, in which the text ſtood thus: 

— — dire aſpect 

Of civil wounds plough'd up wvith neighbour ſwotds 5 

ich thus roua 7 — 15757 £5 

8 Arigbt fair peace. 
This is ſenſe. But Mr. Pope, who carefully examined the firf 
printed plays in quarto (very much to the advantage of his edi- 
tion) coming to this place, found five lines, in the firſt edition of 
this play printed in 1598, omitted in the firſt general collection of 
the poet's work; and; not enough attending to their agreement 
with the common text, put them into their place. Whereas, in 
truth, the five lines were omitted by Shakſpeare himſelf, as not 
agreeing to the reſt of the context ; which, on reviſe, he thought 
fit to alter, On this account IL have put them into hooks, not as 
ſpurious, but as rejected on the author's reviſe; and, indeed, 
with great judgment ; for, 

To xwake our peace, which in our country's cradlt 

Drazys the faveet infant breath of gentle lep, $+ 
as pretty as it is in the image, is abſurd in the ſenſe : for peace 
awake is ſtill peace, as well as when afleep, The difference is, 
that peace aſleep gives one the notion of a happy people ſunk in 


* and luxury, which is not the idea the r would raife, 
and from which ſtate the ſooner it was awaked the better. 
WarBURTON- 


To this note, written with ſuch an appearance of taſte and judg- 
ment, I am afraid every reader will not ſubſcribe, It is true, that 

ace azvake is /till peace, as well as when aſleep ; but peace awaken- 
ed by the tumults of theſe jarring nobles. and peace indulging in 
profound tranquillity, convey images ſufficiently oppoſed to each 
other for the poet's purpoſe. To. wake peace is to introduce diſcord: 
Peace aſleep, is peace exerting its natural influence, from which it 
would be frighted by the clamours of war, STEEVENS. 


0 | FPherefore, 
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Therefore, we baniſh you our-territories,—— : 
You, coufin Hereford; upon pain of death, 


till twice five ſummers have enrich'd our fields, 

Shall not regreet our fair dotminions,. 

But tread the ſtranger paths of baniſhment. ” 
Boling: * will be done: This muſt my comfort 


That ſun, that warms you here, all ſhine on me, 
And thoſe his golden beams, to you here lent, 
Shall point on me, and gild my baniſhment. 

K. Rich, Norfolk; for thee remains a heayier doom; 
Which I with ſome unwillingneſs pronounce : - 
The fly-flow hours“ ſhall not determinate | 
The diteleſs limit of thy dear exile ;j— 

The hopeleſs 1 770 of— never to return, 
Breathe I againſt thee, upon pain of life. 

Mowb. A heavy ſentence, my moſt ſovereign liege, 
And all unlook'd for from your highneſs' mouth: 

A dearer merit, not ſo deep a maimꝰ : 
As to be caſt forth in the common air, 

Have I deſerved at your highneſs' hand. 

The language | have ſearn d theſe forty years, 
My native Engliſh, now I müſt forego : 

And now my tongue's uſe is to me no more, 
Than an unſtringed viol, or a harp; 

Or like a cunning inftrument cas'd up, 

Or, being open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 
Within my mouth you have engoal'd my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis'd, with my teeth, and lips; 


* 
. 


1 The fly ſlow hours———] The old copies read: The ſly low 
bours, Mr. Pope made the change; whether it was neceſfary or 
not, let the poetical reader determine. STEEVENS. at and 

9 A dearer merit, not ſo deep a maim 
Have 1 deſerved ) | | 2} 
To deſerve n merit is a phraſe of which I know not any example, 
I wiſh ſome copy would exhibit: | : X 
A dearer mede, and not ſo deep a mam. bot 
To dgſerve @ mede or reward, is regular and eaſy. Ta”, 4 
| | n 
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And dull, unfetling, batren ig oratice”” | $ 
Is made my gavler'to attend on me. 1 % 1% 
Lam too old to fav upon a nurſe,” TY A 
Too far in years to be a pupil now; ;,; 
What is thy ſentence then, but ſpeechleſs Mid, 
Whichrobs: my tongue from breathing nati e breaths 
XK. Rich. It boots thee not to be compa onate '; 
After our ſentence, plaining comes too late. 0 
Mnwb. lh, thus 1 turn me from my ah 
To dwell in folenin ſhades of endleſs night. 
EK. Rich. Return again, and'takean'od \withthee, 

Lay on our royal ſword'your” baniſh*d hands! 

: Swear by the duty that you owe'to heaven, hb 
(Our part therein we baniſh with yourſelves) | 
To keep the oath that we adminiſter: 

You never ſhall, (fo help you truth and ee . 
Embrace each other s Jove in baniſhment ; © 
Nor ever look upon each other's face; 540147 | 

Nor ever write, regreet, nor reconcile 28 
This lowering tempeſt of your home-bred hate 1 

Nor never by adviſed purpoſe meet, 

To plot, contrive, or complot any ill, 

Gainſt us, our ſtate, our ſubjects, rbb. 

Holing. I ſwear. 
Alber b. And I, to keep all this. 1 
Boling. N orfolk ,—o far as to mine 1 jL 


_. 


a — ionate 3 for Hainddbe. WanrpurToOn. _ 

(Our part, &c.] It is a queſtion much debated Tag the 
writers of the law of nations, whether a baniſhed man may be ſtill 
tied in his allegiance to the ſtate which ſent him into exile. Tully 
and lord chancellor Clarendon deelare for the affirmative : Hobbes 
and Puffendorf hold the negative. Our author, by this line, 
ſeems to be of the ſame opinion. WAR BURTON. 

3 Norfolk—/o far, &c.] I do not clearly ſee what is the ſenſe 
of this abrupt line; but ſuppoſe the meaning to be this. Here- 
ford immediately after his oath of perpetual enmity” addreſſes 
Norfolk, and, fearing ſome mĩſconſtruction, turns to the king e 
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KING RICHARD H. 16: 
By this time, had the king permitted us 
One of our ſouls had wander'd 1n the air, 
Paniſh'ſt * this frail ſepulcher of our fleſh, 
As now our fleſh is baniſh'd from this land: 
Confeſs thy treaſons, ere thou fly this realm; 
Since thou haſt far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty ſoul, 
Moto b. No, Bolingbroke ; if ever I were traitor, 
My name be blotted from the book of life, 
And I from heaven baniſh'd, as from hence 
But what thou art, heaven, thou, and I do know ; 
And all too ſoon, I fear, the king ſhall rue. — 
Farewel, my liege :—Now no way can I ſtray ; 
Save back to England, all the world's my way 4; 
. | [ Exit, 
X. Rich. Unele, even in the glaſſes of thine eyes 
I ſee thy grieved heart: thy ſad aſpect 


fays—/o far as to mine enemy —— that is, 7 ſhould ſay nothing to him 
but wvhat enemies may /ay to each other. | 

Reviewing this paſſage, I rather think it ſhould be underſtood 
thus. Norfolk ſo far I have addreſſed myſelf to thee as to mine 
nem, 1 now utter my laſt words with kindneſs and tenderneſs, 
Confeſs ti treaſons, JOHNSON» 

The firſt folio reads fare; the ſecond farre. Remarnkxs. . 

7 fare, as to mine enemy; ] i. e. he only wiſhes him to 
fare like his enemy, and he diſdains to ſay fare well as Aumerle 
does in the next ſcene. ToLLET. - 

Bolingbroke only uſes the phraſe by way of caution, leſt Mow- 
bray ſhould think he was about to addreſs him as a friend, Nor- 
folk, ſays he, ſo far as a man may ſpeak to his enemy, &c. 

| REMARKS» 

'— this frail ſepulcher of our fleſh ] So afterwards : 
thou King Richard's tomb, 

| And not King Richard. 

And Milton, in Sampſon Agoniftes : ; 
* My/elf my ſepulchre a moving grave. HEnLEY. : 
= all the world's my way.] Perhaps Milton had this in his 
mind when he wrote theſe line? | 
The world was all before them where to chuſe 
Their place of raſt, and Providence their guide.“ 


IRON 5 


— 
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Vor. V. 


i6 KING RICHARD It. 


Hath from the number of his baniſh'd years 
Pluck'd four away ; Six frozen winters ſpent, 
To Boling, 
Return with welcome home from baniſhment, 
Boling. How long a time lies in one little word! 
Four lagging winters, and four wanton ſprings, 
End in a word; Such is the breath of kings. 
Gaunt, I thank my liege, that, in regard of me, 
He ſhortens four years oi my ſon's exile : 
But little vantage ſhall I reap thereby ; 
For, ere the fix years, that he hath to ſpend, 
Can change their moons, and bring their times about, 
My oil-dry'd lamp, and time-bewaſted light, 
Shall be extinct with age, and endleſs night; 
My inch of taper will be burnt and done, 
And blindfold death not let me fee my ſon, 
R. Rich, Why, uncle, thou haſt many years to live. 
Gaunt, But not a minute, king, that thou can'ſtgive: 
Shorten my days thou can'ſt with ſullen ſorrow, 
And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morroy *: 
Thou canſt help time to furrow me with age, 
But ftop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage ; 
Thy word is current with him for my death; 
But, dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 
K. Rich. Thy ſon is baniſh'd upon good advice, 
Whereto thy tongue a party- verdict gave; 
Why at our juſtice ſcem'ſt thou then to lour ? 
Gant. Things ſweet to taſte, prove in digeſtion 
ſour. 
You urg'd me as a judge; but I had rather, 
You would have bid me argue like a father = 
O, had it been a ſtranger?, not my child, 
To ſmooth his fault I would have been more mild: 


And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow :] It is mat 
ter of very melancholly conſideration, that all human advantages 
confer more power of doing evil than good. Jos. 

oO, had it been a firanger, ==] This couplet is wanting in 
the folio, STEEVENS. 

Alas, 


KING RICHARD II. 16; 
Alas, I look'd, when ſome of you ſhould fay, 
| was too ſtrict, to make mine own away; 

But you gave leave to my unwilling tongue, 


Againſt my will, to do myſelf this wrong: 
A partial flander” ſought I to avoid, 


And in the ſentence my own life deſtroy'd. 


K. Rich. Couſin, farewel :—and, uncle, bid him fo; 
Six years we baniſh him, and he ſhall go. [ Flouriſh, 
f Exit. 
Aum. Couſin, farewel : what preſence mh noc 
know, | | 
From where you do remain, let paper ſhow. 
Mar. My lord, no leave take I; for I will ride, 
As far as land will let me, by your fide. 
Gauit., Oh, to what purpoſe doſt thou hoard thy 
words. | 
That thou returnſt no greeting to thy friends? 
Boling. J have too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue's office ſhould be prodigal 
To breath the abundant dolour of the heart. 
Gaunt, Thy grief 1s but thy abſence for a time. 
Boling. Joy abſent, grief is preſent for that time, 
Gaunt, What is fix winters? they are quickly gone. 
\ Boling, To men in joy; but grief makes one hour 
ten. | 
Gaunt. Call it a travel that thou tak'ſt for pleaſure, 
Bolin. My heart will figh, when J miſcall it fo, 
Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 
Gaunt, The ſullen paſſage of thy weary ſteps 
Eſteem a foil, wherein thou art to ſer 
The precious jewel of thy home- return. 


A partial lander——] That is, the reproach of partiality. ' 

This is a juſt picture of the ſtruggle between principle and afſection. 
OH NON. 

Thiscouplet, which is wanting in the folio edition) is arbitrart- 
ly placed by the modern editors at the concluſion of Gaunt's 
ſpeech. In the three oldeſt quartos it follows the fifth line-of it. 
ln the fourth quarto, which ſeems copied from the folio, the paſ- 
ge is omitted, STEEV ENS. | 833 


M 2 | Boling, 
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8 Boling. Nay, rather, every tedious ſtride I make 
Will but remember me, what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 

Muſt I not ſerve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign paſſages; and in the end, 
Having my freedom, boaſt of nothing elſe, 
But that I was a journeyman to griet ? ? 

Gaunt. All places that the eye of heaven viſits, 
Are to a wiſe man ports and happy havens ; 
Teach thy neceſſity to reaſon thus; 

There is no virtue like neceſſity. 

Think not, the king did baniſh thee ; 

But thou the king : Woe doth the heavier fit, 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne, 
Go ſay I ſent thee forth to purchaſe honour, 
And not—the king exil'd thee: or ſuppoſe, 
Devouring peſtilence hangs in our air, 

And thou art flying to a treſher clime. 

Look, what thy ſoul holds dear, imagine it 


3 Boling. Nay, rather, every tedious firide 1 make} This, and 
the fix verſes which follow, I have ventured to ſupply from the 
old quarto. The alluſion, it is true, to an ap renticeſhip, and be- 
coming a /ourney: nan, is not in the ſublime taſte ; nor, as Horace 
has expreſſed it, . /pirat tragicum ſatis:” however, as there is no 
doubt of the paſſage being genuine, the lines are not ſo deſpicable 
as to deſerve being quite loſt. TrxztozBaLD. 

9 ——— yourneyman to grief?) I am afraid our author in this 
place deſigned a very poor quibble, as journey ſignifies both travel 
and a day's wort, However, he is not to be cenſured for what he 
himſelf rejected. Jonnson. h 

The quarto, in which theſe lines are found, is ſaid in its title- 
page to have been corrected by the author; and the play is indeed 
more accurately printed than moſt of the other ſingle copies. 
There 1s now however no certain method of knowing by whom the 
rejection was made. STEEVENS. 1 | 

t All plares that the eye of heaven wiſits, &c.] The fourteen 
verſes that follow are found in the firſt edition, Pore, 

I aminclined to believe that what Mr. Theobald and Mr. Pope 
have reſtored, were expunged in the reviſion by the author: 
theſe lines are omitted, the ſenſe is more coherent. Nothing 18 
more frequent among dramatic writers, than to ſhexten their dia- 
logues for the ſtage, Jon xsOx. | | 


3 | To 


KING RICHARD n. 16; 


o lie that way thou go'ſt, not whence thou com'ſt : 
Suppoſe the finging birds, muſicians ; 
Thegraſs whereon thou tread'ſt,the preſence ſtrow d'; 
The flowers, fair ladies; and thy ſteps, no more, 
Than a delightful meaſure ora dance: 
For gnarling ſorrow hath leſs power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and ſets it light. 
Boling. * Oh, who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the froſty Caucaſus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feaſt? 
Or wallow naked in December ſnow, 
By thinking on fantaſtic ſummer's heat ? 
Oh, no! the apprehenfion of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worſe x 
Fell ſorrow's tooth doth never rankle more, 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the ſore. 
Caunt. Come, come, my fon, I'll bring thee on thy 
wa 
Had I thy youth, and cauſe, I would not ftay. 
Eoling. Then, England's ground, farewel; ſweet 
ſoil, adieu; 
My mother, and my nurſe, that bears me yet! 


* —the preſence frow?*d;)] Shakſpeare has other alluſions to the 
ancient practice of ſtrewing ruſhes over the floor of the preſence 
camber, HENLEY. 

i Uh, <vho can hold a fire in his hand, &c.] It has been re- 
marked, that there is a paſſage reſembling this in Tu Fifth 
Book of Tuſculan Queſtious. Speaking of Epicurus, he ſays : 
dSed uni fe dicit recordatione acquieſcere præteritarum volup- 
tatum : ut ſi quis æſtuans, cum vim caloris non facile patiatur, re- 
cordart velit fe aliquando in Arpinati noſtro gelidis fluminibus 
circumiuſum fuille, Non enim video, quomodo ſedare poffint 
mala præſentia præteritæ voluptates.“ The Tſculan Queſtions of 
Cicero had been tranſlated early enoagh for Shakſpeare to have 


ſeen them. STEEVEnS. | 
y departing from the ſpelling of the copy, the metre is defet- 
we, The quarto of 1615, reads: 

DO whoca mholda fer in his hand——” 
Fier being written an dprobably pronounced as a diſſy lub. See 
ol. viü. p. $1, Me Long. | 


M 3 Where- 
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Where-e'er I wander, boaſt of this I can. 


Enter king Richard and Bagot, Sc. at one door, and t|, 


Though baniſh'd, yet a true-born Engliſhman 4 
[ Exenit, 


SCENE IV. 


The court, 


lord Aumerle at the other. 


K. Rich. We did obſerve.—Coufin Aumerle, 
How far brought you high leretord on his way! 

Aum. I brought high Hereford, it you call him, 
But to the next high-way, and there I left him, 

K. _—_ And, ſay, what ſtore of parting tears wer 

ed ? - | 
Aum. Faith none by me: except the north-c| 
wind, | | 

Which then blew bitterly againſt our faces, 
Awak'd the fleepy rheum ; and fo, by chance, 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. 

K. Kich. What ſaid our couſin, when you parted 

with him ? 

Aum. Farewel : 
And for my heart diſdained that my tongue 
Should io prophane the word that taught me craft 
To counterteit oppreſſion of ſuch grief, 
That words ſeem'd buried in my ſorrow's grave. 
Marry, would the word farewel have lengthen'd hours 
And added years to his ſhort baniſhment, 


4 et a true- born Engliſhman,] Here the firſt act ougit 
to end, that between the firſt and ſecond acts there may be tine 
for John of Gaunt to accompany his ſon, return, and fall lic 
Then the firit ſcene of the ſecond act begins with a natural convete 
ſation, interrupted by a meſſage from John of Gaunt, by which 
the king is called to viſit him, which viſit is paid in the following 
ſcene. As the play is now divided, more time paſſes between itt 
t vo laſt ſcenes of the firſt act, than between the firſt act and tie 
ſecond. JonxssOoN. 

| He 


KING RICHARD Il 16 


He ſhould have had a volume of farewels ; 
But, fince it would not, he had none of me. 

K. Rich. He is our couſin, couſin; but *tis doubt, 
When time ſhall call him home from baniſhment, ' 
Whether our kinſman come to ſee his friends. 
Ourſelf, and Buſby, Bagot here, and Green, 
Obſerv'd his courtſhip to the common people: 
How he did ſeem to dive into their hearts, 

With humble and familiar courteſy; 

What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves; 

Wooing poor craftſmen, with the craft of ſmiles, 

And patient underbearing of his fortune, 

As 'twere to baniſh their affects with him. 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyſter-wench ; 

A brace of dray-men bid God ſpeed him well, 

And had the tribute of his ſupple knee, 

With—Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friends ;— 

As were our En E. in reverſion his, 

And he our ſubjects' next degree in hope“. 

Green. Well, he is gone; and with him go theſe 
thoughts. 

Now for the rebels, which ſtand out in Ireland; — 

Expedient * manage mult be made my liege; 

Fre further leiſure yield them further means, 

For their advantage, and your highneſs' loſs. 

K. Rich. We will ourſelf in perſon to this war. 
And, for pur coffers—with too great a court, 

And liberal largeſs, —are grown ſomewhat light, 
We are epforc'd to farm our royal realm; 

The revenue whereof ſhall furniſh us 

For our affairs in hand: If that come ſhort, 

Our ſubſtitutes at home ſhall have blank charters ; 
Whereto, when they ſhall know what men are rich, 
They ſhall ſubſcribe them for large ſums of gold, 


Ad he our ſubjects next degree in hope.) Spes altera Rome, 
Virg. MALONE.' 
* Expedient=—) Is expeditious. See vol. iii. p. 333. 
| DTEEVENS. 
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163 KING RICHARD II. 
And ſend them after to ſupply our wants 
For we will make for Ireland preſently: 


Enter Buſhy. - 


K. Rich. Buſhy, what news? 

Bujhy, Old John of Gaunt is grievous ſick, my lord; 
Suddenly taken; and hath ſent poſt-haſte, ©" 
To intreat your majeſty to vifit him. 

K. Rich. Where lies he? 

Buſty. At Vly-houſe. 

K. Kich. Now put it, heaven, in his phyfician' 
| mind, | e, | 
To help him to his grave immediately ! 

The lining of his coffers ſhall make coats 

To deck our ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh wars. 

Come, gentlemen, let's all go viſit him: 

Pray heaven, we may make haſte, and come too late“ 
. [ Exennt, 


ACT $ OHNE 


London. 
A room in Ely-houſe, 
Gount brought in, fick : with the duke of Vorl. 


Gaunt, Will the king come? that J may breathe 
my laſt 1 

In wholgome counſel to his unſtay'd youth. 

_ Zork, Vex not yourſelf, nor ſtrive not with your 
breath ; | | | 

For all in vain comes counſel to his ear, 


4 
Here the three elder quartos add Amen. STEEVENS: | 
: Gauil, 


KING RICHARD Il. 169 


Gaunt. Oh, but they ſay, the tongues of dying men 

jnforce attention, like deep harmony: 
Where words are ſcarce, they are ſeldom ſpent in vain; 
For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in 
ain. 
He, that KG more muſt ſay, is liſten'd more 
Than they whom youth and eaſe have taught to 
loſe ; 
More are AS ends mark'd, than their lives before: 

The ſetting ſun, and muſic at the cloſe *, 

As the laſt taſte of ſweets, is ſweeteſt laſt; 

Writ in remembrance, more than things long paſt : 
Though Richard my life's counſel would not hear, 
My death's fad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 

York. Noz it is ſtop'd with other flattering ſounds, 
As, praiſes of his ſtate : then, there are found 
Laſcivious meeters'? ; to whoſe venom'd ſound 
The open ear of youth doth always liſten : 

Report of faſhions in proud Italy ' ; 

Whole manners ſtill our tardy apiſh nation 
Limps after, in baſe imitation. 

Where doth the world thruſt forth a vanity, 
(So it be new, there's no reſpect how vile) 
That is not quickly buzz'd into his ears? 
Then all too late comes counſel to be heard, 


3 ——at the cloſe,] This I ſuppoſe to be a muſical term. So, 
in Lingua, 1607: | 
I dare engage my ears, the c/o/e will jar.” STEEveNs. 

I Laſcivious meeters ; | I believe we ſhould read metres 
for verſes, Thus the folio ſpells the word metre in the firſt part 
of X. Henry IV: | 

*© —— one of theſe ſame meter ballad-mongers.“ 
[enon'”d ſound agrees well with laſcivious ditties; but not ſo com- 
modioufly with one aue meets another; in which ſenſe the word 
appears to have been generally received. STEEVENSs, 

' Report of faſhions in proud Italy;] Our author, who gives to 
in nations the cuſtoms of England, and to all ages the manners of 
„s own, has charged the times of Richard with a folly not per- 
aps known then, but very frequent in Shakſpeare's time, and 
nuch lamented by the wiſeſt and beſt of our anceſtors, Jonxsox. 


Where 
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Where will doth mutiny with wit's regard*, 


Direct not him, whoſe way himſelf will chuſe 3; 


Tis breath thou lack'ſt, and that breath wilt thou loſe. 
Gaunt. Methinks, I am a prophet new inſpir'd; 

And thus, expiring, do foretell of him :— 

His ! raſh fierce blaze of riot cannot laſt; 

For violent fires ſoon burn out themſelves : 

Small ſhowers laſt long, but ſudden ſtorms are ſhort; 

He tires betimes, that ſpurs too faſt betimes; 

With eager feeding, food doth choak the feeder : 

Light vanity, inſatiate cormorant, 

Conſuming means, ſoon preys upon itſelf. 

This royal throne of kings, this ſcepter'd iſle, 

This earth of majeſty, this ſeat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demy paradiſe ; 

This fortreſs, built by nature for herſelf, 

Againſt infectionꝭ and the hand of war; 

This happpy breed of men, this little world; 

This precious ſtone ſet in the filver ſea, 

Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defenſive to a houſe, 

Againſt the envy of leſs happier lands”; 


> Where cuill doth mutiny with wit's regard.) Where the will re. 
bels againſt the notices of the underſtanding. JohNsOx. 

3 «vhoſe way himſelf will cbuſe] Do not aitempt to 
guide bim who, whatever thou ſhalt ſay, aii rake his own courſe, | 

OH NSON. 
J That is, haſty, violent. See WP p. 320. 
| Jouns0N. 

5 Again/? infection, ——] I once ſuſpected that for infe:on we 
might read ixwaſion ; but the copies all agree, and | ſuppoſe 
Shakſpeare meant to ſay, that iſlanders are ſecured by their nitua - 
tion both from var and peſlilence. JounsoNn. | 

Againſt infection, and the hand of war ; ] 
In Allot's England's Parnaſſus, 1600, this paſſage is quoted. 
„ Againſt inte/tion, &c.“ perhaps the word might be infe/{zon, it 
ſuch a word was in uſe. FARMER. 

7 —leſs happier lands;] So read all the editions, except Han- 
mer's, which has 4% happy. I believe Shakſpeare, from the 
habit of ſaying more ha#prer, according to the cuſtem of his time, 
inadvertently writ / happier. JoNSsO. 

This 


4 
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This bleſſed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurſe, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

: Fear'd for their breed, and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

For Chriſtian ſervice, and true chivalry, 

As is the ſepulchre in ſtubborn Jewry, 

Of the world's ranſom, bleſſed Mary's ſon ; 

This land of ſuch dear ſouls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leas'd out (I die pronouncing it) 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm : 

England, bound in with the triumphant ſea, 
Whoſe rocky ſhore beats back the envious fiege 
Of watry Neptune, is now bound in with ſhame, 
With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds“; 


Fcar'd for their breed, and famous by their birth, ] The firſt 
edition in quarto, 1598, reads: | 
| Fear'd by their breed, and famous for their birth. 

The ſecond quarto, mn 1615: 

Fear'd by their breed, and famous by their birth. _ 
The firſt folio, though printed from the ſecond quarto, reads as 
the firſt, The particles in this author ſeem often to have been 
printed by chance. Perhaps the paſſage, which appears a little 
diſordered, may be regulated thus : 

— royal kings, 

Fear'd for their breed, and famous for their birth, 

For Chriſtian ſervice, and true chivalry ; 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home 

As is the ſepulchre, Joh NSN. 

The firſt folio could not have been printed from the ſecond 
quarto, on account of many variations as well as omiſſions. The 
quarto 16c8 has the ſame reading with that immediately preceding 
It, STEEVENS. | 

„ Fear*d by their breed, and famous zy their birth—'? 
is the reading of the firſt quarto, 1597. The firſt folio reads 
for their birth, Mr, Rowe firſt introduced the reading—for their 
breed. MALONE. | RK | 

5 With inky blots,] I ſuſpect that our author wrote—inky Bolts. 
How can blots bind in any. thing? and do not bolts correſpond 
better with bonds? SrEB VERS. AS 

rotten parchment bonds; ] Alluding to the great ſums 


raiſed by loans and other exactions, in this reign, upon the Eng- 
liſh ſubjects. GxkE v. ; bb} : 
| That 


— 
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That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a ſhameful conqueſt of itſelf: 

Ah! would the ſcandal vaniſh with my life, 
How happy then were my enſuing death ! 


Enter King Richard, Queen, Aumerle, Buſhy, Green, Ba. 
got, Rojs, and Willoughby. 


Torf. The king is come: deal mildly with his youth; 
For young hot colts, being rag'd, do rage the more, 
Queen. How fares our noble uncle, Lancaſter ? 

K. Kich. What comfort, man? How is't with aged 
Gaunt ? | 
Gannt, Oh, how that name befits my compoſition ! 
Old Gaunt, indeed; and gaunt in being old: 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious faſt ; 
And who abſtains from meat, that is not gaunt ? 
For ſleeping England long time have I watch'd; 
Watching breeds leanneſs, leannets is all gaunt : 
The pleature, that ſome fathers feed upon, 
Is my ſtrict faſt, I mean—my children's looks; 
And, therein faſting, thou haſt made me gaunt : 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whoſe hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 
K. Rich. Can fick men play fo nicely with their 
narnes ? x 
Gaunt. No, mifery makes ſport to mock itſelf : 
Since thou doſt ſeck to kill my name in me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 
K. Kich, Should dying men flatter with thoſe that 
live? | 
Gaunt. No, no; men living flatter thoſe that die. 
R. Rich. Thou, now a dying, ſay'ſt - thou flatter'it 
me. 
Gaunt. Oh! no; thou dy'ſt, though I the ſicker be. 
K. Rich. I am in health, I breathe, I ſee thee ill. 
Caunt. Now, he that made me, knows I ſee thee ill; 
Il in myſelf to fee, and in thee ſeeing ill. 
5 Tby 
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Thy death-bed is no leſſer than the land, 
Wherein thou lieſt in reputation fick ; 

And thou, too careleſs, patient as thou art, 
Commit'ſt thy anointed body to the cure 

Of thoſe phy ſicians that firſt wounded thee: 
A thouſand flatterers fit within thy crown, 
Whoſe compaſs is no bigger than thy head 
And yet, incaged in ſo ſmall a verge, 

The waſte is no whit leſſer than thy land. 
Oh, had thy grandfire, with a prophet's eye, 
Seen how his ſon's ſon ſhould deſtroy his ſons, 
From forth thy reach he would have laid thy ſhame 
Depoſing thee before thou wert poſſeſs'd, 
Who art pofleſs'd now to depoſe thyſelf. 

Why, couſin, wert thou regent of the world, 
It were a ſhame, to let this land by leaſe : 

But, for thy world, enjoying but this land, 

Is it not more than ſhame, to ſhame it ſo ? 
Landlord of England art thou now, not king: 


Thy ſtate of law is bond-ſlave to the law; 
And 


19 


* Thy flate of laau is bondeſawe to the law ;)] State of lan, i. e. 
gal ſovereignty. But the Oxtord editor alters it to Fate o'er law, 
1, e. abſointe ſovereignty. A doctrine, which, if our poet ever 
learntat all, he learut not in the reign when this play was written, 
queen Elizabeth's, but in the reign after it, king James's. By 
bond:/lave to the law, the poet means his being inflaved to his /a- 
worrite ſubjects. W a RBURTON. 

This ſentiment, whatever it be, is obſcurely expreſſed. I un- 
derſtand it differently from the learned commentator, being per- 
haps not quite ſo zealous for Shakſpeare's political reputation. 
The reaſoning of Gaunt, I think, is this: By ſetting the royalties © 
to farm thou haſt reduced thyſelf to a fiate below ſovereignty, thou art 
now no longer king but landlord of England, /#4je# to the ſame 
refrraint and limitations as other landlords ; by making thy condition a 
ſtate of law, @ condition upon which the common rules of law can epe- 
rate, thou art become a bond-flave to the law ; thou hail made thy - 
te f amenable to laws from which thou wwert originally exempt. 

Whether this interpretation be true or no, it is plain that Dr 
Warburton's explanation of Vendgllaue to the lat, is not true. 
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K. Rich. — Thou, a lunatic lean-witted fool 3, 

Preſuming on an ague's privilege, 

. Dar'ſt with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek ; chafing the royal blood, 

With fury, from his native reſidence. / 

Now by my ſeat's right royal majeſty, 

Wert thou not brother to great Edward's ſon, 

This tongue, that runs ſo roundly in thy head, 

Should run thy head from thy unreverend ſhoulders, 
Gaunt. Oh, ſpare me not, my brother Edward's ſon, 

For that I was his father Edward's ſon ; | 

That blood already, like the pelican, 

Haſt thou tap'd out, and drunkenly carows'd : 

My brother Gloſter, plain well-meaning ſoul, 

(Whom fair befal in heaven *'mongſt happy ſouls ) 

May be a precedent and witneſs good, | 

That thou reſpect'ſt not ſpilling Edward's blood: 

Join with the preſent ſickneſs that I have; 

And thy unkindneſs be hike crooked age, 

| To 


3 —lean witted] Dr. Farmer obſerves to me that the ſame ex- 

preſhon occurs in the 106th pſalm : 

66 and ſent leaneſ5 withal into their ſoul.” | 
OTEEVENS. 


4 Aud thy unkindneſ3 be like crooked age, 
To crop at once a too-long wither*d flower.) 
Thus ſtand theſe lines in all the copies, but I think there is an er- 
ror. Why ſhould Gaunt, already odd, call on any thing /ike age 
to end him? How can age be ſaid to crop at once? How is the 
idea of crookedne/s connected with that of cropping? I ſuppoſe the 
poet dictated thus: a | 
And thy unkindneſs be time's crooked edge 
To crop at once 
- That is, let thy uniindneſs be time's ſcythe to crop. 
Edge was eaſily confounded by the ear with age, and one miſtake 
once admitted made way for another. JoHnsoN. | 
Shakſpeare, I believe, took this idea from the figure of Time, 
who was repreſented as carrying a fici/e as well as a /cythe, A fickle 
was anciently called a cr-ok, and ſometimes, as in the following 
inſtances, crooked may mean armed with a crook. So, in Kendall's 
grams, 1 : 
27 mn 6 Abe regall king and crooked clowne 
« All one alike death driveth downe.” 


80, 
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To crop at once a too-long wither'd flower. 
Live in thy ſhame, but die not ſhame with thee ! 
Theſe words hereafter thy tormentors be !— 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave : 
Love they to live, that love and honour have. 
[ Exit, borne out. 
K. Rich. And let them die, that age and ſullens have; 
por both haſt thou, and both become the grave. 
York. Beſeech your majeſty, impute his words 
To wayward ſicklineſs and age in him : 
He loves you, on my lite, and holds you dear 
As Harry duke of Hereford, were he here. 
K. Rich. Right; you ſay true: as Hereford's love, 
ſo his; | 
As theirs, fo mine; and all be as it is. 


Euter Northumberland. 


North. My liege, old Gaunt commends him to 
your majeſty. | 
K. Nich. What ſays he? 
North, Nay, nothing; all is ſaid : 
His tongue is now a ſtringleſs inſtrument ; 
Words, lite, and all, old Lancaſter hath ſpent. 
York, Be York the next that muſt be bankrupt ſo ! 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe. 


So, in the 1coth ſonnet of Shakſpeare : | 
Give me, my love, fame, faſter than time waſtes life, 
8o thou prevent'ſt his ſcythe and crooked knife.” 
Again, in the 119th; | 
* Love's not Time's fool, though roſy lips and cheeks 
«© Within his Sending fichle's compaſs come.” 
It may be mentioned, however, that crooked is an epithet beſtowed 
on age in the Tragedy of Locrine, 1 595 : 
No yield to death o'erlaid by crooked age.” 
Locrine has been attributed to Shakſpeare ; and in this paſſage 
quoted from it, no alluſion to a /cythe can be ſuppoſed. Our poet's 
expreſſions are ſometimes abortive. STEEVENS. Pap? 
Love they] That is, Jet them love, JoHnSON- 


K, Rich. 
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K. Rich. — Thou, a lunatic lean-witted fool, 
Preſuming on an ague's privilege, 

. Dar'ſt with thy frozen admonition 
Make pale our cheek ; chafing the royal blood, 
With fury, from his native reſidence. ' 

Now by my ſeat's right royal majeſty, 
Wert thou not brother to great Edward's ſon, 
This tongue, that runs ſo roundly in thy head, 
Should run thy head from thy unreverend ſhoulders, 
Gaunt. Oh, ſpare me not, my brother Edward's fon, 
For that I was his father Edward's ſon ; | 
That blood already, like the pelican, 
Haſt thou tap'd out, and drunkenly carows'd : 
My brother Gloſter, plain well-meaning ſoul, 
(Whom fair befal in heaven 'mongſt happy ſouls ) 
May be a precedent and witneſs good, | 
That thou reſpect'ſt not ſpilling Edward's blood: 
Join with the preſent ſickneſs that I have; 
And thy unkindneſs be like crooked age, 
| To 


3 —lean witted] Dr. Farmer obſerves to me that the ſame ex- 
preſſion occurs in the 106th pſalm : 
66 and ſent /eaneſ5 withal into their ſoul.” 
OTEEVENS. 


4 And thy untindneſi be lite crooked age, 
To crop at once a too-long wither'd flower.] 
Thus ſtand theſe lines in all the copies, but I think there is an er- 
ror. Why ſhould Gaunt, already ola, call on any thing like age 
to end him? How can age be ſaid to crop at once? How is the 
idea of crookedne/s connected with that of cropping ? I ſuppoſe the 
poet dictated thus: . 
And thy unkindneſs be time's crooked edge 
To crop at once | 
Thbat is, let thy unkindneſs be time's ſcythe to crop. 
Eage was eaſily confounded by the ear with age, and one miſtake 
once admitted made way for another. JounsoNn. 
Shakſpeare, I believe, took this idea from the figure of Time, 
who was repreſented as carrying a fickle as well as a /cythe, A fickle 
was anciently called a crook, and ſometimes, as in the following 
inſtances, crooked may mean armed with a croot. So, in Kendall's 
igrams, 1 : 
Bp * "a "The regall king and crooked clowne 
« All one alike death driveth downe.” 


80, 
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To crop at once a too- long wither'd flower. 
Live in thy ſhame, but die not ſhame with thee ! 
Theſe words hereafter thy tormentors be !\— 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave : 
Love they to live, that love and honour have. 
[ Exit, borne out. 
K. Rich. And let them die, that age and ſullens have; 
For both haſt thou, and both become the grave. 
York. *Beſeech your majeſty, impute his words 
To wayward ſicklineſs and age in him: 
He loves you, on my lite, and holds you dear 
As Harry duke of Hereford, were he here. 
K. Rich. Right; you ſay true: as Hereford's love, 
ſo his; 
As theirs, ſo mine; and all be as it is. 


Euter Northumberland. 


North, My liege, old Gaunt commends him to 
your majeſty, 

K. Rich. What ſays he? 

North. Nay, nothing; all is ſaid: _ 
His tongue is now a ſtringleſs inſtrument ; 
Words, lite, and all, old Lancaſter hath ſpent. 

ont. Be Vork the next that muſt be bankrupt ſo ! 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe. 


So, in the 100th ſonnet of Shakſpeare : 
Give me, my love, fame, faſter than time waſtes life, 
8 8o thou prevent'ſt his ſcythe and crooked knife.” 
Again, in the 119th; _ | 
+ Love's not Time's fool, though roſy lips and cheeks 
Within his Sending fichle's compaſs come.“ 
It may be mentioned, however, that crooked is an epithet beſtowed 
on age in the Tragedy of Locrine, 1 595 : 
No yield to death o'erlaid by crooked age.” 
Locrine has been attributed to Shakſpeare ; and in this paſſage 
quoted from it, no alluſion to a /cythe can be ſuppoſed. Our poet's 
expreſſions are ſometimes abortive. STEEVENS. 9 
Love they——] That is, let them love, JOHNSON» 


K. Rich. 
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K. Rich. The ripeſt fruit firſt falls, and fo doth he; 
His time is ſpent, our pilgrimage muſt be: 
So much for that. Now for our Iriſh wars: 
We muſt ſupplant thoſe rough rug-headed kerns; 
Which live like venom, where no venom elſe“, 
But only they, hath n to live. 
And, for theſe great affairs do aſk ſome charge. — 
Towards our aſſiſtance, we do ſeize to us 
The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables, 
Whercof our uncle Gaunt did ſtand poſſeſs'd. 
York. How long ſhall I be patient? Oh how long 
Shall tender duty make me ſuffer wrong ? 
Not Gloſter's death, nor Hereford's baniſhment, 
Not Gaunt's rebukes, nor England's private wrongs, 
7 Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 
About his marriage, nor my own diſgrace, 
Have ever made me ſour my patient cheek, 
Or bend one wrinkle on my ſovereign's face. 
I am the laſt of noble Edward's ſons, 
Of whom thy father, prince of Wales, was firſt ; 
In war was never lion rag'd more fierce, 
In peace was never gentle lamb more mild, 
Than was that young and princely gentleman : 
His face thou haſt, for even ſo look'd he, 
Accompliſh'd with the number of thy hours ; 


* 


6 - obere no venom elſe,] This alludes to a tradition that 
St. Patrick freed the kingdom of Ireland from venomous reptiles 
of every kind. So, in Decker's Honeſ Whore, P. II. 1630: 

* that Iriſh Judas, 

« Bred in a country where zo venom proſpers, 

&« But in his blood.” 2 48 
Again, in Fuimus Troes, 1633: 

« AsIriſh earth doth po;/on poiſonous beaſts,” $STEEVENS. 

7 Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke a | 
About his marriage, &c.] : 

When the duke of Heretord, after his baniſhment, went into 
France, he was honourably entertained at that court, and would 
have obtained in marriage the only daughter of the duke of Berry, 


uncle to the French king, had nor Richard prevented the match, 
| ST EEVENS» 


But, 
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But, when he frown'd, it was againſt the French, 
And not againſt his friends ; his noble hand 
Did win what he did ſpend, and ſpent not that 
Which his triumphant father's hand had won : 
His hands were guilty of no kindred's blood, 
But bloody with. the enemies of his kin. 
Oh, Richard! York is too far gone with grief, 
Or elſe he never would compare between. 

K. Rich. Why, uncle, what's the matter ? 

York. O, my liege, 
Pardon me, if you pleaſe ; if not, I pleas'd 
Not to be pardon'd, am content withal. 
Seek you to ſeize, and gripe into your hands, 
The royalties and rights of baniſh'd Hereford ? 
Is not Gaunt dead ? and doth not Hereford live ? 
Was not Gaunt juſt? and is not Harry true? 
Did not the one deſerve to have an heir ? 
Is not his heir a well-deſerving ſon? _ 
Take Hereford's rights away; arid take from timo 
His charters, and his cuſtomary rights; 
Let not to-morrow then enſue to-day ; 
Be not thyſelf, for how art thou a king, 
But by fair ſequence and ſucceſſion? 
Now, afore God (God forbid, I ſay true!) 
If you do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's rights, 
Call in his letters patents that he hath 5 
By his attornies- general to ſue 
His livery, and 7 deny his offer'd homage, 
You pluck a thouſand dangers on your head, 
You loſe a thouſand well-diſpoſed hearts, 
And prick my tender patience to thoſe thoughts 
Which honour and allegiance cannot think. 

I. Rich. Think what you will; we ſeize into our 

: hands DN 
His plate, his goods, his money; and his lands. 


7 —=&deny his offer d homage, That is, refuſe to admit the Ho- 


. 4 


nage, by which he is to hold his lands. JoansoN, | 
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Tork. I'll not be by, the while: My liege, farewel: 
What will enſue hereof, there's none can tell; 
But by bad courſes may be underſtood, 
That their events can never fall out good. [Ex. 
| K. Rich. Go, Buſhy, totheearlof Wiltſhire ſtraight, 
UTE, Bid him repair to us to Ely-houſe, 
Io ſee this buſineſs: To-morrow next 

We will for Ireland; and 'tis time, I trow, 

And we create, in abſence of ourſelf, 

Our uncle York, lord-governor of England, 

For he is juſt, and always lov'd us well. 

Come on, our queen : to-morrow muſt we part; 

Be merry, for our time of ſtay is ſhort. [| Flowih, 

[Events king, queen, &c. 
North. Well, lords, the duke of Lancaſter is dead, 
Roſs. And living too ; for now his ſon is duke, 
Millo. Barely in title, not in revenue. 
North. Richly in both, if juſtice had her right. 
Roſs. My heart is great ; but it muſt break with 
filence, a 
Ere't be diſburden'd with a liberal tongue. 
North.. Nay, ſpeak thy mind; and let him nee: 
ſpeak more, 75 2 
That ſpeaks thy words again, to do thee harm ! 
Millo. Tends that thou'ſt ſpeak, to the duke of 
Hereford ? | 
If it be fo, out with it boldly, man; | 
Quick is mine ear, to hear of good towards him. 
Roſs. No good at all, that I can do for him. 

Unleſs vou call it good, to pity him, 
| Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. 

North. Now, afore heaven, tis ſhame, ſuch wrongs 

7 are borne, - 

In him a royal prince, and many more 

Of noble blood in this declining land. 
The king is not himſelf, but baſely led 

By flatterers; and what they will inform, 

Merely in hate, *gainſt any of us all, 


g That 


That will the king ſeverely proſecute 
Gainſt us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 
Roſs. The commons hath he pill'd with grievous 
taxes, E 
And quite loſt their hearts : the nobles he hath fin'd 
For ancient quarrels, and quite loſt their hearts. 

J/illo. And daily new exactions are devis'd ; 
As5—blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what: 
But what, o' God's name, doth become of this? 

North. Wars have not waſted it, for warr'd he hath 

not, | | 
But baſely yielded - i compromiſe 
That which his anceſtors atchiev'd with blows : 
More hath he ſpent in peace, than they in wars. 

Roſs. The earl of Wiltſhire hath the realm in farm. 

Will. The king's grown bankrupt, like a broken 

man; | ; 

North. Reproach, and diſſolution, hangeth over 

him. 2 

Roi. He hath not money for theſe Iriſh wars, 
His burthenous taxations notwithſtanding, 

But by the robbing of the baniſh'd duke. | 

North, His noble kinſman:--Moſt degenerate king! 
But, lords, we hear this fearful tempeſt fing, | 
Yet ſeek. no ſhelter to avoid the ſtorm : 

We ſee the wind fit ſore upon our fails, ' 
And yet we ſtrike not, but ſecurely periſh; 

Roſs. We ſee the very wreck that we muſt ſuffer ; 
And unavoided is the danger now, HTN 
For ſuffering ſo the cauſes of our wreck. 

North, Not ſo; even through the hollow eyes of 

death, ; r 
| ſpy life peering : but I dare not ſay, 
How near the tidings of our comfort is. 


And yet awe ſtrike not, &c.] To ftrike the ſails,' ls, to contract 
em when there is too much wind. Joux | 


. 
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Willo. Nay, let us ſhare thy thoughts, as thou dog 
ours. | 
Roſs. Be confident to ſpeak, Northumberland: 
We three are but thyſelf ; and ſpeaking ſo, 
Thy words are but as thoughts; therefore, be bold. 
North, Then thus: I have from Port le Blanc, 
bay | 
In Britany, receiv'd intelligence, 
That Harry Hereford, Reignold lord Cobham, 
That late broke from the duke of Exeter“; 
His brother, archbiſhop late of Canterbury s, 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, fir John Ramſton, 
Sir John Norbery, fir Robert Waterton, and Francis 
uoInt, —— | 


All theſe, well furniſh'd by the duke of Bretagne, 


aue of Exeter ;] J ſuſpect that ſome of theſe lines are 
tranſpoſed, as well as that the poet had made a blunder in his 
enumeration of perſons. No copy that I have ſeen, will au- 
thorize me to make an alteration, though, according to Holinſlcd, 
whom Shakſpeare followed in great meaſure, more than one is 
neceſſary. | 
All the perſons enumerated in Holinſhed's account of thoſe em- 
bark'd with Bolingbroke, are here mentioned with great exact. 
neſs, except ** Thomas Arundell, ſonne and heire to the late 
earle of Arundell, beheaded at the Tower-hill.“ See Holinſhec. 
And yet this nobleman, who appears to have been thus omitted by 
the poet, is the perſon to whom alone that circumſtance relates ot 
having broke from the duke of Exeter, and to whom alone, of all 
mentioned in the liſt, the archbiſhop was related, he being wn! 
to the young lord, though Shakſpeare by miſtake calls him his 
brother, See Holinſhed, p. 496. | 
From theſe circumſtances here taken notice of, which are app 
cable only to this lord in particular, and from the improbabiliy 
that Shakſpeare would omit ſo principal a perſonage in his hiſt 
rian's liſt, I think it can ſcarce be doubted but that a line is loſt in 
which the name of this Thomas Arundel had en a = 
TEEVEXNS. 
„ arcbbiſtop late of Cauterbury,] Thomas Arundel, arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, brother to the earl of Arundel who v3 
| beheaded in this reign, had been baniſhed by the Parliament, and 
was afterwards deprived by the pope of his lee, at the requeſt 
the king; whence he is here called, late of . 
11 . 
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with eight tall ſhips, three thouſand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due expedience, 

And ſhortly mean to touch our northern ſhore: 
perhaps, they had ere this; but that oY, ſtay 
The firſt departing of the king for Ireland. 

If then we ſhall ſhake off our ſlaviſh yoke, 

Imp out? our drooping country's broken wing, 


Redeem from broking 2 the blemiſh'd crown, 


Wipe off the duſt that hides our ſcepter's gilr, 
And make high majeſty look like itlelf, 
Away, with me, in poſt to Ravenſpurg : 
But if you faint, as fearing to do ſo, 
Stay, and be ſecret, and myſelf will go. 
Roſs. To horſe, to horſe! urge doubts to them that 


fear. 
Willo. Hold out my horſe, and I will firſt be there. 
| [ Exeunt. 
SCENE I. 
The court, 


Enter Queen, Buſhy, and Bagot. 


Buſhy. Madam, your majeſty is too much fad: 
You promis'd, when you parted with the king, 


Im out —=-)] As this expreſſion frequently occurs in our 
author, 1t may not be amiſs to explain the original meaning of it, 


When the wing-feathers of a hawk were dropped, or forced out by 


any accident, it was uſual to ſupply as many as were deficient, 
This operation was called, to imp a hawk. | 
do, in The Devil's Charter, 1607 : | 
„His plumes only inp the muſe's wings.“ 

90, in Albumazar; 1615: 

© ——— —-xhen we deſire 

„ Time's haſte, he ſeems to loſe a match with lobſters ; 

* And when we wiſh him ſtay, he 7mps his wings 

„Wich feathers plum'd with thought.” | 
Turbervile has a whole chapter on The Way and Manner howe to 
ympe a Hawke's Feather, how-ſoever it be broten or broaſed. 
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19: KING RICHARD II. 
To lay aſide life-harming heavineſs , 
And entertain a chearful diſpoſition. _ 
Queen, To pleaſe the king, Idid ; to pleaſe myſelf 


I cannot do it; yet I know no cauſe 


Why I ſhould welcome ſuch a gueſt as grief, 
Save bidding farewel to ſo ſweet a gueſt 


As my ſweet Richard : Yet, again, methinks, 


Some unborn ſorrow, ripe Þ fortune's womb, 
Is coming toward me; and my inward ſoul 


With nothing trembles : at ſomething it grieves, 


More than with parting from my lord the king, 
Buſhy. Each ſubſtance of a grief hath twenty ſhy 
dows r 
Which ſhew like grief itſelf, but are not ſo ; 
For ſorrow's eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects; 


Like perſpectives, which, rightly gaz d upon, 


Shen 


* ——life-harmipg heavineſs,] Thus the 2 1509. The 
quartos 1608, and 1615—4alfe-harming ; the tplio— /e/f-harming, 
| | OT EEVENS, 
9 With nothing trembles ; yet at ſomething grieves,] The {6 
loving line requires that this ſhould be read juſt the contrary way. 
With ſomething trembles, yet at nothin grieves. 


NARBURTON, 
All the old editions read: 
my inward ſoul _ | 
With nothing trembles ; at ſomething it grieves. 

The reading, which Dr. Warburton corrects, is itſelf an inte- 
vation. His conjectures give indeed a better ſenſe than that of u 
copy, but copies muſt not be needleſsly forſaken, Jokxsox. 

I ſuppoſe it is the wxborn ſorrow which ſhe calls nothing, becaul 
it is not yet brought into exiſtence. STBEEVENS., | 

Lite perſpectiues, which rightly gaz'd upon, 

Shew nothing but confuſion ; ey'd awry, 

Dill inguiſh form. | 
This is a Foe fmilitude, and the thing meant is this; among 
mathematical recreations, there is one in optics, in which a figut 
is drawn, wherein all the rules of per/pe#:we are inverted: ſo thi 
if held in the ſame poſition with thoſe pictures which are draw 
according to the rules of perſpective, it can preſent nothing but 
eonfo®-n: and to be ſeen in form, and under a regular appeat. 


6 | _ ance, 
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cew nothing but confuſion ; ey'd awry, 

Diſtinguiſh form: ſo your ſweet majeſty, 

Looking awry upon your lord's departure, 

Find ſhapes of grief, more than himſelf, to wail; 

Which, look'd on as it is, is nought but ſhadows 

Of what it is not. Then, thrice gracious queen, 

More than your lord's departue weep not; more'snot 

ſeen : 

Or if it be, 'tis with falſe ſorrow's eye, 

Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. 
Queen. It may be ſo; but yet my inward ſoul 

Perſuades me it is otherwiſe : Howe'er it be, 

cannot but be ſad ; ſo heavy ſad, 

As, though, in thinking, on no thought I think, 

Makes me with heavy nothing faint and ſhrink. 
Buſhy. Tis nothing but conceit, my gracious lady. 
Queen. *Tisnothing leſs : conceit is fill deriv'd 

From ſome fore-father grief; mine is not ſo; 


ance, it muſt be looked upon from a contrary ſtation ; or, as 
Shakſpeare ſays, ey'd awry, WARBURTON. | 

Like perſpectiwes, &c,] Dr. Plott's Hiftory of Staffordſhire, p. 391, 
, explains this perſpecti ve or odd kind of pictures upon an in- 
; dented board, which if beheld directly, you only perceive a con- 
fuſed piece of work ; but if obliquely, you ſee the intended per- 
ſon's picture, which, he was told, was made thus. The board be- 
ing indented [or furrowedwith a plough-plane] the print or paint- 
ing was cut into parallel pieces equal to the depth and number of 
the indentures on the board, and they were paſted on the flats that 
ſirike the eye holding it obliquely ; fo that the edges of the pa- 
| rallet pieces of the print or painting exactly joining on the edges 
of the indentures, the work was done.“ Tortyr. LD 3 

So, in Hentzner, 1598, Royal Palace, Whitehall.“ Edwards 
VI. Angliz regis effigies primo intuito monſtroſum quid repræſ- 
entans, ſed fi recta intueatur, tum vera depræhenditur.“ 

FaRMER. 

: As, though, on thinking, on no thought I think,} We ſhould 
read: As though'in thinking ; that is, thongh muſing I have no diſ- 
tint idea of calamity. The involuntary and unaccountable de- 
preſſion of the mind, which every one has ſome time felt, is here 


* 


very forcibly deſeribed. Jonnson. 
| 6 : 
N 41 | For 


184 KING RICHARD II. 
For nothing hath begot my ſomething grief; 
Or ſomething hath, the nothing that I grieve; 
Tis in reverfion that I do poſſeſs; 
But what it is, that is not yet known; what 

I cannot name; 'tis nameleſs woe, I wot, 


« & 


Enter Green. 


Green. Heaven ſave your majeſty l and well met, 
entlemen ;— | 


I hope, the king is not yet ſhip'd for Ireland, 


3 For nothing hath begot my ſomething grief ; 
Or ſomething hath, the nothing that I grieve :] 
Wizh theſe lines J know not well what can be done. The queen 
reaſoning as it now ſtands, is this; my trouble is not conceit, for 
conceit is fill derived from ſome e cauſe, ſome fore-fathy 
grief; but with me the caſe is, that either my real grief hath ny 
real cauſe, or fome real cauſe has produced a fancied grief. Thaty, 
my gricf is not conceit, becauſe it either has not a cauſe like conceit, o 
it has a cauſe like conceit, This can hardly ſtand, Let us tr 
again, and read thus ; | 
For nothing hath begot my ſomething grief; 
Not ſomething hath the nothing ⁊ubich I grieve : 
That is; my grief is not conceit; conceit is an imaginary uneafu; 
from ſome paſt occurrence. But, on the contrary, here is real grief 
<vithout a real cauſe; not a real cauſe with a fanciful ſorrow. This, 
J think, muſt be the meaning; harſh at the beſt, yet better than 
contradiction or abſurdity. Joxnson, | | 
4 iTis in reverſion that I do poſſeſs ; : 
But what it is that is not yet known ; &c.] 
I am about to propoſe an interpretation which many will think 
harſh, and which I do not offer for certain. To poſſi/5 a man, iz, 
in Shakſpeare, to inform him fully, to make him comprehend. To 
be poſſeſſed, is to be fully informed. Of this ſenſe the examples an 
O06 T have poſit hi f tay can be but ſhort.” 
I have o im my moſt ſtay can ut ſhort. 
| 4 | I Meaſl ure for Meaſure, 
«« He is paſſeſt what ſum you need.“ Merchant of Venice, 
] therefore imagine the queen ſays thus: | 
"Tis in reverfion— that I do pofſeſi,—— | 

The event is yet in futurit that I know with full conviction 
but what it is, that is not yet known, In any other interpretation 
ſhe muſt ſay that he poſſeſſes what is not yet come, which, though 
it may be allowed to be poetical and figurative language, is yet, | 
think, leſs natural than my explanation, Jounson, | 


Joon 


= 
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Queen. Why hop'ſt thou ſo ? *tis better hope he is; 
For his defigns crave haſte, his haſte good hope; 
Then wherefore doſt thou hope, he is not ſhip'd ? 
Green. That he, our hope, might have retir'd his 

Dower, - 13 
And driven into deſpair an enemy's hope, 

Who ſtrongly hath ſet footing in this land: 
The baniſh'd Bolingbroke repeals himſelf, 
And with uplifted arms is ſafe arriv'd 

At Ravenſpur g. | 

9ueen. Now God in heaven forbid ! 

Green, O, madam,'tis too true: and that is worſe, — 
The lord 1 his young ſon Henry 

Percy, | | 
The lords of Roſs, Beaumond, and Willoughby, . 
With all their powerful friends, are fled to him. 
Byſhy. Why have you not proclaim'd Northum- 
berland, | da 
And all the reſt of the revolted faction, traitors ? 

Green, We have : whereupon the earl of Worceſter 
Hath broke his ſtaff, refign'd his ſtewardſhip, 
of And all the houſhold ſervants fled with him 
f To Bolingbroke. I ah 
5 Deen. So, Green, thou art the midwife of my woe, 
And Bolingbroke's my ſorrow's diſmal heir: 
Now hath my ſoul brought forth her prodigy; 
And I a gaſping new-deliver'd mother, 
Have woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow join'd. 

Buſhy. Deſpair not, madam. 

Queen. Who ſhall hinder me? 


5 —night have retir'd his power,] Might have drawn it back 
A French ſenſe.  Jounson. 4 
So in The Rape of Lucrece : 

Each one by him enforc'd retires his ward.” MALOoxE. 
A forrow's diſmal heir :] The author ſeems to have uſed 
heir in an improper ſenſe, an heir being one that inherits by ſucceſ+ 
Hor, is here put for one that /ucceeds, 8 he ſucceeds but in 
order of time, not in order of deſcent, Jonxsox. 


6 


I will 


186 KING RICHARD II. 
I will deſpair, and be at enmity. 
With cozening hope: he is a flatterer, 
A paraſite, a keeper back of death, | 
Who gently would diflolve the bands of life, 
Which falſe hope lingers in extremity. 


* 


Enter York. : 


Green.' Here comes the duke of York. 

veen. With figns of war about his aged neck; 
Oh, full of careful bufineſs are his looks 
Uncle, for heaven's ſake, ſpeak comfortable words, 
_ York. Should I do fo, I ſhould bely my thoughts;; 
Comfort's in heaven; and we are on the earth, 
Where nothing lives, but crofles, care, and grief. 
Your huſband he is gone to ſave far off, | 
Whilſt others come to make him loſe at home : 
Here ain I left to underprop his land; | 
Who, weak with age, cannot ſupport myſelf :—— 
Now comes the kick hour that his ſurfeit made ; 
Now ſhall he try his friends that flatter'd him. 


. Enter a ſervant. 


Ser. My lord, your ſon was gone before I came. 
York. He was ?—Why, ſo !—go'all which way i 
will ! | | 
Thenobles they are fled, the commons they are cold, 
And will, I fear, revolt on Hereford's fide, 
Sirrah, 2 5 
Get thee to Plaſhy*, to my fiſter Gloſter ; 
Bid her ſend me preſently a thouſand pound: 
Hold, take my ring. | : 
Ser. My lord, I had forgot to tell your lordſhip”; 


* 


7 Should I do ſo, I ſhould bely my thoughts : This line is found 
in three of the quartos, but is wanting in the folio. STEEVENS. , 
5 Get thee to Plaſhy,——] The lordſhip of Plaſhy was a town of 


the dutcheſs of Gloſter's in Eſſex. See Hall; Chronicle, p- 13. 
- | * > THEOBALD» 


To- 
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„To-day, as I came by, and called there: - 
But I ſhall grieve you to 4 the reſt. 

Jork. What is it, knave | ei 
Ser. An hour before I came, the dutcheſs dy'd. 
York, Heaven for his mercy ! what a tide of woes 
Comes ruſhing on this woeful land at once! 
know not what to do: — I would to heaven, 
(So my * untruth hath not provok'd him to it) _ 
The king had cut off my head with my brother's — 
What, are thoſe poſts diſpatch'd for Ireland? 
How {hall we do for money for theſe wars: —- 
Come, fiſter,—coufin, I would ſay +; pray, pardon 
me.— ; OD | 
Go, fellow, get thee home, provide ſome carts, 
3 3 I To the ſervant. 
And bring away the armour that is there. — 
Gentlemen, will you go muſter men ? if I know 
How, or which way, to order theſe affairs, 
Thus diſorderly thruſt into my hands, 
Never believe me. Both are my kinſmen ;— 
The one's my ſovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend ? the other again, _ 
Is my kinſman, whom the king hath wrong'd ? 
Whom conſcience and my kindred bids to right. 
Well, ſomewhat we muſt do.—-Come, coufin, III 
Diſpoſe of you: Go, muſter up your men, 


* 5 * . a f 
5 To-day, 7 came by, and call'd there; but 7 
Shall grieveyou—] 
So former editions. The firſt quarts, 1597, reads—as I came by, 
and called there, The word as was accidentally omitted in bo 
ſecond quarto, and the ſubſequent copies. The paſſage ſhould be 
regulated thus: | | | | | 
Today as I came by, and called there; 8 
But I ſhall grieve you to report the reſt, Ma Lon r. 
' —wntruth——)] That is, di/ſoyalty, treachery, Joans0N. 
Come, fifter, coufin, I would ſay; J This is one of Shak- 


. 


ſpeare's touches of nature. York is talking to the queen his couſin, 
but the recent death of his ſiſter is uppermoſt in his mind. 
STEEVENS. 


And 


188 KING RICH AR D II. 
And meet me preſently at Berkley, gentlemen. 
I ſhould to Plathy too :— 
But time will not permit: — All is uneven, 
And every thing is left at ſix and ſeven. 
[ Exeunt York and Nuten. 

Buſhy. The wind fits fair for news to go to Ireland 
But none returns. For us to levy power, 
Proportionable to the enemy, 

Is all impoffible, | 

Green. Beſides, our nearneſs to the king in love, 
Is near the hate of thoſe love not the King. 

Bagot. And that's the wavering commons: for their 
| love 
Lies in their purſes; and whoſo empties them, 
By ſo much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 

Buſby. Whereinthe king ſtands generallycondemn'd, 
Bagot. If judgment lie in them, then ſo do we, 
Becauſe we have been ever near the king. 

Green. Well, I'll for refuge ſtraight to Briſtol caſtle; 
The earl of Wiltſhire is already there. 

Buſty. Thither will I with you: for little office 
The hateful commons will perfarm for us ; 
Except, like curs, to tear ps all in pieces, 

Will you go along with us ? 
 Bagot. No; I'll to Ireland to his majeſty. 

Farewel : if heart's preſages be not vain, 

We three here part, that ne'er ſhall meet again. 

Buſby. That's as York thrives to beat back Boling- 

broke. 
Green. Alas, r duke ! the taſk he undertakes 
Is—numb'ring ſands, and drinking oceans dry; 
Where one on his fide fights, thouſands will fly. 

Buſhy. Farewel at once; for once, for all, and ever. 

Green. Well, we may meet again. 

Bago. 1 fear me, never. I [ Exeunt. 

3 And meet me preſently at Berkley, gentlemen] The folio reads: 

$6 Gentlemen, go muſter yp.your men, 


| And meet me preſently at Berkley cafle.” 
In the quartos the word cattle is wanting, MaLONE» 


SCENE 
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NE III. 
The wilds in Gloſterſhire. 
Enter Bolingbroke and Northumberland. 


Boling. How far is it, my lord, to Berkley now ? 
North. Believe me, noble lord, 
| am a ſtranger here in Gloſterſhire. 
Theſe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome: 
+ And yet your fair diſcourſe hath been as ſugar, 
Making the hard way ſweet and delectable. 
But, I bethink me, what a weary wa 
From Ravenſpurg to Cotſwold, will be found 
In Roſs, and Willoughby, wanting your company; 
Which, I proteſt, hath very much beguil'd 
The tediouſneſs and proceſs of my travel 
But theirs is ſweeten'd with the hope to have 
The preſent benefit that I poſſeſs: 
And hope to joy, is little leſs in joy, 
Than hope enjoy'd : by this, the weary lords 
Shall make their way ſeem ſhort; as mine hath done 
By fight of what I have, your noble company. 
Boling. Of much leſs value is my company, 
Than your good words. But who comes here ? 


+ And yet your fair diſcourſe] Thus the quarto. The folio reads: 

sour fair diſcourſe, M ALONE. 

And 1 to joy——] To je is, I believe, here uſed as a verb. 
So, in the ſecond act of Henry IV: © Poor fellow never zoy'd ſince 
the price of oats roſe.” Again, in King Henry V: 

I do at this hour ey o'er myſelf,” 
Again, in K. Henry VI. P. II: f | 
“ Was ever king that joy'd on earthly throne w— - 

If jey be underſtood as a ſubſtantive, the common reading is 

ſcarcely Engliſh. We might read: 
And hope of joy ——= Maron. 


Enter 


hy Y 
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Enter Harry Percy. 


North. It is my ſon, young Harry Percy, 
Sent from my brother Worceſter, whenceſoever,_ 
Harry, how fares your uncle ? | 

Percy. I had thought, my lord, to have learn'd his 

health of you. 

North. Why, is he not with the queen? 

Percy.No, my good lord; he hath forſook the court 
Broken his ſtaff of office, and diſpers'd I 
The houſhold of the king. 

North. What was his reaſon ? | 
He was not ſo reſoly'd, when laſt we ſpake together, 

Percy. Becauſe your lordſhip was proclaimed traitor, 
But he, my lord, 1s gone to Ravenſpurg, 

To offer ſervice to the duke of Hereford ; 

And ſent me o'er by Berkley to diſcover _ 
What power the duke of York had levy'd there; 
Then with direction to repair to Ravenſpurg. 

North RAVE you forgot the duke of Hereford, 

boy: | 

Percy. No, my good lord ; for that is not forgot, 
Which ne'er I did remember : to my knowledge, 

I never in my life did look on him. | 

North. Then learn to know him now; this is the 

duke, 
Percy. My gracious lord, I tender you my ſervice, 
Such as it is, being tender, raw, and young: 
Which elder days ſhall ripen, and confirm 
To more approved ſervice and deſert. 
Boling. I thank thee, gentle Percy: and be ſure, 
I count myſelf in nothing elſe ſo happy, 
As in a ſoul remembring my good friends: 
And, as my fortune ripens with thy love, 

It ſhall be ſtill thy true love's recompence: 
My heart this covenant makes, my hand thus ſeals it. 

North. How far is it to Berkley? And what ſtir 
Reeps good old York there, with his men of mY ? 

ercye 


' 
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Percy. There'ſtandsthe caftle, by yon tuft of trees, 
Mann'd with three hundred men, as I have heard: 
And in it are the lords of York, Berkley, and Scy- 

mour: Nn 
None elſe of name, and noble eſtimate. 


Enter Roſs and Willoughby. 


North. Here come the lords of Roſs and Willoughby, 
Bloody with ſpurring, fiery-red with haſte. 
Boling. — lords: I wot, your love pur- 
ues 
A baniſh'd traitor ; all my treaſury 
Is yet but unfelt thanks, which, moreenrich'd, 
Shall be your love and labour's recompence. 
Roſs. Your preſence makes us rich, moſtnoble lord. 
Willo. And far ſurmounts our labour to attain it. 
Boling. Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the 
poor ; 
Which, *till my infant fortune comes to years, 
Stands for my bounty. But who comes here ?— 


Enter Berkley. 


North, It is my lord of Berkley, as I gueſs, 
Berk. My lord of Hereford, my meſſage is to you. 
5 Boling. My lord, my anſwer is—to Lancaſter ; 
And I am come to ſeek that name in England : 
And I muſt find that title in your tongue, 
Before I make reply to aught you ſay. 
Berk. Miſtake me not, my lord; tis not my mean- 


ing, 


* My lord, my anſwer is to Lancaſter;] As this line is printed, the 

ſenſe is obſcure. It would be clearer thus: pr ee 
My lord, my anſwer is to Lancaſter.” 

Vour meſſage, you ſay, is to my lord of Hereford. My anſwer is 

Alt is not to him; it is to the duke of Lancafter, *Maions. 


10 
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To raze one title of your honour out:. 

To you, my lord, | come, (what lord you will) 
From the moſt glorious regent of this land, 
The duke of York ; to know, what pricks you on 
To take advantage of the abſent times, 
And fright our native peace with ſelf-born arms, 


Enter York, attended. 


Boling. I ſhall not need tranſport my words by 
vou; 
Here comes his grace in perſon. My noble uncle! 
Kneels. 
York. Shew me thy humble heart, andnot a knee, 
Whoſe duty is deceivable and falſe. 
Boling. My gracious uncle !— 
York. Tut, tut! 
Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle: 
T am no traitor's uncle; and that word grace, 
In an ungracious mouth, is but prophane. 
Why have thoſe baniſh'd and forbidden legs 
Dar'd once to touch a duſt of England's ground ? 
But more than why, Why have they dar'd to 
march : 5 


* 


7 To raxe one title of your honour out:] How the names of 
them which for capital crimes againſt majeſtie were erazed out of 
the publicke records, tables, and regiſters, or forbidden to be borne 
by their poſteritie, when their memorie was damned, I could ſhew 
at large:” Camden's Remains, p. 136 edit. 160g, MaLonE. 
From the moſt glorious of this land,] The firſt quarto, 1597, 


reads ; 
From the moſt glorious regent of this land. 

The word regent was accidentally omitted in the quarto, 1598, 
which was followed by all the ſubſequent copies. Maron. 

9 = —the abſent time,] For urprepareds Not an inelegant 
ſynecdoche, WarBuRToON. - 92 8 3 

He means nothing more than, time of the king's abſence, 

' OHNSON»s 

3 more than cuhy, -] This ſeems to be WP. We might 
; ; 5 


But more than this 3 wwhy, Xe. TYRWIHTTs 
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So many miles upon her peaceful boſom; 
frighting her pale-fac'd villages with war, 

+ And oftentation of deſpiſed arms? 

Com'ſt thou becauſe the anointed king is hence? 
Why, fooliſh boy, the king is left behind, 

And in my loyal boſom lies his power. 

Were I but now the lord of ſuch hot youth, 

As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myſelf, 
Reſcu'd the Black Prince, that young Mars of men, 
From forth the ranks of many thouſand French ; 
0h, then, how quickly ſhould this arm of mine, 
Now priſoner to the palſy, chaſtiſe thee, 

And miniſter correction to thy fault. 

Bo ling. My gracious uncle, let me know my fault; 
On what condition ſtands it, and wherein ? 

York, Even in condition of the worſt degree, — 
In groſs rebellion, and deteſted treaſon : 

Thou art a baniſh'd man, and here art come, 


« But more than why” is the reading of the ſecond quarto, 
which was followed by the ſubſequent copies. The firſt quarto, 
1597, reads: But then more auhy; which, though a ſingular 
expreſſion, is, I believe, the true reading. It is of a colour with 
thoſe immediately preceding: 

© Grace me no grace, nor anlle me no wnkle.” M ALONE. 
And oſtentation of deſpiſed arms? ] But ſure the oſtentation of 
lelpiſed arms would not fright any one. We ſhould read: 
diſpoſed arms, i. e. forces in battle array. 

. Was zus rox. 
This alteration is harſh. Sir T. Hanmer reads di/þi2htful. Mr. 
Upton gives this paſſage as a proof that our author uſes the paſſive 
participle in an active ſenſe, The copies all agree. Perhaps the 
od duke means to treat him with contempt as well as with ſeve- 
fy, and to infinuate that he deſpiſes his power, as being able to 
maſter it, In this ſenſe all is right, Jonxsox. 
$0, 1n this play : | | | 
We'll make foul weather with a, tears,” 
| | . STEEVENS., 

On what condition—] It ſhould be, in what condition, i. e. in 
what degree of guilt, The particles in the old editions are of little 
edit. JOHNSON. | h 
York's reply confirms Dr. Johnſon's conjecture: 
«© Exen i condition, &c.” MaLoxe, 


Vol. V. * Before 
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Before the expiration of thy time, 
In braving arms againſt thy ſovereign. 
Bling. As I was baniſh'd, 1 was baniſh'd Hereford; 
Bur as I come, I come for Lancaſter. * 
And, noble uncle, ] beſeech your grace, 
* Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye; 
You are my father, for, methinks, in you 
J ſee old Gaunt alive; O, then, my father 
Will you permit that J ſhall ſtand condemn'd 
A wand'ring vagabond; my rights and roy alties 
Pluck'd from my arms pertorce, and given away 
To upſtart unthrifts? ? Wherefore was I born? 
It that my couſin king be king of England, 
It muſt be granted, I am duke of Lancaſter. 
You have a ſon, Aumerle, my noble kinſman ; 
Hed you firſt dy'd, and he been thus trod down, 
He ſhould have found his uncle Gaunt a father, 
To rouſe his wrongs, and chaſe them to the bay. 
Jam deny'd to ſue my livery here, 
And yet my letters-patents give me leave : 
My father's goods are all diſtrain'd and ſold ; 
And theſe, and all, are all amiſs employ'd. | 
What would you have. me do? I am a ſubject, 
And challenge law : Attornies are deny'd me; 
And therefore perſonally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free deſcent. ' 
- North. The noble duke hath been too much abus d. 
Roſs. It ſtands your grace upon, to do him right. 
Millo. Baſe: men by his endowments are made great. 
York, My lords of England, let me tell you his, 
1 have had er of my couſin s wrongs, 


'6 Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye.] i. e. with an in- 
tial ye. * Every juryman,“ ſays fir Edward Coke, “ ought to 
Fg, and indifferent,” See vol. iii. p. 03. MaLone- 
* 7 Wherefore vas I born ? | To what purpoſe ſerves birth 
and lineal ſucceſſion ? J am duke of Lancaſter by the fame right of 
W the ws Is OY 5 Sr: Jounsox. A 
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And labour'd all I could to do him right: 

But in this kind to come, in braving arms, 

Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrong, —it may not be; 

And you, that do abet him in this kind, | 

Cheriſh rebellion, and are rebels all. 

North. The noble duke hath ſworn, his coming is 

But for his own : and, for the right of that, 

We all have ſtrongly ſworn to give him aid; 

And let him ne'er ſee joy, that breaks that oath. 

York. Well, well, I ſee the iflue of theſe arms; 

[cannot mend it, I muſt needs confefs, 

Becauſe my power is weak, and all ill left: 

But if I could, by Him that gave me life, 

| would attach you all and make you ſtoop 

Unto the ſovereign mercy of the king ; 

But, fince I cannot, be it known to you, 

do remain as neuter. So, fare you well: — 

Unleſs you pleaſe to enter in the caſtle, 

And there repoſe you for this night. 

Boling. An offer, uncle, that we will accept, g 

But we muſt win your grace, to go with us | 

To Briſtol caſtle ; which, they ſay, is held 

By Buſhy, Bagot, and their complices, 

The caterpillars of the commonwealth, 

Which I have ſworn to weed, and pluck away. 

York. It may be, I will go with you :—but yet I'l} 
pauſe ; - 

For I am loath to break our country's laws. 

Nor friends, nor foes, to me welcome you are : 

Things paſt redreſs, are now with me paſt care. 

N [ Exeunt. 


O2 SCENE 
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e 
In Wales, 2 
Enter Saliſbury, and a Captain, 


Cap. My lord of Saliſbury, we have ſtaid ten days, 
And hardly kept our countrymen together, 
And yet we hear no 70 3 from the king ; 
Therefore we will diſperſe ourſelves : farewel, 

Sal. Stay yet another day, thou truſty Welſhman 
'The king repoſeth all his confidence in thee, 

Cap. "np thought, the king is dead; we will not 

tay, | i 
The bay - trees in our country are all wither'd, 
And meteors fright the fixed ſtars of heaven; 
The pale-fac'd moon looks bloody on the earth, 


7 Here is a ſcene ſo unartfully and irregularly thruſt into an 
=” - improper place, that I cannot but ſuſpect it accidentally tranſpoſed; 
which, when the ſcenes were written on fingle pages, might ea. 
ſily happen in the wildneſs of Shakſpeare's drama, This dialogue 
was, in the author's draught, probably the ſecond ſcene in the 
enſuing act, and there I would adviſe the reader to inſert it, 
though I have not ventured on ſo bold a change. My conjecture 
1 is not ſo preſumptuous as may be thought. The play was not, in 
6 Shakſpearc's time, broken into acts; the two editions publiſhed 
| betore his death, exhibit only a ſequence of ſcenes from the be- 
ginnipg to the end, without any hint of a pauſe of action. In a 
drama fo deſultory and erratic, left in ſuch a ſtate, tranſpoſitions 
might ealily be made. Jouxsox. 1 

3 Thedbay-trees. &c.] This enumeration of prodigies is in the 
higheſt degree poetical and ſtriking. Jonnson, _ 

Some of theſę prodigies are found in T. Haywarde's Life and 
Raigne of Henry Iv 1599 : „This yeare the laurel trees wither- 
ed afmolt throughout the realm, &c.“ £2 AS: 

So again, in Holinſhed : In this yeare in a manner throughouj 
all the realme of England, old baie trees withered, &c.“ 

Ss STEEVENS. 

The bay trees in our country all are wither'd,] This tranſpo- 
ſition was made probably by mere accident in the ſecond quarto. | 
The firſt, in 1597, reads—are all wither'd, 

| | 2 MALONE. 
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And lean-look'd prophets whiſper fearful change; 
Rich men look ſad, and ruffians dance and leap, — 
The one, in fear to loſe what they enjoy, i 
The other, to enjoy by rage and war : 

Theſe ſigns forerun the death or fall of kings »— 

Farewel ; our countrymen are gone and fled, 

As well affur'd, Richard their king is dead. | Exit, 
Sal. Ah, Richard! with eyes of heavy mind, 

[ ſee thy glory, like a ſhooting ſtar, _ 

Fall to the baſe earth from the firmament ! | 

Thy ſun ſets weeping in the lowly weſt, 

Witneſſing ſtorms to come, woe, and unreſt : 

Thy friends are fled, to wait upon thy foes ; 

And croſsly to thy good all fortune goes. [ Exit, 


/ 
* 
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ACT It. 6c EN E 1. 
 Bolingbroke's camp at Briſtol. 


Enter Bolingbroke, York, Northumberland, Roſs, Percy; 
Willough by, with Buſhy and Green, pr tſoner . 


Boling. Bring forth theſe men.— 
Buſhy, and Green, I will not vex your ſouls 
(Since preſently your ſouls muſt part your bodies) 
With too much urging your pernicious lives, 
For 'twere no charity: yet, to waſh your blood 
From off my hands, here, in the view of men; 
| will unfold ſome cauſes of your death. 
You have miſled a prince, a royal king, 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments, 


. 


the death of kings ——] “ The death or fall of kings" 
18 the reading of the fir quarto, 1597. The words or fall were 
accidentally omitted in the ſecond quarto, and all the ſubſequent 
aclent copies. MALQNE. | 


03 „ 


» 
is, 
k 


Broke the poſſeſſion of a royal bed, 


Till you did make him mrfinterpret me. 


Whilſt you have fed upon my ſignories, 
Diſpark'd my parks *, and felb'd my foreft woods; 


1Et's Alvearie or Quadi uple Dictionary, 1580. STEEVENS. 
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By you unhappy'd and disfigur'd clean. 


You have, in manner, with your finful hours, 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him; 


And ſtain'd the beauty of a fair queen's cheeks 
With tears drawn from her eyes by your foul wrongs, 
My ſelt—a prince, by fortune of my birth; 

Near to the king in blood ; and near in love, 


Have ſtoop'd my neck under your injuries, 
And figh'd my Engliſh breath in foreign clouds, 
Eating the bitter bread of baniſhment: 


3 From mine own windows torn my houſhold coar, 
+Raz'd out my impreſs, leaving me no fign,— 
Save men's opinions, and my living blood, — 
To ſhew the world J am a gentleman. 
This, and much more, much more than twice all this, 
Condemns you to the death: See them deliver d over 
To execution and the hand of death. 
Buſhy. More welcome is the ſtroke of death to me, 
Than Bolingbroke to England. Lords, farewel. 
Green, My comfort is, — that heaven will take our 
ſouls, | e 
And plague injuſtice with the pains of hell. 


1 Dean. ] i. e. guite, and completely. See vol, ii. p. 177. 
Ebirox. 

> Diſpark'd my par, } To diſpark is to throw down the 
hedges of an encluiure. Liſepio. 1 meet with the word in Bar- 


3 From mine own windeqvs torn my" houſhold coat,] It was the 
practice when coloured glaſs was in uſe, of which there are fill 
tome remains in old feats aud churches, to anncal the arms of the 
tamily in the windows of the houſe. JounsoN. 0H 

+ Kaz'd out my :n1freſs, & o.] Ihe ingreſs was a device or motto. 
Ferne, in his Blazoz of Gentry, 1585, obſerves, * that the arms, 
&c. of traitors and rebels may be defaced and removed, where- 
toever they are fixed, or ſet,” STEEVEN«s. 


Boling. 


Why 
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Boling. My lord Northumberland, ſee them dif: 
patch'd. —— | 5 

Uncle, you ſay, the queen is at your houſe; - 

For heaven's ſake, fairly let her be intreated: 

Tell her, I ſend to her my kind commends ; 

Take ſpecial care my greetings be deliver'd. \ 
York. A gentleman of mine I have diſpatch'd 

With letters of your love to her at large. 

Boling. Thanks, gentle uncle.—Come, lords, 


aways 3 
[To fight with Glendower and his complices ;] 
A while to work, and, after, holiday. L Exeunt. 


5 Thanks, gentle uncle. — Come, my lords, away : 
[To fight with Glendower and his complices ;] 
A while to work, and, after, holiday.] | 
Though the intermediate line has taken poſſeſſion of all the old 
copies, I have great ſuſpicion of its being an interpolation ; and 
have therefore ventured to throw it out. The ficſt and third lines 
rhime to each other; nor do I imagine this was caſual, but in- 
tended by the poet; Were we to acknowledge the line genuine, it 
muſt argue the poet of forgetfulneſs and inattention to hiſtory, 
Bolingbroke is, as it were, but juſt arrived ; he is now at Briſtol, 
weak in his numbers ; has had no meeting with a parliament ; nor 
is ſo far aſſured of the ſucceſſion, as to think of going to ſupprefs 
inſurrections before he is planted in the throne. * Beſides, we 
find the oppoſition of Glendower begins The Firſt Part of K. 
Henry IV. and Mortimer's defeat by that hardy Welſhman is the 
ridings of the firſt ſcene of that play. Again, though Glendower, 
in the very firſt year of K. Henry IV. began to be trobleſome, 
put in for the ſupremacy of Wales, and impriſoned Mortimer; 
yet it was not till the ſucceeding year that the king employed any 
force againſt him. TrEroBALD. N | 

This emendation, which I think is juſt, has been followed by 
fir T. Hanmer, but is neglected by Dr. Warburton. Jon uso. 

The author of TER REmarxs controverts Mr. Theobald's 
reaſoning, and obſerves, that it is evident from the preceding 
ſcene, that there was a force in Wales which Bolingbroke might 
think it neceſſary to ſuppreſs; and why might not Shakſpeare 
call it Glendowers ? When we next fee Bolingbroke he is in 
Wales, and mentions his having received intelligence that the 
Welſhmen are diſperſed. EpiTtor. it | 
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38 C N E.IL 
The coaſt of Wales. A cafile in wiew. 
Flouriſh : drums and trumpets. 


Enter king Richard, Aumerle, biſhop of Carliſle, and ſol. 


. 


K. Rich. Barkloughly caſtle call you this at hand? 
Aum. Yea, my lord: Hor brooks your grace the 
air, 
After your late toſſing on the breaking ſeas ? 

K. Rich. Needs mult I like it well; 1 weep for j joy, 
To ſtand upon my kingdom once again.- 
Dear earth, I do ſalute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horſes' hoofs: 
As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears, and ſmiles in meeting'; 
So, weeping, ſmiling, greet I thee, my earth, 

And do thee favour with my royal hand. 

Feed not thy ſov'reign's foe, my gentle earth, 
Nor with thy ſweets comfort his rav'nous ſenſe : 
But let thy ſpiders, that ſuck up thy venom, 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way; 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet, 
Which with uſurping ſteps do trample thee. 
Yield ſtinging nettles to mine enemies: 

And when they from thy boſom pluck a flower, 
Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder ; 


6 Here may be properly inſerted the laſt ſcene of the ſecond ad, 
Jounsox: - 
7 ſmiles i in meeting ; J It bas been propoſed to me to read ;—in 
weeping 3 and this change the repetition in the next line ſeems 
plainly to point out, STEEVENS. 
8 4s a long parted mother -]! 
« Qs; euren, GXOX,010 PLNING £7 AE e hnue 
*© Tad” co derpœ ανe de xoxma 
* AAKPYOEN TEAATATA, Hom. II. vi. 
Perhaps /miles is here uſed as a ſubſtantive. As a mother play 
Fondly with ber child » from whom ſhe has been a long time parted, 
crying, and at the ſame time ſmiling, at meeting him. MALONE» 
9 Guard. 1 it, / pray — Overd 7 its ſignifies here, as in 
many other places, line it. ALONE. 
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Whoſe double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death 9 thy ſovereign's enemies. 
Mock not my ſenſeleſs conjuration, lords; 

This earth ſhall have a feeling, and theſe ſtones 
prove armed ſoldiers, ere her native kin 
Shall faulter under foul rebellious arms. 
Biſhop.. Fear not, my lord; that Power, that made 
you king, | 
Hath power to Keep you king, in ſpight of all. 
The means that heaven yields muſt be embrac'd, 
And not neglected; elſe, if heaven would, 
: And we would not heaven's offer, we refuſe 
The proffer'd means of ſuccour and redreſs. 
Aum. He means, my lord, that we are too remiſs; 
Whilſt Bolingbroke, ads our ſecurity, 
Grows ſtrong and great, in ſubſtance, and in friends, 
K. Rich. Diſcomfortable couſin ! know'ſt thou not, 
That, when the ſearching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 


Then 


1 Fear not, my lord; &c.) Of this ſpeech the four laſt lines 
were reſtored from the firſt edition by Mr. Pope. They were, I 
ſuppoſe, omitted by the players only to ſhorten the ſcenes, for 
they are worthy of the author and ſuitable to the perſonage. 

Jou xsox. 

: And we would not heaven”s fer, ] This is an arbitrary altera- 
tion made by the editor or printer of the quarto, 1615. The 
quarto 1597, and the firſt folio (the moſt authentick copies of this 
play) read And we will not.— I would rather point thus: 

0 elſe, if heaven would , 
And we will not, heaven's offer we refuſe; 
4 The proffer'd means of ſuccour and redreſs,” 


MaLOxE. 


3 Behind the globe, &c.] I ſhould read: 
the ſearching eye of heaven is hid | 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, Jouxsox. 
In our former edition I had ſaid, that one of the old copies con- 
firmed Dr. Johnſon's conjectare; but I have fince obſerved that 
it was only a correction very neatly made with a pen by ſome 
former poſſaſſor of the quarto, 1599. STEEVENS. 5 
The reading of the old copies is: | | 
«© Thar when the ſearching eye of heaven is hid | 
„Behind the globe, a- hghts the lower world.?“ 


A light 
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Then thieves and robbers range abroad unſeen, 
In murders, and in outrage, bloody here; 
But when, from under this terreſtrial ball, 
He fires the proud tops of the eaſtern pines, 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 
Then murders, treaſons, and deteſted ſins, 
The cloak of night being pluck d from off their backs, 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themſelves? 
So when this thief, this traitor Bolingbroke,— 
Who all this while hath revell'd in the night, 
Whilſt we were wand'ring with the antipodes,— 
Shall ſee us riſing in our throne the eaſt, _ 
1 His treaſons will ſit bluſhing in his face, 
* Not able to endure the ſight of day, 
But, ſelf-affrighted, tremble at his fin. 
Not all the water in the rough rude ſea 
Can wath the balm from an anointed king ; 
* The breath of worldly men cannot depole 
The deputy elected by the Lord: 
For every man that Bolingbroke hath preſt, 
To lift ſhrewd ſteel againſt our golden crown, 
God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 
A glorious angel: then, if angels fight, 
Weak men muſt fall; for heaven ſtill guards the right. 


\ 


A light tranſpoſition will reſtore the ſenſe without changing a 
word: 
That when the ſearching eye of heaven, that lights 
The lower world, is hid behind the globe, 
Then &c. | 
By the lower world, as the paſſage is amended by Dr. Johnſon, we 
muſt underſtand, a world lower than this of ours; I ſuppoſe, our 
Antipodes. Bot the lower world may fignify our <vorld. Thus, in 
' Meaſure for Meaſure : | oy 
« Ere twice the ſun hath made his journal greeting 
; & To the under generation.” MaLonE. | 
4 The breach of worldly men] Here is the doctrine of inde- 
feaſible right expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms ; but our poet did not 
learn it in the reign of K. James, to which it is now the practice 
of all writers, whoſe opinions are regulated by faſhion or intereft, 
to impute the original of every tenet which they have been taught 
to think falſe or fooliſh. JohNπSůüHin t 
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| | Enter Saliſbury. 


Welcome, my lord; How far off lies your power? 
Sal. Nor near, nor further off, my gracious lord, 

Than this weak arm : Diſcomfort guides my tongue, 

And bids me ſpeak of nothing but deſpair. 

One day too late, I fear, my noble lord, 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth : 

Oh, call back yeſterday, bid time return, 

And thou ſhalt have twelve thouſand fighting men ! 

To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, **. 

O'erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy ſtate; 

For all the Welſhmen, hearing thou wert dead, 

Are gone to Bolingbroke, ditpers'd, and fled. 

Aum. Comfort, my liege; Why looks your grace 
ſo pale? 3 | 
K. Rich. But now the blood of twenty thouſand 
men | 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled ; 
And, *till ſo much blood thither come again, 
Have I not reaſon to look pale and dead? 

All fouls that will be fafe, fly from my fide ; 

For time hath fer a blot upon my pride. | 
Aum. Comfort, my liege; remember who you are. 
K. Rich. I had forgot myſelt : Am I not king? 

Awake thou ſluggard majeſty ! thou ſleepeſt. 

Is not the king's name forty thouſand names? 

Arm, arm, my name! a puny ſubject ſtrikes 

At thy great glory.—Look not to the ground, 

Ye favourites of a king; Are we not high? 

High be our thoughts: I know, my uncle York 


5 ſluggard] 80 the folio, The quartos have coward, _ 
Ms 12 Merox k. 
* Is not the Rings name forty thouſand names ?] Thus in Rich- 


ard III. vol. vii. p. 1432 1 
« Beſides the king's name is a tower of ſtrength,” 
See a ſpeech of Antigonus, in Plutarch, of this kind, vol. ii. p. 


199. 40. Gr, S. W. 
Hath 
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Hath power enough to ſerve our turn. But who 
Comes here? 


Enter Scroop. 


Scroop. More health and happineſs betide my liege, 
Than can my care-tun'd tongue deliver him ! 
K. Rich. ' Mine ear is open, and my heart prepar'd; 
The worſt is worldly loſs, thou canſt unfold. 
Say, is my kingdom loſt? why, *twas my care; 
And what loſs is it, to be rid of care? 
Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we? 
Greater he ſhall not be; it he ſerve God, 
We'll ſerve him too, and be his fellow ſo: 
Revolt our ſubjects ? that we cannot mend ; 
They break their faith to God, as well as us: 
Cry, woe, deſtruction, ruin, loſs, decay ; 
The worſt 15—death, and death will have his day. 
Scroop. Glad am I, that your highneſs is ſo arm'd 
To bear the tidings of calamity. © 
Like an unſeaſonable ſtormy day, 
Which makes the filver rivers drown their ſhores, 
As if the world were all diſſolv'd to tears; 
So high above his limits ſwell the rage 
Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 
With hard bright ſteel, and hearts harder than ſteel. 
White beards have arm'd their thin and hairleſs ſcalps 
Againſt thy majeſty ; boys, with women's voices, 
Strive to ſpeak big, * and claſp their female joints 
In ſtiff unwieldy arms againſt thy crown: 


7 


7 Mine ear is open, &c.] It ſeems to be the deſign of the poet to 
raiſe Richard to eſteem in his fall, and conſequently to intereſt 
the reader in his favour. He gives him only paſſive fortitude, the 
virtue of a confeſſor rather than of a king, In his proſperity, we 

ſaw >: bur jigs and oppreflive ; but in his diſtreſs he is wiſe, 
patient, and pious. JOHNSON. by | 
aud clap their female joints] All the old copies read— 
clap their female joints, The alteration was made of. r. Pope. 
: 1 6h 'MLALONE- 


Thy 


4 
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Thy very beadſmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal.yew againſt thy ſtate ; 
Yea, diſtaff women manage ruſty bills 
Againſt thy ſeat ; both young and old rebel, 
And all goes worſe than I have power to tell, 
K. Rich. Too well, too well, thou tell'ſt a tale fo 
ill. ; 70 
Where is the eafl of Wiltſhire ? where is Bagot ? 
DO Wi PEI. , > - 


9 Thy very beadſmen learn to bend their bows) Such is the read- 
ing of all the copies, yet I doubt whether 3-ad/mer be right, for 
the boxv ſeems to be mentioned here as the proper weapon of a 
Jea nan. The king's brad/men were his chiIplains, Treviſa calls 
himſelf the bead/man of his patron, Bead/man might likewiſe be 
ay man maintained by charity to pray for his benefactor. Han- 
mer reads the very bead/man, but thy is better. Joansow. 

The reading of the text is right enough: As. boys ſtrive to 
ſc. big, and claſp their effeminate joints in ſift unwieldy arms, 
&c," ** ſo his very bead/men learn to bend their bows againſt him.“ 
Tir does not abſolutely denote that the bow was their uſual or 
proper weapon; but only taken up and appropriated by them on 
this occaſion, PERCY, - | 

/ double: fatal yew——] Called ſo, becauſe the leaves of 
the yew are poiſon, and the wood is employed for inſtruments of 
death; therefore double- fatal ſbould be with a es 

| 5 | ; ARBURTON., 

From ſome of the ancient ſtatutes it appears that every Engliſh- 
man, while archery was practiſed, was obliged to keep in his 
houſe either a bow of yet or ſome other wood. It ſhould ſeem 
therefore that yews were not only planted in church-yards.to de- 
fend the churches from the wind, but on account of their uſe in 
making 5ows.;z while by the benefit of being ſecured in encloſed 
places, their poiſonous quality was kept from doing miſchief to 
cattle, STEEVENS. 5 | 5 

* Where is the earl of Wiltſhire ® where is Hagot? 
What is become of Buſhy * where is Green? ! 
Here are four of them named; and, within a very few lines, the 
king hearing they had made their peace with Bolingbroke, calls 
them three Judaſſes. But how was their peace made? Why, with 
the loſs of their heads. This being explained, Aumerle ſays : I. 
Buſhy, (recn, and the earl of Wilt/hire dead] So that Bagot ought - 
to be left out of the queſtion ;; and, indeed he had made the beſt 
of his way for Cheſter, and from thence had eſcaped into Ireland. 
And ſo we find him, in the ſecond act, determining to do: 
Bagot. No ; PU to Ireland, to his majeſty, 
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What is become of Buſhy ? where is Green? 
That they have let the dangerous enemy | 
Meaſure our confines with ſuch peaceful ſteps 2 
If we prevail, their heads ſhall pay for it. 
I warrant they have made peace with Bolingbroke. 
Scroop. Peace have they made with him, indeed, my 
lord. ET 8 
K. Rich. O villains, vipers, damn'd without re. 
__ demption'! 2 
Dogs, eaſily won to fawn on any man! 
Snakes, in myheart-bloodwarm'd, that ſting myheart! 
Three Judaſſes, each one thrice worſe than Judas 
Would they make peace ? terrible hell make war 
Upon their ſpotted fouls for this offence ! hgh 
Scroop, Sweet love, I ſee, changing his property, 
Turns to the ſoureſt and moſt deadly hate. 
Again uncurſe their ſouls ; their peace is made 
With heads, and not with hands : thoſe whom you 
| curſe, . 
Have felt the worſt of death's deſtroying wound, 
And lie full low, grav'd in the hollow ground. 
Aum. Is ene and the earl of Wiltſhire, 
| dead? | | 
Scroop. Yea, all of them at Briſtol loſt their heads, 
Aum, Where is the duke my father with his power? 


The poet could not be guilty of ſo much forgetfulneſs and abſur- 
dity. The tranſeribers muſt have blundered. It ſeems probable 
to me that he wrote, as I have conjecturally altered the text: 
N pere is the earl of Wiltſhire # <vhere is he got? 
i. e. into what corner of my dominions is he ſunk and ab/conded? 
| | THEOBALD. 
This emendation Dr, Warburton adopts. Hanmer leave a 
blank after Wiltſhire, I believe the author, rather than rran- 
ſcriber, made a miſtake. Where is he got does not ſound in my eat 
like an expreſſion of Shakſpeare. Jonnson, 
5 —grav'd, &c.] The verb, 20 grave, is not peculiar 
70 Shakſpeare, So, in Gower De Confaſſione Amantis, lib. iii. 
ol. 58: | 
as e «© Unto the hound, unto the raven, 
She was none otherwiſe graven.“ STEEVENS. 


K. Rich, 
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K. Rich. No matter where; of comfort no man 
7 EY 

Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 
Make duſt our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write ſorrow on the boſom of the earth. 
Let's chuſe executors, and talk of wills; 
And yet not ſo, — for what can we bequeath, 
Save our depoſed bodies to the ground? 
Our lands, our Itveg, and all are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own, but death; 
5 And that ſmall model of the barren earth, 
Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our bones. 
For heaven's ſake, let us fit upon the ground, 
And tell {ad ſtories of the death of kings :— | 
How ſome have been depos'd, ſome flain in war; 
Some haunted by the ghoſts they have depos'd 5; 
Some poiſon'd by their wives, ſome ſleeping kill'd ; 
All murder'd :— For within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death his court: and“ there the antic fits, 
Scoffing his ſtate, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little ſcene 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks ; 
Infuſing him with ſelf and vain conceit.— 
As if this fleſh, which walls about our life, 
Were braſs impregnable ; and humour'd thus, 


6 And that ſmall model of the barren earth,] He uſes model here, 
as he frequeutly does elſewhere, for part, portion. Wa BUAToN. 
He uſes model for mould. That earth, which cloſing upon the 
body, takes its form. This interpretation the next line — to 
authorize Jon Nvsmdu n. . 

7 Which ſerves ee &c.] A metaphor, not of the moſt ſu- 
blime kind, taken from a fie. JonvSON. | | 

5 — the ghoſts they have depos d;] Such is the reading of all 
the old copies. The modern editors, in the room of have depos'd, 
ſubſtituted difpoſſe/sS'd. STEEVENS, » | 
' 9 — there the antic fits, ] Here is an alluſion to the antic or foo! 
of old farces, whoſe chief part is to deride and diſturb the graver 
and more ſplendid perſonages. Jounson. © 


Comes 
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Comes at the laſt, and with a litle pin 
Bores through his caſtle wall, and—farewel King ! 
Cover your Reads, and mock not fleſh and blood 
With ſolemn reverence ; throw away reſpect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 
For you have but miſtook me all this while: 
1 live on bread like you, feel want, taſte grief, 
Need friends ;—Subjected thus, 2 8 
How can you ſay to me—I am a king? 
Carl. My lord, wiſe men ne'er wail their preſent 
TA OR, . 
But preſently prevent the ways to wail. 
To fear the foe, fince fear oppreſſeth ſtrength, 
Gives, in your weakneſs, ſtrength unto your foe, 
And fo your follies fight againſt yourſelf, _. 
Fear, and be ſlain ; no worſe can come, to fight: 
And fight and die, is 3 death deſtroying death; 
Where fearing dying, pays death ſervile breath. 
Aum. My father hath a power, enquire of him ; 
And learn to make a body of a limb. 
EK. Rich. Thou chid'ſt me well :—Proud Boling 
broke, I come _ e 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 
This ague- fit of fear is over- blown; 
An eaſy taſk it is, to win our own.—— - 
Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power? 
Speak, ſweetly, man, although thy looks be ſour. 
Scroop. Men judge by the complexion of the fy 
The ſtate and inclination of the day; 
So may you by my dull and heavy eye, 
My tongue hath but a heavier tale to ſay, 


1 Tradition 75 This word ſeems here uſed for traditional 
practices : that is, efabliſhed or cuſfomary homage. Jonnxsox. 
My lord, wiſe men ne er vail their preſent 4woes,] Thus the 
folio. The quartos, 1598, 1608, 1615, read: 
My lord, viſe men nOer fit and wwarl their avors. STEEVENS» 


— 59 
return the evil that we ſuffer, to deſtroy the deſtroyers. I once 
read death defying death, but d:firoying is as well, Jonxs N. 


I play 


death deſtroyiug death ;) That is, to die fighting, is to 
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| play the torturer, by ſmall and ſmall, 
To lengthen out the worſt that muſt be ſpoken :— 
Your uncle York hath join'd with Bolingbroke ; 
And all your northern caſtles yielded up, 
And all your ſouthern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his party. | 

K. Rich. Thou haſt ſaid enough. —— . 
Beſhrew thee, couſin, which didſt lead me forth 
[ To Aumerle, 


Of that ſweet way I was in to deſpair ! 
What ſay you now ? What comfort have we now ? 
By heaven, + I'll hate him everlaſtingly, 
That bids me be of comfort any more. 
Go, to Flint caſtle; there Tl pine away; 
A king, woe's ſlave, ſhall kingly woe obey. 
That power I have, diſcharge; and let them go 
To car the land: that hath ſome hope to grow, 
For I have none :—Let no man ſpeak again 
To alter this, for counſel is but vain. 

Aum. My liege, one word. 

K. Rich. He does me double wrong, 
That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongye. 
Diſcharge my followers, let them hence ; —Away, 
From Richard's night, to Bolingbroke's fair day. 

| | | Exennt. 


4 PIl hate him everlaſlingly, 
That bids me be of comfort ————} 

This ſentiment is drawn from nature. Nothing is more offenſive 
to a mind convinced that its diſtreſs is without a remedy, and 
preparing to ſubmit quietly to irrefiſtible calamity, than theſe 
petty and conjectured comforts which unſkilful 'officiouſneſs 
tnks it virtue to adminiſter. JoaNns0N. 8 LON 

iT, 4 ear the land ——- ] i. e. to plough it. See vol. iv. P · 29. 
vol. vill. p. 159. STEEVENS» he | 
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S C E N B. 2h 
The camp of Bolingbroke, before Flint cafile 5. 


Enter with drum and colours, Bolingbroke, York, Ni. 
thumberland, and attendants, 


Boling. So that by this intelligence we learn, 
The Welſhmen are diſpers'd ; and OO 
1s gone to meet the king, who lately landed, 
With ſome few private triends, upon this coaſt. 

| North. The news is very fair and good, my lord; 
Richard, not far from hence, hath hid his head, 

York, It would beſeem the lord Northumberland, 
To ſay— king Richard: — Alack the heavy day, 
When ſuch a ſacred king ſhould hide his head ! 

North. Your grace miſtakes ; only to be brief, 
Left I his title out, | 

York. The time hath been, | 
Would you have been ſo brief with him, he would 
Have been fo brief with you, to ſhorten you, 
7 For taking ſo the head, the whole head's length, 

Boling. Miſtake not, uncle, farther than you ſhould, 

| Zork, Take not, good coufin, farther than you 
ſhould, Ye as 

Leſt you miſ-take: The heavens are o'er your head, 
unt cafflr.] In our ſormer editfon I had called this ſcer: 
the ſame with the preceding, I bat was at Barkloughly caflte, on 
the coaft where Richard landed; bur Bolingbroke never march. 
ed further in Wales than to Flint. "The interview between hin 
and Richard was at the caſtle of Flint, where this ſcene ſhould be 
ſatd to lie, or rather in the camp of Bolingbroke before that caſile, 
— Go to Flint caſtle,” See above. SrREVERSs. 

7 For taking ſo the bead, ] To take the head is, to act witl- 
out 1ellraint ; to take undue liberties, We now ſay, ve give tht 
horſe 4s Head, when we relax the reins. JonnsoN, 


che coe head's leugtb.] The old cepies read: 
err Whcle heads length. Mat.ons, 
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Boling. I know it, uncle; and oppoſe not 
Myſelf againſt their will. - But who comes here? 


Enter Percy. 


Welcome, Harry; what, will not this caſtle yield? 
Percy. The caſtle royally is mann'd, my lord, 

Againſt thy entrance. | | 
Boling. Royally ! y, it contains no king? 
Percy. Yes, my good lord, 

It doth contain a king; king Richard lies 

Within the limits of yon lime and ſtone : 

And with him lord Aumerle, lord Saliſbury, 

Sir Stephen Scroop ; beſides a clergyman 

Of holy reverence, who, I cannot learn. 
North. Belike, it is the biſhop of Carliſle. 
Boling, Noble lord, . [To North. 

Go to the rude ribs of that ancient caſtle ; 

Through brazen trumpet ſend the breath of parle 

Into his ruin'd ears, and thus deliver. 

Harry of Bolingbroke, on both his knees, 

Doth kiſs king Richard's hand | 

And ſends allegiance, and true faith of heart, 

To his moſt royal perſon : hither come 

Even at his feet to lay my arms and power ; 

Provided that, my baniſhment repeal'd, 

And lands reſtor'd again, be freely granted : 

It not, I'll uſe the advantage of my power, 

And lay the ſummer's duſt with ſhowers of blood, 

Rain'd from the wounds of ſlaughter'd Engliſhmen : 

The which, how far off from the mindof Bolingbroke 

It is, ſuch crimſon tempeſt ſhould bedrench | 

The freſh green lap of fair king Richard's land, 


Id 


And with him lord Aumerle,] The firſt quarto, 1597, reads: 

And with him are the lord, &c. | 

The words printed in italicks appear to have been accidentally 

omitted in the quarto, 1598, which was followed by the ſucceed- 
ing copies. MaLoNE. 
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My ſtooping duty tenderly ſhall ſhew.” 
Go, fignify as much; while here we march 
Upon the graſſy carpet of this plain. — | 
Let's march without the noiſe of threat'ning drum, 
That from this: caſtle's totter'd battlements 

Our fair appointments may be well perus'd, 
Methinks, king Richard and myſelf ſhould meet 
With. ng leſs terror than the elements 2 
Of fire and water, when their Fance ſhock 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 
Be he the fire, F1L be the yielding water: 

The rage be his, while on the earth I rain, 

My waters ; on the earth, and not on him. 


March on, and mark king Richard how he looks. 


A parle ſounded, and anſwered by another ſrumpet within, 
Flouriſh. Enter on the walls king Richard, the biſon 
of Carlifle, Aumerle, Scroop,, aud Saliſbury. 


York, 9 See, ſee, King Richard doth hi.nſelf appe, 
As doth the bluſhing diſcontented fun 
From out the fiery portal of the eaſt; 
When he perceives, the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to ſtain the tract 
Of his bright paffage to the occident. . 
Yet looks he like a king; behold, his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle's, lightens forth 
Controlling majeſty : Alack; alack for woe, 
That any harm ſhould ſtain ſo fair a ſhow f _ 

K. Rich. We are amaz'd ; and thus long have we 
TY ſtood _ 8 Vo 
To watch the fearful betiding of thy knee, [To Noth 


9 See, ſee, king Richard doth himſe F appear,)] The following it 
lines are abſurdly given tg Bolingbroke, who is made to condem 
his own conduct and diſcutp the King's, It is, plain theſe fix and 
the four following all belong to York, WAR BURTON. 
It ſhould be obſerved that the four laſt of theſe lines are in a 
the copies given to York: STEEYENS. LIBS 
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Becauſe. we thought ourſelf thy lawful king: 

And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 

To pay their awful duty to our preſence ? 

If we be not, ſhew us the hand of God 

That hath diſmiſs'd us from our ſtewardſhip ; 

For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 

Can gripe the ſacred handle of our ſcepter, 

Unleſs he do prophane, ſteal, or uſurp, 

And though you think, that all, as you have done, 
Have torn their ſouls, by turning them from us, 
And we are barren, and bereft of friends ; 
Yet know, my maſter, God omnipotent, 

Is muſt'ring in his clouds, on our behalf, 
Armies of peſtilence; and they ſhall ſtrike 
Your children yet unborn, and unbegot, 

That lift your vaſſal hands againſt my head, 
And threat the glory of my precious crown. 
Tell Bolingbroke (for yond', methinks, he is) 
That every ſtride he makes upon my land, 

Is dangerous treafon : He is come to ope 

The purple teſtament of bleeding war ; 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 


Ten 


Le eis come to ofe | 
The purple te/ffament of bleeding war.) The poet ſeems to have 
had in his thoughts the ſacred book, which is frequently covered 
with purple leather. MaLonE, 

I believe our author uſes the word feament in its legal ſenſe. 
Bolingbroke is come to open the teſtament of war that he may per- 
uſe u hat is decreed there in his favour. Purple is an epithet refer- 
ning to the future effuſion of blood. STEEvEns. 

* But ter the crown be looks for, live in peace, 

Ten thouſand bloody crowns of mothers' ſons 

Shall ill become the flower of England's face 3] 75 
Though I have not diſturbed the text here, I cannot but think it 
liable to ſuſpicion, A crown living in peace, as Mr. Warburton 
juſtly obſerved to me, is a very odd phraſe. He ſuppoſes : 
But cer the crown, he looks for, light in peace, 
i. e. deſcend and ſettle upon Bolingbroke's head in peace. 
Again, T have a ſmall auarrel to the third line quoted. Would 
ſhe poet ſay, that bloody crowns ſhould disfigure the Hover. that 
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Ten thouſand bloody crowns of mothers* ſons 
Shall ill become the flower of England's face; 


ſpring on the ground, and bedew the graſs with blood? Surely 
the two images are too familiar. I have i 

Shall ill become the floor of England's face ; 
i. e. ſhall make a diſmal ſpectacle on the ſurface of the kingdom 
earth. THEOBALDs | 

By the floxwer of England"s face, 1s meant the choiceſt Youths of 
England, who ſhall be ſlaughtered in this quarrel, or have lug 
crowns. The flower cf England's face, to delign her choice 
youth, is a fine and noble ex reflion. Pericles, by a ſimiliat 
thought, ſaid, that the deſtruction of the Athenian youth was a 
fatality like cuiting off the ſpring from the year.” Yet the Oxford 
editor, who did not apprehend the figure, alters the line thus: 

Shall miſbecome the flow'ry England's face. 
Which means —— 1 know not what. WarBURTON. 

Dr. Warburton has inſerted /;ght in peace in the text of his own 
edition, but live in peace is more ſuitable to Richard's intention, 
which is to tell him, that though he ſhould get the crown by re. 
bellion, it will be long before it will live in peace, be ſo ſettled 

as to be firm. The flower of England's face, is very happily ex- 
_ plained, and any alteration is therefore needleſs. Joann, 

T he flower of England's face, I believe, means England's flow'ry 
Face, the flowery ſurface of England's ſoil. The fame kind of 
expreſſion is uſed in Sidney's Arcadia, p. 2: ** —opening the 
cherry of her lips,“ i. e. her cherry lips. Again, p. 240, edit, 
1633: the ſweet and beauitul /oxver of ber face.” | 

Again, Drayton, in Mortimer's Epi/ile to Queen Jſabell : 

And in the field advance our plumy creſt, _ 
% And march upon fair Eugland's fru . breaft,” 
: LT Gs e. STEEVENS. 

The words face and peace have, perhaps, changed places. We 
might read: | „ „ 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 

Ten thouſand bloody crowns of mothers? ſons 

Shall ill become the flower of England's * ; 

Chunge the compicsicn of her maid-pale ſuce 

To ſcarlet indignation—— 
Fre the crown he hopes to obtain be ſettled praceably on his head, len 
thauſand crowns, beſmeared with blood, ſhall Aae the flower of 
the peaceable no:lity co) England ; and cauſe her maid-pale counte- 
nance to glow <vith indignation, &c, The double oppoſition be- 
tween crown and prace is much in our author's manner. 

In X. Richard HI. be hare: | te Pl he 

4. That would with treaſon wound this fair Jand's peace.” 

FR, d | 1 1 Maron. 
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Change the complexion of her maid- pale peace | 

To ſcarlet indignation, and bedew 4 

Her paſtures” graſs with faithful Engliſh blood. 
North. bg King of heaven forbid, our lord the 
IN | 

Should ſo with civil and uncivil arms 

Be ruſh'd upon! Thy thrice-noble couſin, 

Harry 1 doth humbly kiſs thy hand, 

And by the honourable tomb he ſwears, 

That ſtands upon thy royal grandfire's bones ; 

And by the royalties of both your bloods, 

Currents that ſpring from one moſt gracious head ; 

And by the bury'd hand of warlike Gaunt ; 

And by the worth and honour of himſelf, 

Compriſing all that may be ſworn or ſaid, — 

His coming hither hath no farther ſcope, 

Than for his linea] royalties, and to beg 

Enfranchiſement immediate on his knees: 

Which on the royal party granted once, 

His glittering arms he will commend to ruſt, 

His barbed ſteeds to ſtables, and his heart 

To faithful ſervice of your majeſty, 

This ſwears he, as he is a prince, is juſt ; 

And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 

K. Rich. Northumberland, ſay, — thus the king re- 

turns: — 

His noble couſin is right welcome hither; 

And all the number of his fair demands 

Shall be accompliſh'd without contradiction; 

With all the gracious utterance thou haſt, 

Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends.— 

We do debaſe aurſelf, — By do we not, | To Aum. 

To look fo poorly, and to ſpeak ſo fair? | 


— 


And by the bury d hand warlike Gaunt;] It ſhould be read 
juſt the other way: | 38 

Aud by the warlike Hand ef bury'd Gaunt. WAR BZURTOx. 
| ſee no great difference Jon NSON. 8 
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Shall we call back Northumberland, and ſend 
Defiance to the traitor, and fo die? 
Aum, No, good my lord ; let's fight with gentle 
words, 
Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful 
ſwords. 
K. Rich, Oh God! oh God |! that &er this tongue 
of mine, 
That laid the ſentence of dread baniſhment. 
On yon proud man, ſhould take it off again 
With words of ſooth! Oh, that I were as great 
As is my grief, or leſſer than my name 
Or that I could forget what I have been ! 
Or not remember what I muſt be now | 
Swell'ſt thou, proud heart? I'll give thee ſcope to 
beat, 
Since foes have ſcope to beat both thee and me. 
Aum. Northumberland comes back from Boling; 
broke, 
K. Rich. What muſt the king do now? Muſt he 
ſubmit ? | 
The king ſhall doit. Muſt he be depos'd ? 
The king ſhall be contented : Muſt he loſe 
The name of king? 'o God's name let it go: 
I'll give my jewels for a ſer of beads; 
My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage ; 
My gay apparel *, for an alms-man's gown 
My tigur'd goblets, for a diſh of wood; 
My ſcepter, for a palmer's walking ſtaff; 
My ſubjects, for a pair of carved faints ; 


4 With words of ſooth l ] Sooth is feveet as well as true, In 
this place /ooth means cb e or ſoftneſs, a ſignification yet re- 
tained in the verb 70 /ooth, Ks 

5 My gay apparel, &c.] Dr. Grey obſerves, © that king 
Richard's expence in regard to dreſs was very extraordinary. 
Holinſhed has the ſame remark ; and adds, that „ he had one 
cote which he cauſed to be made for him of gold and ſtone, va- 
lowed at 30,coo marks,” STEEVENS, , 


And 
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And my large kingdom, for a little grave, 

A little little grave, an obſcure grave z= 

Or l' be bury'd in the king's highway. _. 

Some way of common trade, where ſubjectsꝰ feet 
May hourly trample 7 on their ſovereign's head: 
For on my heart they tread, now whillt I live; 
And, bury'd once, why not upon my head? 
Aumerle, thou weep'ſt; My tender-hearted coufin!— 
We'll make foul weather with deſpiſed tears ; 

Our ſighs, and they, ſhall lodge the ſummer corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

Or ſhall we play the wanton with our woes, 

And make ſome pretty match with ſhedding tears? 
As thus To drop them ſtill upon one place, 

Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 

Within the earth; and, therein laid, —There lies 
Two kinſmen ; digg d their graves with weeping eyes? 
Would not this ill do'well 2 —Well, well, I ſee 

| talk but idly, and you mock at me. 


[ North. advances, 


6 Or Pll be Buried in the king's high way, 
Some bay of common ade) 
So, in lord Surrey's Tranſlation of the ſecond book of Yirgil's. 
Aimed : ; 
6 A poſtern with a blind wicket there was, 
A common trade, to paſs through Priam's houſe.” 


„ Limen erat, cæcæque fores, et pervius u/us, 
«© Tectorum inter ſe Priami.” — 


The phraſe 1s ſtill uſed my common people. When they ſpeak 
of a road much frequented, they ſay, it is a road of much zrafic.” 
Shakſpeare uſes the word in the fame ſenſe in XK. Heu. VIII: 

*« Stand in the gap and rade of more preferments.“ 
| OTEEVENS. 
on their ſovereigu's head ;) Shakſpeare is very apt to 
ceviate from the pathetic to the ridiculous. Had the ſpeech of 
Richard ended at this line, it had exhibited the natural language 
of ſubmiſſive miſery, conforming its intention to the preſent for- 
tune, and calmly ending its purpoſes in death. Jonxsox. 

i — mock at me.] The quartos rad laugh, | 

| OTEEVENS. | 


Moſt 
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To ſpeak with you; may't pleaſe you to come down, 


Moſt mighty prince, my lord Northumberland, 

What ſays king Bolingbroke ? will his majeſty 

Give Richard leave to live 'till Richard die ? 

You make a leg, and Bolingbroke ſays—ay s. 
North, My lord, in the baſe court * he doth attend 


K. Rich, Down, down, Icome; like gliſt'ring Phae. 
ton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 
| b North. retires to Bll, 
In the baſe court? Baſe court, where kings grow baſe, 
To come at traitor's calls, and do them grace. 
In the baſe court? Come down? Down, court! down, 


| king ! | 
For night ſhriek, where mounting larks ſhould 
ſing. [ Exeunt, from abort, 


Boling. What ſays his majeſty ? 
North. Sorrow and grief of heart 
Makes him ſpeak fondly, like a frantic man: 
Yet he is come. [ Enter Richard, &c. below, 
Boling. Stand all apart, 
And ſhew fair duty to his majeſty.— 
My gracious lord, — | [ Kneels. 
K. Rich. Fair couſin, youdebaſe your princely knee, 
Ta make the baſe earth proud with kiffing it: 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas'd eye ſee your courteſy, 
Up, couſin, up; your heart is up, I know, 


9 Bolingbroke ſoo] Here is another inſtance of in- 
Jury done to the 's metre by changing his orthography. /, 
which was Shakſpeare's word, rhimed very well with die; but 
ey has a quite a different ſound, See a note on the Merry Wives 
of Windſor, act v. TyrwHirtrT. 25 

' ——baſe court. —] Bas. cour ; Fr. $0, in Hinde's Elf 
Zibidingſo, 1606: ——they were, for a public obſervation, 
brought into the baſe court of the palace,” Again, in Greene's 
Farewell to Follie, 1617: began, at the entrance into the 
baſe court, to uſe theſe words.“ STEEVERS. | 


'Thus 


| 
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s high at leaſt, although your knee be low. 
N | <A; 5 ir Touching his own head. 
Boling. My gracious lord, I come but for my own. 
R. Rich. Your own is yours, and I am yours, and 
all. 
Boling. So far be mine, my moſt redoubted lord, 
As my true ſervice ſhall deſerve your love. | 
K. Rich. Well you deſerve :— They well deſerve 
to have, 
That know the ſtrongeſt and ſureſt way to get. 
Uncle, give me your hand : nay, dry your eyes ; 
Tears ſhew their love, but want their remedies. 
Couſin, I am too young to be your father, | 
Though you are old enough to be my heir. 
What you will have, Fl! give, and willing too; 
For do we moſt, what force will have us do .— _ 
Set on towards London: Couſin is it ſo? 
Boling. Vea, my good lord. 


K. Rich, Then I muſt not ſay, no. | Fluuriſb. Exeunt. 


SCENE lv. 
Langley. 
The duke of York's garden, 
Enter the Queen, and two ladies. 


Queen. ** ſport ſhall we deviſe here in this gar - 
ls: ARS 
To drive away the heavy thought of care? 
Lady. Madam, we'll play at bowls. | 
Queen, 'T'will make me think, the world is full 
of rubs, | 'F 
And that my fortune runs againſt the bias. 
Lady. Madam, we'll dance, | 
een. My legs can keep no meaſure in delight, 
When my poor heart no meaſure keeps in * | 
Therefore, no dancing, girl ; ſome other ſport, 


+ 3 
* 
dy. 
* 
* 
. 


* 
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Lady. Madam, we will tell tales. 
veen. * Of ſorrow, or of joy? 
Lady. Of either, madam. | 
Queen. Of neither, girl: 
For if of joy, being altogether wanting, 
alt It doth remember me the more of ſorrow ; 
1 Or if of grief, being altogether had, 
It adds more ſorrow to my want of joy: 
For what I have, I need not to repeat; 
And what I want it boots not to complain, 
Lady. Madam, I'll fing. 

Queen. Tis well, that thou haſt cauſe ; | 
But thou ſhould'ſt pleaſe me better, would'ſt thou 
weep. ' | 

Lady. I could weep, madam, would it do you good, 
Queen. wm [ could weep, would weeping do me 
ood, 
And ae borrow any tear of thee. 
But ſtay, here come the gardiners : | 
Let's ſtep into the ſhadow of theſe trees. 
My wretchedneſs unto a row of pins, 


Enter a gardiner, and two ſervants. 


They'll talk of ſtate ; for every one doth fo 
2? Againſt a change; Woe is fore-run with woe, 
| [ Queen, and ladies, retire, 
| Gard, 


* Of /orrow, or of joy ?] All the old copies concur in reading: 
Of forrow, or of grief, Mr. Pope made the neceflary alteration. 
| * TEEVEVSõ. 
9 And I could wweep, ] The old copies read: And 7 could fing. 
| | STEEVENS. , 
1 Jenin! a change ; woe is fore-run zuith woe.] But what was 
there in the gardiner's talking of ſtate, for matter of ſomuch woe ? 
Befides this is intended for a ſentence, but proves a very fimple 
one. I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare wrote; | . 
U <woe is fore. run with mocks, 
which has ſome meaning in it; and ſignifies that when great men 
are on the decline, their inferiors take advantage of their condi - 
tion, and treat them without ceremony. And this we find to be 
the caſe in the following ſcene. But the editors were ſeeking for 
4 1 . f a rhime, 
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Gard. Go, bind thou up yon' dangling apricocks, 
Which, like unruly children, make their fire 
Stoop with oppreſſion of their prodigal weight; 
Give ſome ſupportance to the bending twigs.— 
Go thou, and like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of too-faft-growing ſprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth ; 
All muſt be even in our government. 
You thus employ'd, I will go root away 
The noiſome weeds, that without profit ſuck 
The ſoil's fertility from wholeſome flowers. A 
Serv. Why ſhould we, in the compaſs of a pale, - 
Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 
Shewing as in a model, * our firm ſtate ? 


arhime, Though had they not been ſo impatient, they would have 

found it gingled to what followed, though it did not to what went 
before, WAS BUR Tro W. 2 : 
There is no need of any emendation. The poet, according to 
the common doctrine of prognoſtication, ſuppoſes dejection to 
fore-run calamity, and a kingdom to be filled with rumours of ſor- 
row when any great difaſter is impending. The ſenſe is, that 
public evils are always prefignified by public penſiveneſs, and 
plaintive converſation. The conceit of rhyming mocks with apri- 
cocks, which I hope Shakſpeare knew better how to ſpell, ſhews 
that the commentator.was reſolved not to let his e fall for 

want of any ſupport that he could give it. JoRNSOx. | 
Dr. Warburton's correction may not be right: but there is no 
room to criticiſe the orthography. Dr. Donne ſays, ** The Jeſuits 
are like apricocks, heretofore here and there one in a great man's 

houſe ; now you may have them in every cottage.” Ex 

curate Swift ſpells the word in the ſame manner. FARMER. 
2 ———our firm fate ;] How could he ſay ours when he im- 
mediately ſubjoins, that it was infirm ? we ſhould read ; 
—a firm late. WARBURTON, ; 
The ſervant ſays our, meaning the ſtate of the garden in which 
they are at work. The ſlate of the metaphorical garden was in- 
deed wifirm, and therefore his reaſoning is very naturally induced. 


is in diforder ? I have replaced the old reading which Dr. War- 
burton would have diſcontinued in favour of his own. conjecture. 
| ©  STFEVENS. 

All the authentic copies read: our firm fate. Eflate is an 

arbitrary alteration, made by rhe editor of the ſecond folio. 


ven the ac- 


Why (fays he) ſhould we be careful to preſerve order in the nar» 
row eincture of this ur. fate, when the great fate of the kingdam 


M a LONE. 


When 
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When our ſea-walled garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds; her Rireft flowers choak'd up, 
Her fruit- trees all unprun'd, her hedges ruin'd, 
Her knots diſorder'd, and her . 4 herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars ? 

Gard. Hold thy peace 
He that hath ſuffer'd this diforder'd ſpring, 
Hath now himſelf met with the fall of leaf: 
The weeds, that his broad ſpreading leaves did ſhelter, 
That ſeem'd, in eating him, to hold him up, 
Are pull'd up, root and all, by Bolingbroke 
I mean, the earl of Wiltſhire, Buſhy, Green, 

Serv. What, are they dead? 

Gard. They are; and Bolingbroke 
Hath ſeiz'd the waſteful king, —What pity is it, 
That he had not ſo trimm'd and dreſt his land, 
As we this garden ! who at time of year 
Do wound the bark, the ſkin of our fruit- trees; 
Leſt, being over-proud with ſap and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itſelf : 
Had he done ſo to great and growing men, 
They might have liv'd to bear, and he to taſte 
Their fruits of duty 3. All ſuperfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live : 
Had he done ſo, himſelf had borne the crown, 
Which waſte and idle hours hath quite thrown down, 
Serv. What, think you then, the king ſhall be de- 
fp pos'd ? 

Gard. Depreſs'd he 1s already ; and depos'd, 
Tis doubt, he will be: Letters came laſt night 


3 Their fruits of duty. All ſuperfluous branches =———] All, 
which is not in any of the authentic copies, was an arbitrary ad- 
dition made by the editor of the ſecond folio. MAL E. 

Which waſte aud idle hours—] So, the folio. The reading 
of the quartos appears to me preſerable : 
Which waſte of idle hours —. MA Low. 

is doubt, he willbe——) The reading of the folio is, per- 
haps, beiter: "a 
»Tis doubted, he will be. Martoxe. 


To 


” 
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o a dear friend of the good duke of York's, 
That tell black tidings. | : 
Auen. Oh, Iam preſs'd to death, through want 
of u "6M Coming from her concealment. 
Thou old Adam's likeneſs, ſet to dreſs 'this garden, 
How dares 91 tongue ſound this unpleaſing 
news N 
what Eve, what ſerpent hath ſuggeſted thee 
To make a ſecond fall of curſed man? 
Why doſt thou ſay, king Richard is depos'd ? 
Dar'ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Divine his downfal ? Say, where, when, and how, 
Cam'ſt thou by theſe ill tidings ? ſpeak, thou wretch, 
Gard. Pardon me, madam : little joy have I, 
To breathe theſe news, yet, what I ſay, is true, 
King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 
Of Bolingbroke ; their fortunes both are weigh'd : 
In your lord's ſcale is nothing but himſelf, 
And ſome few vanities that make him light; 
But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 


60 Tam preft to death through want of ſpeaking.) The poet al- 
judes tothe ancient legal puniſhment called peine forte et dure, which 
w.s inflicted on thoſe perſons, who, being arraigned, refuſed to 
plead, remaining obſtinately ſilent. They were prefed to death by 
a heavy weight laid upon their ſtomach. MATE. | 

Hor dares thy harſh tongue ] The old copies read. Thy 
harſh rude tongue.” I he paſſage, I believe, ought to be regulated 
differently: 7 3 | | 

That tell black tidings. 
Qu. Oh, I am 8 to death, | 
a want of ſpeaking ! — Thou, old Adam's like- 
nets, | | 
Set to dreſs this garden, how dates 
Thy harſh rude tongue ſound this unpleaſing news? 
Our author has again the ſame expreſſion in Hamlet: , 
What have I done that thou dar wag thy tongue, 
In noiſe ſo rude againſt me? 
Perhaps a word or two has been loſt, We might read“ Set 


to dreſs out this garden, /ay, how dares, &.“ It is always ſafer 
to add than to omit. Mar ox x. 


Be. 


\ 
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Beſides himſelf, are all the Englifh-peers, 
And with that odds he weighs king Richard down... 
Poſt you to London, and you'll find it ſo ; 
I ſpeak no more than every one doth know. 
Queen, Nimble miſchance, that.art ſo light of foot, 
Doth not thy embaſſage belong to me, 
And I am. laſt that knows it? oh, thou think'ſt 
To ſerve me laſt, that I may longeſt keep 
Thy ſorrow in my breaſt, Come, ladies, go, 
To meet at London, London's king in woe,—. 
What, was I born to this ! that my ſad look 
Should grace the triumph of great Bolingbroke !_ 
Gardiner, for telling me theſe news of woe, 
I would, the plants ?, thou graft'ſt, may never grow, 
| 1, | Exceunt Queen, and ladies, 
Gard. Poor queen ! ſo that thy ſtate might be no 
worſe, | fs... 
I would my ſkill were ſubject to thy curſe, — 
Here did ſhe drop a tear; here, in this place, 
FI fer a bank of rue, ſour herb of grace: 
Rue, even for Ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. | 
| Exeunt Gard. and Serv, 


8 7 world the plants, &c.] This execration of the queen is 
ſomewhat ludicrous, and unſuitable to her condition the gar- 
diner*s reflection is better adapted to the ſtate both of his mind 
and his fortune. Mr. Pope, who has been throughout this play 
very diligent to reject what he did not like, has yet, I know not 
why, ſpared the laſt lines of this act. Jornson. 

Perhaps (for Shakſpeare's higheſt or loweſt characters are never 
without a quibble) ſhe means to wiſh him childleſs. Retmanks. 
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ACT Iv. SCENE 1. 
London. The parliament-bouſe. 


Enter Bolingbroke, Aumerle, Northumberland, © Percy, 
Fitzwater, Surry, biſhop of Carliſie, abbot of Weſt» 
minſter, herald, officers, and Bagot. 


Boling. Call forth Bagot : 
Now, Bagot; freely ſpeak thy mind 
What thou doſt know of noble Gloſter's death ; 
Who wrought it with the king, and who perform'd 
The bloody office of 9 his timeleſs end. 
Bagot. Then ſet before my face the lord Aumerle, 
Boling. Couſin, ſtand forth, and look upon that man. 
Bagol. My lord Aumerle, I know, your daring 
tongue YE | 
Scorns to unſay what once it hath deliver'd. 
In that dead time when Gloſter's death was plotted, 
[ heard you ſay;—1s not my arm of length, | 
That reacheth from the refifud Engliſh court 
As far as Calais, to my uncle's head ? 
Amongſt much other talk, that very time, 
I heard you ſay, That you had rather refuſe 
The offer of an huadred thouſand crowns, 
Than Bolingbroke return to England; 
Adding withal, how bleſt this land would be, 
In this your couſin s death. 
Aum. Princes, and noble lords, 
What anſwer ſhall I make to this baſe man? 


Shall I fo much diſhonour * my fair ſtars, 5 
g 


9 —— bis timeleſs end.] Timeleſs for untimely. Wax BURTON. 
% fair ſtars, | I rather think it ſhould be fem, being 
of the royal blood, Wax uk Ton. 

Vol, V. Q_ I chink 


TY 
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On equal terms to give him chaſtiſement? 
Either I muſt, or have mine honour ſoil'd 
With the attainder of his fland'rous lips. —— 
There is my gage, the manual ſeal of death, 
That marks thee out for hell: I ſay, thou lieſt, 
And will maintain what thou haſt ſaid, 1s falſe, 
In thy heart blood, though being all too baſe 
To ftain the temper of my knightly ſword. 
© Boling. Bagot, forbear, thou ſhalt not take it up, 
Aum. Excepting one, I would he were the beſt 
In all this preſence, that hath mov'd me ſo. 
Fitzww. * If that thy valour ſtand on ſympathies, 
There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine : 
By that fair ſun that ſhows me where thou ſtand'ſt, 
I heard thee ſay, and vauntingly thou ſpak'ſt it, 
That thou wert cauſe of noble Gloſter's death. 


I think the preſent reading unexceptionable. The birth is ſup- 
poſed to be influenced by the ars, therefore our author, with his 
uſual licence, takes /ars for birth, Jou xsOox. 

We learn from Pliny's Nat. Hz. that the vulgar error aſſigned 
the bright and fair ſtars to the rich and great, ** S:dera ſingul 
altributa nobis, et clara divitibus, minora pauperibus, &c,” Lib. i. 
cap. 8. ANONYMOUS. F 

2 That marks thee out for hell; Thou lieſt and 
Iwill maintain, &c.] _ 
We ſhould read with the firſt quarto, 1597 : 
That mark'ſt thee out for hell ; 7 /ay, thou lieſt, 
Aud :vill maintain, &c. | TT 

The words, 7 /ay, were inadvertently omitted in the quarts, 
1598, and all the ſubſequent copies. Ma Loxe. 

> 1f that thy wvalour fant on {ympathies,] Here is a tranſſated 
ſenſe much harfher than that of ſtars explained in the foregoing 
note. Aumerle has challenged Bagot with ſonic helitation, a3 

not being his equal, and therefore one whom, according to the 
rules of chivalry, he was not obliged to fight, as a nobler life was 
not to be ſtaked in a duel againſt a baſer. Titzwater then throws 
down his gage, a pledge ot battle; and tells him that if he ſtands 
upon /ompathics, that is, upon equality of Flood, the combat 1 
now offered him by a man of rank not inferior to his own. Hen. 
pathy is an affection incident at once to two ſubjects. This com. 
munity of affection implies a likeneſs or equality of nature, an 
thence our poet rransferred the term to equality of blood. 
9 JIuonuxsox. 


It 
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If thou deny'ſt it, twenty times thou lieſt; | 
And I will turn thy falſehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier's point 4, 
Aum. Thou dar'it not, coward, live to ſee the day®, 
Fitzw. Now, by my ſoul, I would itwere this hour. 
Aum. Fitzwater, thou art damn'd to hell for this. 
Percy. Aumerle, thou lieſt ; his honour is as true, 
In this appeal, as thou art all unjuſt : 

And, that thou art fo, there I throw my gage, 

To prove it on thee to the extremeſt point 


4 —7y rapier's point.] Shakſpeare deſerts the manners of 
the age in which his drama was Peres very often without neceſ- 
ſity or advantage. The edge of a {word had ſerved his purpoſe as 
well as the point of a rapier, and he had then eſcaped the impro- 
priety of giving the Englith nobles a weapon which was not ſeen 
min England tiil two centuries afterwards. Jonnson. 

The author of Tue RRMAR ks cenſures this note in the follow- 
ing terme, It would be well however, though not quite fo eaſy 
for the learned critic to bring ſome proof in ſupportof this and ſuch - 
like aſſertions. Without which the authority of Shakſpeare is at 
leaſt equal to that of Dr. Johnſon.“ It is probable that Dr. John- 
ſon did not ſee the neceſſity of citing any authority for a fact ſo well 
known, or ſuſpect that any perſon would demand one, If an au- 
thority however only is wanted, perhaps, the following may be 
deemed ſufficient tojuſtify the Doctor's obſervation, ** — —at that - 
time two other Engliſhmen, fir W. Stanley, and Rowland Yorke 
got an ignominious name of traytors. This Yorke borne in Lon- 
don, was a man moſt negligent and lazy, but deſperately hardy ; 

he was in his time moſt famous among thoſe who reſpected fencing, 
having been e firſt that brought into England Hat <vicked 
and pernicious faſbion to fight in the fields in duels with a rapier 
called a tucke onely for the thurſfl : the Engliſh having till that very 
lime uſed to fight with Bac ke ſwords, laſhing and cutting one the 
other armed with targets or bucklers with very broad weapons, ac- 
counting it not to be a manly adlion to fizht by thruſting and ſtabbing, 
and chiefly under the waſte.”* Darcies' Annals of Queen Elizabeth, 
4to, 1623. p. 223. ſub anno, 1587. 5 
Again, in Bulleines Dialogue between Soarneſſe and Chirurgi, 
fol. 1579. p. 20. There is @ ew kynd of inſtruments to let 
bloud withall, whych brynge the bloud letter ſometyme to the 
gallowes, becauſe hee ſtryketh to deepe. Theſe inſtruments are 
called the ruffins tucke and long foining rapier ; weapons more 
malicious than manly.” Epitos. | | 
5 the day.] The 4to 1597, reads that day. MaLoxs. 


[+ >» A ED | 


— 
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Of mortal breathing ; ſeize it if thou dar'ſt, 
Aum. And if I do not, may my hands rot off, 
And never brandiſh more revengetul ſteel 
Over the glittering helmet of my foc! _ 
Another Lord. o] take the earth to the like, forſworn 
| Aumerle ; | 
And ſpur thee on with full as many lies 
As may be hollow'd in thy treacherous eat 
From fin to fin; there is my honour's pawn ; 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar'ſt. | 
Aum. Who ſets me elſe ? by heaven, I'll throw at all: 


6 ] take the earth o the like, &c.] This ſpeech I have reſtored 
from the firſt edition in humble imitation ot former editors, 
though, I believe, againſt the mind of the author. For he earth 
1 ſuppoſe we ſhould read, thy oath, Jou xsox. 

tale the earth») To tate the earth is, at preſent, a for- 
hunter's phraſe, So, in the Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 1595: 

„'n follow him until he ate the carth,”? 
But I know not how it can be applied here. It ſhould ſeem, hoy- 
ever, from the following paſſage in Warner's Albion England, 
1602, b. iii. c. 19. that the expreſſion is yet capable of another 
meaning : Hz 
Lo here my gage, (he terr'd his glove) thou know ſtthe 
the victor's meed.“ 

To terre the glove was, I ſuppoſe, to daſh it on the rarth. The 
quartos 1598, 1608, and 1615, have the fame reading, except 
ta inſtead of take. | 

Let me add, however, in ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's conjeRure, 
that the word oath, in . roilus and Creſſida, quarto, 16:9, is cor- 
rupted in the fame manner, Inſtead ot the ** — untraded oath,” 
it gives © Hun raed earth,” We might read, only changing 
the place of one letter, and altering another: 

{ taſk thy heart to the like, ————— 
1, e. I put thy valour to the ſame trial. So, in K. Hen. IV. act 
v. ic, 7 | 
« How ſhew'd his g ſrem'd it in contempt ?” 
| 85 5 STEEVENS. 
From fin to fin:———) 80 the quartos. I ſuſpect we 
ſheuld read: From ſun to ſun; i. e. from one day to another. 
STEEVENS. 
_ Surely this ingenious emendation is entitled to a place in the 
text. Is rot, however, the meaning rather, from ſun-ri/e to 
Jinytt. Maron. | 


I hae 
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J have a thouſand ſpirits in one breaſt, 
To anſwer twenty thouſand ſuch as you. 
Surry, My lord Fitzwater, I do remember well 
The very time Aumerle and you did talk. 
Fitzw. Tis very true: you were in preſence 
then; 
And vou can witneſs 1 me, this is true. 
Surry. As falſe, by heaven, as heav en itſelf! is true. 
Fitzeo. Surry, thou lieſt. 
Surry. Diſhonourable boy! 
That lie ſhall lye ſo heavy on my ſword, 
That it ſhall render vengeance and revenge, 
Till thou the lye-giver, and that lie, do lye 
In earth as quiet as thy father's ſcull. 
In proof whereof there is my honour's pawn 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar'ſt. 
Fitzz', How fondly doſt thou {pur a forward horſe? 
If I dare cat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
dare meet Surry in a wilderneſs , 
And ſpit upon him, whilſt J ſay, he lies, 
And lies, and lies: there is my bond of faith, 
To tie thee to my ſtrong correction. 
As intend to thriveꝰ in this new world, 
Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal: 
Beſides, I heard the baniſh'd Norfolk ſay, 
That thou, Aumerle, didſt ſend two of thy men 
To execute the noble duke at Calais. 
Aum. Some honeſt Chriſtian truſt me with a gage, | 
That Nortolk hes: here do 1 throw down this, 


I dare meet Surry i in a evilderne/s,) I dare meet him where no 
help can be had by me againſt him. So, in Macbeth : 
* or be alive again, 
« Anddareme ta the deſert with thy ſword,” os o . 
9 in this new wworld,) In this world where I have uſt be- 
gun to be an actor. Surry has, a few lines above, called him boy. 
- JonnsoN 
e fo 1 throw down this, ] Holinſhed ſays, that on this 
eecaſiun $5 he threw down @ hood that he had borrowed. * 
OT EEVENS, 


„„ 17 


. * 
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If he may be repeal'd to try his honour, 
Boling. Theſe differences ſhall all reſt under gage, 
Till Norfolk be repeal'd : repeal'd he ſhall be, 
And, though mine enemy, reſtor'd again 
. "0 all his land and fignories ; when he's return'd, 
Againſt Aumerle we will enforce his trial, 
Carl. That honourable day ſhall ne'er be ſeen, — 
Many a time hath baniſh'd Norfolk fought 
For Jeſu Chriſt ; in glorious Chriſtian field 
Streaming the enſign of the Chriſtian croſs, 
Againſt black pagans, Turks, and Saracens : 
And, toil'd with works of war, retir'd himſelf 
To Italy ; - and there, at Venice, gave 
His body to that pleaſant country's earth, 
And his pure ſoul uato his captain Chriſt, 
Under whoſe colours he had fought fo long. 
Boling. Why, biſhop, is Norfolk dead? 
Carl. As ſure as Llive, my lord, 
Boling. Sweet peace conduct bis ſweet ſoul to the 
boſom 
Of good old Abraham !—Lords appellants, 
Your differences ſhall all reſt under gage, 
Till we aſſign you to your days of trial. 


Enter York, attended, 


York, Great duke of Lancaſter, I come to thee 

From plume- -pluck'd Richard; who with willing foul 

Adopts thee heir, and his high ſcepter yields 

To the poſſeſſion of th royal hand : 

Aſcend his throne, deen linz now from him. — 

And long live Henry, of that name the fourth! 
Boling. In God's name, I'll aſcend the regal throne. 
Carl, Marry, God forbid!i—- 

Worſt in this royal preſence may I ſpeak, 

+ Yet beſt beſecming me to ſpeak the truth. 


4 Yet befi heſeeming me to /peal the truth.] It might be read more 


grammatically: 
Yet beſi beſeems it me to ſpeak the truth, 


But I do not think it is printed otherwiſe than as Shakfpeare wrote 


it. Jouxsox. | | ; 
4 , Would 
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* 


Would God, that any in this noble preſence 
Were enough noble to be upright judge 

Of noble Richard ; then true noblenets would 
Learn him 8 from ſo foul a wrong. 
What ſubject can give ſentence on his king? 
And who fits here, that is not Richard's ſubject ? 
Thieves are not judg'd, but they are by to hear, | 
Although apparent guilt be ſeen in them: 

5 And ſhall the figure of God's majeſty, 

His captain, ſteward, deputy elect, | 
Anointed, crowned, planted many years, 

Be judg'd by ſubject and inferior breath, 

And he himſelf not preſent? O forbid it, God, 
That, in a Chriſtian climate, ſouls refin  - 
Should ſhew ſo heinous, black, obſcene a deed ! 
] ſpeak to ſubjects, and a ſubject ſpeaks, 

Stirr'd up by heaven thus boldly for his king. 
My lord ot Hereford here, whom you call king, 
js a foul traitor to proud Hereford's king : | 
And if you crown him, let me propheſy, — 

The blood of Engliſh ſhall manure the aps; 
And future ages groan for this foul act 5; 
Peace ſhall go fleep with Turks and infidels, 
And, in this ſeat of peace, tumultuous wars 
Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind confound ; 
Diſorder, horror, fear, and mutiny, - 

Shall here inhabit, and this land be call'd 

The field of Golgotha and dead mens' ſculls. 

O, if you rear this houſe againſt this houſe, 

It "will the woetulleſt diviſion prove, 

That ever fell upon this curſed carth ; 

Prevent, reſiſt it, let it not be fo, 


* 


5 Shakſpeare has repreſented the character of the biſhop as he 
found 1 it in Holinſhed, where this famous ſpeech, (which contains, 
in the moſt expreſs terms, the doQrine of paſſive obedience) 1s pre- 
ſerred. The f of the biſtorian were the politics of the poet. 

STEEVENS. 


1 . Leſt 
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Leſt childrens” children * cry againſt you—woe ! 


North, Well have you argu'd, ſir; and, for your 
Of capital treaſon we arreſt you here ;— 
My lord of Weſtminſter, be it your charge. 
To keep him ſafely till his day of trial. — 
 May't pleaſe you, lords, to grant the common ſuit) 
Boling. Fetch hither Richard*®, that in common viey 
He may ſurrender; fo we ſhall proceed 
Without ſuſpicion. LES 4 
York, I will be his conduct F Exit, 
Boling. Lords, you that here are under our arreſt, 
Procure your ſureties for your days of anſwer ;— 
Little are we beholden to your love, | To Carljl, 
And little look'd for at your helping hands. 


. 


Re-enter York, with king Richard. 


R. Rich. Alack, why am I ſent for to a king, 
Before I have ſhook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reign'd ? I hardly yet have learn'd 
To infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee? :— 
Give ſorrow leave a while to tutor me 
To this ſubmiſſion. Vet I well remember 


Les Childrens? children -] The old copies read; 
Left child, child's children. STzeverns. $4 TG 
, day of trial, —] After this line, whatever follows, 
almoſt to the end of the act, containing the whole proceſs of de- 
throning and debaſing king Richard, was added after the firſt edi- 
tion, of 1598, and before the ſecond of 1615, Part of the addi- 
tion is proper, and part might have been forborn without much 
loſs, The author, I ſuppoſe, intended to make a very moving ſcene. 
| | | OH NSON. 
The addition was firſt made in the quarto 1698, for the uſe of 
- which I am indebted to the reverend Mr, Bowle of Idemeſtone, 
Wiltſhire, STeevens. ee 
> Fetch hither Richard, &c. ] The quartos add this to the pre- 
ceding ſpeech of Northumberland. STgtvtnxs.; : het: 
9 knee: ] The quartos 1698, and 1615, read: 
NE | y limbs. STEEvENs. PEE 


The 
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The favours of theſe men: Were they not mine? 
Did they not ſometime cry, all hail! to me? 

So Judas did to Chriſt: but, he in twelve, | 
Found truth in all, but one; I, in twelve thouſand, 
none. by | | tr 
God fave the king Will no man ſay, amen? 
Am I both prieſt and clerk? well then, amen. 
God fave the king! although I be not he; 
And yet, amen, if heaven do think him me.— 
To do what ſeryice, am I ſent for hither ? - - 
orb. To do that office, of thine on good will, 
Which tired majeſty did make thee offer. 
The reſignation of thy ſtate and crown 
To Henry Bolingbroke. Cres 11 
K. Rich, Give me the crown: Here, cauſin, ſeize 
the crown ; 1 735 bn: | Fen 
Here, con on this fide, my hand; on that fide, 
taine, 224 | | 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two buckets filling one another ; 
The emptier ever dancing 1n the air, 
The other down, unſeen, and full of water: 
That bucket down, and fullof tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilſt you mount up on high. 
Boling. I thought, you had been willing to reſign. 
K. Kich. My crown, I am; but ſtill my griefs arc 
: mine. 2 
You may my glories and my ſtate depoſe, 
But not my griefs ; ſtill am I king of thoſe, 
Boling. Part of your cares you give me with your 
Crown. ARR 3 
K. Ric. Yaur cares ſet up, dg not pluck my cares 
down. 2 | 


1 The favours, &.] The countenances; the features. JounsoN. 

* The emptier ever dancing] This is a compariſon not ea- 
ſily accommodated to the abject nor very naturally introduced. 
The beſt part is this line, in which he makes the uſurper the empty 
bucket... JONEI08s--oo oe ee ren. ohh” Lhd LACS 


My 
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3 My care is—loſs of care, by old care done; 

Your care is — gain of care, by new care won: 

The cares I give, I have, though given away; 

They tend the crown, yet ſtill with me they ſtay, 
Boling. Are you contented to reſign the crown? 

EK. Rich. Ay, no; no, ay; — for I muſt rr be; 

Therefore no no, for I reſign to thee. 

Now mark me how I will undo myſelf :— 

I give this heavy weight from off my head, 

And this unwieldy ſcepter from my hand, 

The pride of kingly ſway from out my heart; 

With-mine own tears I waſh away *my balm, 

With mine own hands I give away my crown, 

With mine own tongue deny my ſacred ſtate, 

With mine own breath releaſe all dureous oaths'; : 

All pomp and majeſty I do forſwear; 

My manors, rents, revenues, I forego ;. 

My acts, decrees, and ſtatutes, I deny: 

God pardon all oaths, that are broke to me! 

God keep all vows unbroke, are made to thee*! 

Make me, that nothing have, with nothing griev'd; 

And thou with all pleas'd, that haſt all atchiev'd! 

Long may'ſt thou live in Richard's ſeat to fit, 

And ſoon lie Richard in an earthy pit! 

God fave king Henry, unking'd Richard ſays, 

And ſend him many years of ſun-ſhine days! — 

What more remains? 


3 My care is—loſs of care, by old care done ;) Shakſpeare often 
obſcures his meaning by playing with ſounds, Richard ſeems to 
ſay here, that his cares are not made leſ5 by the increaſe of Boling- 
broke's cares; for this reaſon, that his care is the loſs of care, his 
grief is, chat his regal cares are at an end, by the ceſſation of the 
care to which he had been accuſiomed. JoaNns0N. 

4 my balm, ] The oil of conſecration. He has mentioned 
it before. Joansov. 

5 ——all duteous oaths :] The quartos 1608, and 161 5, read: 
all duties, rites. STEVEENS. 

are made 10 thee “] The quartos 1608, and 1615, read: 
— that ſwear to hee SrEEVE VS. 


N orth, 
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North. No more, but that you read 
heſe accuſations, and theſe grievous crimes, 
ommitted by your perſon, and your followers, 
gainſt the ſtate and profit of this land; 
That, by confeſſing them, the ſouls“of men 
May deem that you are worthily depos'd. 
K. Rich. Muſt I do ſo? and muſt I ravel out 
My weav'd-up follies ? Gentle Northumberland, 
If thy offences were upon record, 
Would it not ſhame thee, in ſo fair a troop, 
To read a lecture of them? 7 If thou would'ſt, 
There ſhould'ſt thou find one heinous article 
Containing the depoſing of a king, 
And cracking the ſtrong warrant of an oath.— 
Mark'd with a blot, damn'd in the book of heaven 2 
Nay, all of you, that ſtand and look upon me, 
Whilſt that my wretchedneſs doth bait myſelf, — 
Though ſome of you, with Pilate, waſh your hands, 
Shewing an outward pity; yet you Pilates 
Have here deliver'd me to my ſour croſs, 
And water cannot waſh away your fin. 

North. My lord, dif patch ; read o'er theſe articles, 

K. Rich. Mine eyes are full of tears I cannot ſee : 
And yet ſalt-water blinds them not ſo much, 
But they can ſee a ſort of traitors here. 
Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myſelf, 
find myſelf a traitor with the reſt: 
For I have given here my ſoul's conſent, 
To undeck the pompous body of a king; 
Make glory baſe ; and ſovereignty, a ſlave s 
Proud 


] ——{f thou wou, That is, if thou wouldſt read over a 

Iſt of thy own deeds. Jonxson, 

— Joon A pact, a company. See vol. lil. P- 74 
AR BU RTON. 


22 ſovereign, 4 Hons 30 The quartos 1608, and 161 50 
read: 


and ſovereignty a. lade. STEEVENS. 
The firſt folio agrees with the * except it read 


a ſo- 


: - 


That T have worn ſo many winters out, 


derſtand. Perhaps Shakſpeare meant to ſhe that imagination, 


than they really are. Axon YMOUS, 


” 
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Proud majeſty, a ſubject; ſtate a peaſant. 
MNorib. My lord. —  —© 5 
K.-Rich. No lord of thine, thouhaught”, inſult 
man, ity oa, 
Nor no man's lord; I have no name, no title, —, 
No, not that name was given me at the font, — 
But tis uſurp'd :—Alack the heavy day, 


x 


And know not now what name to call myſelf ! 
Oh, that I were a mockery king of ſnow, 
Standing before the ſun of Bolingbroke, 
To melt myſelf away in water-drops ! 
Good king - great king (and yet not greatly good) 
An if my word be ſterling yet in England, [To Buly, 
Let it eommand a mirror hither ſtraight; 
That it may ſhew me what a face I have, 
Since it is bankrupt of his majeſty. 
Boling. Go ſomeof you, and fetch a looking-plaf, 
North, Read ofer this paper, while the glass doth 
come. | vis 
K. Rich. Fiend } thou torment'ſ me ere I come to 
"(921 15, S007 - © 
Boling. Urge it no more, my lord Northumberland. 
North. The commons will not then be ſatisfy'd. 
K. Rich. They ſhall be ſatisfy'd; Vil read enough, 
When I do ſee the very book indeed 
Where all my fins are writ, and that's—my ſelf, 


« ſovereignty, © A ſovereien'* is an arbitrary alteration made by 
the cditor of the ſecond folio. = FPS 
There is ſurely no need to depart from the reading of the 
quarto. To make ſovereignty a ave, is as proper an expreſſion, 
as to make majeſty a ſubject, or flate a peaſant. MALONE. 

i - at ——} i. e. haughty, Inſtances of the uſe of 
this word are given in another place. STEEVENS. 

2 No, not that name was given me at the font, How that name 
which was given him at the font could be uſurped, I du not un- 


dwelling long on its own misfortunes, repreſents them as greater 


Enter 
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r one, with « glaſs. .. OR 


Give me that glaſs, and therein will I reads — — 

No deeper wrinkles yet? "hath ſorrow ſtruck 

do many blows upon this face of mine, 

And made no deeper wounds Oh, flattering gat, 

Like to my followers in proſperity, | 

Thou doſt beguile me? Was this face the face, 

That every day under his houſhold roof 

Did keep ten thouſand men? Was this the face, 

That, like the ſun, did make beholders wink ? 

Was this the face, that fac'd ſo many follies, | 

And was at laſt out-fac'd by Bolingbroke ? 

A brittle glory ſhineth in this face: © r: 

| Daſhes the glaſs againſt the road, 

As brittle as the glory, is the face 

For there it is, crack'd in an hundred em. — 

Mark, ſilent king, the moral of this ſport, 

How ſoon my ſorrow hath deſtroy'd my face. 
Boling. The ſhadow of your ſorrow _ deſtroy'd 

The ſhadow of your face, 0 

K. Rich. Say that again. 

The ſhadow of my ſorrow? Ha! let' 8 ſee : _ 

'Tis very true, my grief hes all within; 

And theſe external manners of lament 

Are merely ſhadows to the unſeen grief, 

That ſwells with filence in the tortur d ſoul; 

There lies the ſubſtance : and I thank thee, king, | 

For thy great bounty, that not only giviſt 

Me cauſe to wail, but teacheſt me the way 

How to lament the cauſe, T'll beg one boon, 

And then be gone, and trouble you no more. 

Shall J obtain it? | 

Boling. Name it, fair couſin. | . 

K. Rich. Fair couſin? Why, I am greater ban! 2 

king: 
For, when 1 * a king, my Natterer . 
Were then but ſubjects; being now a ſubjedt, a 
1 have 


I have a king here to my flatterer. 

1 Being ſo great, I have no need to beg. 
Boling. Yet aſk. 

K. Rich. And ſhall I have? 

| Boling. You ſhall. 

| K. Rich. Then give me leave to go. 


Our coronation : lords, prepare yourſelves, 
4 [ Ex. all but the Abbot, biſhop of Carliſle, and Anumerl;, 
3 Abbot. A woeful pageant have we here beheld, | 
4 Carl. The woe's to come; the children yet unborn 
| | Shall feel this day 5 as ſharp to them as thorn. 
| Aum. You holy clergymen, is there no plot 
| To rid the realm of this pernicious blat ? 
Abbot. Before I freely ſpeak my mind hercin, 
Lou ſhall not only take the ſacrament 


4 | Boling. Whither ? , | 1 
1 K. 8 you will, ſo I were from yay; 

* ights. | 3 
| Boling. Go ſome of you, convey him to the Tower 

. K. Rich. Oh, wn ! Convey ? Conveyers ar 

; you a 

| That riſe thus nimbly by a true king's fall. Er. 

| | 8 [ it, 

| Boling. *On Wedneſday next, we ſolemnly ſe 

| down | 


3 —Coxveyers are ye all,] To convey is a term ofien uſedin 
an ill ſenſe, and ſo Richard underſtands it here. Piſtol ſays ci 
ftraling, convey the wiſe it call; and to convey is the word for 
fleight of hand, which ſeems to be alluded to here. Je are «| 
ſays the depoſed prince, jugglers, who riſe with this nimble dex- 
terity by the fall of a good king. JoansoNn. | 

4 On Wedneſday next we ſolemnly ſet down 
Our coronation : lords prepare yourſelves.] 
The firſt quarto, 1598, reads: 8 
„% Let it be ſo: and lo on Wedneſday next 
4% We ſolemnly proclaim our coronation: 
« Lords, be ready all.” STEEVENS. 
We - | s — as ſharp to them as thorn.) This pathetic denunciation ſhcw: 
{| that Shakſpeare intended to impreſs his auditors with diſlike of thc 
depoſal of Richard. Jounson, 


4 k | 
| | To 
| 


1 


7 
or 
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«To bury mine intents, but alſo to effect 
Whatever I ſhall happen to deviſe ;— 
1 ſee, your brows are full of diſcontent, 


Your hearts of ſorrow, and your eyes of tears; 
Come home with me to fupper, and Pl lay 
A plot, ſhall ſhew us all a merry day”, Exeunt. 


J_ 


1 


* * 


ACT v. SCENE I. 


A ſtreet in London. 
Enter Queen, and Ladies. 
Queen. This way the king will come; this is the 


way 
To Julius Cæſar's ill-erected tower, 
To whoſe flint boſom my condemned lord 
Is doom'd a priſoner by proud Bolingbroke : 
Here let us reſt, if this rebellious earth 
Have any reſting for her true king's queen. 


es 


Enter King Richard, and guards. 


But ſoft, but ſee, or rather do not ſee, 

My fair roſe wither : Yet look up; behold; 

That you in pity may diffolve to dew, 

And waſh him freſh again with true- love tears.— 


5 To bury————] To conceal, to keep ſecret, Jouxsox. 

In the firſt edition there is no perſonal appearance of king 
Richard, ſo that all to the line at which he leaves the ſtage was 
inſerted afterwards, Jokxsox. 

7 Plea Cz/ar's, &c.] The Tower of London is tradition- 
ally ſaid to have been the work of Julius Cæſar. Jornson, 

Here let us reſt, if &c.] So, Milton: 

Here reſt, if any reſt can harbour here. Jonnson. - 


Ah, 
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: 
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The firſt quarto, 17 reads: ; 
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I have a king here to my flatterer. 
Being ſo great, I have no need to beg. 
Boling. Yet alk. 
K. Rich. And ſhall I have ? 
Boling. You ſhall. 
K. Rich. Then give me leave to go. 
Boling. Whither ? | | 
K. Rich. Whither you will, ſo I were from yay 
ſights. | 
Boling. 65 ſome of you, convey him to the Tower. 
K. Rich. Oh, "a | Convey ?— Conveyers a 
you all, 
That riſe thus nimbly by a true king's fall. ¶ Ex, 
Boling. On Wedneſday next, we ſolemnly { 
| down | 
Our coronation : lords, prepare yourſelves, 
[ Ex. all but the Abbot, biſhop of Carliſle, and Aume:l, 
Abbot. A woeful pageant have we here beheld. 
Carl. The woe's to come ; the children yet unbon 
Shall feel this day 5 as ſharp to them as thorn, 
Aum. You holy clergymen, is there no plot 
To rid the realm of this pernicious blat ? 
Abbot. Before I freely ſpeak my mind hercin, 
You ſhall not only take the ſacrament 


269 — 2 


3 Conveyers are ye all,] To convey is a term often uſed in 

an ill ſenſe, and ſo Richard underſtands it here. Piſtol ſays cd 

ſtraling, convey the wiſe it call; and to convey is the word for 

fleight of hand, which ſeems to be alluded to here. Je are «l/ 

ſays the depoſed prince, zzgg{rs, who riſe with this nimble dex: 

terity by the fall of a good king. Joh NsOx. | 

4 On Wedneſday next wwe ſolemnly ſet down 
Our coronation : lords prepare yourſelves.] 


&« Let it be ſo: and lo on Wedneſday next 
«© We ſolemnly proclaim our coronation ; 
« Lords, be ready all.” STEEVENS. 
s — as ſharp to them as thorn.) This pathetic denunciation ſhcw 
that Shakſpeare intended to impreſs his auditors with diſlike of the 
depoſal of Richard. Jounson, 


To 


_ 
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«To bury mine intents, but alſo to effect | 
Whatever I ſhall happen to deviſe ;— 
1 ſee, your brows are full of diſcontent, _ 
Your hearts of ſorrow, and your eyes of tears; 
Come home with me to fupper, and Pl lay 
A plot, ſhall ſhew us all a merry day 7 [ Exeunt. 


* _ 


8 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


A ſlreet in London. 
Enter Queen, and Ladies. 
Queen. This way the king will come; this is the 


way 

To Julius Cæſar's ill-ereted tower, 

To whoſe flint boſom my condemned lord 
s doom'd a priſoner by proud Bolingbroke : 
Here let us reſt, if this rebellious earth 
Have any reſting for her true king's queen, 


* 


Euter King Richard, and guards. 


But ſoft, but ſee, or rather do not ſee, 

My fair roſe wither : Yet look up; behold ; 
That you in pity may diffolve to dew, 

And waſh him freſh again with true-love tears. 


5 To bury————] To conceal, to keep ſecret, Jounson, 
In the firſt edition there is no perſonal appearance of king 
Richard, fo that all to the line at which he leaves the ſtage was 
inſerted afterwards, Jonxsox. 
$0 77 Cœſars, &c.] The Tower of London is tradition 
ally ſaid to have been the work of Julius Cæſar. JonxSOx. 
9 Here let us reſt, if &c.] So, Milton: 


« Here ren, if any reſt can harbour here." Jon xsox. 
| Ah, 
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* Ah, thou, the model where old Troy did ſtand ; 
Thou map of honour ; thou king Richard's tomh, 
And not king Richard; thou moſt beauteous inn“, 
Why ſhould hard-fayour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, 
When triumph is become an ale-houſe gueſt ? 

K. Rich. Join not with grief, fair woman, do not ſo, 
To make my end too ſudden : learn, good ſoul 
To think our former ſtate a happy dream; 
From which awak'd, the truth of what we are 
Shews us but this: I am ſworn brother, ſweet, 
To grim neceſſity; and he and I 
Will keep a league *till death. Hie thee to France, 
And cloiſter thee in ſome religious houſe : 

Our holy lives. muſt win a new world's crown, 
Which our profane hours here have ſtricken down, 

Queen. What, is my Richard both in ſhape and mind 
Transform'd, and weakened? Hath Bolingbroke 
Depos'd thine intellect? hath he been in thy heart 
The lion, dying, thruſteth forth his paw, _ 
And wounds the earth, if nothing elſe, with rage 
To be o'erpower'd ; And wilt thou, pupil-like, 
Take thy correction mildly? kiſs the rod? 
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Ab, thou, the model <yhere old Troy did fland:] The queen uſes 
comparative terms abſolutely. Inſtead of faying, Thou who ap- 
peare/! as the ground on which the magnificence of Troy was once 
erected, ſhe ſays : | SITS! 

Ah, thou the model, &c. 
Thou map of honour : 
Thou picture of greatneſs. JohN. ; 

0 beauteons inn, ] Inn does not here ſiguiſy a houſe of pub- 
lic entertainment; but, as in Spenſer, a habitation in general. 
| | STEEYENS, 
® 3 Join not with grief, ] Do not thou unite with grief again 

me; do not, by thy additional ſorrows, enable grief to ſtrike me 

down at once. My own part of ſorrow I can bear, but thy ab 

fliction will immediately deſtroy me. JonxsON. | 

Jam ſworn brother, | | 

To grim neceſſity ;—— | | 

1 bave reconciled myſelf to neceſſity, I am in a ſtate of amity with 
the conſtraint which I have ſuſtained, Jon xSsON. | 

And 


1 * 
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And fawn on rage with baſe humility, 
Which art a lion, and a king of beaſts? 

K. Rich. A king of beaſts, indeed ; if aught bur 

1 3 

| had been {till a happy king of men. | 
Good ſometime queen, prepare thee hence for France: 
Think, I am dead; and that even here thou tak'ſt, 
As from my death-bed, my laſt living leave. 
In winter's tedious nights, fit by the fire 
With good old folks; and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages, long ago betid ; 
And, ere thou bid good night, 5 to quit their grief, 
Tell thou the lamentable fall of me, | 
And ſend the hearers weeping to their beds. 
For why, the ſenſcleſs brands will ſympathize 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue, 
And, in compaſſion, weep the fire out: 
And ſome will mourn in aſhes, ſome coal-black, 
For the depoſing of a rightful king. 


Enter N. orthumberland, attended. 


North.Mylord, the mind of Bolingbroke is chang'd; 
You muſt to Pomfret, not unto the Tower. 
And, madam, there 1s order ta'en for you ; 

With all ſwift ſpeed, you muſt away to France. 

K. Rich, Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke aſcends my throge,— 
The time ſhall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul fin, gathering head, 

Shall break into corruption: thou ſhalt think, 
Though he divide the realm, and give thee half, 

lt is too little, helping him to all:  _ 
And he ſhall think, that thou, which know'ſt the way 


5 —o git their grief,] To retaliate their —_ ful ſtories, 
OH NSON, 

L For why, ] The poet ſhould have ended this ſpeech 

with the foregoing line, and have ſpared his chilciſh prattle about 

the fire, Jouns0N, © ; 


Vor. V. RK. To 
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To plant, unrightful kings, wilt know again, 

Being ne'er fo little urg'd, another way _ 

To pluck him headlong from the uſurped throne, 

The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 

That fear, to hate; and hate turns one, or both, 

To worthy danger, and deſerved death. 

North. My guilt be on my head, and there an end. 

Take leave, and part; for you muſt part forthwith. 
K. Nich. Doubly divorc'd -Bad men, ye violate 

A two-fold marriage; twixt my crown'and me; 

And then, betwixt me, and my married wife, 

Let me unkiſs the oath *twixt thee and me; 

[70 the Queen. 

And yet not ſo, for with a kiſs 'twas made. — 

Part us, Northumberland; I towards the north, 

Where ſhivering cold and kickneſs pines the lime: 

My wife to France; from whence, ſet forth in pomp, 

She came adorned hither like ſweet May, 

Sent back like Hollowmas?, or ſhort'ſt of day. 
Queen. And mult we be divided ? muſt we part ? 
K. Rich. Ay, hand from hand, my love, and heart 

from heart. 
Queen. Baniſh us both, and fend the king with me. 
North. That were ſome love“, but little policy. 
Dueen. Then whither he goes, hither let me go. 
K. Rich. So two, together weeping, make one woe. 

W eep thou for me in France, I for thee here; 

Better far off, than near, be ne'er the near”. 

Go, count thy way with ſighs; I, mine with groans. 
Nieen. So longeſt way {hall have: HOI moans. 


= Hollowomas, =—} All hates or all della, the 
rf of November. - STEEVENS.. 

8-That were ſome love, &c.] The quartos gire is ſpeech to 
the king. STEEVENS, 

9 Better far of, than—near, be Meer the „r“. 7 To be newer the 
nighers or, as is commonly [= in the mid-land counties, 


ne er the c er, is, to make no advance E the good defired, 
Jouxsox. | 


K. Nich. 
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E. Rich. Twice for one ſtep I'll groan, the way be- 
ing ſhort, 
And piece the way out with a heavy heart. 
Come, come, in wooing ſorrow let's be brief, 
since, wedding it, there is ſuch length in grief, 
One kiſs ſhall ſtop our mouths, and dumbly part '5— 
Thus give I mine, and thus take I thy heart. 
Veen. Give me mine own again; *twere no good 
art, | | 
To take 2 me to keep, and kill thy heart. 
2 105, 1 [ Kiſs again. 
So, now I have mine own again, be gone, 
That I may ſtrive to kill it with a groan. 
. Rich. We make woe wanton with this fond delay: 
Once more, adieu; the reſt let ſorrow ſay, | Exeunt. 


S. GR NM. E. M. 


The duke of York's palace, 


Enter York, and his Dutcheſs, 


Dutch. = lord, you told me, you would tell the 
reſt, G5 
When weeping made you. break the ſtory off 
Of our two couſins coming into London, 
York, Where did I leave? 
Dutch, At that ſad ſtop, my lord, 
Where rude miſgovern'd hands, from window tops, 
Threw duſt and rubbiſh on king Richard's head. 
York, Then, as I ſaid, the duke, great Boling- 
broke. 8 . : 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery ſteed, | 
Which his aſpiring rider ſeem'd to know, — ' 
With flow, but ſtately pace, kept on his courſe, 


H 


= dumbly part; ] Thus the folio. The quartos 
read: ad doubly part. STEEVENS. ets 


R 2 While 
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While all tongues cry'd—God fave thee, Boling, 
| broke! 7; 8h | 
You would have thought, the very windows ſpake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through caſements darted their defiring eyes 
Upon his viſage; and that all the walls, 
With painted imag'ry, had ſaid at once. 
Jeſu preſerve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke! 
Whilſt he, from one fide to the other turning, 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud ſteed's neck, 
Beſpake them thus,—I thank you countrymen : 
And thus ſtill doing, thus he paſt along. 
Dutch, Alas, poor Richard! where rides he the 
while ? | 
York. As, in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 
Even ſo, or with much more contempt, men's eres 
Did {cowl on Richard; no man cry'd, God ſave him; 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home: 
But duſt was thrown upon his ſacred head ; 
Which with ſuch gentle ſorrow he ſhook off,— 
His face ſtill combating with tears and ſmiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience, — 
That had not God, tor ſome ſtrong purpoſe, ficel 
The hearts of men, they muſt perforce have melted, 
And barbariſm itſelf have pitied him. 
But heaven hath a hand in theſe events; 
To whoſe high will we bound our calm contents. 
To Bolingbroke are we ſworn ſubjects now, 
Whole ſtate and honour J for aye allow. 


2 


are idly bent 1 That is, carely/ly tarned, thrown with- 
out attention. This the poet learned by his attendance and prac 
tee onthe ſtage, JOHNSON, | "0 
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Enter Aumerle. | 


Dutch. Here comes my ſon Aumerle. 
York. Aumerle that was:; 2 | 
Pur that is loſt, for being Richard's friend, 
And, madam, you muſt call him Rutland now: 
am in parliament pledge for his truth, 
And laſting fealty to the new made king, 
Dutch. Welcome, my ſon: Who are the violets now, 
That ſtrew the green lap of the new-come ſpring ? 
Aum. Madam, L know not, nor I greatly care not: 
God knows, I had as lief be none, as one. 
Tork. Well * bear you well in this new ſpring of 
time, 
eſt you be cropt before you come to prime, 
12 news from Oxford? hold thoſe juſts and tri- 
umphs? _ 
Aim, For aught I know, my lord, they do. 
York, You will be there, I know, © 
aum. If God prevent me not; I purpoſe ſo. 
York, What ſeal is that, that hangs without thy 
boſom ? | . 


Vea, look'ſt thou pale? let me fee the writing. | 


: Aumerle that wvas;3] The dukes of Aumerle, Surrey, and 
Exeter, were by an a& of Henry's firit parliament deprived of 
their dukedoms, but were allowed to rerain their carldoms of Rut- 
laid, Kent, and Huntingdon, Holinſbed, p. 513, 514. 

| STEEVENS * 

+ That frew the green lap of the new come ſpring ?] So, Milton 

in one of his ſongs: Re | 
6 who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowſſip and the pale primroſe.” STEevens, 

i —bear you well, That is, conduct yourſelf with prudence. 

| ' __ JounsON. _ 

Tea, loo thou pale ? let me ſee the writing,] Such harſh and 
deſective lines as this, are probably corrupt, and might be eaſily 
lupplied, but that it Ree] | be dangerous to let conjecture looſe 
on ſuch flight occaſions, JounsoN. | 

After what Dr, Johnſon has ſaid, I am almoſt afraid to offer a 
ronjecture, Yet, I believe, Shakſpeare wrote: 

Boy, let me fee the writing. 
York uſes thefe words a little lower, MaLone, 
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Aum. My lord, 'tis nothing. 
| York. No matter then who ſees it: 
I will be ſatisfy'd, let me ſee the writing. 

Aum. I do beſeech your grace to pardon me; 
It is a matter of ſmall conſequence, 

Which for ſome reaſons I would not have ſeen, 

- York, Which for ſome reaſons, fir, I mean co ſee, 
1 fear, I fear. 

Dutch. What ſhould you fear 5 
Tis nothing but ſome bond, that he has enter d into 
For gay apparel, againſt the triumph, 

York, Bound to himſelf ? what doth he with a bond 
That he is bound to? Wife, thou art a fool. — 
Boy, let me ſee the writing. 

Aim. I do beſeech you, pardon me; I may not 

ſhew It. 

York. I will be ſatisfied ; let. me ſee it; I ſay, 

[ Snatches it and reads, 
Treaſon ! foul treaſon !—villain, traitor ! ſlave! 

Dutch. What is the matter, my lord? 

York. Ho! who is within there? ſaddle my horſe. | 
Heaven, for his mercy ! what treachery is here! 

Dutch. Why, what is it, my lord ? | 

York. Give me my boots, I fay ; ſaddle my horſe ;— 
Now by mine honour, by my life, my troth, 
J will appeach the villain. 

Dutch, What's the matter? 

York. Peace, fooliſh woman. 

Dutch, 1 will not peace hk; is the matter, | 

ſon ? | 

dum. Good mother, be content; it is no more 

Than my poor life muſt anſwer. 
Dutch, Thy lite anſwer ! 


9 For gay opparel and the 155 q The reading of the 
178 quarto, 1597, appears to me preferable: | 
For gay apparel againſt the triumph day. 

The latter word was acc identally omitted 1n ae bs 1595, 
2nd all tac —— copies. Meroxk. 

FTute- 
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> Enter ſervant, with boots. 


York. Brice me my boats, 1 wil unto the king. 
Dutch. Strike him, Aumerle.—Poor boy, thou art 
amaz'd:— 
Hence, villain; never more come in my ſight.— 
5 [Speaking 10 ſervant. 

York. Give me my 3 1 ſay. 
Dutch. Why, Lork, what wilt thou do? 
Wilt thou not pide the treſpaſs of thine own; 
Have we more ſons? or are we like to have? 
I; not my teeming date drunk up with time ? 
And wilt thou pluck my fair ſon from mine age, 
And rob me of a happy mother's name? 
Is he not like thee ? is he not thine own? 
York. Thou fond mad woman, 
wilt thou conceal this dark conſpiracy ? 
A dozen of them here have ta en the ſacrament, 
And interchangeably ſet down their par, | 
To kill the King at Oxford, 7% 

Dutch. He hall be none; 495 
We'll keep him here : TAFY What is that to him? 
York, Away, fond woman! were he twenty times 
My fon, I would appeach him. 
Dutch. Hadſt thou groan'd for him, 
As have done, thou'dſt be more pitiful, 
But now T know thy mind; thou doſt ſuſpect, 
That I-have been diſloyal to thy bed, 
And that he'is a baſtard, not thy ſon : 
Sweet Vork, ſweet huſband, be not of that mind: 
He is as like thee as a man may be, 
Not like to me, or any of my kin, 
And yet I lave hin. © 
Vork. Make, way, unruly woman, Chet, 
Duteh, After, Aumerle: mount thee upoh his 

horſe; . 

Spur, pol! ; and get before him to the king, 
_— = pardon ere he do accuſe thee. 4 
R4 ES © 


ung 
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P11 not be long behind; though I be old, 
J doubt not but to ride as faſt as York : 


And never will I riſe up from the ground, 
Till Bolivgbroks have pardon'd thee : Away, 


Baur 
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SCENE Il 


The court at Windſor caftle. 


Enter Bolingbroke, Percy, and other lords, 


Boling, Can no man tell of my unthrifty ſon ? 
”Tis full three months, ſince 1 did ſee him laſt ;— 
If any plague hang oyer us, *tis he. 
I would to heaven, my lords, he might be found: 
7 Enquire at London, mongſt the taverns there, 
For there, they ſay, he daily doth frequent, 
With unreſtrained looſe companions ; 
Even ſuch, they ſay, as ſtand in narrow lapes, 
And beat our watch, and rob our paſſengers; 
While he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 
Takes on the point of honour, to ſupport 
So diſſolute a crew. 
Percy. My lord, ſame two days fince I faw the 
prince: 
And told him of theſe triumphs held at Oxford. 
Boling. And what ſaid the gallant? 
Percy. His anſwer was, he would unto the ſtews; ; 
And from the commoneſt creature. Pluek A OUT 
n 
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7 Enquire at F &c. ] This is a very proper 10 Ke 
to the wel character of Hemy the Fifth, to his debaucherles 
in his youth, and his greatneſs in his manhood. het 
8 While be, —— ] All the old copies read: W * be. 
2% STE EVENS. 
9 — a glove,] So, in Promos and Caſſandra, 15785 La- 
mia, the ſtrumpet, ſays : 
« Who loves me once is lymed to my heaſt : 
« My colour ſome, and ſome ſhall wear my glove. , 


Agai, 


WE 2» WH < % 
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And wear it as a fav our; ; and with that 20 | 
e would unhorſe the Juſtieſt challenger. 

Boling. As diſſolute, as deſperate : yet, through both 
| ſee ſome ſparkles of a better hope, | 


Which elder days may happily bring forth, 
But who comes here ? | 


E nter Aumerle, amazed. 


Arm. Where is the king? 

Boling. What means 
Our couſin, that he ſtares and looks ſo wildly? 

Aum. 9 ſave your grace, I do beſeech your ma- 

Jeity, | 
To have ſome conference with your grace alone. 
Boling. N yourſelves, and leave us here 
alone. — 
What is the matter with our couſin now ? 

Aum, For ever may my knees grow to the earth, 
My tongue cleave to my roof within n my mouth, 
Voleſs a pardon, ere I riſe, or ſpeak. 

Boling. Intended, or committed, was this fault? 
If but the firſt, how heinous ere it be, 

To win thy after-love, I pardon thee. x 

Aum, Then giye me leave that I may turn the key, 
That no man enter *till my tale be done. 

Boling. Have thy deſire. ort within. 

Jork. My W Heere : look to thyſelf; | 


Thou 


Again, in the Shoemaker? s Holyday, or. Gentle 2 raft, 1600 
& Or ſhall I undertake ſome martial ſport 
„ Wearing your glove at turney or at tilt, 
& And tell how many gallants I unhors'd.” STEEVENS« 
I ſee ſome ſparkles of a better hope, ] The oo n ; 
ſparks of better hope. 
The quarto 1615: | 
ATR. of better hope. STEEYENS. 
*My liege, Beware] From the detect of the metre I ſuſpect that 
the 
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Thou haſt a traitor in thy preſence there. 3 
Boling. Villain, III make thee ſafe. [ Drawing, 
Aum. Stay thy revengeful hand; FOR 

Thou haſt no cauſe to fear. 

York. Open the door, ſecure, bool. hard) king: 

Shall I for love, ſpeak treaſon to thy face? 

Open the door, or I will break it open. 


The king opens the door, enter York, 


Boling. What is the matter, uncle? ſpeak ; 
Recover breath ; tell us how near is danger, 
That we may arm us to encounter it. 

- York. Peruſe this writing here, and thou ſhalt know 
The treaſon that my haſte forbids me ſhow. 

Aum. Remember, as thou read'ſt, thy promiſe paſt; 
Ido repent me; read not my name there, 

My heart is not confederate with my hand. 

York.* Twas, villain, ere thy hand did ſet it doun.— 

I tore it from the traitor's boſom, king; 
Fear, and not love, begets his penitence z 
Forget to pity him, leſt thy pity prove 

A ſerpent. that will ſting thee to the heart, 

Boling. Ohemons, ſtrong, and bold conſpiracy !— 
O loyal father of a treacherqus ſon ! © © 
* Thou ſheer, immaculate, and filver fountain, 
From hence This ſtream through muddy paſſages, 


the word be, ware has been accidentally” omitted at the end of the 
line: 
7 My 1 beware; look to thyſelf; „ ; 
Thou haſt a traitor in the preſence there. MaLows. 
* Thou ſheer, immaculate, &c.] Sheer is pellucid, . tranſparent. 
The modern editors arbitrarily read clear. So, in Spenſer's Faery 
JAucen. b. iii. e. 22 
© Who having viewed i in a fountain Here 
3 Her face, &e.” 
Again, b. iii. e. 11: 
That ſhe at laſt came to a fountain heare. 
Tranſparent muſlin is ſtill called Hr muſlin. STEEVENS. | 


Hath 


Sw *# 


* ' 
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Hath held his current, and defil'd himſelf ! 
Thy overflow of good converts to bad ; _ 
And thy abundant goodneſs ſhall excuſe | 
This deadly blot in thy digreſſing ſon 4. 

Turk. So ſhall my virtue be his vice's bawd ; 
And he ſhall ſpend mine honour with his ſhame, . 
As thriftleſs ſons their ſcraping fathers” gold. 

Mine honour lives when his diſhonour dies, 
Or my ſham'd life in his diſhonour lies 
Thou kill'ſt me in his life; giving him breath, 
The traitor lives, the true man's put to death. 
U Dutcheſs within, 

Dutch. W bat ho, my liege! for heav en 8 lake, let 

me in. 

Boling. What ſhrill-voic'd fuppliant makes this 

eager cry ? 1/4 | 

Dutch. A woman, and thine aunt, reat king 0e 
Speak with me, pity me, open the door; 

A beggar begs, that never begg'd before. 

Boling. Our ſcene is altei'd:; from a ſerious thing, 
And now ors to the Bear 2 175 Aer 


My 


3 Thy overflow. of good converts to Bad ; ] Theobald would 
read: converts the bad. STEEVENS. 

The old reading cone yo bad, is right, I believe, though 
Mr. Theobald did not underſtand it. *** The overflow of good 
in thee is turned to bad in thy /on:;, and that ſame abundant Sad 
neſs iu cler ſhall excuſe his tranſgreſſion. Tyxxwu: TT. 

4 —— digreſf ing on.] Thus the old copies, and rightly, 
So, in ay and Juliet 

Digrefſing from the valour of a Man. 
To An is 10 deviate from what is right or regular. See vob. 1. 
P- 414. The modern editors read: —tranſprefſing. ..STEEVENS. 

5 —— the King and the Beggar.+] The ing and Beggar ſeems 
to have been an 33 well known in the = at our author, 
who has alluded to ĩt more than once. I cannot no find that any 
copy of it ig left. o Nsoꝗ . 

The King and Beggar was perhaps once an interlude ; it was 
certainly a fog. The The reader will find it in the firſt volume of = 
Percy's collection. It is there intitled, Ming Copbetua and the 
Bregar Maid; and 1 is printed from Rich, Lee Croꝛun 2 
aC=S 1 


4 
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My dangerous couſin, let your mother in; 
I know ſhe's come to pray for your foul fin. 
Zork. If thou do pardon, whoſoever pray, 
More ſins, for this 8 proſper may. 
This feſter'd joint cut off, the reſt reſts ſound; 
This, let alone, will all the reſt confound. 


Enter Dutcheſs. 


Dutch. O king, believe not this hard hearted man; ; 
Love, loving not itſelf, none other can. 
Zork. Thou frantic woman ©, what doſt thou make 
here? 
Shall thy old dugs once more a traitor rear? 
Dutch. Sweet ere be e s Hear me, gentle 
liege. [ Aneels, 
_—_— Riſe up, good: aunt. 
Dulch. Not yet, I'thee beſeech : 
For ever will 1 kneel upon my knees, 
And never ſee day that the happy ſees, 
Till thou give joy; until thou bid me joy, 
50 pardoning Rutland, my tranſgreſſing boy. 
7 Aum. Unto my mother's prayers, I bend my knee, 
I Kerl.. 
Dork. Againſt them bath my true Joints bended be. 
Kneell. 
5 III may'ſt thou thrive, if thay grant any grace! 1, 


"tha of Golden Rofes, 1612, 12% z where it is entitled ſimply, 4 


ſong of a Brggar anda King. This interlude « or ballad | is mention- 
ed in Curia s Revenge, 1 13 þ | 
« Provoke thy ſharp | Melpomene to ſing * 
„The- ry of a Bier and the Kin x _ N 
re 


: 6 Thou frantick woman, what deft thou make 2 80, in The 
Merry 1 Mies of Windſor : 


What make you here * = „ 
Again, in Othello : J x 
„Ancient, what makes be bee. See . vn. 5b. 30. 


Mal on. 
"Yy ——kneel upon my knees, ] Thus the fe The quartos read ; 
155 walk apon my knees. STFEvVENS. ' 


n It may'fi thou thrive, if thou grant any g1 ace (1 This line 0 
Du 4. 


not in the folio. MALORE. 


© 
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Duteb. Pleads he in earneſt ? look upon his face; 

His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jeſt ; 

His words come from his mouth, ours from our breaſt: 

He prays but faintly, and would be deny'd ; 

We pray with heart, and ſoul, and all beſide : 

His weary joints would gladly rife, I know; | 

Our knees ſhall kneel till to the ground they grow : 

His prayers are full of falſe hypocriſy ; 

Ours, of true zeal and deep integrity. 

Our prayers do out- pray his; then let them have 

That mercy, which true prayers ought to have. 
Boling. Good aunt, ſtand up. 5 9 

Du. Nay, do not ſay —ſtand up; 

But, pardon, firſt ; and afterwards, ſtand up. 

An it I were thy nurſe, thy tongue to teach, 

Pardon—ſhould be the firſt word of thy ſpeech. 

I never long'd to hear a word 'till now; 

Say—pardon, king; let pity teach thee how: 

The word is ſhort, but not ſo ſhort as ſweet ; 

No word like, pardon, for kings' mouths fo meet. 

York, Speak it in French, king; ſay, 9 pardonnez 


moy. ä 

Dutch, Bolt thou teach pardon pardon to deſtroy ? 
Ah, my ſour huſband, my hard-heatted lord, - 
That ſet'ſt the word itſelf againſt the word! 
Speak, pardon, as''tis current in our land ; 

The chopping French we do not underſtand. 
Thine eye begins to ſpeak, ſet thy tongue there : 
Or, in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear ; 


9 - Pardonnez moy.] That is, excuſe me, a phraſe uſed when 
any thing is civilly denied. The whole paſſage is ſuch as I coyld 
well wiſh away. Jounso0N. 5 | 

t The chopping French —— ] . Chopping, 1 believe, means 
jabbering, talking flippantly a language unintelligible ro Engliſh- 
men. I do not remember to have met the word, in this ſenſe, in 
any other place. In the univerſities they talk of chopping logick ; 
and our author in Romeo and Faliet has the ſame phraſe : . -. 


« How now! how now! chop logic! Matoxs, 


That 
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That, hearing how our plaints and prayers do Pierce, 
Pity may move thee pardon to rehearſe. 
Boling. Good aunt, ſtand up. 
Dutch. I do not ſue to ſtand, . 
Pardon is all the ſuit I have in hand. 
Boling. J pardon him, as heaven ſhall pardon me, 
Dutch. O happy vantage of a kneeling knee! 
Yet am I ſick for fear: ſpeak it again; 
Twice faying pardon, doth not pardon twain, 
But makes one pardon ſtrong. 
Boling. With all my heart 
I pardon him. - 
Dutch. A god on earth thou art. | 
Boling. But for our truſty brother - in- law] and the 
abbot, | 
With all the reſt of that conſorted crew. 
Deſtruction ſtraight ſhall dog them at the heels.—. 
Good uncle, help to order ſeveral powers 
To Oxford, or where'er thele traitors are : 
They ſhall not live within this world, I ſwear, - 
But I will have them, if I once know where. 
Uncle, farewel ;—and couſin too}, adieu: 
Your mother well hath pray'd, and prove you true, 
Dutch. Come, my old fon; I pray heaven make thee 
new, | Exeunt, 


SCENE. IV. 


Enter Exton, and a ſervant.” 


Exton. Didſt thou not mark the king, what words 
he ſpake ? | _ 


2 But for our trufly brother-in-law and the abbot,—)] The bro- 
ther-in-law meant, was John duke of Exeter and earl of Hunting- 
don (own brother to king Richard II.) and who had married with 
the lady Elizabeth ſiſter of Henry of Bolingbroke. TarEoBaLD, 

3 too, | added by Mr. Theobald for the ſake of the metre, 

; ; Maron. 


Have 
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Have I no friend, will 28 me of this living Foy ? | 
Was it not ſo? . 


Serv. Thoſe were is very words,” + 
Exton. Have I no friend? quoth he: he fpake 1 it 
- twice, 


And urg'd it twice together; did he not ? 

Serv, He did. 

Exton. And, ſpeaking it, he wiltly look'd on me; 
As who ſhould ſay —I would, thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart; 
Meaning, the king at Pomfret. Come, let's go; 

I am the king s friend, wo will rid his foe. 12 


SCENE V. 
The priſon at Pomfret-caſtle. my 


Enter king Richard. 


K. Rich. T have been ſtudying how. I may compare 
This priſon, where I live, unto the world : 
And, for becauſe the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myſelf, 
cannot do it ;— Vet I'll hammer it out. 
My brain I'll prove the female to my foul : 
My ſoul, the father: and theſe two beget 
A generation of ſtill- breeding thoughts, 
and theſe ſame thoughts people this little world; 
in humours, like the people of this world, 


+ how I may] So, the firſt 4to 1597. The ſecond and ſub- 
ſequent copies read ** how to compare, ” Martone. 

5 And theſe ſame thoughts people 7-zs little ard; ] i. e. his 
own frame; - the ſtate of man,” which in Julius Ceſar is ſaid 
to be like to a little kingdom,” So, alſo, in dur author Lover 
Complaint : 

« Storming my «vorld with ſorrows wind and rain,” 
Again, in King Lear: 
© —Strives in this ie <vorld of man to out- run 
„The nnen wind and rain.“ 
| Matove. 


For 
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For no thought is contented. The better ſort,—. 
As thoughts of things divine, —are intermix'd 
With ſcruples, and do ſet the word itſelfs 
Againſt the word: | 

As thus, Come, li!tle ones; and then again. 
It is as hard to come, as for a camel 

To thread the poſtern of a needle's eye. 
Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders : how theſe vain weak nails 
May tear a paſſage through the flinty ribs 


Of this hard world, my ragged priſon walls; 


And, for they cannot, die in their own pride. 
Thoughts tending to content, flatter themſelyes,— 
That they are not the firſt,of fortune's ſlaves, 


Nor ſhall not be the laſt : Like filly beggars, 


Who, ſitting in the ſtocks, refuge their ſhame,— 
That many have, and others muſt fit there: 
And in this thought they find a kind of eaſe, 
Bearing their own misfortune on the back 


Of ſuch as have before endur'd the like. 


Thus play 1, in one perfon', many people, 
And none contented ; Sometimes am I king; 
Then treaſon makes me with myſelf a beggar, 
And ſo I am : Then cruſhing penury 
Perſuades me, I was better when a king ; 
Then am I king'd again : and, by-and-by, 
Think, that I am unking'd by Bolingbroke, 


And ſtraight am nothing: But, whate'er I am, 


Nor I, nor any man, that but man is, 
With nothing ſhall be pleas'd, till he be eas'd 


9 w———the word itſelf, © 
Againſt the word:! | | | 
Thus the quartos, except that they read 4 word. By the word 
I ſuppoſe is meant the holy word. The folio reads: 
the faith i1/el 
Asgainſt the faith. STEEVENS. | 
The firſt quarto, 1597, reads —- he word. Maro. 
N in one perſon, —] All the old copies, except the quarto, 
1597, read, in one priſon. MALOXEs | 
With 
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With being nothing. —Muſic do I hear? [ Myfcc, 
Ha, ha! keep time How ſour ſweet muſic is, 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept ? 
G is it in the muſic of mens' lives, 
And here have I the daintineſs of ear, 
To hear * time broke in a diſorder'd ſtring ; 
But, for the concord of my ſtate and time, 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke, 
| waſted time, and now doth time waſte me. 
or now hath time made me his numb'ring clock: 
My thoughts are minutes; and, + with ſighs they jar 

. Their 


2 7% hear ] One of the quartos reads - to check, 
% 4 STEEVE Ng, 
For now hath time made me his numb ring clock :] There ap- 
pears to be no reaſon for ſuppoſing with Dr. Johnſon, that this 
paſſage is corrupt. It ſhould be recollected, that there are three 
ways in which a clock notices the progrels of time, viz. by the 
lbration of the pendulum, the index on the dial, and the ſtriking 
of the hour. To theſe, the king, in his compariſon, ſeverally 
alludes; his fighs correſponding tothe jarring of the pendulum, 
which, at the ſame time that 1t watches or numbers the ſeconds, 
marks alſo their progreſs in minutes on thedial or outward watch, 
to which the king compares his eyes, and their want of figures is 
ſupplied by a ſucceſſion of tears, or (to uſe an expreſſion of Mil- 
ton) mizute drops: his finger, by as regularly wiping theſe away, . 
perſorms the office of the dial's point: his clamorous groans, are 
the ſounds that tell the hour, | | 
In Henry IV. P. II. Tears are uſed in a fimilar manner: 
+ But Harry lives, that ſhall convert thoſe ears, 
„ By number, into Hours of happineſs.” Henuey, 
* ——with ſighs they jar 
Their watches &Cc, | | 
[ think this expreſſion muſt be corrupt, but I know not well how 
to make it better. The firſt quarto reads: 
My thoughts are minutes; and with fighs they jar, 
There watches on unto mine eyes the outcbard watch, 
The quarto 1608 : | 
My thoughts are minutes, and with fighs they jar, 
Their watches on unto mine eyes the outward watch, 
The firſt folio agrees with the third quarto, which reads: 
My thoughts are minutes; and with fig hes they jarre 
3 There «vatches to mine eyes the outward watch. 
I. V. ok Perhaps 
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Their watches to mine eyes, the outward watch, 
Whereto my finger, like a dial's point, 
Is pointing ſtill, in cleanſing them from tears, 

5 Now, fir, the ſound, that tells what hour it is, 
Are clamorous groans, that ſtrike upon my heart, 
Which is the bell: So fighs, and tears, and groang 
Shew minutes, times, and hours :— but my time 
Runs poſting on in Bolingbroke's proud joy, 
While I ſtand fooling here, 5 his Jack o'the clock, 
This muſic mads me, let it found no more; 


Perhups out of theſe two readings the right may be made, Ja 
ſeems to be uſed in a double ſenſe, for a quantity of time, and for 
the inſtrument that meaſures time. I read, but with no yreg 
confidence, thus : | 
My thoughts are minutes, and wvith fighs they jar 
Their watches on; mine eyes the outward watch, 
I hereto, &c. Jon xSON. 
The firſt quarto, 1597, and the firſt folio, read: 
7 heir watches on unto mine eyes. Maroxx. 

The ovtevard watch, as I am informed, was the moveable fgur 
of a man habited like a watchman, with a pole and lantern in hi 
hand. The figure had the word—vatch written on its fort 
head; and was placed above the dial-plate. This informatiag 
was derived from an artiſt after the operation of a ſecond cup: there 
fore neither the gentleman who communicated it, or myſelf, a 
vouch for its authenticity, or with any degree of confidence ap 
ply it to the paſſage before us. Such a figure, however, appea 
to have been alluded to in Ben Jonſon's Every Man out of bis Hi 
mour: he looks like one of theſe motions in a great antique 
clock, &c,” A motion anciently ſigniſied a prppet, Again, in bu 
Sejanus: | 


« Obſerve him, as his avatch obſerves his cle * 
To jar is, I believe, to make that noiſe which 18 called fili 
So, in the Winter's Tale: 5 ey 
© love thee not a jar o' the clock l.chind, &c.” 
Again, in the Spaniſh Tragedy : 
„% the minutes jarri»g, the clock ſtriking.” 
| One 4 TEEVENS, 
s New, fir, &c.] Should we not read thus: 
Now, fir, the /ounds that tell what hour it is, 
Are clamorous groans, &c. REeMaRKs., ; 
6 — is Jack othe clock.) That is, | firike for him. OneC 
theſe automatous is alluded to in Xing Richard the Third. 
vol. vii. p- 117. STEEVENS, | 


. | For 


NS, 


* 
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7 For, though it have holpe madmen to their wits, 
In me, it ſeems, it will make wiſe men mad. 

Yet, bleſſing on his heart that gives it me! 

For 'tis a ſign of love; and love to Richard 

Is a ſtrange brooch * in this all-hating world. 


Enter Groom. 


Groom. Hail, royal prince ! 
K. Rich. Thanks, noble peer ; 
The cheapeſt of us is ten groats too dear. 
What art thou? and how comeſt thou hither, 
Where no man ever comes, but that ſad do 
That brings me food, to make misfortune live ? 
Groom. I was-a poor groom of thy ſtable, king, 
When thou wert king ; who, travelling towards York, 
With much ado, at length have gotten leave 


For though it have holpe madmen to their wits.) In what de- 
gree muſick was ſuppoſed to be uſeful in curing madneſs, the 
reader may receive information from Burton's Anatomy of Melan- 
cboly. Part Il. Set. 2. EvitoR. 

i thisall-hating world.] I believe the meaning is, this 
world in which I am univerſally hated. Jonxsox. 
and love to Richard 

1s a flrange brooch in this all-hating world. }] 
i. e. is as ſtrange and uncommon as a brooch, which is now no 
longer worn. So, in Als Well that ends Well: “ Virginity, like 
an old courtier, wears her cap out of faſhion, richly tuited, but 
unſuitable ; juſt like the brooch and the toothpick, which wear 
not now.” MaALONE. ; 

9 Where no man ever comes, but that ſad 475, I have ventured at 
2 change here, againſt the authority of the copies, by the direction 
of Mr. Warburton. Indeed, /ad dog favours too much of the co- 
median, the oratory of the late facetious Mr, Penkethman. And 
drudge is the word of contempt, which our author chuſes to uſe 
on other like occafions, THEOBALD. 

Dr. Warburton ſays peremptorily, “read drudge;” but I ſtill 
perſiſt in the old ding, JohxsoN. Fae 

It ſhould be remembered that the word /ad was in the time of 
our author uſed for grave, The expreſſion will then be the ſame 
28 if he had faid, that grave, that gloomy villain. So, in Holin- 
ſhed, p. 730: „ With that, the recorder called Fitzwilliam, a 
ſad man, and an honeſt &c.” STegvens., 


S 2 | To 
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To look upon my ſometime royal maſter's face, 
O, how it yern'd my heart, when I beheld, 
In London ſtreets, that coronation day, 
When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary ! 
That horſe, that thou ſo often hath beſtrid; 
That horſe, that I ſo carefully have dreſs'd ! 

K. Rich. Rode he on Barbary ? Tell me, gentle 
friend, 
How went he under him ? 
4 Croom. So proudly, as if he diſdain'd the ground. 
. K. Rich. So proud, that Bolingbroke was on his 

back ! | | 

That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him, 
Would he not ſtumble ? Would he not fall donn, 
(Since pride muſt have a fall) and break the neck 
Of that proud man, that did uſurp his back ? 


— - Po. n- »4- - * 1 = 
; - 2 — * — * 3 * Xi 

2 — 2 = "ID „ 
: > = =. - 


|| Forgiveneſs, horſe ! why do I rail on thee, 

% Since thou, created to be aw'd by man, | 

1 Waſt born to bear? I was not made a horſe; 

. And yet J bear a burden like an aſs, 
4 Spur-gall'd, and tir'd, * by jauncing Bolingbroke, 
wW | ; 

Wi - 1 
3 Enter Keeper, with a diſh. 
1 | 17 | . 
. Keep. Fellow, give place, here is no longer ſlay. 
4 To the Groom, 


K. Rich. If thou love me, 'tis time thou wert away, 
Groom. What my tongue dares not, that my hear! 
5 hall ſay. g [ Exit, 
Keep, My lord, willt pleaſe you to fall to? 


So proudly, as if he diſdain'd the ground.) Thus the quarts- 
The folio reads: | 5 | 
— as if he had diſdain'd the ground. Ma1.ont. 

| by jauncing Bolingbrote,) Faunceand jaunt were ſynony- 
mous words. Ben Jenſon uſes geances in his Tale of a Tab: 
„would had a few more geances of it: 
And you ſay the word, ſend me to Jericho.” 
STEEYENS: 


; K 6 Rich, 


2 


tle 
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K. Rich. Taſte of it firſt, as thou wert wont to do. 
Keep. My lord, I dare not; fir Pierce of Exton, 
Who late came from the king, commands the con- 

trary. | HS?) - 
K. Rich. The devil take Henry of Lancaſter, and 
thee! - WA 
Patience is ſtale, and I am weary of it. 
Beats the Keeper. 
Kzep. Help, help, help! | | 


Enter Exton, and ſervants. 


K. Rich. How now? what means death in this 
rude aſlault ? - 
Villain, thine own hand yields thy death's inſtrument. 
[ Snatching a weapon, and killing one. 
Go thou, and fill another room in hell. | Kills another. 
| [ Exton flrikes him down. 
That hand ſhall burn in never-quenching fire, 
That ſtaggers thus my-perſon,--Exton, thy fierce hand 
Hath with the King's blood ſtain'd the king's own 
land. DR: 
Mount, mount, my foul! thy feat is up on high; 
Wilſt my groſs fleſh ſinks downward, here to die. 
"= Dies. 
Exton, As full of valour, as of royal 115045 
Both have I ſpilt ; Oh, would the deed were good! 
For now the devil, that told me I did well, 
Says, that this deed is Chronicled in hell. | 
This dead king to the living king I'll bear; — 
Take hence the reſt, and give them burial here. 
F | [ Exennt. 


, thou wert wont to do.] So the folio, and the quarto 
id. The firſt quarto, 1597, and the tuo ſubſequent copics, 
read ; | 


„wont to do. Malo, 


a aa 
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The court at Windſor. 


Flouriſh : Enter Bolingbroke, York, wwith other. lords a 
attendants. 


Boling. Kind uncle York, the lateſt news we hear, 
Is— that the rebels have conſum'd with fire 
Our town of Ciceſter in Gloſterſhire ; 


But whether they be ta'en, or ſlain, we hear not, 


Enter Northumberland, 


Welcome, my lord: What is the news? 
North. pork to thy ſacred ſtate wiſh 1 all happinek, 
The next news is, — l have to London ſent 
The heads of Saliſbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent”, 
The manner of their taking may appear 
At large diſcourſed in this paper here. 
| [ Preſenting a paper 
Boling. We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy pains; 
And to thy worth will add right . gains. 
- 
Enter Fitzwater. 


Fitz. My lord, I have from Oxford ſent to London 
\ The heads of Brocas, and fir Bennet Seely ; 
Two of the dangerous conſorted traitors, 
'That ſought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 
Boling. Thy pains, Fitzwater, ſhall not be forgot; 
Right noble is thy merit, well I wot. 


5 of Salibury, Spenſer, Blunt, and Kent: ] The firſt 


quarto, 1597, reads: 
of Oxford, Saliſbury, Blunt, and Kent. 
The others : 
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KING RICHARD IL 6; 
Enter Percy, wvith the biſhop of Carliſle. 
Percy. The grand conf) pirator, abbot of Weſtmin- 


* | ſter, N 
With clog of conſcience, and ſour melancholy, 
Hath yielded up his body to the grave: | 
But here is Carliſle living, to abide 
Thy kingly doom, and fentence of his pride. 
Boling. Carliſle, this is your doom: | 
Chuſe out ſome ſecret place, ſome reverend room, 
More than thou haſt, and with it joy thy life; 
So, as thou liv'ſt in peace, die free from ſtrife : 
For though mine enemy thou haſt ever been, 
High ſparks of honour in thee have I ſeen. 


Enter Exton, with a coffin. 


Exton. Great king, within this coffin I preſent 

Thy bury'd fear: herein all breathleſs lies 

The mightieſt of thy greateſt enemies, 

Richard of Bourdeaux, by me hither brought. 

Boling. Exton, I thank thee not; for thou haſt 
wrought | 

A deed of ſlander, with thy fatal Hand, 

Upon my head, and all this famous land. 

Exion. From your own mouth, my lord, did I this 
deed. | 

Boling. They love not poiſon, that do poiſon need, 

Nor do I thee; though I did wiſh him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 

The guilt of conſcience take thou for thy labour, 

But neither my good word, nor princely favour : 

With Cain go wander through the ſhade of night, 

And never ſhew thy head by day nor lght.— 

Lords, I proteſt, my ſoul is full of woe, 

That blood ſhould ſprinkle me, to make me grow; 

Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, 


And put on ſullen black incontinent ; | ch 
* PII 


264 KING RICHARD Hf. 
I'll make a voyage to the Holy land, | 
To waſh this blood off from my guilty hand: — 


March ſadly after; grace my mournings here, 
In weeping after this untimely bier. | Exeunt omnes. 


* This play is extracted from the Chronicle of Holinſbed in 
which many paſſages may be found which Shakſpeare has, with 
very little alteration, tranſplanted into his ſcenes ; particularly 2 
ſpeech of the biſhop of Carliſle, in defence of king Richard's un- 
alienable right, and immunity from human juriſdiction. 

Jonſon who, in his Catiline and Scjanus, has inſerted man 
ſpeeches from the Roman hiſtorians, was perhaps induced to that 
practice by the example of Shakſpeare, who had condeſcende 
ſometimes to copy more 1gnoble writers, But Shakſpeare had 
more of his own than Jonſon, and, if he ſometimes was willing to 
ſpare his labour, ſhewed by what he performed at other times, b 

his extracts were made by choice or idleneſs rather than neceſſity, 

This play 1s one of thoſe which Shakſpeare has apparently re. 
viſed ; but as ſucceſs in works of invention is not always propor. 
tionate to labour, 1t is not finiſhed at laſt with the happy force of 
ſome other of his tragedies, nor can be ſaid much to affect the pal. 
fions, or enlarge the underſtanding. Jounson, 


* 4 


— 


Perſons Repreſented. 


2 Henry the Fourth. 

enry, prince of Wales, | 63 
John, Alec 3 5 ens to the king 2 
Earl of Worceſter. 

Earl of Northumberland. | 

Henry Percy, ſarnamed Hotſpur. 

Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. 

Scroop, archbiſhop of York. \ 
Archibald, earl of Douglas. 

Owen Glendower. 

Sir Richard Vernon: 

Earbof Weſtmoreland.” ; . 
Sir Walter Blunt. f 3 at 
| Sir John Falſtaff, 

©] Pooins. 

xd Gadshill. 

1 „„ 

Bardolph. 


Lady Percy, wife to Hotſpur, ſiſter to Mortimer. 
Lady Mortimer, daughter to Glendower, and wife tt 


* F 


Mortimer. 8 
Quickly, hoſteſs of the tavern in Eaſtcheap. 


Sheriff, vintner, chamberlain, drawers, two carriers, 
travellers, and attendants, &c. 


S CE N E, England. 


* Fohn, duke of Lancaſſer,] It ſhould be Prince John of Lan 

cafter. STEEVENS, 
The perſons of the drama were originally collected by Mr. 
Rowe, who has given the title of Duke of Lancafter to Prince John, 
a miſtake which Shakſpeare has been no where guilty of in the 
Hir, part of this play, though in the /econd he has fallen into the 
ſame error. K. Henty IV. was himſelf the laſt perſon that ever 
bore the title of Duke of Lancaſier, But all his ſons ('till they 
had peerages, as Clarence, Bedford, Gloncefler) were diſtinguiſhed 
5 92 name of the royal houſe, as John of Lancaſter, Humphrey 
of Lancaſter, &c. and in that proper ſtyle, the preſent John (who 
became afterwards ſo illuſtrious by the title wv Duke of Bedford) 
is always mentioned in the play before us. SrEEVENS. 
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ACTH Ar 
The court i London. 


Euler king Heury, earl of Weſtmoreland; Sir Walter Blunt, 
and others, © GI 


K. Henry. So ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
| att bY MOHR And 
f ; | 1 

* The Firft Part of Henry IV.] The tranſactions contained in 
this hiſtorical drama are compriſed within the period of about ten 
months; for the action commences with the news brought of Hot 
ſpur having defeated the Scots under. Archibald earl of Douglas at 
Holmedon (or Halidown- hill) which battle was fought on Holy- 
rood-day, (the 14th of September) 1402; and it cloſes with the 
defeat and death of Hotſpur at Shrewſbury; which engagement 
happened on Saturday the 21ſt of july (the eve of Saint Mary 

Magdalen) in the year 1403. THEOBALD, {© Vo 
This play was firſt entered at Stationers' Hall, Feb. 26, 1697, 
by Andrew Wiſe. Again by M. Wpoolff, Jan. 9. 1598. For the 
piece ſuppoſed: to have been its griginal, ſee Siæ old Plays on 
which Shakſpeare founded, &c. publiſhed for 8. Leacroft, Charing- 

Croſs. STBEVENS. |, | 1.0009 2109 ont gl lan 

Shakſpeare has apparently deſigned a regular connection of 
theſe dramatic hiſtories from Richard the Second to Henry the 
Fifth. King Henry, at the end of Richard the Second, declares 
his purpoſe to viſit the Holy land, which he reſumes it this ſpeech. 
The complaint made by king Henry in the laſt act of Richard the 
Second, of the-wildneſs of his ſon, prepares the reader for the 
frolicks which are here to be recounted, and the characters which 
are now to be exhibited. JohNSůENNNx. 1 
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268 FIRST PART OF 


And breathe ſhort-winded accents of new broils 
To be commenc'd in ſtronds afar remote. 
No more the thirſty entrance of this ſoil 


- 1 . 


3 Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
 - Andbreathe ſhort»winded accents — } 
That i is, let us ſoften peace to reſt a while without diſturbance, 
that ſhe may recover breath to propoſe new Wars, Jonxsox. 
4 No more the thirfly entrance off this ſoil ' 
Shall damp her lips with her own children,” blood; 33 
This nonſenſe ſhould be read: Shall trempe, 1. e moiſten, and 
refers to thirſty in the preceding line: trempe, from the French, 
tremper, properly ſigniſies the moiſtneſs made by rain. 
WaRBURTOY, 

That theſe lines are abſurd. 1 is ſoon diſcovered, but how this 
nonſenſe will be made ſenſe is not ſo eaſily told; ſurely not by 
reading rempe, for what means he, that ſays, the thirfly entrance 
of this foil ſhall no more trempe her lips <vith her childrens” blood, 
more than he that ſays i? Hall not d unp her lips ? To ſuppoſe the 
entrance of the oil to mean the entrance of a King upon dominion, and 
king Heury to predict that kings fall enter hereafter. without blood- 
i/bed, is to give words ſuch a latitude of meaning, that no nonſenſe 
can want a congruous interpretation. 

The ancient copies neither have zre*e nor damp : the firſ 
quartò of 1599} that of 1622, che folio of 162 » and the quarto 
'of 1639, all read 

| No mire the'thirf thtranch of this foil 9144 304," 
432-2 Shall daube her ths avith her own childrens blood. | 

The folios of 1632 and 1664 read, by an apparent error of the 
preſs; ſhall damb- ber li Krol which thiellatte editors have idly 
adopted dump. The © a reading helps the Editor no better than 
the new, nor can I ſatisfatorily reform the paſſage. I think that 
thirſty entrance mult be wrong, yet Know not hat to offer. We 
Wy read, but not very elegantly : 49 Nut be * 

ee the thirty entfallgef this Foil 4 {4 
S all daubed be af her own 22 Slo. 

The relative her 1s inaccurately uſed in both. readings 3 ; but t 
. regard ſenſe more than grammar, is familiar to our author. 

We may ſuppoſe # verſe or two loſt between theſe two lines. 
This i6 cheap way of palliating an editor's inability ; but I be- 
lieve ſuch emiſſions are more 3. nc in r- wy iewom. 
E imagined. ' Jon vsõ, f. 

©? Perhaps the following conjecture. way be thought very't far 
fetched, and yet Jam wilking to venture it, becauſe it often hap- 
pens that a wrong reading has affinity to the right, 1 would read: 

| e thir/iyertrants / 2 dum 

- « Co 
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Shall daub her lips with her own childrens' blood; 
No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruiſe her florets with the armed hoofs 


i. e. thoſe who ſet foot on this kingdom through the thirſt of power 
conqueſt. | | . . 
: Whoever is accuſtomed to the old copies of this author, will ge- 


nerally find the words con/equents, occurrente, ingredients, ſpelt con- 


ſequence, occurrence, ingredience; and thus, perhaps, the 
French word eutrauts, anglicized by Shakſpeare, might have 
been corrupted into entrance, Which affords no very apparent 
meaning. 1 

By Fro lips Shakſpeare may mean he lips of peace, who is men- 
tioned in the ſecond line; or may uſe the zhirfly entrance of the 
ſoil, for the porous ſurface of the earth, through which all moiſture 
enters, and is thirſtily drank, or ſoaked up. SrSBVvENS. LR 

Mr. Steevens's conjecture is ſo likely to be true, that I have no 
doubt about the propriety of admitting it into the text. 

It ſhould be obſerved that ſuppoling theſe copies to have been 
made out by the ear (which there 1s great reaſon to believe was 
the caſe,) the tranſcriber might eaſily have been deceived ; for 
entrance and entrants have nearly the ſame ſound, and he would 
naturally write a familiar inſtead of an unuſual word. 

A ſimilar miſtake has happened in the firſt ſcene of King Henry 
V. where we meet (in the firſt folio) 

«© With ſuch a heady cxrrance ſcowring faults——," 
inſtead of—— With ſuch a heady current, &c.“ | 

| do not know that the word entrant is found elſewhere ; but 
Shakſpeare has many of a ſimilar formation. So, in K. Henry 
VI. P4355 ; 

«© Here enter'd Pucelle, and her grad iſants. 
Again, ibid. ys 

«© But when my angry guardant ſtood alone —.“ 
Acain, in K. Lear: 3 | 

+ Than twenty filly ducking ob/ervants — 
Again, ibid WE | | | | 

«* Conſpirant *gainſt this high illuſtrious prince.“ 
Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of Porfie, uſes comediant for'a 
writer of comedies. "a 

dee alſo Skelton's tranſlation of Don Quiæote, vol. i. p. 295, ed. 
1612; © The audients of her ſad ſtorie felt great motions, &c.“ 

Daub, the ancient reading, which Mr. Steevens has very pro- 
perly reſtored, is ſtrongly confirmed by a paſſage in Xing. Rich- 
ard Il, where. we again meet with the image preſented here: 

For that our kingdom's earth ſhould not be /0il'd 
With that dear Slo, with which it hath been foſter' d.“ 
| | - Marzons. 

The 
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Of hoſtile, paces : 5 thoſe oppoſed eyes, 
Which,—like the meteors of a troubled heayen 
All of one nature, of one ſubſtance bred, —.. * 
Did lately meet in the inteſtine ſhock 

And furious cloſe of civil butchery, 

Shall now, in mutual, well-beſeeming ranks, 
March all one way ; and be no more oppos'd 
Againſt acquaintance, kindred, and allies : 
The edge of war, like an ill-ſheathed knife, 

No more ſhall cut his maſter. Therefore, friends 
6 As far as to the ſepulchre of Chriſt, y 
(Whoſe ſoldier now, under whoſe bleſſed croſs 


The author of TRE Remanxs, ſays, the thirſty entrance gt 
the ſoil is nothing more or leſs, than the face of the earth parch'd 


and crack'd as it always appears in a dry ſummer. As to its being 


perſonified it is certainly no ſuch unuſual practice with Shak: 
ſpeare. Every one talks familiarly of Motber Earth; and they 


who live upon her face, may without much impropriety be calle 


her children. Our author only confines the image to his own 
country. The alluſion is to the Baron wars. Eviror, 

5 thoſe oppoſed cyes,] The ſimilitude is beautiful; but 
what are ** eyes meeting in inteſtine ſhocks, and marching all one 
way?“ The true reading is. files ; which appears not only 1 the 
integrity of the metaphor, © well-beſeeming ranks march all one 
way ;” but from the nature of thoſe meteors to which they are 
compared; namely, long ſtreaks of red, which repreſent the lines 
of armies; the-appearance of which, and their likeneſs to ſuch 
lines, gave occaſion to all the ſuperſtition of the common people 
concerning armies in the air, Sc. Out of mere contradiction, the 
Oxford Editor would improve my alteration of fles to arms, and ſo 
loſes both the integrity of the metaphor and the likeneſs of th: 
compariſon. WARBURTON. | | 

This paſſage is not very accurate in the expreſſion, but I think 
nothing can be changed. Jonunsow, 

6 As far as to the ſepulchre, &c.] The lawfulneſs and juſtice of 


the holy wars have been much diſputed ; but perhaps there is 


principle on which the queſtion may be eaſily determined, If it 
be part of the religion of the Mahometans to extirpate by the 
ſword all other religions, it is, by the laws of ſelf-defence, law- 


ful for men of every other religion, and for Chriſtians among 
others, to make war upon Mahometans, ſimply as Mahometans, 


as men obliged by their own principles to make war upon Chriſt- 

ians, and only lying in wait till opportunity ſhall promiſe them 

ſucceſs. JouNSON. 5 | 
We 


KING HENRY Iv. 


We are impreſſed and engag'd to fight) 
ber Ae of Englilß thall we levy7 ; 
Whoſe arms were moulded in their mother's wombs 
To chaſe theſe pagans, in thoſe holy fields, 
Over whoſe acres walk'd thoſe bleſſed feet, | 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail'd 
For our advantage, on the bitter croſs. | 
But this our purpoſe is a twelve-month old, 
And bootleſs tis to tell you—wewill go: 
Therefore we meet not now: Then let me hear 
Of you, my gentle couſin Weſtmoreland, | 
What yeſternight our council did decree, 
In forwarding ? this dear expedience. 

Meſt. My liege, this haſte was hot in queſtion, 
And many limits of the charge ſet down 
But yeſternight : when, all athwart, there came 
A poſt from Wales, loaden with heavy news ; 
Whoſe worſt was,—that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordſhire to fight 
Againſt the irregular and wild Glendower, | 
Was by the rude hands of that Welſhman taken, 
And a thouſand of his people butchered : | 
Upon whoſe dead corps there was ſuch miſuſe, 
Such beaſtly, ſhameleſs transformation, 


* By theſe Welſhwomen done, as may not be, 


271 


7 -— ſhall aus levy;] To levy a power of Engliſh as far as to 
the ſepulchre of Chriſt, is an expreſſion quite unexampled, if not 
corrupt. We might propoſe lead, without violence to the ſenſe, 
or too wide a deviation from the traces of the letters. -STEEvENs. 

8 Therefore 2ve meet not now.) 1. e. not on that account do we 
now meet; — we are not now aſſembled, to acquaint you with our 
intended expedition. MarLone. 

is dear expedience.} For expedition. See vol. iii. p. 333. 

| AR BURTON. 

And many limits ] Limits for ęſtimates. WAR BUN TON. 

Limits, as the author of the Reviſal obſerves, may mean, oxt- 
lines, rough ſketches or calculations. STEEVENS. 

* By thoſe Welſhwomen done, ——] Thus Holinſhed, p. 528 : 
© ——ſ{uch ſhameful villainie executed upon the carcaſſes of the 
dead men by the Welſb-women ; as the like. (I doo believe). hath 
never or ſildome been practiſed.” STEEVYENS. 
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272 FIRST PART OF 
Without much ſhame, retold or ſpoken of. 

K. Henry. hf ſeems then, that the tidings of this 

broi | 

Brake off our buſineſs for the Holy land. 

Wet. This, match'd with other, did, my gracious 

| lord : | 

For more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north, and thus it doth import. 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotſpur there}, 
Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald !, 
That ever-valiant and approved Scot, 
At Holmedon met, | 
Where they did ſpend a ſad and bloody hour; 
As by diſcharge of their artillery, ' 
And ſhape of likelihood, the news was told ; 
For he that brought it, in the very heat. | 
And pride of their contention did take horſe, 
Uncertain of the iſſue any way. 

K. Henry. Here is a dear and true- induſtrious friend, 
Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horſe, 
5Stain'd with the variation of each ſoil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this ſeat of ours ; 

And he hath brought us ſmooth and welcome news, 
The earl of Douglas 1s diſcomfited ; | 
Ten thouſand bold Scots, two and twenty knights, 


the gallant Hotſpur there, 

Young Harry Percy, ————}] : | 
Holinſhed's Hi. of Scotland, p. 249, ſays: „ This Harry Per:y 
_ was ſurnamed, for his often pricking, Henry Hotſpur, as one that 

ſeldom times reſted, if there were ante ſervice to be done abroad.” 
| ToLLET. 


Archibald,] Archibald Douglas, earl Douglas. 

= | STEEVENS, 
Stained with the wariation of each /oil.] | 

No circumſtance could have been better choſen to mark the ex- 
pedition of fir Walter, It is uſed by Falſtaff in a ſimilar manner, 
«© Ag it were to ride day and night, and not to deliberate, not to 
remember, not to have patience to ſhift me but to and tained with 
travel.” K. Henry IV. P. II. HENLEY. WT 


3 
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| Balk'd 
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tBalk'd in their own blood, did fir Walter ſee 


On Holmedon's plains : Of priſoners, Hotſpur took 
Mordake the earl of Fife *, and eldeſt ſon 


vs 


To 


6 Bald in their own blood; —— ] I ſhould ſuppoſe, that the 
author might have written either Bath, or bat'd, i. e. encruſted 
over with blood dried upon them. A paſſage in Heywood's Iron 
Age, 1632 may countenance the latter of theſe conjectures : 

« Troilus hes embat dA IN 
% Tn his cold blood.“ 
Again, in Hamlet: +: 
14 ————horridly trick'd | | 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons, 
© Ba and impaſted, &.? | 


Again, in. Heywood's Iron Age: 8 
. Bat d in Blood and duſt.” 


* 


Again, ibi: 6 
6 - as bat'd in Blood. SrEEVE Bs. | 
Ball d. -] Ball is a ridge; and particularly, a ridge of land: 
here is therefore a metaphor; and perhaps the poet means, in his 
bold and careleſs manner of expreſion.: 
© Ten thouſand Sloody carcaſſes piled up together in a long heap.” 
——* A ridge of dead bodies piled up in blood.” If this be the 
meaning of balted, for the greater exactneſs of oonſtruction, we 
might add to the pointing, v1z : ' 
| Balk'd, in their own blood, &c. | 
6 Piled up into a ridge, and in their own blood, &c.” But with- 
out this punctuation, as at preſent, the context is more portical, 
and preſents a ſtronger image. I once conjectured : 
Bak'd in their own blood. 
Of which the ſenſe is obvious. - But I prefer the common reading, 
A balk, in the ſenſe here mentioned, is a commoa expreſſion in 
Warwickſhire, and the northern counties. Tt is uſed in the ſame 
lignification in Chaucer's Plowman's Tale, p. 182. edit. Urr. 
V 2428, WA rox. . | | | 
Bal d in their own blood, I believe, means, lay in heaps or Bil- 
bel, in their own blood. Blithe's England's Improvement, p. 118. 
obſerves : 6 The mole raiſeth balks in meads and paſtures.” In 
Leland's 7tinerary, vol. V. p. 16. and 118. vol VII. p. 10. a 
_ x Os a bank or hill. Mr. Pope in the Iliad, has the ſame 
bought: | : | | 
© On heaps the Greeks, on heaps the Trojans Bd. 
« And thick' ning round them riſe the Hills of dead.“ 


Torrzr. 
5 Mordake the earl of Fife, and eldeft ſon 
To beaten Douglas ; — ]! x 


Vor. v. T Nin Mordake 
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To beaten Douglas; and the earls © 
Of Athol, Murray, Angus and Menteith 6. 
And is not this an honourable ſpoil-? 
A gallant prize? ha, couſin, is it not? 
Mes. Faith, tis a conqueſt for a prince to boaſt of, 
K. Hen. Yea, there thou mak'ſt me. ſad, and 
- mak'ſt me fin. | 755 5 
In envy that my lord Northumberland 
Should be the father of ſo bleſt a ſon: 
A ſon, who is the theme of honour's tongue; 
Amongſt a grove, the very ſtraiteſt plant; 
Who is ſweet fortune's minion, and her pride: 
Whilſt I, by looking on the praiſe of him, 
See riot and diſhonour ſtain the brox 
Of my young Harry. O, that it could be proy d, 
That ſome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd 
In cradle-cloaths our children where they lay, 
And eall'd mine - Percy, his—Plantagenet ! 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 
But let him from my thoughts: What think you 
| coz', „ | 
Of this young Percy's pride? 7 the. priſoners, 
young Ferey n Pr a 


Mordake earl of Fife, who was ſon to the duke of Albany, regent 
of Scotland, is here called the /oz of ear! Douglas, through a miltake 
into Which the poet was led by the omiſſion of a comma in the 
paſſage of Holinſhed from whence he took this account of, the 
Scottiſh: priſoners. It ſtands thus in the hiſtorian: and of 
priſoners, Mordacke earle of Fife, ſon to the gouvernour Archem- 
bald earle Dowglas, &c.” The want of a comma after gouvernour, 
makes theſe, words appear to be the deſcription.of one and the ſame 
1 perſon, and ſo the poet underſtood them; but by putting the ſtop, 
3 in the proper place, it will then be manifeſt that in this liſt Mor- 
| dake who was ſon to the governor of Scotland, was the firſt pri. 
ſoner, and that Archibald earle of Douglas, was the ſecond, and 
ſo on. STEEVENS., | n 
6. — and Menteith.} This is a miſtake; of ;Holinſhed in bis 
Engliſh Hiſtory, for in that of Scotland, p. 259, 262, and-419, be 
ſpeaks of the earl of Fife and Mexteith as one and the ſame perſon. 
| N Ser EEVEXB. 
e priſoner,] Percy had an excluſive right to theſe 
priſoners, except the earl of Fife. By the law of arms, . 
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which he in this adventure hath ſurpriz d, 

To his own uſe he keeps; and ſends me word, 

[ ſhall have none but Mordake earl of Fife. 

Weſt. This is his uncle's teaching, thisis Worceſter, 
Malevolent to you in all aſpects; | | 
Which makes him prune himſelf, and briſtle up 
The creſt of youth againſt your dignity. . 0 85 

K. Henry. But I have ſent for him to anſwer this; 
And, for this cauſe, a While we muſt neglect 


” 


Our holy purpoſe to Jeruſalem. © 
Couſin ,on Wedneſday next our council we 


who had take any captive, whoſe redemption did not exceed ten 
thouſand crowns, had him clearly for himſelf, either to acquit or 
ranſom, at his pleaſure. It ſeems from Camden's Brit. that Pou- 
nouny-caſtle in Scotland was built out of the ranſom of this very 
Henry Percy, when taken ende the battle of Oiterbourne by 
an anceſtor of the preſent earl of Eglington. Tol LET. 
Percy could not refuſe the eatl of Fife to the king; for being a 
prince of the blood royal, (ſon to the duke of Albany, brother to 
king Robert III.) Henry might juſtly claim him by his acknow- 
ledged military prerogative. . STEEVENS, | 
* Malewelent to you in all aſpes.] An aſtrological alluſion, . 
Worceſter is repreſented as a malignant ſtar that influenced the 
conduct of Hotſpur, H xv. | | 
Nich makes him prune himſelf, J The metaphor is taken 
from a cock, who in his pride prunes himſelf; that is, picks 
of the looſe feathers to ſmooth the reſt. To prune and to plume, 
ſpoken of a bird, is the ſame. Jonxsox. 
„o, in Albumazar, 1615: 
% prune Yourſelf ſleexk. —— 
Again, in the Cobler's Prophecy, 15944 _ 
Sith now thou doſt but prane thy wings, 
& And make thy feathers gay? 
Azain, in Green's e 46 1613 ; 5 'Y; 
Pride makes the fowl to prune his feathers ſo,” | 
But I am not certain that the verb to prune is juſtly interpreted, 
In the Boote of Haukynge, &c, (commonly called the Booke of St. 
Albans) is the following account of it : The hauke proineth 
when ſhe fetcheth oyle with her beake over the taile, and anointeth 
ber feet and her fethers. She plumeth when ſhe pulleth fethers of 
ane foule and caſteth them from her.“ STEEVENS, TRE 
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Will hold at Windſor, ſo inform the lords: 
But come yourſelf with ſpeed to us again; 
For more is to be ſaid, and to be done, 
Than out. of anger can be uttered. | 
Weſt. I will, my liege. __— 


An apartment belonging to the prince, 


Enter Henry, prince of Wales, and Sir John Falllaf. 


Fal. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad ? 

P. Henry. Thou art ſo fat-witted, with drinking of 
old ſack, and unbuttoning thee after ſupper, and 
| | fleeping upon benches after noon, that thou haſt for- 
9 | | gotten * to demand that truly which thou would 

| truly know. What a devil haſt thou to do with the 
time of the day? unleſs hours were cups of ſack, and 
minutes capons, and clocks the tongues of bawds, 
and dials the figns of leaping houſes, and the bleſſed 
ſun himſelf a fair hot wench in flame-colour'd taffata; 

I ſeeno reaſoh, why thou -ſhould'ſt be ſo ſuperfluous 

to demand the time of the day. | 

Fal. Indeed, you come near me now, Hal: for 
we, that take purſes, goby the moon and ſeven ſtars; 


O han out of anger can be uttered.] That is, “ More is to be 
ſaid than anger will ſuffer me to ſay : more than can ifſue from 
mind diſturbed like mine.“ Jogangon. bf ork 

to demand that truly which thou wo⁰jt truly know.—] The 
prince's objection to the queſtion ſeems to be, that Falſtaff had 
aſked in the night what was the time of day. Joanson. 

This cannot be well received as the objection of the prince; for 
preſently after, the prince himſelf ſays : Good motrow, Ned,” 
and Poins replies: Good morrow, ſweet lad.” The truth may 
be, that when Shakſpeare makes the prince wiſh Poins a good 
morrow, he had forgot that the ſcene 9 night. 
| TEEVENS. 
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and not by Phoebus —he that wand'ring knight ſo fair 

And, I pray thee, ſweet wag, when thou art king, — 

as, God fave thy grace, (majeſty, I ſhould ſay; for 

race thou wilt have none.) | : 

P. Henry. What! none ? 

Fal. No, by my troth ; not ſo much as will ſerve 

to be prologue to an egg and butter. | 
P. Henry. Well, how then ? come, roundly, 

toundly. 

Fal. Marry, then, ſweet wag, when thou art king, 

let not us, that are ſquires of the night's body, be 


3 Pheebus, he, that æuand ring night ſo fair.] Falſtaff ſtarts the 
idea of Phabus, 1. e. the ſun; but deviates into an alluſion to EI 
Donzel del Febo, the knight of the ſun in a Spaniſh romance tranſ- 
lated (under the title of the Mirror of Knighthood, &c.) during the 
age of Shakſpeare. This illuſtrious perſonage was * moſt excel- 
kntly faire,“ and a great wanderer, as thoſe who travel after ham 
throughout three thick volumes in 4to will diſcover. Perhaps 
the words ** that wand*ring knight ſo fair” are part of ſome for- 
tten ballad, the ſubject of this marvellous hero's adventures, 
In Peele's Old Wives Tale, Com. 1595, Eumenides, the wan- 
ring knight, is a charafter. STEEvENs. 2 | | 
4 let not us, that are ſquires of the night's body, be called 
thieves of the day's beauty: ] This conveys no manner of idea to me, 
How could they be called thieves of the day's beauty ? 'They rob- 
bed by moonſhine ; they could not ſteal the fair day- light. I have 
ventured to ſubſtitute Booty: and this I take to be the meaning. 
Let us not be called -h , e, the purloiners of that booty, which, to 
the proprietors, was the purchaſe.of honeſt labour wy induſtry by 
day. 'THEOBALD. 5 +. 
It is true, as Theobald has obſerved, that they could not ſteal 
the fair day-light ; but I believe our poet by the expreſſion, thieves 
of the day's 3 meant only, /et not us, who are body ſquires 
to the night. 1. e. adorn the night, be called a diſgrace to the day. 
To take away the beauty of the day, may probably mean, to diſ- 
prace it. A ſquire of the body fignified originally, the attendant 
on a knight; the perſon who bore his head-piece, ſpear, and 
ſhield, t became afterwards the cant term for a pimp ; and 1s ſo 
ud in the ſecond part of Decker's Honeft Whore, 1630. Again, 


the /pzire of her miflreſs's body.” 29 
Falſtaff however puns on the word 4night, See Curialia of 
Lamue! Pegge, eſq. part i. p. 100. STEEVERNS. 


13 | call'd 


in the Witty Fair One, 1633, for a procurgs: Here comes 
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call'd thievesof the day's beauty; let us be Diana 's 
Foreſters, gentlemen of the ſhade, minions of the 
moon: And let men ſay, we be men of good govery, 
ment ; being govern'd as the ſea is, by our noble ang 
chaſte miſtreſs the moon, under whoſe countenance 
we ſteal, | | | 
P. Henry. Thou ſay'ſt well; and it holds well too; 
for the fortune of us, that are the moon's men, doth 
ebb and flow like the ſea; being govern'd as thee 
is by the moon. As, for proof, now: A purſe of 
gold moſt reſolutely ſnatch'd on Monday night, and 
moſt diſſolutely ſpent on Tueſday morning; ge 
with ſwearing — lay by; and ſpent with crying—brin 
in: now, in as low anebb as the foot of the ladder; 
and, by and by, in as high a flow as the ridge of the 
allows. | 
Fal. By the lord, thou ſay'ſt true, lad.“ And i 
not my hoſteſs of the tavern a moſt ſweet wench? 


g if Henry, 
5s Diæna's forefters, &c.] | 
„ Exile and ſlander are juſtly mee awarded, 
& My wife and heire lacke lands and lawful right; 
©« And me their lord made dame Diana's knight,” 
So lamenteth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk in The M. 
ror for Magi/irates. HEN DER | 
Of get with fwearing—lay by ;—] i. e. ſwearing at the paſ- 
ſengers they robbed, {ay by your arms; or rather, lay by wa 
phraſe that then ſignified and. till, addreſſed to thoſe who were 
preparing to ruſh forward. Bug the Oxford editor kindly accom- 
modates theſe old thieves with a new cant phraſe, taken from Bag: 
ſhot-heath-or Finchly-common, of lug out. WAR BUR ron. 
7 Ard is not mine hoſteſs of the tavern, &c. ] We meet with 
the ſame kind of humour as is contained in this and the three fol 
jJowing; ſpeeches, in the Moftellaria of Plautus, att i. ic. 2, 
| © [ampridem ecaſtor frigida pon layi magis lubepter, 
Nec unde me melius, mea Scapha, rear eſſe deſccatam, 
Sca. Eventus rebus omnibus, velut horno meſſis magna ful. 
Phi.“ Quid ea miſſis attinet ad meam layationem ? 
Sc. e Nibilo plus, quam lavatio tua ad meſſim.“ 


In the want of connection to what went before, probably con- 
fifts he humour ot the prince's queſtion, STEEVENS. 

This kind of bumour is often met with in old plays. In the 
Gallathea of Lilly, Phillida ſays: It is a pittie'that nature 
framed you not a woman, | es 


66 Gall 


r john Falſtaff hath relieved the memory of fir John Oldcaſtle, 
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p. Henry. As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of 
| | the 


% Gall. There is à tree in Tylos, &c. | 

« Phill, What a toy it is to tell me of that tree, being nothing 
to the purpoſe, Kc.“ . | 

Ben Jonſon calls it à game at vapours. FarmEr. | 

8 4s the honey Hybla, my old lad of the caſtle : ] Mr. Rowe 
took notice of a tradition, that this part of Falſtaff was written 
originally under the name of Oldcaftle, An ingenious correſpon- 
dent hints to me, that the paſſage above quoted from our author, 
proves what Mr. Rowe tells us was a tradition. Old dad of the cafe 
tle ſeems to have a reference to Oldcaſtle. Befides, if this had not 
been the fact, why, in the epilogue to The Second Part of Henry 
IV. where our author promiſes to continue his ſtory with fir John 
in it, ſhould he ſay : © Where, for. any thing I know, Falſtaff 
ſhall die of a ſweat, unleſs already he be killed with your hard 
opinions ; for Oldcaſtle died a martyr, and this is not the man.“ 
This looks like declining a point thut had'been made an objection 
to him. I'll give a farther matter in proof, which ſeems almoſt to 
fix the charge. I have read an old play, called, The famous Vic- 
tories of Henry the Fifth, containing the honourable battle of Agin- 
court. The action of this piece commences about the 14th year 
of K. Henry the Fourth's reign, and ends with Henry the Fifth's 
ora princeſs Catharine of France. The ſcene opens with 
prince Henry's robberies. Sir John Oldcaſtle is one of the gang, 
and called Jockie ; and Ned and Gadſhill are two other comrades. 
—From this old imperfect ſketch, . I have a ſuſpicion Shakſpeare 
might form his two parts of Henry the Fourth, and his hiſtory of 
Henry the Fifth ; and conſequently it is not improbable, that he 
might continue the . fir John Oldcaſtle, till ſome deſcen- 
dants of that family moved queen Elizabeth to command him to 
change the name. TxzoBALD. e Fr He 

zy old lad of the caſtle:· ] This alludes to the name 

dhakſpeare firſt gave to this buffoon character, which was fir John 
Oldcaſtle ; and when he changed the name he forgot to ſtrike out 
this expreſſion that alluded to it. The reaſon of the change was 
this; one fir John Oldcaftle having ſuffered in the time of Henry 


the Fifth for the opinions of Wickliffe, it gave offence, and there- - 


tore the poet altered it to Falſtaff, and endeavours to remove the 
ſcandal in the epilogue to The Second Part of Henry IV. Fuller 
takes notice of this matter in his Church Hiflory :.“ Stage-poets 
have themſelves been very bold with, and others very merry at, 
the memory of fir John Oldcaſtle, whom they have fancied a boon 
companion, a jovial royſter, and a coward to boot. The beſt is, 
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the caſtle. And is not a buff jerkin a moſt ſweet 
robe of durance ? / e if 
A Ful 
and of late is ſubſtituted buffoon in his place.“ Book iv. p. 168. 
But, to be candid, I believe there was no malice in the matter, 
Shakſpeare wanted a droll name to his character, and never coy. 
Edered whom it belonged to: we have a like inſtance in the Merry 
Wives of Windſor, where he calls his French quack, Caius, a name 
at that time very reſpeQable,..as belonging to an eminent and 
learned phyſician, one of the founders of Caius College in Cam- 
bridge, WARBURTON, | 
The propriety of this note the reader will find conteſted at the 
beginning of Henry V. Sir John Oldcaſtle was not a character 
ever introduced by Shakſpeare, nor did he ever occupy the place 
of Falſtaff, The play in which Oldcaſtle's name occurs, was not 
the work of our poet. 25 * | 8 
Old lad is likewiſe a familar compellatiqn to be found in ſome of 
our molt ancient dramatic pieces. So, in the Trial of Treaſurg, 
1567 : „What, Inclination, old lad art thou there? In the de- 


- 


dication to Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, &c. by T. Naſh, 1598, 
old Dick of the ca/ile is mentioned. | 
Again, in Pierce's Supererogation, or a New Praiſe of the Old 
Ae, 1593: and here's a luſty add of che caftell, that will binde 
beares, and ride golden aſſes to death. STEEveNs, 
Old lad of the caſtle, is the ſame with Old lad of Caſtile, a Caſti- 
lian. Meres reckons Oliver of the caſtle amongſt his romances; 
and Gabriel Harvey tells us of Old lads of the caftell with their 
Tapping babble.” —roaring boys—This is therefore no argument 
for Falſtaff's appearing firſt under the name of Oldcafile. There is 
hou ever a paſlage in a play called Amends for Ladies, by Field the 
player, 1618, which may ſeem to prove it, unleſs he confounded 
the different performances; 2 
| = *© Did you never ſee | 
«© The play where the fat knight, hight Qdcaflle, 
Pid tell you truly what this * was?“ FARMER, 
Fuller, beſides the words cited in the note, has in his Worthzes, 
p. 253, the following paſſage : ** Sir John Oldcaſtle was firſt made a 
thraſonical puff, an emblem of mock valour, a make ſport in all plays, 
for a coward.” Speed, likewiſe, in his Chronicle, edit. 2. p. 178. 
ſays, „The author of the Three Converſions (i. e. Parſons the e- 
ſuit), hath made Olzca//le a ruffian, a robber, and a rebel, and his 
authority, taken from the Hage players, is more befitting the pen of 
his flanderous report, than the gredit of the judicious, being only 
rounded from the papiſt and the poet, of like conſcience for hes, 
the one ever feigning, and the other ever falſifying the truth. 
$89 : | | REMARKS» 
From the following paſſage in The Meeting of Gallants at an 
Ordinaric, or the Walks in Porules, quarto, 1604, in appears 15 
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Fal. How now, how now, mad wag ? what, in thy 


quips, and thy quiddities? what a plague have I todo 


with a buff jerkin? 


/ 


P. Henry. 


Sir John Oldcaſtle (not, I conceive, the lord Cobham) was repre- 
ſented on the ſtage as 2 very fat man,—** Now, figniors, how 
like you mine hol ? did I not tell you he was a madde round 
knave and a merry one too? ang if you chaunce to taulke of 
fatte Sir John Oldcaſtle, he will tell you, he was his great grand- 
father, and not much unlike him in paunch. — The hoſt, who is 
here deſcribed, returns to the gallants, and entertains them with 
telling them ſtories. After his firſt tale, he ſays : ** Nay gallants, 
Tu fit you, and now I will ſerve in another, as good as vinegar 
and pepper to your roaſt beefe.” Signior Kick/haxwve replies: © Let's 
have is, let's taſte on it, mine hoſt, my noble fat actor.“ 
The cauſe of all the confuſion relative to theſe two charac- 
ters, and of the tradition mentioned by Rowe, that our author 
changed the name from Oldcaſtle to Falſtaff, (to which I do not 
give the ſmalleſt credit) ſeems to heve been this. Shakſpeare ap- 
ars evidently to have caught the idea of the charatter of Falſtaff 
— a wretched play entitled 7 he famous Fidorics of King Henry 
v. (which had been exhibited before 1589) in which there is a 
Sir John Oldcaſtle, (“a pamper'd glutton, and a debauchee,“ ag 
he is called in a piece of that age) who appears to be the character 
alluded to in the 8 above quoted from 7 he Meeting of Gallants, 
Ke. Our author probably never intended to ridicule the real fir 
John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, in any reſpect, but thought proper 
to make Falſtaff in imitation of his proto-type, the Oldcaſtle of the 
old King Henry V. a mad round knave alſo, From the firſt ap- 
pearance of our author's Xing Henry IV. the old play in which 
this fir John Oldcaſile had been exhibited, was probably never per- 
formed. Hence, I conceive, it is, that Fuller ſays, „Sir John 
Falſtaff has relieved the memory of fir John Oldcaſtle, and of late 
is ſubſtituted buffoon in his place ;” which being miſunderſtood, 
probably gave riſeto the ſtory, that Shakſpeare changed the name 
of his character, 

Falſtaff thus having grown out of, and immediately ſucceeding, 
the other character, having one or two features in common with 
him, and being probably repreſented in the ſame dreſs, and with 
the ſame fictitious belly as his predeceſſor, the two names might 
hare been indiſeriminately uſed by Field and others, without any 
miſtake or intention te deceive, Perhaps, behind the ſcenes, in 
conſequence of the circumſtances already mentioned, Oldcaſtle 
might have been a cant-appellation for Falſtaff, for a long time. 
Hence the name might have crept, in ſome play-houſe copy, into 
one of the ſpeeches in The Second Part of Henry IV. MAxoxk. 

* —And is not a buff jerkin a moſt feveet — of durance ?] To 
underſtand the propriety of the prince's anſwer, it muſt be * 
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F. Henry. Why, what a pox have I to do with ny 
hoſteſs of the tavern ? | Ju 
Fal. Well, thou haſt call'd her toa reckoning, many 
a time and oft. 75 ; . 
P. Henry. Did I ever call thee to pay thy part b 
Fal. No; Til give thee thy due, thou haſt paid all 
there. 5 1 
P. Henry. Vea, and elſewhere, ſo far as my coin 0 
would ſtretch ; and, where it would not, I have usd 
My Orongee* 7 AKT ICY | 1 
Ful. Vea, and ſo us'd it, that, were it not here ap. f 
parent that thou art heir apparent, — But, I pr. | 
thee ſweet wag, ſhallthere be gallows ſtanding in 
England when thou art king? and reſolution thus 
fobb'd as it is, with theruſty curb of old father antick 


the law? Do not thou, when thou art king, hang a 
thief. n 
P. Henry. No; thou ſhalt. 


ed that the ſheriff's officers were formerly clad in buff. 800 that 
when Falſtaff aſks, whether bis heftet is not a ſweet wwench, the 
prince aſks in return, whether it will not be a feveet thing to go u 
priſon by running in debt to this faveet wench, JoOaNSON. 
The following paſſage from the old play of Ram- Alley, may 
ſerve to confirm Dr. Johnſon's obſervation : _ 
Look I have certain goblins in buff jerkins, 
| % Lye ambuſcado.” {Enter Serjeants 
Again, in the Comedy of Errors, act ir. 
% A devil in an everla/ing garment hath him, 
« A fellow all in 3% | 
In Veſtuard Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607, I meet with 
a paſſage which leads me to believe that a robe or ſuit of daranc 
was ſome kind of laſting ſtuff, ſuch as we eall at preſent, ever. 
laſting. A debtor, cajoling the officer who had juſt taken him 
up, ſays: Where ade thou buy this buff? Let me not live 


but T will give thee a good ſuit durance. Wilt thou take my 
bond ? &. sf. AED Ks 
Again, in The Devil's Charter, 1607 : Varlet of velvet, my 
moccado villain, old heart of durancr, my ſtrip'd canvas ſhoulders, 
and my perpetuana pander.“ Again, in the T hree Ladies of Lor. 
don, 1534 : As the taylor that out of ſeven yards, ſtole one and 
b | 


Fal 


a halt of durance. SrEE VERS. 


Midnight, 163 3, is the 
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Tal. Shall I? O rare! By the Lord, I'll bea brave 


50, Thou judgeſt falſe already: I mean, 
thou ſhalt have the hanging of the thieves, and ſo 
become a rare hangman. | 

Fal. Well, Hal, well; and in fome ſort it jumps 
with my humour, as well as waiting in the court, I 
can tell you. 5 

P. Henry. * For obtaining of ſuits? 

Fal. Vea, for obtaining of ſuits; whereof the hang- 
man hath no lean wardrobe. *Sblood, I am as me- 
lancholy as; a gib cat, or a lugg'd bear. 


I 7b a brave judge.) This thought, like many others, 
is taken from the old play of Henry V: | 

« Hen, V. Ned, as ſoon as I am king, the firſt thing I will do 
ſhall be to put my lord chief juſtice out of office; and thou ſhalt be 
my lord chief guftice of England. ; | 

« Ned. Shall I be lord chief juftice? By Fos wounds, I'll be 
the braveſt lord chief j uſlice that ever was in England.” 
1 STEEVENS. 

For obtaining of ſuits ?] Suit, ſpoken of one that attends at 
court, means a petition ; uſed with reſpect to the hangman, means 
the cloaths of the offender. Jounson. | 

So, in an ancient Medley, bl. 1-: | 

„ The broker hath gay cloaths to ſell 
& Which from the hangman's budgett fell.“ 
| STEEVENS. 

The ſame quibble occurs in Hoffman's Tragedy, 16312 A 
poor maiden miſtreſs, has a ſuit to you; and 'tis a good j. 
very good apparel,” Marons. = - 

gib cat] As melancholy as a gi cat”? is a pro- 
verb enumerated among others in Ray's Collection. In a Match at 

Plowing paſſage : © They ſwell like a cou- 
ple of gib'd cats, met both by chance in the dark in an old garret.“ 
So, in Bulwer's Artificial Changeling, 1653 : © Some in mania or 
melancholy madneſs have attempted the ſame, not without ſuc- 
ceſs, although they have remained ſomewhat melancholy like gib'd 
cats,” I believe after all, a gib'd cat is a cat who has been quali- 
lied for the ſeraglio, for all animals ſo mutilated, become drowſy 
and melancholy, To glib has certainly that meaning, So, in 
the Winter's Tale, act li. ſe. 12 | | 

+ And I had rather gib myſelf than they | 
Should not produce fair uſue.” STzRVENs. 1 
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P. Henry. Or an old lion; or a lover's lute: 
Fal. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnſhire bagpipe. 


P. Henry. What ſay'ſt thou to a hare, or* the 
melancholy of Moor-ditch ? 


Sherwood's Engliſh Dictionary at the end of Cotgrave's French 
one, ſays: ** Gibbe is an old he cat.” Aged animals are not ſo 
playful as thoſe which are young; and glib d or gelded ones are 
duller than others. So we might read: ——as melancholy as 4 
gib cat or a glib'd cat. ToLLET. 

1 2 bare, ] A hare may be confidered as melancholy 
becauſe ſhe is upon her form always ſolitary ; and, according to 
the phyſic of the times, the fleſh of it was ſuppoſed to generate 
melancholy. Jonnson. | 

The following paſſage in Yittoria Corombona, &c. 1612, may 
prove the beſt explanation : 2 

6e like your melancholy hare, 
4 Feed after midnight.” 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, Cap the ſecond : 
„The melancholy hare is form'd in brakes and briers,” 
STEEVENS, 
he melancholy of Moor-ditch ?} This I do not underſtand, 
unleſs it may allude to the croaking of frogs. Jonnxsos, 

I rather believe this to have been ſaid in allufion to its ſituation 
in reſpe& of Moorgate the priſon, and Bedlam the hoſpital, It 
appears likewiſe from Szowe's Survey, that a broad ditch, called 
Deep-ditch, formerly paited the hoſpital from Moor- fields; and 
what has a more melancholy appearance than ſtagnant water ? 

In the old play of Nobody and Somebody, 1 598, the clown ſays: 
„ I' bring the Thames through the middle of the city, empty 
Moor-ditch at my own charge, and build up Paul's ſteeple with. 
out a collection.“ | 

So again, in A Woman never wvex'd, com. by Rowley, 1632 : 
„ hall ſee thee in Ludgate again ſhortly.” “Thou lyeſt 

in: *twill be at Moor- gate, Beldame, where I ſhall ſee thee in 
the ditch, dancing in a cucking:ſtool.“ Again, in the Guls 
Hornhbook, by Decker, 1609: — it will be a ſorer labour than 
the cleanſing of Augeas' ſtable, or the ſcowring of Moor-ditch.” 

Again, in Newes from Hell, brought by the Divel's Carrier, by 
Thomas Decker, 1606: „ As touching the river, looke how 
Moor-Ditch ſhews when the water is three quarters dreyn'd out, 
and by reaſon the ſtomacke of it is overladen, is ready to fall to 
caſting. So does that, it ſtinés almoſt worſe, is almoſt as poyſon- 
ous, altogether ſo muddy, altogether ſo black.” SrzEvens. 

Again, more appoſitely, in Tay lor's Fennyleſſe Pilgrimage, quar- 
to, 1618: — “ my body being tired with travel, and my mind 
attired with moody, muddy, Moore-ditch, melancholy.” MATLOxE. 


Fal, 
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al. Thou haſt the moſt unſavoury ſimilies; and 
art, indeed, the moſt comparative, raſcallieſt, - ſweet 
young prince, — But, Hal, I pr'ythee, trouble me no 
more with vanity. I would to God, thou and I knew 
where a commodity of good names were to be bought: 
An old lord of the council rated me the other day in 
the ſtreet about you, fir; but I mark'd him not: and 
yet he talk'd very wiſely; but I regarded him not: 
and yet he talk'd wiſely, and in the ſtreet too. 

P. Henry. Thou did'ſt well; for wiſdom cries out 
in the ſtreets, and no man regards it. : 

Fal. * O, thou haſt damnable iteration ; and art, 
indeed, able to corrupt a ſaint. Thou haſt done much 
harm upon me, Hal, —God forgive thee for it! Before 
[ knew thee, Hal, I knew nothing; and now am I, 
if a man ſhould ſpeak truly, little better than one of 


* 


= ihe moſt comparative, —] Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. War-. 
burton after him, read, incomparative, I ſuppoſe for incomparable, 
or peerleſs ; but comparative here means guick at compariſons, or 
fruitful in fimiles, and is properly introduced. Johnson. 
This epithet is uſed again in act 111. ſc. 2. of this play, and 
apparently in the ſame ſenſe : Es a 
66 ſtand the puſh 
«© Of every beardleſs vain comparative.” | 
And in Lowe's Labour's Loft, act v. ſc. ult. Rofaline tells Biron 
that he is a man “ Full of compari/ons and wounding flouts.” 
. DTEEVENS. » 
So, in Naſh's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſs, 1593 : He took 
upon him to ſet his foot againſt me, and to over-crow me with 
comparative, terms.” MALONE. | 
+ O, thou hat &c.] For iteration fir T. Hanmer and Dr. War- 
burton read attraction, of which the meaning is certainly more 
apparent; but an editor is not always to change what he does not 
underſtand, In the laſt ſpeech a text is very indecently and 
abuſively applied, to which Falſtaff anſwers, thou  haft damnable 
iteration, or, a wicked trick of repeating and applying holy texts. 
This I think is the meaning. JeHnsoNn. 4 | 
Iteration is right, for it alſo ſignified fimply citation or recitation, 
So, in Marlow's Doctor Fauſtus, 1631 : | 
Here take this book, and peruſe it well, 
„The zterating of theſe lines brings gold.“ 


From the context, iterating here appears to mean pronouncing, re- 
citing. MaAroxx. | > 


the 
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the wicked. I muſt give over this 12 and I will 


ive it over; by the lord, an I do not, I àm a villain: 
'11 be damn'd for never a king's ſon in Chriſtendom. 
P. Henry. Where ſhall we take a purſe to- morrow, 
ack ? | 
, Fal. Where. thou wilt, lad, I'll make one; an J 
do not, call me villain, and baffle me®, 
P. Henry. I ſee a good amendment of life in thee; 
from praying, to purſe-taking. - | 
Fal. Why, Hal, tis my vocation, Hal; *tis no 


and baffle me.] See Mr. Tollet's note on X. Rich, 11, 
p. 147+ STEEVENS. | | 
In former editions : | 
Fat. Why, Hal, tis my wocation, Hal; "tis no fin for a man to 
labour in his vocation. | 
| | Enter Poins, | N 
Poins. Now ſhall we know, Gadibill have ſet a mateb.] Mr. 


Pope has given us one ſignal obſervation in his preface to our au- 
thor's works. Throughout his plays,“ ſays he, * had all the 


ſpeeches been printed without the very names of the perſons, I 
believe one might have applied them with certainty to every ſpeak- 
er.” But how fallible the moſt ſufficient critic may be, the paſ- 
ſage in controverſy is a main inſtance, As ſignal a blunder has 
eſcaped all the editors here, as any through the whole ſet of plays, 
Will any one perſuade me, Shakſpeare could be guilty of ſuch an 
inconſiſtency, as to make Poins at his firſt entrance want news of 


 Gadsbill, and immediately after to be able to give a full account 


of him ?——No ; Falſtaff, ſeeing Poins at hand, turns the ſtream 
of his diſcourſe from the prince, and ſays; © Now ſhall we know, 
whether Gadshill has ſet a match for us; and then immediately 
falls into railing and invectives againſt Poins. How admirably is 
this in character for Falſtaff! And Poins, who knew well his abu- 
five manner, ſeems in part to overhear him: and ſo ſoon as he has 
returned the prince's ſalutation, cries, by way of anſwer : + What 
ſays Monſieur Remorſe ? What ſays fir Jack Sack-and-Sugar ?” 
| THEOBALD, 

Mr. Theobald has faſtened on an obſervation made by Mr, 
Pope, hyperbolical enough, but not contradicted by the erroneous 
reading in this place, the ſpeech, like a thouſand others, not be- 
ing ſo characteriſtic as to be infallibly, applied to the ſpeaker, 
Theobald's triumph over the other editors might have been abat- 
ed by a confeſſion, that the firſt edition gave him at leaſt a glimpſe 
of the emendation. JQUNSONs | 


3 N ſin 


. WW. 


- 


fin for a man to labour in his vocation 7. Poins 1— 
Now ſhall we know if Gadshill have ſet a match :. 


0, if men were to be ſav'd by merit, what hole in 
helt were hot enough for him? | 


„in to labour in his wocation,) This (as Dr. Farmer. 
obſerves to me) is undoubtedly a ſneer on, Agremont Radcliffe's 
Politique Diſcourſes, 1578, From the- beginning to the end of 
this work, the word-wgcatrop-ogceury in almoſt every paragraph. 
Thus chapter i: th | oP! 

« That the vocation of men hath been a thin unknown unto 
philoſophers, and other that have treated of the Politique 'Go- 
rernment: Of the commoditie that- cameth by the knowledge 
thereof; and, the etymology and definition of this worde voca · 
tion.” Again, chap,xy z, N * 

« Whether a man being diſorderly and unduely entered into any vo- 
cation, may lawfully brooke and abide in the ſame: and whether the 
adminiſtration in the meane while done by him that is unduely 
entered, ought to holde, or be of force 8STEEVENs. | 

5 —a match,] Thus: the quartos 1599, and 1608, The 
folio reads: ——@ <vatch.. STEEVENS. | "Sar 

The folio readg—have- ſet a evatch—which'is, perhaps, right. 
The ſame expreſſion occurs iu 4 New Trick to cheat! the Devil, 
1639 : 5228 

i My batch 1s {4—chargo giren—and all at peace.” | 
In a ſubſequent ſcene when Gadshill enters, Poins ſays: : 0 
'tis our ſetter,” i. e. whoſe buſineſs 1t was. to ſet a watch, to ob- 
ſerve what paſſengers ſhould go by. 2 85 | 

That a <vatch was, ſer on thoſe. whom they intended to rob, a 
En from what Poins ſays afterwards: “ Falſtaff, Bardolph, 


eto, and © Gadshill, ſhall rob thoſe men that we have already 
way · laid —. rk 1 

The error in tho firſt quarto,, which was ſollowed by the others, 
might have ariſen from a 4w/being. uſed by the. compoſitor inſtead. 
of an 1, a miſtake that ſometimes happens at the preſs. In the 
band-writing of our author's time, the two letters are ſcarcely 
diſtinguiſhable. LA '> 

In ſupport, however, of the reading rof the quartos, the fol- 
lowing paſſage in Bartholomew Fair, by Ben Jonſon, 1614, may 
be alledged : Peace Sir,they'll be angry if they hear you eaves- 
dropping, now they are /etting their match,” Here the phraſe 
ſeems to mean mating an atment. MALONVR. 

As no avatch is afterwards ſet, I ſuppoſe mateh to be the true 
reading, SrRBVENS. | 


Enter 


— 
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Enter Poins. 


This is the moſt omnipotent villain, that ever cry'q 
Stand, to a true man. | 
P. Henry. Good morrow, Ned. 
Poins. Good morrow, ſweet Hal.—What ſays mon. 
ſieur Remorſe? What ſays fir John Sack-and-Sugar? 
Jack, how agrees the devil and thee about thy Pl 
that thou ſoldeſt him on Good. Friday laſt, for a cup 
of Madeira, and a cold capon's leg? 
Pi. Henry. Sir John ſtands to his word, the devil 
ſhall have his bargain; for he was never yet a breaker 
of proverbs, He will give the devil his due. 
Poins. Then art thou damn'd for keeping thy word 
with the devil. | 
P. Henry. Elſe he had been damn'd for cozening 
the devil. | | 
Poins. But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morn. 
ing, by four o'clock, early at Gadshill : There are 
pilgrims going to Canterbury with rich offerings, and 
traders riding to London with fat purſes: I have vi- 
ſors for you all, you have horſes for yourſelves: 
Gadshill lies to-night in Rocheſter ; I have beſpoke 
ſupper to-morrow night in Eaſt-cheap; we may do 
it as ſecure as fleep : If you will go, I will ſtuff 
your purſes full of crowns ; if you will not, tarry at 
home, and be hang'd. Tbs 
Fal. Hear ye, Yedward ; if I tarry at home, and 
go not, I'll hang you for going. | 
Poins. You will, chops ? 
Fal. Hal, wilt thou make one ; OE 
P. Henry. Who, I rob? Ia thief? not I, by my 
faith. | 1 
Fal. There's neither honeſty, manhood, nor good 
fellowſhip in thee, nor thou cam'ſt not of the blood 
royal, if thou dar'ſt not ſtand for ten ſhillings. 
| P. Henry. 


„ 


9 — 1 thou darf not cry fand, &c.] The preſent reading 
; ; ; may 
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P. Henry. Well then, once in my days I'll be a 
ad-cap- Sy ts" | | 
Hal, Why; that's welt fad. 5 
P. Henry. Well, come what will, I'll tarry at home. 
Tal. By the lord, I'll be a traitor then, when thou 
art king. 218 Kos 73 | a 
P. Henry. I care nor. fret : 
Poins. Sir John, I PEER leave the prince and 
me alone; I will lay him down ſuch reaſons for this 
adventure, that he ſhall go 
Fal. Well, may'ſt thou have the ſpirit of perſua- 
fon, and he the ears of profiting, that what thou 
ſpeakeſt may move, and what he hears may be be- 
lieved, that the true prince may (for recreation fake) | 
prove a falſe thief; for the poor abuſes of the time 
want countenance. Farewel ;, You ſhall find me in 


Eaſt-cheap. | 


4 


P. Henry. Farewel, thou latter ſpring ! farewel 
All hallown ſummer ' ?: [ exit Falftlaffe 


may perhaps be right; but I think it neceſſary to remark, that all 
the old editions read: thou dar'ft not land for ten — 
OHNSON, 

Falſtaff is quibbling on the word royal. The real or royal was of 
the value of zen ſhillings. Almoſt the ſame jeſt occurs1na ſubſequent 
ſcene. The quibble, however, is loſt, except the old reading be 
preſerved. Cry, fland, will not ſupport it. STEEvEns., 
a All- hallown ſummer !] All-halloxws is 41/-hallown-tide, 
or All-/aints' day, which is the firſt of November. We tave (till 
a church in London, which is abſurdly ſtyled 57. All. Hallogus, as if 
a word which was formed to expreſs the community of ſaints, 
could be appropriated to any particular one of the number. In 
The Play of the four. Ps, 1569, this miſtake (which might have 
been a common one) is pleaſanily expoſed: | 

© Pard. Friends, here you ſhall ſee, even anone, 
© Of All. balloaus the blefled jaw-bone, 
_ «© Kiſs it hardly, with good devotion : &c.* 
The characters in this ſcene are ſtriving who ſhould produce the 
greatelt falſhood, and yy probably in their attempts to excel 
each other, have out-ly'd even the Romiſh Kalendar. 
| Shakſpeare?s alluſion is deſigned to ridicule an old man with 
Youthful paſſions. So, in the ſecond part of this play: „the 
Martlemas your matter,” STEEVENS. *. | 


| Vol. V. | 3 1235 VU | Pains, 
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Poins. Now, my good ſweet honey lord, ride with 
us to-morrow; I have a jeſt to execute, that I can. 
not manage alone. * Falſtaff, Bardolph, Peto, and 
Gadshill, ſhall rob thoſe men that we have already 
way-laid; yourſelf, and Iwill not be there: and when 
they have the booty, if you and I do not rob them, 
cut this head from my ſhoulders. | 

P. Henry, But how ſhall we part with them in ſet. 
ting forth? | 

Poins. Why, we will ſet forth before or after them, 
and appoint them a place of meeting, wherein it is at 
our pleaſure to fail; and then will they adventure 
upon the exploit themſelves: which they ſhall have 
no ſooner atehieved, but we'll ſet upon them. 

P. Henry. Ay, but 'tis like, that they will know 
us, by our horſes, by our habits, and by every other 
appointment, to be ourſelves. 

Poins. Tut! our horſes they ſhall not ſee, Fll tic 
them in the wood; our viſors we will. change, after 
we leave them; and, firrah, I have caſes of buckram 
for the nonce, to immaſk our noted outward gar. 
ments. 


P. Henry. 


2 In former editions: 
Fallaff, Harwoey, Raſſil, and Gadſpill, ſhall rob thefe men that 
be have already wwaz-laid;)] Thus we have two perſons named, 
as characters in this play, that never were among the drama“ 
per/onz, But let us ſee who they were that committed this rob. 
bery. In the ſecond ad we come to a ſcene of the highway. 
Falitaff, wanting his horſe, calls out on Hal, Poins, Bardolph, 
and Peto, Preſently Gadfhill joins them, with intelligence of 
travellers being at hand; upon which the prince ſays : You four 
ſhall front em in a narrow lane, Ned Poins and I will walk lower, 
So that the four to be concerned are Falſtaff, Bardolph, Peto, and 
Gadſhill, Accordingly, the robbery is committed; and the 
prince and Poins afterwards rob theſe four. In the Boar's-head 
tavern, the prince rallies Peto and Bardolph for their running 
away, who' confeſs the charge. Is it not plain that Bardolph and 
Peto were two of the four robbers? And who then can doubt, but 
Harvey and Roſſil were the names of the actors. T'nEoBALD- 
"2 for the nonce, —— | That is, as I conceive, for the 0c- 
caſion. This phraſe, which was very frequently, though not al. 
vo 6 Ways 


* 
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p. Henry: But, I doubt, they will be too hard for 
$, | | 

: Poins, Well, for two of them, I know them to be 

as true-bred cowards as ever turn'd back; and for the 

third, if he fight longer than he ſees reaſon, P11 for- 

ſwear arms. The virtue of this jeſt will be, the in- 

comprehenfible hes that this ſame fat rogue will tell 

us, when we meet at ſupper ; how thirty, at leaſt, he 

fought with; what wards, what blows, what extre- 

mities he endured ; and, in the * reproof of this, lies 

the jeſt. 

p. Henry. Well, IIl go with thee ; provide us all 

things neceflary, and meet me to-morrow night 5 in 

Eaſt-cheap, there I'll ſup. Farewel. 

Poins. Farewel, my lord. I Exit Poins. 
P. Henry. I know you all, and will a while uphold 

The unyok'd humour of your idleneſs: 

Yet herein will J imitate the ſun ; | 

Who doth permit the baſe contagious clouds 

To ſmother up his beauty from the world, 

That, when he pleaſe again to be himſelf, 

Being wanted, he may be more wondered at, 

By breaking through the foul and ugly miſts 

Of vapours, that did ſeem to firangle him. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 


To 


ways very preciſely, uſed by our old writers; I ſuppoſe to have 
been originally a corruption of corrupt Latin. From pro- nunc, I 
ſuppoſe, came for the pune, and fo for the nonce; juſt as from ad- 
nunc came a-non. The Sp if entonces has been formed in the 
fame manner from inc. TYRWHITT. 
+ —rproof-— |] Reproof is confutation. Joarzon. _ 
5 — to-morrow night ——] I think we ſhould read. —— o- 
gt. The diſguiſes were to be provided for the purpoſe of the 
robbery, which was to be committed at four in the morning; and 
they would come tòo late if the prince was not to receive them 
till the night after the day of the exploit. This is a ſecond in- 
ſtance to prove that Sha Feud former inthe end of a ſcene 
what he had ſaid in the beginning. STEEVENS. 8 
* If all the year «vere playing Holidays, 
l 1 To 
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To ſport would be as tedious as to work: 
But, when they feldom come, they wiſh'd-for come 
And nothing pleaſeth but rare accidents, . ; 
So, when this looſe behaviour I throw off, 

And pay the debt I never promiſed, 

By how much better than my word am, 

By ſo much * ſhall I falſify men's hopes; 
And, like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 

Shall ſnew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off. 

I'll ſo offend, to make offence a ſkill; | 
Redeeming time, when men think leaſt I will, | Exi. 


To ſport would be as tedious as to work ; | 

But when they ſeldom come, they <viſh'd for come,) $0, in 
our author's 2d ſonnet: , 

«© Therefore are ſaſts ſo ſolemn and ſo rare, 

* Since /e/dom coming in the long year fet, 

Like ſtones of worth they thinly placed are, 

« Or captain's jewels in the carkanet.” Maron, 
Dall J falfify men's hopes ;] Juſt the contrary, We ſhould 
read fears, WARBURTON. . Ii 
F Lo. falfify hope is to excced hope, to give much where men hoped 

or little, | 

This ſpeech is very artfully introduced to keep the prince from 
appearing vile in the opinion of the audience; it prepares them 
tor his future reformation 3 and, what is yet more valuable, ex- 
hibits a natural picture of a great mind offering excuſes to itſelf, 
and palliating thoſe follies which it can neither juſtify nor forſake, 

OHNSON, 

Hopes is uſed fimply for expeH#ations, as ſucceſs is 00 the event, 
whether good or bad. This is ſtill common in the midland coun- 
ties. Such manner of uncouth ſpeech,” ſays Puttenham, did 
the tanuer of Tamworth uſe to king Edward IV. which tanner hav- 
ing a great while miſtaken him, and uſed very , broad talk, at 
length perceiving by his train that it was the king, was afraid be 
ſhould be puniſhed for it, and ſaid thus, with a certain rude re- 
pentance, I hope I ſhall be hanged to-morrow, for I fear me I 
ſhall be hanged ;”* whereat the king laughed a-good ; not only to 
ſee the tanner's vain frare, but alſo to hear his miſhapen terme; 
and gave him for recompence of his good ſport, the inheritance of 
Plumpton Parke. FARMER. c . 
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SCENE. III. 


An apartment in the palace. 


Euter King Heary, Northumberland, Worceſter, Hotſpur, 
Sir Walter Blunt, and others. 


K. Henry. My blood hath been too cold and tem- 
perate, 

Unapt to ſtir at theſe indignities, 

And you have found me; for, accordingly, 

You tread upon my patience : but be ſure, 

J will from henceforth rather be my ſelf, 

Mighty, and to be fear'd, than my condition; 

Which hath been ſmooth as oil, ſoft as young down, 

And therefore loſt that title of reſpect, N 

Which the proud ſoul ne'er pays, but to the proud. 


6 I «vill from henceforth rather be myſelf, 
Mighty, and to be frar d, than my condition ;} | 
i, e. I will from henceforth rather put on the character that be- 
comes me, and exert the reſentment of an injured king, than tit! 
continue in the inaCtivity and mildneſs of my natural diſpoſition. 
And this ſentiment he has well expreſſed, ſave that by his uſual 
licence, he puts the word condition for diſpoſition ; which uſe of 
terms diſpleaſing our Oxford editor, as it frequently does, he, in 
a loſs for the meaning, ſubſtitutes in for than: 
Mighty and to be frar'd in my condition. i 
So that by condition, in this reading, muſt be meant ſtation, office. 
But it cannot be predicated of ſtation and office, that is ſmcoth» 
as oil, ſoft as young down; which ſhews that condition muſt 
nceds be licentiouſly uſed for diſpoſition, as we ſaid before. 
| WARBURTON, 
The commentator has well explained the ſenſe, which was not 
very difficult, but is miſtaken in ſuppoſing the uſe of condition li- 
centious. Shakſpeare uſes it very frequently for temper F mind, 
and in this ſenſe the vulgar ſtill ſay a good or ill- conditioned man. 
: | OHNSON, 
So, in K. Hen, V. at v: Our tongue is * coz, and 
my condition is not ſmooth.“ Ben Jonſon uſes it in the ſame ſenſe, 
in The New Inn, act i. ſc. 6: 
„% You cannot think me of that coarſe condition, 
** Tocnvy you any thing.“ STEEVENS, 
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Mor. Our houſe, my ſovereign liege, little deſerves 
The ſcourge of greatneſs to be uſed on it ; 
And that ſame greatneſs too which our own hand; 
Have holp to make fo portly. 

North. My lord, 2 

R. Henry. Worceſter, get thee gone, for I do {« 
Danger and diſobedience in thine eye : 

O, fir, your prefence is too bold and peremptory, 
And majeſty might never yet endure | 
The moody frontier of a ſervant brow. 

You have good leave to leave us; when we need 
Your uſe and council, we ſhall ſend for you. — 
| Exit Worceſter, 

You were about to ſpeak, [ To Northumberland, 

North. Yea, my good lord. 
Thoſe priſoners in your highneſs' name demanded, 
Which Harry Percy here at Holmedon took, 
Were, as he ſays, not with ſuch ſtrength deny'd 
As is deliveredito your majeſty : | 
Either envy, therefore, or miſpriſion 
Is guilty of this fault, and not my ſon. 

Hot. My liege, I did deny na priſoners, 
But, I remember when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathleſs and faint, leaning upon my ſword, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, and trimly dreſs d, 
Freſfas a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reap'd, 
Shew'd like a ſtubble land * at haryeſt-home : 


7 The moody frontier——] Frontier was anciently uſed for fore. 
bead. So Stubbs, in his Anatomy of Abuſes, 1595 : ©* Then on 
the edges of their bolſter'd hair, which ſtandeth ereſled round 
their frontiers, and hanging over their faces, &c.” STEEVENS. 

27 Larwoſt. home:] That is, a time of feſtivity. 
| | Jou xsov. 
If we underſtand harvef-home in the general ſenſe of a tin of 
Feſtivity, we fhall loſe the moſt pointed circumſtance of the com- 
pariſon. A chin new ſhaven is compared to a fubble-land at har- 
Te/i-home, not on account of the feſtivity of that ſeaſon, as I ap- 
prehend, but becauſe at that time, when the corn has been but 
juſt carried in, the ſtubble appears more even and upright, than 
at any other, TrRWEHITr. | ” 
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le was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 


A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 


He gave his noſe, and took't away again j—— 

Who, therewith angry, when 1t next came there, 
Took it in ſnuff : —and ftill he ſmil'd, and talk'd ; 
And, as the ſoldiers bore dead bodies by, MF 
He call'd them —untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a ſlovenly unhandſome corſe 

B-twixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms * 

He queſtion'd me; among the reſt, demanded 

My priloners, in your majeſty's behalf, 

then, all ſmarting, with my wounds being cold, 


A pouncet box ] A ſmall box for muſk or other per- 
fumes then in faſhion : the lid of which, being cut with open work, 
gave it its name; from poigſoner, to prick, pierce, or engrave. 

WAs BU RTO. 

Dr. Warburton's explanation is juſt. At the chriſtening of Q. 
Elizabeth, the marchioneſs of Dorſet gave, according to Holin- 
med, ** three gilt bowls pounced, with a cover.“ SrREEVENs. 

' Took it in ſuuff :] Snuff is equivocally uſed for anger, and a 

wder taken up rhe noſe. 

So, in The Fleire, a comedy by E. Sharpham, 1610: © Nay 
be not angry, I do not touch thy noſe, to the end it ſhould take 
any thing in Snuff.” 

Again, in Decker's Satiromaſlix : 

6 is enough, 
4% Having fo much fool, to ate Bim in fun; 
and here they are talking about tobacco. Again, in Hinde's F/;- 
%% Libidonoſo, 1606: "Phe good wite glad that he rook the mat- 
ter ſo in ſuuff &c. See vol. ii. p. 500. vol, iii p. 125. 
| STEEVENS. 

* With many holiday and lady terms] So, in a Looking Glaſs for 
London and England, 1617 : ** Theſe be but holiday terms, but 
if you heard her working day words” Again, in the Merry. 
Wives of Windſor : * he ſpeaks holiday.” STEEVENS. 

3 [ then, all ſinarting, ⁊uith my vvounds being cold, 
To be fo pefler'd with a popinjay,] _ E 
But in the beginning of the ſpeech he repreſents himſelf at this 
time not as cold but hot, and inflamed with rage and labour: 
When 1 bas dry with 5 and extreme toil, &c. 


4 
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To be ſo peſter'd with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 

Anſwer'd, neglectingly, I know not what; 

He ſhould, or he ſhould not ;—for he made me mad 

To ſee him ſhine ſo briſk, and ſmell ſo ſweet, 

And talk ſo like a waiting-gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (God ſave the 
mark !) 

And telling me, the ſovereign'ſt thing on earth 

Was parmacity, for an inward bruiſe; 

And that it was great pity, ſo it was, 

That villainous ſalt-petre ſhould be digg'd 

Out of the bowels of the harmleſs 0 0 

Which many a good tall fellow had deſtroy'd 

So, cowardly; and but for theſe vile guns, 

He would himſelf have been a ſoldier. 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 


* am perſuaded therefore that Shakſpeare wrote and pointed it 
thus: | 
I then all ſiuarting with my wounds ; being gall'd 
To be jo pefler'd <vith a popinjay, &c, WARBURTON, 
Whatever Percy might ſay of his rage and foil, which is merely 
declamatory and apologetical, his wounds would at this time be 
certainly cold, and when they were cold would ſmart, and not be- 
fore. It any alteration were neceſſary I ſhould tranſpoſe the lines: 
{ then all ſmarting wvith my cuounds being cold, 
Out of my grief, and my impatience, 
To be ſo pefler'd with à popinjay, 
Anfoer'd neglefingly. 
A popinjay is a parrot, . = 
The ſame what 1/ uu had been propoſed by Mr. Edwards. 

From the following paſſage in the Northeru Laſi, 1633, it ſhould 

ſeem that a popinjay and a parrot were diſtinct birds: 
- es this a parrot or a popinjay? 

Again, in Naſh's Lenten dach, &c. 1599: — the parrot, the 
popinjay. Philip- ſparrow, and the cuckow.““ In the ancient poem 
called The Parliament of Birds, bl. I. this bird is called ** the 
popyngejay of paradyſe.“ STEEVENS., ; 

The old reading may be ſupported by the following paſſage in 

Barnes's Hiſt, of Edw. Ill. p. 786: The eſquire tought ſtill, 
until the wounds began with loſs of blood to cool and ſmart.” 

< | J 'TOLLET., 


I anſwer'd 
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1 anſwer'd indirectly, as I faid ; 
And, I beſeech you let not his report 
Come current for an accuſation, 
Betwixt my love and your high majeſty, 

Blunt. The circumſtance confider'd, good my lord, 
Whatever Harry Percy then had ſaid, 
To ſuch a perſon and in ſuch a place, 
At ſuch a time with all the reſt retold, 
May reaſonably die, and never riſe 
5'To do him wrong, or any way impeach . 
What then he ſaid, ſo he unſay it now. 

K. Henry. Why, yet he doth deny his priſoners ; 
But with proviſo, and exception, — 
That we, at our own charge, ſhall ranſom ſtraight ' 
His brother-in-law, the fooliſh Mortimer *; | 
Who, on my ſoul, hath wilfully betray'd 
The lives of thoſe, that he did lead to fight 
Againſt the great magician, damn'd Glendower ; 
Whoſe daughter, as we hear, the earl of March 
Hath lately marry'd. Shall our coffers then 
Be empty'd, to redeem a traitor home? 


s To do him æurong, or any way impeach 
What then he ſaid. ſo he unſay it now. } 
The conſtruction is: © Let what he then ſaid never riſe to im- 
peach him, ſo he unſay it now.” Jounson, - 

* His brother-in law the fooliſh Mortimer ;) Shakſpeare has 
{allen into ſome contradictions with regard to this lord Mortimer. 
Betore he makes bis perſonal appearance in the play, he is repeat- 
edly ſpoken of as Hotipur's brother-in-law, In act ii, lady Percy 
expreſsly calls him her brother Mortimer. And yet when he en- 
ters in the third act, he calls lady Percy his aunt, which in fact ſhs 
was, and not his ſiſter. I his inconſiſlence may be accounted for 
as follows. It appears both from Dugdale's and Sandford's ac- 
count of the Mortimer family, that there were two ot them taken 
priſoners at different times by Glendower, each of them bearing 
the name of Edmund; one being Edmund earl of March, nephew 
to lady Percy, and the proper Mortimer of this play; the other, 
fir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to the former, and brother to lady 
Percy, Shakſpeare confounds the two perſons, STEEVYERL. 
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Shall we buy treaſon ” and indent with 1 
When they have loſt and forfeited themſelves » 
No, on the barren mountains let him ftarve ; 
For I ſhall never hold that man my friend, 
Whote tongue ſhall aſk me for one penny coſt 
To ranſom home revolted Mortimer! 

Hot. Revolted Mortimer! 
He never did fall off, my ſovereign liege, 


Bu: 


aud indent wvith fears,) The reaſon why he ſays, bargain 
and article with fears, meaning with Mortimer, is, becauſe he 
ſuppoſed Mortimer had wiltully betrayed his own forces to Glen. 
dower aut of fear, as appears from his next ſpeech. No need 
therefore to change /ears to foes, as the Oxford editor has done, 
| | WarBuRrTon. 
The difficulty ſeems to me to arife from this, that the king is 
not deſired to article or contract with Mortimer, but with another 
for Mortimer, Perhaps we may read : 
Shall we buy treaſon? and indent with peers, 
When they have lofl and forfeited themſo;oyes ? 
Shall we purchaſe back a traitor ? Shall we deſcend to a compoſi. 
tion with Worceſter, Northumberland, and young Percy, who by 


_ diſobedience have loft and forfeited their honours and themſelves ? 


; Joansoxs, 
Shall <ve buy treaſon, and indent with fears ?] This verb is uſed 


by Harrington in his tranſlation of Arioſto. B. xvi. ſt. 35: 


« And with the Iriſh bands he firſt ;ndents, 
To ſpoil their lodgings and to burn their tents,” 
Again, in the Cruel Brother, by fir W. Davenant, 1630: 
6 Doſt thou idernt 
“% With my acceptance, make choice of ſervices ?” 
Fears may be uſed in an active ſenſe for terrors. So, in the ſe- 


coud part of this play: 
6c all thoſe bold fears 
© Thou ſeeſt with peril I have anſwered.” 
Theſe lords, however, had as yet, neither forfeited or loſt any 
thing, ſo that Dr. Johnſon's conjecture is inadmiſſible. STEE VExs. 
8 He never did fall off, my ſovereign lirge, 
But by the chance of abar; 
A poor apology for a ſoldier, and a man of honour, that he fell 
off, and revolted by the chance of war. The poet certainly wrote: 
But *bides the chance of t. — | 
i. e. he never did revolt, but abides the chance of war, as a pri- 
ſoner. And if he ſtill endured the rigour of impriſonment, that 
| Was 
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But by the chance of war; — To prove that true, 

Needs no more but one tongue, for all thoſe wounds, 

Thoſe mouthed wounds, which valiantly be took, 

When, on the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank, 

In fingle oppoſition, hand to hand, | 

He did confound the beſt part of an hour 

In changing hardiment with great Glendower : 

Three times they breath'd, and three times did they 
drink“, 

Upon agreement, of ſwift Severn's flood; 

Who then, affrighted with their bloody looks, 


Ran 


x25 a plain proof he was not revolted to the enemy. Hotſpur ſays 
the ſame thing afterwards : 
/uffer'd his kinſman March 
— excag *d in Walcs. | : 
Here again the Oxford editor makes this corre ion his own at 
the ſmall expence of changing 'bi4es to bore, WaRkBURTON, 
The plain meaning is, he came not into the enemy's power 
but by the chance of war. To "ide the chance of war may well 
enough ſignify, to ſtand the hazard of a battle; but can ſcarcely 
mean, to endure the ſeverities of a priſon. The king charged 
Mortimer, that he wilfully betrayed his army, and, 'as he was 
then with the enemy, calls him revolted Mortimer. Hotſpur re- 
plies, that he never fell off, that is, fell into Glendower's hands, 
but by the chance of war. I ſhould not have explained thus tedi- 


ouſly a paſſage fo hard to be miſtaken, but that two editors have 
already miſtaken it. Jouxsox. . 


* 


d To prove that true, ; 
Needs no more but one tongue, for all thoſe wounds, &e.) 
This paſſage is of obſcure conſtruction. The later editors point it, 
as they underſtaod that for the wounds a tongue was needful, and 
only one tongue. This is harſh. I rather think it is a broken ſen- 
tence, “ To prove the loyalty of Mortimer,” ſays Hotſpur, 
one ſpeaking witneſs is ſufficient; for his wounds proclaim his 
loyalty, thoſe mouthed wounds, &c.“ Jonnson, 

9 three times dig they drink, ] It is the property of wounds 
to excite the maſt impatient thirſt, the poet therefore hath with 
exquiſite propriety introduced this circumſtance, which ma 
terve to place in its proper light the dying kindneſs of Sir Philip 
Sydney; who, though ſuffering the extremity of thirſt from the 
agony of his own wounds, yet, notwithſtanding, gave up his own 
draught of water to a wounded ſoldier. Henuer. 

' Who then affrighted &c.) This paſſage has been cenſured as 
ſoundipg nonſenſe, which repreſents a ſtream of water as capable 


of 
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Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his criſp head in the hollow bank 
Blood - ſtained with theſe valiant combatants. 
Never did bare and rotten policy | 
Colour her working with ſuch deadly wounds; 
Nor never could the noble Mortimer 
Receive ſo many, and all willingly : 
Then let him not be flander'd with revolt. 

K. Henry. Thou doſt belie him, Percy, thou do? 

belie him, | 

He never did encounter with Glendower ;. 
].tell thee, he durſt as well have met the devil alone, 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 
Art not aſhamed ? But, firrah, henceforth 
Let me not hear you ſpeak of Mortimer : 


of fear. It is miſunderſtood, Severn is here not the flood, bot 


the tutelary power of the flood, who was affrighted, and hid hi; 
head in the hollow bank. Joxnson, 
% -—— his criſp bead ] Criſþ is curled. So Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in The Maid of the Mill: | | 
0 methinks the river, 
© As he ſteals by, curls up his head to view you.” 
So, in Kyd's Cornelia, 1 595 : 
OO beauteous Tiber, with thine eaſy ſtreams, 
„ That glide as ſmoothly as a Parthian ſhaft, 
„ Turn not thy cri/py tides, like filver curls, 
„ Back to thy graſs-green banks to welcome us?“ 
Perhaps Shakſpeare hath beſtowed an epithet, applicable only to 
the ſtream of water, on the genius of the ſtream. The following 
paſſage, however, in the ſixth ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion, may 
item to juſtify its propriety : * 
Four corſes were diſſolv'd into that chryſtal ſtream; 
«© Your curls to curled waves, which plainly ſtill appear 
| „The ſame in water now that once in lochs they were.“ 
Beaumont and Fletcher have the ſame image with Shakſpeare 
in the Loyal Subject: 
«6 


the Volga trembled at his terror, 
& And hid his ſeven carl'd heads.” dee vol. i. p. 100, 
4 | | STEEVENS, 
3 Never did bare and rotten policy] All the quartos which I hate 


ſeen read bare in this place, The firſt folio, and all the ſubſe- 


quent editions, have baſe. I believe bare is right : ** Never did 
policy, lying open to detection, ſo colour its workings.” Jonxsox. 


Send 
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Send me your priſoners with the ſpeedieſt means, 
Or you-ſhall, hear in ſuch a kind from me 
as will diſpleaſe you. My lord N orthumberland, 
We licenſe your departure with your ſon, :;— 
Send us your priſoners, or you I hear of it. 
[Exit. K. Henry. 
Hot. And if the devil. come and roar for them, 
| will not ſend them ;—1 will after ſtraight, 
And tell him ſo; for I will eaſe my heart, 
- Although | it be with hazard of my head, 
North. What, drunk with pea + lay, Ang Dave 
33 while; 0 
Here comes your | b | | 
Re-enter OFT: 15D, e e 
Hot. Speak of Mortimer? | 
Yes, I will ſpeak of him; and let my foul with 
Want mercy, it I do not join with him © 
Yea, on his part, I'll empty all theſe veins, 
And ſhed my dear blood drop by drop i the ute 
But will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high i'the air as this unthankful king, 
As this ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke.” '' - 
North. Brother, the * hath made yaur ebe 
mad. | To Worceſter. 
Nor. Who ftrook this heat up after I was gone? 
Hot. He will, forſooth, have all my d - 
And when I urg'd the ranſom once again | 
Of my wife's brother, then his cheek look'd pale; . 


And on my face he turn'd an eye of death, ,. 
T rembling even at the name | Of Mortimer. | 


Mor. 


4 Although it be with hazard. &c.] So the fir oY and a 
the following editions. The quartas read: 
Albeit I make à hazard of my bead. OHNSON F 

* But Twill lift the dovnfalln Mortimer] All the quartos that I 
have ſcen read dozyn-trod, the three folios read doxwn:fall. 

. JoHxgon. bo 

5 an eye of death,) That is, an eye WG death. 

Hotſpur 


302 FIRST PART OF 
Wor. I cannot blame him; Was he not proclaim'; 
By Richard that dead is, the next of blood? 

North. He' was ; I heard the proclamation: 
And then it was, when the unhappy kin 
(Whoſe wrongs in us God'pardon!) did et forth 
Upon his Iriſh expedition; 

From whence he, intercepted, did return 
To be depos'd; and, ſhortly, murdered; | 

Mor. And for whoſe death, we in the world's wide 
Live ſcandaliz'd, and foully ſpoken of, 

Hot. But, ſoft, I pray you; Did king Richard then 
Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer? 
Heir to the crown ? LN 

North. He did'; myſelf did hear it. 

Hot. Nay, then I cannot blame his couſin king 
That wiſh'd him on the barren mountains ſtary'd. 
But ſhall it be, that you, — that ſet the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man; 

And, for his ſake, wear the deteſted blot 

Of murd'rous ſubor nation, —ſhall it be, 

That you a world of curſes undergo; 

Being the agents, or baſe ſecond means, | 
The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather ?— 
O, pardon me, that J deſcend ſo low, 

To ſhew the line, and the predicament, 
Wherein you range under this ſubtle king.— 
Shall it, for ſhame, be-ſpoken in theſe days, 

Or fill: up chronicles in time to come, 

That men of your nobility, and power, 


Hotſpur ſeems to deſcribe the king as trembling with rage rathe: 
than fear. Jounson. 
So, in Marloe's T amburlaine, 1590: ls 
«« Arid wrapt in ſilence of his angry ſoul, 
« Upon his browes was pourtraid ugly death, 
« An in his eyes the furies of his heart,” STEEvENs. 


7 e eee Mortimer 
Nur io the cru ?] See Hall's Chronicle. Henry IV. p. 
20.% Runan ks. 


8 r 


Did 'gage them both in an unjuſt behalf, — 

4s both of you, God pardon it! have done,— 
To put down Richard, that ſweet lovely roſe, 

And plant this thorn, „this canker, Bolingbroke ? 
And ſhall it, in more ſhame, be further ſpoken, 
That you are fool'd, diſcarded, and ſhook off 

By him, for whom theſe ſhames ye underwent ? 
No; yet time ſerves, wherein you may redeem. 
Your baniſh'd honours, and reſtore yourſelves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again: 
Revenge the jeering, and. ? diſdain*d contempt, 


To anſwer all the debt he owes to you, 

Eyen with the bloody payment of your deaths. 

Therefore, I ſay, —— 

IVor. Peace, couſin, ſay no more: 

And now I will unelaſp a fecret book, 

And to your quick-conceiving diſcontents 

i read you matter, deep, and dangerous; 

As full of peril, and advent'rous ſpirit; 

As to O'er-walk a current, roaring loud, 

On the unſteadfaſt footing of a ſpear, 

Hot. If he fall in, good night: - or fink or ſwim * :t—- 

Send danger from the eaſt unto the weſt, 

So honour croſs it from the north to ſouth, 

And let them grapple ;— O'! the blood more ſtirs, 

To rouze a lion, than to ſtart a hare. WW 
North. Imagination of ſome great exploit 

Urives him beyond the bounds of patience. 


is canker, Bolingbroke ?] The canker-roſe is the dog- 
the flower of the Cynoſbaton. STEEVENS. | | 
y diſaain a] For diſdainful. Jornson,. 0 
' On the unfleadfaſt footing of a ſpear. ] That is, of a ſpear laid 
acroſls. Wax BUS TW. EN E's, | 
ut or c.] This is a very ancient-proverbial ex- 


Tee receth never, whether I /nke or fete. 
Aain, in The longer thou liveft the more Fool thou art, 1 570: 


Hot. 


Of this proud king; who ſtudies, day and night, 


preion, So, in the, Anight's Tale of Chaucer, late edit. v. 2399: 


He careth. not ho doth ute or ſwimme,” STEBVENT,, 
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Hot. By heaven, methinks, it were an eaſy leap, 
To plnck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon; 
e Q 


3 By heaven, methinks, &c.] Gildon, a critic of the ſize of 


| Dennis, &c.. calls this ſpeech, without any ceremony, „ a riqj. 


culous rant, and abſolute madneſs,” Mr, Theobald talks in the 
ſane ſtrain. The French critics had taught theſe people jul 
enough to underſtand where Shakſpeare had tranſgreſſed the rule; 
of the Greek tragic writers; and on thoſe occaſions, they are full 
of the poor frigid cant of fable, ſentiment, diction, unities, &c. 
But it is another thing to get to Shakſpeare's ſenſe : to do this re. 
quired a'little of their own. For want of which, they could not 
{ce that the poet here uſes an allegorical covering to expreſs a nobe 
and very natural thought. — Hotſpur, all on fire, exclaims again 
huckſtering and bartering for honour, and dividing it into ſhares, 
O!] ſays he, could I be ſure that when I had purchaſed honour 
I ſhould wear her dignities without a rival--what then? Why 
then, 8 | 

By heaven, methinks it were an eaſy lea | 

To Neef bright honour from the pale: fac d moon: 
i. e. though ſome great and ſhining character, in the moſt elevated 
orb, was already in poſſeſſion of her, yet it would, methinks, be 
eaſy by greater acts, to eclipſe his glory and pluck all his honours. 
trom him : : {4 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks : 
i, e. or what is ſtill more difficult, though there were in the world 
no great examples to incite and fire my emulation, but that honour 
was quite ſunk and buried in oblivion, yet would I bring it back 
into vogue, and render it more illuſtrious than ever. So that we 
ſee, though the expreſſion be ſublime and daring, yet the thought 
is the natural movement of an heroic mind, Euripides at lealt 
thought ſo, when he put the very ſame ſentiment, in the ſame 
words, into the mouth of Eteocles: I will not, madam, diſguiſe 
my thoughts; I would ſcale heaven, I would deſcend to the very 
entrails of the earth, if ſo be that by that price I could obtain a 
kingdom.” ” WARBURTON. ? ; 

Though I am very far from condemning this ſpeech with Gil- 

dan and Theobald, as abſolute madneſs, yet | cannot find in it that 
profundity of reflection, and beauty of allegory which the learn- 
ed commentator has endeavoured to diſplay. This fally of Hot. 
{pur, may be, I think, ſoberly and rationally vindicated as the 
vivlent eruption of a mind inflated with ambition and fired with re. 
ſentment; as the boaſted clamour of a man able to do much, and 
eager to do more; as the hafly motion of turbulent defire ; as the 


dark expreſſion of indetermined thoughts. The paſſage from - 
* | np 


| KING HENRY IV. gog 


Or dive into the bottom of the deep, | 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks ; 

So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear, 
Without corrival, all her dignities : | 
+ But out upon this half-fac'd fellowſhip ! 


ripides is ſurely not allegorical, yet it is produced, and properly, 
as parallel. JOHNSON, 

This is probably a paſſage from ſome bombaſt play, and after- 
wards uſed as a common burleſque phraſe for attempting impoſſi- 
bilites. At leaſt, that it was the laſt, might be concluded from 
its uſe in Cartwright's poem, On Mr, Stokes his Book on the Art of + 
Vaulting. Edit. 165 1. p. 212: 


„ Then go thy ways, brave Will, for one, 
„By Jove 'tis thou muſt leap, or none, 
% To pull bright honour from the moon.” 


Unleſs Cartwright intended to ridicule this paſſage in Shakſpeare, 
which I partly ſuſpect. ' Stokes's book, a noble object for the wits, . 
was printed at London, in the year 1641. WAR To 

In the Knight of the burning Peſtle, Beaumont and Fletcher 
have put this ſpeech into the mouth of Ralph the apprentice, 
who, like Bottom, appears to have been fond of acting parts ze 
tear a cat in. I ſuppoſe a ridicule on Hotſpur was defigned. 

| TS ; STEEVENS» 

* But out upon this half-fac'd fellowſhip !] I think this finely ex- 
preſſed, The 1mage is taken from one who turns from another, 
ſo as to ſtand before him with a ſide-face ; which implied neither 
a full conſorting, nor a ſeparation, WAR BURTON. 

cannot think this word rightly explained. It alludes rather to 
dreſs. A coat is ſaid to he faced when part of it, as the ſleeves or 
boſom, is covered with ſomething finer or more ſplendid than the 
main ſubſtance, The mantua-makers ſtill uſe the word. Half- 
fac'd fellowyhip is then * partnerſhip but half-adorned, partner- 
ſup which yet wants half the ſhew of dignities and honours.” 

| | Jonunson. 

I doubt whether the alluſion was to dreſs. Haif-fac'd ſeems 
to have meant paltry. 

So, in K. Jobn: WY WT 

With that half face he would have all my land 
„ A half-Fac'd groat, five hundred pound a year!“ 


I find the ſame phraſe in Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe, 
1593 + with all other odd ends of your half faced Engliſh,” - 


 MaLoxE. 


Vol., V. X Nor. 


46 FIRST PART OF 

Mor. He apprehends 5 a world of figures here, 
But not the form of what he ſhould attend. 
Good couſin, give me audience for a while. 

Hot. I cry you mercy. _ 

Mor. Thoſe ſame noble Seots, 
That are your priſoners, —— 

Hot. T'll keep them all; 
By heaven, he ſhall nor have a Scot of them; 
No, if a Scot would ſave his ſoul; he ſhall not: 
I'll keep them by his hand. A 

Mor. You ſtart away, 
And lend no ear unto my purpoles,— 
Thoſe priſoners you ſhall keep. 

Hot. Nay, I will; that's flat :— 
He ſaid, he would not ranſom Mortimer; 
Forbad my tongue to fpeak of Mortimer ; 
But I will find him when he lies aſleep, 
And in his ear Ill holla—Mortimer ! 
Nay, I'll have a ſtarling ſhall be taught to ſpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 
To keep his anger {fill in motion, 

Wor. Hear you, couſin; a word. 
Hot. All ſtudies here I ſolemnly defy *, 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke : 
? And that ſame ſword-and-buckler prince of Wales, — 
But that I think his father loves him not, 
And would be glad he met with ſome miſchance, 
I'd have him poiſon'd with a pot of ale“. 1 

| Mor. 


5 —g world of figures here,] Figure is here uſed equivocally. 
As it is applied to Rottpur's ſpeech it is a thetorical mode; as op- 
poſed to form, it means appearance or ſhape, Joh xo x. 
15 1 folemnly defy,] One of the ancient ſenſes of the verb, 

o defy, was to refuſe. See vol. ii. p. 90. STEEVENS. 


And that fame favord-and-buckler prince of Wales, ] A royſter or 
turbulent fellow, that fought in taverns, or raiſed diſorders in the 
ſtreets, was called a Swalſh-buckler. In this ſenſe /eyord-and-buct- 

ler is uſed here. Jounsow. g 
—poiſon'd cuith a pot of ale.) Dr. Grey ſuppoſes this to be 
fard in alluſion to Caxton's Accent off King John's 9. 15 
Axton; 


RING HENRY IV. 


Mor. Farewel, kinſman! I will talk to you; 
When you are better temper'd to attend. 
North. Ys what a waſp-ſtung * and impatient 
00 | 
Art thouy to break into this woman's mood; 
Tying thine eat to no tongue but thine own ? I 
Hit: Why, look you, I amr whipp'd and ſcourg'd 
with rods, i LH, be 1:57 
Nettled, and ſtung with-piſmites; when I hear 
Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke. : 
In Richard's time, —W hat do you call the place ?— 
A plague upor't!—it is in Gloſterſhire j— 
'Twas where the mad-cap duke his uncle kept, 
His uncle York ;—where I firſt bow'd my knee 
Unto this king of ſmiles} this Bolingbroke, 
When you and he came back from Ravenſpurg. 
North. At Berkley caſtle. 
Hut. You fay true: | | 
Why, what a candy'd deal of couttefy.. | 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me! 
ook, — rohen his“ infant fortune came to age, 
And, — gentle Harry Perg, — and, kind coufin, — | 
O, the devil take ſuch cozeners - God forgive 
* me! 6 , 
Good uncle, tell your tale, for I have done. 


Wors 


Cexton's Frufus Tempotunt, 18 15, fol. 62.) but T rather think it 

has reference to the low company (drinkers of ale) with whom the 

priace ſpent ſo much of his time in the meaneſt taverns. 
| | 0 STEEVENE. 

3 IV hy, wvhat a wvaſþ-ſtung and 22 Fool) Thus the quarto 
1598; and ſurely it aflords a more obvious meaning than the folio, 
which reads: —— <vaſþ-tongued, That Shakſpeare knew the 
iting of a waſp was not fituated in its mouth may be learned from 
the following paſſage in the Winter's Tale, act i. fc, 22: — is 
goads, thorns, nettles, tails of waſh.” SrEEVENsõ. 
i fortune came to age] Alluding to what paſſed 
in King Richard, act ii. ſc. 3. Jon ns0N. | 
7e devil take ſuch eozeners !] So, in Two Tragedics in 
Dꝛe, &c. 1601: CEO WEE 

« Come pretty "—_ cozened by grim death.” 
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Mor. Nay, if you have not, to't again; 
We'll ſtay your leiſure. 
Hot. I have done, i'faith. 


Mor. Then once more to your Scottiſh priſoners, 
Deliver them up without their ranſom ſtraight, 
And make the Douglas' ſon your only mean 
For powers in Scotland; which, — for divers reaſons, 
Which I ſhall ſend you written, —be aſſur'd, 

Will eafily be granted. Vou, my lord, — [| To North, 
Your ſon in Scotland being thus employ'd,— 
Shall ſecretly into the boſom creep 

Ot that ſame noble prelate, well belov'd, 
The archbiſhop. 

Hot. Of York, is't not ? 

Wor. True; who bears hard 2 9 
His brother's death at Briſtol, the lord Scroop. 
* I ſpeak not this in. eſtimation, 

As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and ſet down; 

And only ſtays but to behold the. face 

Of that occaſion that ſhall bring it on. 


Again, in Monfieur Thomas, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
"y couſin, 
& Coxen thyſelf no more,” 
Again, in The Docunfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601 : 
« To ſee my couſfn cozen'd in this ſort.— STEEVEXs, 
* 1 fpeak not this in efliimation,] Effimation for conjecture. But 
between this and the foregoing verſe it appears there were ſome 
lines which are now loſt, For, conſider the ſenſe. What was it 
that was ruminated, plotted, and ſet down ? Why, as the text ſtands 
at preſent, that the archbiſhop bore his brother's death hardly. It 
is plain then that they were ſome conſequences of that reſentment 
which the ſpeaker informs Hotſpur of, and to which his coneluſion 
of, I ſpeak not this by conjecture, but on good proof, mult be referred. 
But ſome player, I ſuppoſe, thinking the ſpeech too long, {truck 
them out. WAR BURTON. . 
If the editor had, before he wrote his note, read ten lines ſor- 
ward, he would have ſeen that nothing is omitted. Worceſter 
gives a dark hint of a conſpiracy, Hotſpur ſmells it, that i, 
gueſſes it. Northumberland reproves him for not ſuſſering Wor- 
ceſter to tell his deſign, Hotſpur, according to the vehemence oi 
his temper, ſtill follows his own conjecture. Joungon» 
| Tt 


* 
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Hot. 1 ſmell it; upon my life, it will do well. 
North. Before the game's afoot, thou till 3 let'ſt 
ſlip. 
Hot. Why, it cannot chuſe but be a noble plot :— 
And then the power of Scotland, and of York, 
To join with Mortimer, ha? 
Mor. And fo they ſhall. 
Hot. In faith, it is exceedingly well aim'd. 
Wor. And *tis no little reaſon bids us ſpeed, 
To ſave our heads * by raiſing of a head: 
For, .bear ourſelves as even as we can, 
„The king will always think him in our debt; 
And think we think ourſelves unſatisfy'd, 
Till he hath found a time to pay us home. 
And ſee already, how he doth begin 
To make us ſtrangers to his looks of love. 
Hot. He does, Be does; we'll bereveng'd on him. 
Wor. Coufin, farewell :—No further go in this, 
Than I by letters ſhall direct your courſe. * 
When time is ripe, (which will be ſuddenly) 
I'll ſteal to Glendower, and lord Mortimer; 
Where you and Douglas, and our powers at once, 
(As I will faſhion it) ſhall happily meet, 
To bear our fortunes in our own ſtrong arms, : 
Which now we hold at much uncertainty, - + 
North. Farewel, good brother: We ſhall thrive, I 
_ truſt, 3 
Hot. Uncle, adieu: — O, let the hours be ſhort, 
Till fields, and blows, and groans applaud our ſport! 
I [Exent. 


7 . Htip.] To let flip, is to looſe the greyhound. 
5 | OHRNSON. 
) raifing of a bead:] A head is a body of forces. 
FA | OHNSON«, 

5 The king xvill always &c.] This is a natural deſcription of the 
ſtate of mind between thoſe that have conferred, and thoſe that 
have received obligations too great to be ſatisfied. 

That this would be the event of Northumberland's diſloyalty, 
was predicted by. king Richard in the former play, Jouxson. 
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nne 
As inn yard at Rocheſter. 
Enter a Carrier, with a lanthorn in his hand, 


x Car, Heigh ho! An't be not four by the day, 
I'll be hang'd : Charles“ cin is over the new chim- 
| ney, and yet our horſe not pack' d. Whar, oftler! 
Q. [ within]: Anon, anon. | 
1 Car. I pr'ythee, Tom, beat Cut's ? ſaddle, put a 
few flocks in the point; the poor jade is wrung in the 
withers out of all ceſs, FEE 8 


Enter another Carrier, 


2 Car. Peaſe and beans are 9 as dank here as a dog, 


Charles auain] Charles's vain is the vulgar name given to 
the conſtellation' called the bear. It is a corruption of the Chorles 
or Churls wain (Sax ce: nl, a countryman.) REMARKS, 

See alſo Thoreſby's Leeds, p. 268. Epiros. | 

7 —Cut's /addle,—) Cut is the name of a horſe in the Fit 
of Lancaſhire, 1634, and I ſuppoſe was a common one, dee vol, 
iv. p. 208, SrEEvexs. | 
3 out of all ce. The Oxford editor not underſtanding 
this phraſe, has alter'd it to— out of all cafe, As if it were likely 
that a blundering tranſcriber ſhould change ſo common a word as 
caſe for eſs: which, it is probable, he underſtood no more then 
this critic ; but it means oat of all megſure: the phraſe being li- 

hen from a ce/5, tax, or ſubficy ; which being by regular and mo- 
derate rates, when any thing was exorbitant, or out of meaſure, 
it was ſaid to be, out of all ceſs. WARBURTON. 

9 —as danke] i. e. wet, rotten.” Pore. 

In the dite&tions given by Sir Thomas Bodley, for the preſer- 
vation of his library, he orders that the cleanſer thereof ſhould, 
« at leaſt twice a quarter, with clean cloths, firike away the dull 
and moulding of the books, which will not then contipve long 
with it, now it proceedeth chiefly of the newneſs of the forrels, 
which in time will be leſs and leſs dankiſh. Keliquig Bollfianæ 

P. 111, | EDiros. | FF 


0 and 
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and that is the next way to give poor jades the bots: 
this houſe is turn'd upſide down, fince Robin oſtler 


dy'd. To 
1 Car. Poor fellow] never joy d ſince the price of 
oats roſe ; it was the death of him. 

2 Car. I think, this be the moſt villainous houſe in 
all London road fer fleas: I am ftung like a tench*, 

1 Car, Like a tench? by the maſs, there is ne'er a 
king in Chriſtendom could be better bit than I haye 
been ſince the firſt cock. | 

2 Car. Why, they will allow us ne'er a jourden, 
and then we leak in your chimney ; and your cham 
per- lie breeds fleas 3 like a loach. 


| A Car. 

' bots :—] Are worms in the ſtomach of a horſe, Jonysox, 

„The bottes is an yll dyſeaſe, and they lye in a horſe mawe, 
and they be an inche long, white coloured, and a reed heed, and 
as moche as a fyngers ende, and they be quycke and itycke faite in 
the mawe ſyde, it 7 Sea by ſtampynge of the horſe or tom- 
blynge, and in the beginninge there is remedy ynovghe, and if 
they be not cured betyme, they wyll eate thorough his maye and 
Kyll hym.”” #H:itzherbert's Book of Huſbgngry, Ebiros. | 
, bots light upon you, is an imprecation frequently repeated in 
the anonymous play of K. Henry V. as well as in many other 
old pieces, So, in the ancient black letter interlude of the D;/+ 
obedient Child, no date : | 1 | | 

That I wiſhed their bellyes fu l of Zotres." | 
In Reginald Scott, 1584, is “ a charme for the bots in a borſe,”? 
. ' STEEVENS. 

I am. flung lite à teneh,) Why like a tench? I know not, 
wnleſs the ſimiiitude conſiſts in the ſpots of the zench, and thoſe 
made by the bite of vermin. Mal | 

lie à loach.] A loch (Scotch) a lake. WaR BURTON. 

This word, though ſomewhat differently ſpelt, is uſed by Dray- 
ton in the eleyenth ſong of his Polyolbion: _ | 

„As to the graſſer longhi on the Lancaſtrian ſhore,”” 
But how it happens that a late ſhould breed fleas, I cannot explain, 
Standing waters indeed will produce other inſects. 

Perhaps the meaning of the paſſage has been wholly miſtaken, 
and the Carrier means to ſay : - fleas as big as a loach, i. e. reſem- 
bling the fiſh ſo called, in fize. The laach, though ſmall in itſelf, is 
urge it brought into compariſon with a fea. Loaches, which are 
no only uſed as baits for other fiſh, were anciently ſwallowed in 
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z12 FIRST PART OF | 
1 Car. What, oftler! come away, and be hang'd 

come away. | et cad | ky 
2 Car. J have a gammon of baeon, ' and two razes 
of ginger, to be delivered as far as Charing- croſs. 
| rs 1 Car. 


wine as an act of toptts; dexterity. So, Sir Harry Wilkair, 
« — ſwallow Cupids like /oaches.” STEEVENS. 9 

A loach is a ſmall fiſh, which ſpawns very plentifully fever, 
times in a year. So, in a poem by Sir James Lindſay, in praiſe 
of Scotland, about 1550: 
| ©. The rich rivers pleſand and profitabill, 
„% The lay lochies with fiſche of ſundry kyndes.“ 
They are taken in great abundance in the rivulets on the Wilt. 
ſhire Downs, particularly about Ameſbury, where it is ſtill uſual 
to ſwallow'them alive in a glaſs of wine. WRHALLEx. 
The allufion is doubtleſs to the above #/, and Mr. Steevens, 
in the courſe of his extenſive reſearches, may one day find, that 
it either has, or was formerly ſuppoſed to have, when dead, the 
quality of producing fleas in abundance. Dr. Warburton's ex. 
planation, if it may be ſo miſcalled, is almoſt too abſurd to de- 
ſerve contradiction, The Scotch or Iriſh word loch, a lake, is a 
hard guttural ſound, which we have ſoftened into Jowgh: e. g. 
lough (vulgariter lop) leeches, the phyſicians or phlebotomiſts of 
the lake, REMARKS, | | | 

The reader will probably be of opinion that enough already 
has been written on this dirty ſubject. If, however, he wiſhes to 
be further informed, he may ſee the conjecture of the author of 
THz REMARKS, as to the generation of fleas by fiſh, in ſome 
meaſure confirmed in Plixy's Natural Hiſtory, b. ix. c. 47. 
Holland®s tranſlation, Epitor. W 

4 and two razes of ginger, — ] As our author in ſeveral 

aſſages mentions a race £4 ginger, I thqught proper to diſtinguiſh 

it from the raze mentioned here, The former fignifies no more 
than a ſingle root of it; but a raze is the Indian term for a bale of 
it. TaEoOBALD: | 

—— and rwo razes of ginger,—] So, in the old anonymous 
play of Hen, V: he hath taken the great raze of ginger, 
that bouncing Beſs, &c. was to have had.” A dainty race / ginger 
is mentioned in Ben Jonſon's maſque of the Giphes 1 
The late Mr. Warner obſerved to me, that a ſingle root or race 
of ginger, were it brought home entire, as it might formerly have 

cen, and not in ſmall pieces, as at preſent, would have been ſuſ 

Fcient to load a pack-horſe. He quoted Sir Hans Sloane's Intro- 
duction to his Hift. of Jamaica, in ſupport of his aflertion ; and 
added “ that he could diſcover no authority for the word rat in 
the ſenſe appropriated to it by Theobald. | 


A race 


'd 
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1 Car. *Odſbody! * the turkies in my pannier are 


quite ſtarv'd. What, oſtler! A plagueon thee! haſt 


thou never an eye in thy head? canſt not hear? An 
were not as good a deed as drink, to break the pate 
of thee, Iam a very villain, Come, and be hang'd :— 
Haſt no faith in thee ? 


6 Enter Gads-bill. 


Gads. Good morrow, carriers. What's o'clock ? 

Car. I think it be two o'clock. | 

Gads. I pr'ythee, lend me thy lanthorn, to ſee my 
gelding 1n the ſtable, | | 

1 Car. Nay, ſoft, I pray ye; I know a trick 
worth two of that, i'faith. ) 

Gads, 1 pr'ythee, lend me thine. 

2 Car. Ay, when, canſt tell? - Lend me thy lan- 
thorn, quoth a? — marry, P11 ſee thee hang'd firſt. 

Gads. Sirrah carrier, what time do you mean to 
come to London? 


Arace of ginger is a phraſe that ſeems familiar among our comic 
writers, So, in a Lookiug-Glaſs for London and England, 1617 ; 
] have ſpent eleven pence beſides three raſes of ginger,” ——— 
« Here's two raſes more.” STEEVENS. | % 

5 —— the turkies in my panniers are quite flarwed.] Here is a 
fight anachroniſm. Turkies were not brought into England 
till the time of King Henry VIII. MarLone. | 

— Gads-ill This thief receives his title from a place on 
the Kentiſh road, where many robberies have been committed. So, 
in Weſtward Hoe, 1606: 

66 — Why, how lies ſhe ? | 
„ 'Troth, as the way lies over Gadi- hill, very dangerous.” 

Again, in the anonymous play of the Famous Vidlories of Henry 

the Fifth: | | 


And I know thee for a taking fellow 
© Upon Gads-hill in Kent.“ 2 | 
In the year 1558, a ballad entitled * The robery at Gads- 


hill,” was entered on the books of the Stationers Company, 


3's | | SrEEVENS. 
7 Think, it be two o clock. ] The carrier, who ſuſpeQed Gads- 
hill, ſtrives to miſlead him as to the hour; becauſe the firſt obſer. 
vation made in this ſcene is, that it was four o'clock. STEEVERs, 


; | ' ; 2 Car. 
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2 Car. Time enough to go to bed with a candle 1 
warrant thee. - Come, neighbour Mugges, we'll cal 
up the gentlemen; they will along with company 
for they have great charge. [ Exeunt Carriers 


Enter Chamberlain, 


Gade. What, ho! chamberlain ! 

Cham. At hand, quoth pick-purſe. 
ads. That's even as fair as—at hand, quoth the 
chamberlain: for thou varieſt no more from pick. 
ing of purſes, than giving direction dath from la. 
bouring ; thou lay'ſt the plot how ?, 

Cham. God morrow, maſter Gads-hill. It holds 
current, that I told you yeſternight; There's a frank, 


8 At hand, quoth, pick-purſe.] This is a proverbial expreſſion of. 
ten uſed by Green, Naſh, and other writers of the time; in whoſe 
works the cant of low converſation is preſerved, Again, in the 
play of Apius and Virginia, 1575, Haphazard, the vice, fays ; 

% At hand, quoth pickpurſe, here redy am I, 

„ See well to the cutpurſe, be ruled by me.“ 
Again, (as Mr. Malone obſerves) in the Dutcheſs of Suffoll, by 
Heywood, 1631: At hand quoth picipurſe—have you any work 
for'a tyler?” STEEVENS. 0 
9 That's even as fair as—at hand, quoth the chamberlain: for 
thou warieft no more &.] So, in the Life and Death of Gamalie! 
Ratſey, 160; : ** he dealt with the chamberlaine of the houſe 


to learne which way they rode in the morning, which the chan- 


berlaine performed accordingly, and that with great care and dilis 
gence, 2 he knew he ſhould partuke of their fortunes if they 
ſped.“ STEEVENS. | 1 | 
: franklin,—] Is a little gentleman. Jonnson. 
Forteſcue, ſays the editor of the Canterbury Tales, vol. tv. p. 
202. (de L. L. Ang. c. xxix.) deſcribes a frazi#lain to be pater 
Familias—magnis ditatus poſſeſionibrs, He is elaſſed <with (but 
after) the miles and armiger; and is diſtinguiſhed from the Libere 
tenentes and valect ; though, as it ſhould ſeem, the only real dil- 
rinction between him and other freeholders, conſiſted in the — 
neſs of his eſtate. Spelman, in voce Franklein, quotes the fol- 
lowing paſſage from Trivet's French Chronicle. (MSS. Bibl. R. 
8. n. 56.) „Thomas de Brotherton filius Edwardi I. mareſchal- 
lus Anglia, apres la mort ſon pere eſpoſa la fille de an Francheiyn 
aptlee Alice.” The hiſtorian did not think it worth his while 
even to mention the name of the frankelein. KEaitos. 


lin 
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in in the wild of Kent, hath brought three hundred 
marks with him in gold: I heard him tell it to one 
of his company, laſt night at ſupper ; a kind of au- 
ditor; one that hath abundance of charge too, God 
knows what, They are up already, and call for eggs 
and butter * ; They will away preſently. 

Gads. Sirrah, if they meet not with * ſaint Nicho- 
14s? clerks, I'll give thee this nec. 

Cham. No, I'll none of it: I pr'ythee, keep that for 
the hangman; for, I know, thou worthip'ſt faint 
Nicholas as truly as a man of falſhood may. EY 

Gads, What talk'ſt thou to me of the hangman ? 
hang, TY make a fat pair of gallows : tor, if l 
hang, old fir John hangs with me; and, thou know'ſt, 
he's no ſtarveling. Tut! there are other Trojans * that 

thou 


> —— e- call. for eggs and butter : ] Ir appears from the 
Houſehold Book of the H i/th Earl of Northumberland, that butter'd 
gs was the uſual breaktait of my lord and Jady, during the ſeaſon 
of Lent. STEEVENS» 

3 —/1int Nicholas cleris,—] St. Nicholas was the patron ſaint 
of ſcholars : and Nicholas, or Old Nick, is a cant name for the 
devil, Hence he equivocally calls robbers, Sz, Nicholas? clerks. 

| WARBURTON, 

Highwaymen or robbers were ſo called, or St. Nicholas's 
Might r | 
: A mandrake grown under ſome Heavy tree, 
„There, where St. Nicholas knights not loug before 

„% Had dropt their fat axzzgra to the lee,” 
SGlarealus YVadeanus's Panegyrick upon Tom Coryat. 

Grey, 

Again, in Rowley's Match at Midnight, 1633 : I think yon- 
cer come prancing down the hills from Kingſton, a couple of Se. 
Nicholas, clerks,” Again, in A Chriſliau turn'd Turk, 1612 

| „We are prevented; | 
„St. Nichelas's clerks are ſtepp'd up before us.“ 

Again, in The Hollander, a comedy by Glapthorne, 1640 : 
Next it is decreed, that the receivers of our rents and cuſtoms, 
to wit, divers rooks, and St. Nicholas” clerks, &c.—under pain of 

eing carried vp Holborn in a cart, &c.“ STE:vens. © 

This expreſſion probably took its riſe from the pariſh clerks of 
London, who were incorporated into a fraternity or guild, with 
dt, Nicholas for their patron. WHALLEY. - 

* —other Trojan] So, in Love's Labour's Loſi; % fHec- 
tor 
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thou dream'ſt not of, the which, for ſport ſake are 
content to do the profeſſion ſome grace; that would 
if matters ſhould be look'd into, for their own credit 
ſake, make all whole. I am join'd with no foot 
land-rakers, nolong-ſtaff, ſix- penny ſtrikersꝰ; none of 
theſe mad, muſtachio, purple-hu'd malt-worms3; but 


tor was but a Trojan in reſpect of this.” Trojan in both theſe in. 
ſtances had a cant ſignification, and perhaps was only a more Cre. 
ditable term for a thief, So again, in Love's Labour's Lift: 
„ ——— unleſs you play the Hong Trojan, the poor wench is cal 
away.“ STEEVENS. 

an join'd with no foot land rakers,—] That is, with 
no padders, no wanderers on foot. No long-fla fixepenny ſtri. 
ters, no fellows that infeſt the road with long ſtaffs, and knock 
men down for fix-pence. None of thoſe mad, muſtachio, purple. bud 
»alt-worms, — none of thoſe whoſe faces are red with drinking ale, 

| OHNSON, 
6 Jr penny flrikers ;—) A firiker had fn cant ſigni- 
fication with which at preſent we are not exactly acquainted, It 
is uſed in ſeveral of the old plays. I rather believe in this place, 
no fix-penny ſiriker ſignifies, not one who would content himſelf to bor. 
row, f. c. rob you for the ſake of fix-pence. That to borrow was the 
cant phraſe for to ſeal, is well known, and thit to frike likewiſe 
fignified to borrow, let the following paſſage in Shirley's Gentle. 
man of Venice confirm: | 
| © Cor. You had beſt aſſault me too. 
„% Mal. I muſt borrow money, 
And that ſome call a ſtriking, &c,” 
Again, in Glapthorne's Hollander, 1640: 
& The only ſhape to hide a friker in.?“ 
Again, in an old MS. play entitled, The Second Maiden Tragedy : 
6 one that robs the mind, | 
Twenty times worſe than any highway friker.” 
3 | | | STEEVENS, 

In Greene's Art of Coneycatching, 1592, under the table of 
Cant Expreſſions uſed by Thieves : ** ——the cutting a pocket or 
picking a purſe, is called friking.” Again: — who taking a 
proper 2 to be his prentice, to teach him the order of friking 
and foiſting.” Corli xs. 

Z malt-<worms : 


] This cant term for a tipplerI find in 


the Life and Death of Tack Straw, 1593: ** You ſhall purchaſe 
the prayers of all the alewives in town, for ſaving a malt-worm and 
a cuſtomer,” Again, in Gammer Gurton's Needle, STEEVENS. 


with 
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with nobility, and tranquility ;'4 burgomaſters, and 
orcat oneyers; ſuch as can hold in; ſuch as will 


ſtrike 


A byrgomafters, and great oneyers; — ]! Perhaps, 
oneraires, truſtees, or commiſſioners ;” ſays Mr. Pope, But how 
this word comes to admit of any ſuch conſtruction, I am at a loſs 
to know. To Mr. Pope's ſecond conjecture, “ of cunning men 
that look ſharp, and aim well,” I have nothing to reply ſeriouſly : 
hut chooſe to drop it. The reading which I have ſubſtituted, I 
owe to the friendſhip of the ingenious. Nicholas Hardinge, 
Eſq. A moneyer is an officer of the mint, who makes coin, and 
delivers out the king's money. Moneyers are alſo taken for bankers, 
or thoſe that make it their trade to turn and return money, Ei- 
ther of theſe acceptations will admirably ſquare with our author's 
context, THEOBALD». | | 

This is a very acute and judicious attempt at emendation, and 
is not undeſervedly adopted by Dr. Warburton. Sir Thomas Han- 
mer reads great owners, not without equal or greater likelihood of 
truth, I know not howeyer whether any Tg 1s neceſſary ; 
Gads-hill tells the Chamberlain, that he is joined with no mean 
wretches, but <vith burgoma/ters and great ones, or as he terms 
them in merriment by a cant termination, great oncyers, or great- 
one-ters, as we ſay, privateer, auctioncer, circuiteers This is, I 
fancy, the whole of the matter. Jounson. 

By onyers, (for ſo I believe the word ought to be written) I un- 
derſtand publick accountants; men poſſeſſed of large ſums of money 
belonging to the ſtate. It is the courſe of the Court of Exchequer, 
when the ſheriff makes up his accounts for iſſues, amerciaments, 
and meſne profits, to ſet upon his head 9. 11. which denotes onera- 
tur niſi habeat ſuſſicientem exonerationem : he thereupon becomes the 
king's debtor, and the parties peravaile (as they are termed in law) 
tor whom he anſwers, become his debtors, and are diſcharged as 
with reſpect to the king. FTE 

To ſettle accounts in this manner, is ſtill called in the Ex- 
chequer to ozy ; and from-hence Shakſpeare ſeems to have form- 
ed the word onyers.— The Chamberlain had a little before mention- 
ed, among the travellers whom he thought worth plundering, an 
officer of the Exchequer, . a kind of auditor, one that hath abun- 
dance of charge too—God knows what.” This interpretation 
is further confirmed by what Gads-hill ſays in the next ſcene ;— 
* There's money of the king's coming down the hill; *tis going 
to the king's Exchequer.” MaLonE. 

5 ——;ſuch as will ſtrite ſooner than ſpeak ; and ſpeak ſooner than 
drink; and drink ſooner than froy : According to the ſpeci- 
men given us in this play, of this diſſolute gang, we have no rea- 
lon to think they were e/5 ready to drink than ſpeak. Beßde ix 1s 
Plain, 
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ſtrike ſooner than ſpeak, and ſpeak ſooner this 
drink, and drink ſooner than pray: And yet Ilie; * 
they pray continually unto their ſaint, the common. 
wealth; or, rather, not pray to her, but prey on her: 
for they ride up and downon her, and make her thei; 
boots. 

Cham. What, the common-wealth their boots J will 
ſhe hold out water in fonl way? 

Gads. She will, the will; juſtice hath liquor 
her. We ſteal as in a caſtle”, cock- ſure; 5 we have 
the receipt of fern- ſeed, we walk inviſible, 
| Cham; 


plain, a natural gradation was here intended to be given of theit 
actions, relative to one another. But what has Speaking, drinking, 
and praying to do with one anther ? We ſhould certainly read 
think in both places inſtead of /#i/z4; and then we have a very re. 
gular and humorous climax. T hey vill flrike Jooner than ſpeal; 
and ſpeat Sooner than think ; aud think ſooner than pray. By which 
laſt words is meant, that © though perhaps they may now 4nd ther 
reflect on their crimes, they will never repent of them.“ The 
Oxford editer has dignified this correction by bis adoption of it, 
| ARBURTON, 

T am in doubt about this paſſage. There is vet a part uner- 
wlained,. What is the meaning of /uch as can hold in ? lt èannot 
mean ſuch as can #eep their own ſecrtt, tor they will, he ſays, /peat 
ſooner than bh,: it cannot mean /uch as vill go calmly to work 
avithout unneceſſary violence, ſugh as is uſed by long-faff firikers, 
for the following part wi 


rt will not ſuit with this meaning; and though 
we ſhould read by tranſpoſition /zch as vill ſpcaſt ſooner than ftrite; 
the chmax will not proceed regularly. ] muſt leave it as it is. 
JOHNSON, 
duch as car hold in, may mean, ſuch as can curb old-father antic 
the law, or ſuch as w:ll not blah, Mr Fus. | | 
Turbereile's Boot on Hunting, 1575, p. 37, mentions huntfmen 
on horſeback to make young hounds . hol? i» and cloſe” to the old 
ones: fo Gads-hill may mean, that he is joined with ſuch compa: 
nions as will Hola in. or keep and ſtick cloſe to one another, and 
fuch as are men of deeds, and not of words; and yet they love to 
talk and ſpeak their mind freely better than to drink. Torrer. 
6 Se ab, he well 3 jufkice hath liquor” d her. — A ſatire on 
chicane in courts of juſtice; which ſupports ilł men in their vio- 
lations of the law, under the very cover of it. WaRBURTOx. 
7 mw—&sitdaca/e; This was once a proverbial phraſe. 


So, in the Little French Lawyer, of Beaumont and Fletcher: hat 
Et: « Tha 
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Cham. Nay, by my faith; I think, youare more be- 
nolden to the night, than to fern- ſeed for your walk- 
jig invifible. 

Gads. Give me thy hand: thou ſhalt have a ſhare 
o our purchaſe?, as I ama true man 

Cham. Nay, rather let me have it, as you arc a 
falſe thief. | | 

Gads. Go to; Homo is a common name to all 

Men. 


« That noble courage we have ſcen, and we 
„ Shall fight as in a caſtle.” - | 
Perhaps Shakſpeare means, we ſteal with as much ſecurity as 
the ancient Inhabitants of caſles, who had thoſe ſtrong holds to 
fly to for protection and defence againſt the laws. So, in K. 
ies VI. P. 1. actin. ic. 1: 
Ves, an outlaw in a coftle keeps, 
« And uſeth it to patronage his .“ STrevens. 
re have the receipt of fern. ſecd ] Fern is one of thoſt 
plants which have their ſeed on the back of the leaf fo ſmall as to 
eſcape the fight. Thoſe who perceived that ern was propagated 
by ſemination, and yet could never ſee the ſeed, were much at a 
loſs for a ſolution of the difficulty: and as wonder always endea- 
rours to augment itſelf, they afcribed to fern-/ced many ſtrange 
properties, ſome of which the ruſtick virgins have not yet forgot- 
ten or exploded. Jon nson. 
This circumſtance relative to ru: ſced is alluded to ia Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Inn : | 
66 had you Gyges' ring, 
% Orthe herb that gives inviſtoilty 2” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's New Inn: 
a; I had 
© No medicine, fir, to go invifible, 
«© No fern-ſeed in my pocket.“ 
Again, in P. Holland's Tranilaiion of Pliny, b. xxvii. ch. : 
Of ferne be two kinds, and they beare neither floure nor feed.“ 
STEEVENS. 
9. —purchaſe—] Is the term uſed in law for any thing not 
inherited but acquired. JoHNsoON. 
Purchaſe was anciently the cant term for ſtolen goods. So, in 
Henry V. act iii: | 
„They will ſteal any thing, and call it purchaſe,” 
Bo, Chaucer : | | 
„And robbery is holde purchaſe.” STrevens, x 
Homo is a— name &c.] Gads-hill had promiſed as keg. 
vas a true man; the Chamberlain wills him to promiſe rather 5 
. 7. Ts 
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4% men.—Bid the oftler bring my gelding out oft 
13 ſtable. Fare wel, you muddy knave. * Baan 
i S C E N E II. 

bl The road by Cad vil. 

bY Enter Prince Henry, Poins, and Peto. 

11 Poins. Come, ſhelter, ſhelter ; I have remoy'q 
fl 1 Falſtaff's horſe, and he frets like a gumm'd velvet, 
Wo P. Henry. Stand cloſe. , Fi IRA 

if Enter Falſaff 


Fa]. Poins! Poins, and be hang'd ! Poins ! 
P. Henry. Peace, ye fat-kidney'd raſcal ; What a 
brawling doſt thou keep ? 


Fal. What, Poins! Hal! 


P. Henry. He is walk'd up to the top of the hill; 
Fll go ſeek#him. 3 


Fal. J am accurſt to rob in that thief's company: 
the raſcal hath remov'd my horſe and ty'd him! 
know not where. If I travel but ; four foot by the 
{quare further afoot, Iſhall break my wind. Well, 

ER. doubt 


falſe thief; to which Gads-hill anſwers, that though he might hare 
reaſon to change the word ve, he might have ſpared man, tor 
homo is a name common to all men, and among others to thieve:. 
5 Jouxsox. 
Homo is a name common to all men.] This is a quotation from 
Lilh's Grammar; and I believe is not the only one from that 
book, which, therefore, Mr. Capell ſhould have added to lui 
Shakſperiana. L. ; Ds | 
le a gumm'd velvet.) This alluſian we often meet wit! 
in the old comedies. So, in the Malecontent, 1606: * Vil come 
among you, like gam into taffata, to fret, fret,” STEEVENS» 
bor foot by the ſgnare— ] The thought is humor. 
ous, and alludes to his bulk: infinuating, that his legs bein? 
four foot aſunder, when he advanced four foot, this put togethe! 
made four foot ſquare, WARBURTON, 
1 


1am 
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doubt not but to die a fair death for all this, if I ſcape 
hanging for killing that rogue. I have forſworn his 
company hourly any time this two and twenty year, 
and yet I am bewitch'd with the rogue's company. If 
the raſcal have not given me 4 medicines to make me 
love him, I'll be hang'd ; it could not be elſe ; I have 
drunk medicines.—Poins!—Hal!—a plague upon 
you both !-—Bardolph !—Peto !—PII ftarve ere I'II 
rob a foot further. An *'twere not as good a deed as 
drink, to turn true man, and to leave theſe rogues, 
] am the verieſt varlet that ever chew'd with a tooth. 
Eight yards of uneven ground, is three ſcore and ten 
miles afoot with me; and the ſtony-hearted villains 
know it well enough: A plague upon't, when thieves 
cannot be true to one another! | 7hey whiſtle] Whew ! 
—A plague upon you all ! Give me my horſe, you 
rogues ; give me my horſe, and be hang'd. 

P. Henry. Peace, ye fat-guts! lye down; lay thine 
ear cloſe to the ground, and liſt it thou canſt hear the 
tread of travellers. . | 
Fil. Have you any levers to lift me up again, be- 
ing down? 'Sblood, I'll not bear mine own fleſh fo far 


I am in doubt whether there is ſo much humour here as is ſuſ- 
pected : Four foot by the ſquare is probably no more than four foot 
by a rule, JOaNs0N. NEED | 
5 Dr. Johnſon is certainly right. Biſhop Corbet ſays in one of 
is poem: | 
&« Some tavelve foot by the ſquare.” FARMER. 
All the old copies read by the /quire, which points out the ety- 
mology—e/quierre, Fr. The ſame phraſe occurs in the Winter's 
Tale: ** not the worſt of the three, but jumps twelve foot 
and a half by the ſquare.” STEEVENS, 

+ ——medicines to make me love him, ——] Alluding ta the 
vulgar notion of lave-powder. Jonnson. | 

5 rob a foot further. J This is only a ſlight error, 
which yet has run through all the copies. We ſhould read —raþ 
a foot. So we now ſay—rxb on. JQKNSON. 2 
Why may it not mean, I coil not go a foot further to rob ? 

| 8 ST EEVENS. 


Vol. vv. £1590, 12" % x ofngk 
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afoot again, for all the coin in thy father's exchequer, 
What a plagye mean ye, 5 to colt me thus ? 

P. Henry. Thou lieſt, thou art not colted, thou art 
uncolted. | 

Fal. I pr'ythee, good prince Hal, help me to my 
horſe ; good king's ſon. a 
P. Henry. Out, you rogue! ſhall I be your oftler } 
Fal. Go, hang thyſelf in thy own 7 heir-apparent 
garters! If I be ta'en, I'll peach for this. An J have 
not ballads made on you all, and ſung to filthy tunes, 
let a cup of ſack be my poiſon; When a jeſt is ſo 
torward, and afoot too I hate it. : 


Enter Gads-hill, 


| Gads. Stand. F 
Fal. So 1 do, againſt my will. 
Poins. O, tis our ſetter ; I know his voice, 


Enter Bar dolpbh. 


| Bardolph, What news? | 


Gads, Caſe ye, caſe ye; on with your viſors; 
there's money of the king's coming down the hill, 
tis going to the king's exchequer. 

Fal. Youlie, you rogue; tis going to the-king's 
tavern. 

Gads. There's enough to make us all. 

Fal. To be hang'd. 


0 col. Is to fool, to trick; but the prince taking 
it in another ſenſe, oppoſes it by uncolt, that is, 15 | 
6 OHNSON, 

In the firſt of theſe ſenſes it is uſed by Naſhe, in Have 4vith you 

20 Saffron Walden, &c. 1596 : “His maſter fretting and chaffin 

to be thus colted of both of them, &c.” Again, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Loyal Subjc :-© What, are we bobb'd thus (till? colt 
ed and carted ?” STEEVENS, "+ "$5 v8 ; 

7 — heir-afparent garters !=——] 4 He may hang himſelf in 

his own garters” is a proverb in Ray's Collection. STEEVENS» 


P . Hen). f 
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P. Henry. Sirs, you four ſhall front them in the 
narrow lane; Ned Poins, and I, will walk lower: if 
they ſeape from your encounter, then they light on 
us. 

Peto. But how many be there of them? 

Gads. Some eight, or ten. 

Ful. Zounds ! will they not rob us? 

P. Henry. What, a coward, fir John Paunch ? 

Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your grand- 
father; but yet no coward, Hal. 

P. Henry. Well, we leave that to the proof, 

Poins. Sirrah Jack, thy horſe ſtands behind the 
hedge ; when thou need'ſt him, there thou ſhalt find 
him, Farewel, and ſtand faſt. 

Fal. Now cannot I ftrike him, if I ſhould be 
hang'd. 

p Henry. Ned, where are our diſguiſes ? 

Poins, Here, hard by ; ſtand cloſe. 

Fal. Now, my maſters, happy man be his dole'®, 
ſay I; every man to his buſineſs. 


| Enter T; ravellers. 


Trav. Come, neighbour; the boy ſhall lead our 
horſes down the hill: we'll walk atoot a while, and 
eaſe our legs. 


Thieves. Stand. 


9 —dole,——] The portion of alms diſtributed at Lambeth 
palace gate is at this da called the dole. In Jonſon's 4lchemi/, 
Subtle charges Face wide perverting his maſter's charbable inten- 
tions by he the dole beer to agua- vitæ men. Sir J. HawxrIng 

So, in the Coſtly Whore, 1633 : 
we came thinking 
1010 We ſhould have ſome dle at the biſhop's funeral.“ 

in: 
© Goto the back gate, and you thall have dole.” See 
vol. iv, p. 312. STEBVENS. A | 
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Trav, Jeſu bleſs us ! | 

Fal. Strike; down with thee? cut the villaing 
throats; Ah! whorſon caterpillars ! bacon-feg 
knaves! they hate us youth : down with them; 
fleece them. 

Trav. O, we are undone, both we and ours, for 
ever. 

Fal. Hang ye, gorbellied knaves :; Are ye un. 
done? No, ye fat chuffs*; I would, your ſtore wer, 
here! On, bacons, on! What, ye knaves? young men 
muſt live: You are grand- jurors, are ye? We'll jure 
ye i'faith. [Here they rob and bind them. [Ex 


2 w—gorbellied- ] i. e. fat 5 corpulent. 
See the Gloſſary to Kennet” 's Parochial Antiquities, 

This word is likewiſe uſed by fir Thomas North in = tranila. 
tion of Plutarch. 

Naſh, in his Haie <vith yon to Saffron Walden, ak, ſays:— 
« O 'tis an unconſcionable gorbellied volume, bigger bull'd than 
a Dutch hoy, and far more boiſterous and cumberſome than a 
payre of dwiſſers omnipotent galeaze breeches.” Again, in the 
Weakeſt goes to the Mail, 1618: M hat are theſe thick-ſkinn'd, 
heavy-purs d, gorbellied churles mad?“ STeEvens. 

a -ye fat chutts ; ] This term of contempt is always 
applied to rich and avaricious pope. So, in the My 2095 Looking 
Glafs, 1638: | 


the chuff's crowns, 

* Impriſon'd in his ruſty cheſt, &c.” 
The derivation of the word is ſeid to be uncertain, Perhaps it i 
a corruption of chorgh, a thieviſh bird that collects its prey on thc 
ſea ſhore, , So, in Chaucer's Aſſemble of Foules : 

* The thief the chough, and eke the chatt'ring pie.“ 
Sir W. Davenant, in his Zu/t Italian, 1630, has the ſame term: 
| © They're rich chonghs, they ve ſtore 

« Of villages and plough'd earth.“ 


| And fir Epicure Mammon, in the Alchemiſt, being aſked who 


had cobb'd | him, anſwers, © a kind of choughs, fir.” STEEvBN. 

The name of the Corniſh bird is pronounced by the natives 
chow, Chuff is the fame word with c. both ſignifying a clown, 
and being in all probability derived from a Saxon word of the 
latter ſound, REMARKS, | | | | 


I tet 


5 
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Enter prince Henry, and Poins. 


p. Henry. The thieves have bound the true men; 
Now could thou and I rob the thieves, and go merrily 
to London, it would be argument for a week, laughter 
for a month, and a good jeſt for ever. 

Poins, Stand cloſe, I hear them coming. 


Enter thieves again. 


Fil. Come, my maſters, let us ſhare, and then to 
korſe before day. An the prince and Poins be not two 
arrant cowards, there's no equity ſtirring : there's no 
more valour in that Poins, than in a wild duck, 

P. Henry, Your money. 

Poins. Villains! | 

[ As they are ſharing, the Prince and Poins ſet upon 
them, They all run away; and Falſtaff, after a 
blow or two, runs away too, leaving the booty bc- 
hind him, | | 

P. Henry. Got with much eaſe. Now merrily to 

horſe: 2 
The thieves are ſcatter'd, and poſſeſs'd with fear 
So ſtrongly, that they dare not meet each other; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. 


the true men: —1 In the old plays a true man is al- 
ways ſet in oppoſition to a thief, So, in the ancient Morality 
called Hycke Scorner, bl. I. no date: | 
© And when me lilt to hang a ue man —— 
*© Theves I can help out of pryſon,” 
Agi'n, in the Four Prenticcs of London, 1632 : 
Fa No true man, try if thou can'ſt rob a thicf.” 
gain: a b SIN 
„ Sweeet wench, embrace a true man, ſcorn a h. 
dee vol. ii. p. 120. STEEVENS. 
* ——argument for a wweet,—] Argument is ſubject matter 
far a drama, So, in the ſecond part of * play: 
For all my part has been but as a . 
Acting that argument. See vol. iii. p. 8g, vol. iv. 
Pr 372, STEEVENS, . 
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36 FIRST PART OF 
Away, good Ned. Falſtaff ſweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along: 


Wer't not for laughing, I ſhould pity him. 
| Prins, How the rogue roar'd! _. [ Exeunt, 


8 C E NE - 'HE, 
Warkworth, A room in the caſtle, 
Enter Hotſpur, reading a letter. 


——But, for mine own part, my lord, I could be well 
contented to be there, in reſpect of the love I bear you 
houſe, He could be contented, —W hy, is he not then} 
In reſpect of the love he bears our houſe :—he hey 
in this, he loves his own barn better than he loves 
our houſe. Let me ſee ſome more. The purpoſe you 
undertake, is dangerous. —W hy, that's certain; tis dan- 
gerous to take a cold, to ſleep, to drink; but I tell | 
you, my lord fool, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck 
this flower, ſafety. The purpoſe you undertake, is danger. 
oe; the friends you have named, uncertain ; the time ii. 


felf unſorted ; and your whole plot too light, for the cui. 


terpoize of ſo great an oppaſition.— Say you ſo, ſay you 
ſo? I ſay unto you again, you are a ſhallow cowardly 
hind, and you lie. What a lack-brain is this? By 
the Lord, our plot is a good plot, as ever was laid; 
our friends true and conſtant : a good plot, good 
triends, and full of expectation: an excellent plot, 
very good friends. What a froſty-ſpirited rogue is 
this? Why, my lord of York * commends the plot, 
and the general courſe of the action. By this hand, 


Enter Hotſpur, reading a letter.] This letter was from 
George Dunbar, earl of March, in Scoiland, 
Mr. Epwarps's MS, Notes. 
ij lord of Yorke] Richard Scroop, archbiſhop of 
Vork. STEEVENS, a | | 


it 
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if I were now by this raſcal, I could brain him with 
his lady's fan. Is there not my father, my uncle, 
and myſelf ? lord Edmund Mortimer, my lord of 
York, and Owen Glendower? Is there not, befides, 
the Douglas? Have I not all their letters, to meet 
me in arms by the ninth of the next month? and are 
they not, ſome of them, ſet forward already ? What 
a pagan raſcal is this? an infidel? Ha] you ſhall ſee 
now, in very fincerity of fear and cold heart, will he 
to the king, and lay open all our proceedings. O, 
could divide myſelf, and go to buffets, for moving 
ſuch a diſh of ſkimm'd milk with ſo honourable an 
action! Hang him! let him tell the king, we are 
prepared ; I will ſet forward to-night, 


Enter Lady Percy, 


How now, Kate? I muſt leave you within theſe two 
hours. | A | 
| Lady 


7 T could brain him with his lady's fun.] Mr. Ed- 
wards obſerves, in his Canons of Criticiſm, ** that the ladies in our 
author's time wore fans made of feathers, See Ben Jonſon's Every 
Man out of his Humour, act ii. fc. 2: 

„This feather grew in her ſweet far ſometimes, tho? now it be 
my poor fortune to wear it.“ 

So again, in Cynthia's Rewels, act iii. ſc. 4: 

66 — — for a garter, 
% Or the leaſt feather in her bounteous fax.” 
Again, as Mr, Whalley obſerves to me, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Wit at ſeweral Weapons, act v. 
6 Wer't not better . 
„% Your head were broke with /' handle of a fun 

See the wooden cut in a note on a paſſage in the Merry Wives 
of Windſor, act ii. ſc. 2. and the figure of Marguerite” de France 
DucheSe de Savoie, in the fifth vol. of Montfaucon's Monarchie de 
7 Fe In, STEEVENS. 

3 Hang him ! let him tell the king, we are ed.] I would 
point thus: “ Hang him! let — tell the ee are pre · 
pared.” Let him divulge our plot to the king when he will—1 
care not; we are prepared. MaLONE. - : 

9 How now, Kate? — ] Shakſpeare either miſtook the name 
of Horſpur's wife, (which was not Katharine, but Elizabeth) or 

© EG elſe 
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Lady. O my good lord, why are you thus alone? 
For what offence have I, this fortnight, been 
A baniſh'd woman from my Harry's bed? 
Tell me, ſweet lord, what is't that takes from thes 
Thy ſtomach, pleaſure, and thy golden fleep: ; 
Why doſt thou bend thine eyes upon the earth ; 
And ſtart ſo often, when thou fit'ſt alone? 


Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy checks ; 


And given my treaſures, and my rights of thee, 
To thick-ey'd muſing, and curs'd melancholy ? 
In thy faint ſlumbers, I by thee have watch'd, 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars: 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding ſteed ; 
Cry, Courage Ito the field! And thou haſt talk'd . 
Of ſallies, and retires? ; of trenches, tents, 
Of paliſadoes, frontiers *, parapets; 


Of 


elſe deſignedly changed it, out of the remarkable fondneſs he 
ſeems to have had for the familiar appellation of Kate, which he is 
never weary of repeating, when he has once introduced it; as in 
this ſcene, the ſcene of Katharine and Petruchio, and the courtſhip 
between king Henry V. and the French Prince/s. The wife of 
Hotſpur was the lady Elizabeth Mortimer, fiſter to Roger earl of 
March, who was declared preſumptive heir to the crown by king 
Richard II. and aunt to Edmund earl of March; who is intro- 
duced in this play by the name of lord Mortimer. SrEEVExs. 

1 golden ſle /] So in HalPs Chronicle, Richard III: 
„che needed now no more once for that cauſe eyther to wake 
or breake hys golden /leepe.”” HenpeRSON, | 

3 and retires; — ] Retires are retreats. So, in Dray- 
ton's Polyolbion, ſong 10: 4 their ſecret ſafe retire.” Agaig, 
in Holinſhed, p. 960 : * — the Frenchmen's flight, (for manic 
ſo termed their ſudden tire) Kc. STEEVENS. | 

4 =——frontier——) For frontiers fir Thomas Hanmer, and 
aſter him Dr. Warburton, read very plauſibly— fortins. Jon Nsox. 

Plauſible as this is, it is apparently erroneous, and therefore 


mnneceſſary, Frontiers former y meant not only the bounds of 


diflerent territories, but alſo the Forzs built along, or near thoſe li- 
mits. In Ive's Practice of Fortification, p'inted in 1589, p. 1. 


it is ſaid; © A forte not placed where it were needful, might 


Kantly be accounted for frontier,” Again, p. 21: In the 
| at | Hr eticns 
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Of bafiliſks* „of cannon, culverin; 

Of priſoners' ranſom, and of ſoldiers ſlain, 

And all the *currents of a heady fight. 

Thy ſpirit within thee hath been ſo at war, 

And thus hath ſo beſtir'd thee in thy fleep, 

That beads of ſweat have ſtood upon thy brow, 

Like bubbles in a late-diſturbed ſtream : _ 

And in thy face ſtrange motions have appear'd, 

Such as we ſee when men reſtrain their breath 
On ſome great ſudden haſte, O, what portents are 

theſe ? 

Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 

And I muſt know it, elſe he loves me not. 2 
Hot. What, ho! is Gilliams with the packet gone I 


Enter Kran. 


Serv. He is, my lord, an hour ago. 
Hot. Hath Butler brought thoſe horſes from the 


ſheriff? 
Serv. One horſe, my lord, he brought even now. 


Hot. What horſe? a roan, a crop-car, is it not? 
Serv. It is, my lord, 
Hot. That roan ſhall be my throne. 
Well, I will back him ſtraight : O eſperance !— _ 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. | Exit Serv. 


Frontiers 9 by the late emperor Charles the Fifth, divers of 
their walles having given way, &e.“ P. 34: It ſhall not be 
neceſſary to make the bulwarkes in townes ſo great as thoſe in 
royall frontiers.” P. 40: © When as any open towne or other 
inhabired place is to be fortified, whether, the ſame be to be made 
a royal frontier, or to be meanly defended, &c.” This account of 
the word will, I hope, be thought ſufficient. STEEvEns. 
s Of bafilifts, —] A bafiliſk is a cannon of a particular kind. 
- Bo, in Ram-alley, 1611: 
„% My cannons,, demi-cannons, bail As, &c."? 
Again, in the Devil's Charter, 1607 : 
*© ———— are thoſe two bafilifts 
Already mounted on their carriages ?“ 
Again, in Holioſhed, p. 816; ſetting his Zaſfliſces 
and other cannon in the mouth of the baie.” See likewiſe Holin- 


med's Deſcription of 1 p. 198, 199. OTEEVENS, 
4 Lady. 


330 FIRST PART OF 
Lady. But hear you, my lord. 
Hot. What ſay'ſt thou, my lady? 
Lady. What is it carries you away ? | 
Hot. Why, my. horſe, my love, my horſe, 
Lady. * Out, you mad-headed ape ! | 
A weazle hath not ſuch a deal of ſpleen, 
As you are toſt with, e 
In ſooth, I'll know your buſineſs, Harry, that I will. 
I fear, my brother Mortimer doth ſtir 
About his title; and hath ſent for you, 
To line his enterprize : But if you go 
Hot. So far afoot, I ſhall be weary, love. 
Lady. Come, come, you paraquito, anſwer me 
Directly to this queſtion that I afk. 
In faith, I'll break thy little finger, Harry”, 
An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 
Hot. Away, 
Away, you trifler! Love? I love thee not, 


X I care 
6 Out, you mad. headed 2 7] This and the following ſpeech of 
the lady are in the early editions printed as proſe ; - thoſe editions 
are indeed in ſuch cafes of no great authority, but perhaps they 
were right in this place, for ſome words have been left out to 
make the metre, Jon ns0n. 

7 wn Pl] break thy little finger, Harry, [ This piece of amor. 
ous dalliance appeareth to be of a very ancient date; being men- 
tioned in Fenton's Tragical Diſcourſes, t579 : 4 Whereupon, I 
think, no ſort of kyſles or follyes in love were forgotten, no kynd 
of crampe, nor pinching by the little finger,” AMNER. 

Hot. Away, away, you trifler i 
love! I love thee not, ] 
This I think would be better thus : | 
| Hot. Away, you erifier ! 
Lady. Love! 
Hot. I love thee not. 
This is no world & . Jokxsox. | 

The regulation propoſed by Dr. Johnſon, ſeems to me unne- 
oeſſary. The paſſage, without any alteration, will, I think, ap- 
pear perfectly clear, if pointed thus : 

— Away, | 
Away, you triflet !— —love I love thee not. 
The firſt love is not a ſubitantive, but a verb: | 
love thee I love thee not. 
2 


Hotſpur's 


KING HEN R V IV. 
I care not for thee, Kate; this is no world, 
To play with 9 mammets, and to tilt with lips: 
We mult have bloody noſes, and crack'd crowns, 
And paſs them current too. Gods me, my hotſe !— 
What ſay'ſt thou, Kate? what would'ſt thou have 

with me? | 

Lady. Do you not love me ? do you not, indecd ? 

Well, do not then; for, ſince you love me not, 
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Hotſpur's mind being intent on other things, his anſwers are ir- 
regular. He has been mufing, and now replies to what lady 
Piercy had ſaid ſome time before: | 

„ Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 

« And 1 muſt know it—el/e he lowes me not. 

In a ſubſequent ſcene this diſtinguiſhing trait of his character 
is particularly mentioned by the prince of Wales, in his deſcrip- 
tion of a converſation between Hotſpur and lady Percy: O my 
fweet Harry, (ſays ſhe) hav many haj! thou killed to-day? Give my 
roan herds a drench, ſays he, and "anſwers—/ome fourteen—aN 
HOUR AFTER, MALONE. 

g mammets, J Puppets. Jornson. | 

So Stubbs, ſpeaking of ladies dreſt in the faſhion, ſays: „ they 
are not natural, but artificial women, not women of fleſh and 
blood, but rather pufpets or mammets, conſiſting of ragges and 
clowts compact together.“ 

So, in the old comedy of Every Woman in her Humour, 1609: 
— have ſeen the city of new Nineveh, and Julius Cæſar, 
acted by mammets.” Again, in the ancient romance of Virgilius, 
bl. I. no date: he made in that compace all the goddes 
that we call mawwmets and ydolles.” Mammet is perhaps a cor- 
ruption of Mahomet. Holinſhed's Hiſfory of England, p. 108, 
ſpeaks © of matumets and idols.“ This conjecture and quoration is 
from Mr. Tollet. I may add that Hamlet ſeems to have the ſame 
idea when he tells Ophelia, that “ he could interpret between her 
and her love, if he ſaw the puppets dallying.” STEEVENS. 

' —crack'd crowns, ] Signifies at once crack'd money, and 
a broken head. Current will apply to both ; as it refers to money, 
its ſenſe is well known; as it is applied«to a broken head, it inſi- 
nuates that a ſoldier's wounds entitle him to univerſal reception. 

; | Jonson. 

The ſame quibble occurs in Sir John Oldcaſtle, 1600: 

& 1 none of your cract d French crowns 

& King, No crac#d French crowns ! I hope to ſee more craci d 
French crowns ere long. 


Prieft, Thou mean'it of Frenchmen's crowvns, &c.“ STEEVESS, 


— 


I will 
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I will not love myſelf. Do you not love me? 
Nay, tell me, if you ſpeak in jeſt, or no. 
Hot. Come, wilt thou ſee me ride? 
And when I am o'horſe-back, I will ſwear 
I love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate; 
I muſt not have you henceforth queſtion me 
Whither I go, nor reaſon whereabout : 
Whither I muſt, I muſt; and to conclude, 
This evening muſt I leave you, gentle Kate. 
I know you wiſe; but yet no further wiſe, 
Than Harry Percy' s wite : conſtant you are; 
hut yet a woman: and for ſecreſy, 
No lady cloſer ; for I well believe, 
2 Thou wilt not utter what thou doſt not know; 
And ſo far will I truſt thee, gentle Kate. 
Lady. How! fo far? 
iat. Not an inch further. But hark you, Kate; 
Whither I go, thither ſhall you go too ; 
To-day will I ſet forth, to-morrow you, 
Will this content you, Kate 9 | 
Lady. It muſt, of force. LEExeunt. 


The Boar's head tavern in E aft-cheap, | 
Enter Prince Henry and Poins. 


P. Henry. Ned, pr'ythee, come out of that fat 
room, and lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 

Poing. Where haſt been, Hal? 

P. Henry. Withthree or four loggerheads, amon of 
three or four ſcore hogſheads. Thave ſounded the very 
baſe ſtring of humility. Sirrah, I am ſworn brother 
to a leaſh of drawers; and can call them all by their 


* Thou wilt not utter what thou doft not know 3] This line is 
borrowed from a proverbial ſentence: « A woman conceals 
what ſhe knows not.” See Ray's Proverbs, STEEVENS. 


Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian names, as Tom, Dick, and Francis. They 
take it already upon their ſalvation ?, that, though I 
be but prince of Wales, yet I am the king of cour- 
teſy ; and tell me flatly, I am no proud Jack, like 
Falſtaff; but a“ Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good 
boy, by the Lord, ſo they call me; and, when I am 
king of England, I ſhall command all the good lads 
in Eaſt- cheap. They call—drinking deep, dying ſcar- 
let: and when you breathe in your watering *, they 
cry hem! and bid you play it off. To conclude, I 
am ſo good a proficient in one quarter of an hour, 
that I can drink with any tinker in his own language 
during my life. TI tell-thee, Ned, thou haft loſt much 
honour, that thou wert not with me in this action. 
But, ſweet Ned, to ſweeten which name of Ned, I 
give thee this pennyworth of ſugar*®, clapt even now 


into 


heir falvation, —-] Thus the quartos. The folio 
reads : —— their confidence, —out of which the modern editors 
have made—their conſcience, STEEVENS. 
+ —— Corinthian ] A wencher. Joanson. 
This cant expreſſion is common in old plays. So Randolph, in 
The Jealous Lovers, 1632: | 
6c let him werch, 
« Buy me all Corinth for him.“ 
«« Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 
Again, in the tragedy of Nero, 1633 : _ 
& Nor us, tho' Romans, Lais will refuſe, 
% To Corinth any man may go,” 
Again, in Maſſinger's Great Duke of Florence: 
* Or the old Cynic whom Corinthian Lais, &c.“ 
| | OTEEVENS. 
aud when you breathe &c.] A certain maxim of health 
attributed to the ſchool of Salerno, may prove the beſt comment 
on this paſſage. I meet with the ſame expreſſion in a MS. play 
of Timon of Athens, which, from the hand-writing, appears to be 
at leaſt as ancient as the time of Shakſpeare: 
«6 ———weC alſo do enact 
«© That all hold up their heads, and laugh aloud ; 
« Drink much at one draught ; breathe not in their drink ; 
« That none go out to“ STEEVENS» 
6 Was e of ſugar, J It appears from the 


following paſſage in Zook about you, 1600, and ſome others, * 
a 8 : the 
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into my hand by an ? under - Kinker; one that never 
ö ſpake other Engliſh in his life, than Eigbt ſhilling 
| and ſixpence, and—You are welcome ; with this ſhrill ad. 
. dition, — non, anon, fir! Score a pint of baſtard in the 
. Half-moon, or ſo. But, Ned, to drive away the time 
till Falſtaff come, I pr'ythee, do thou ſtand in ſome 
| by-room, while I queſtion my puny drawer, to what 
end he gave me the ſugar ; and do thou never leave 
calling—Francis, that his tale to me may be nothing 
but—anon. Step aſide, and I'll ſhew thee a prece. 
dent. | | Poins retires, 
Poins. Francis! 
P. Henry. Thou art perfect. 
Poins. Francis ! 


the drawers kept ſugar folded up in papers, ready to be delivered 
to thoſe who called for ſack : | | 
66 but do you hear? 

Bring ſugar in white paper, not in brown.” F 
Shakſpeare might perhaps allude to a cuſtom mentioned by. Dec 
kar in the Gzls Horn Book, 1609 : ©** Enquire what gallants ſup in 
the next roome, and if they be any of your acquaintance, do not 
you (after the city faſhion) ſend them in a pottle of wine, and your 
name ſvectened in two pittiful papers of ſugar, with ſome filthy apo- 
logie cram'd into the mouth of a drawer, &c.” STEEVENS. 

7 — under tinter, ] A tapſter; an under-drawer. Sink 
is drinh, and a ftinker is one that ſerwes drink at table. Jounson. 
Schenken, Dutch, is to fill a glaſs or cup; and /chenter is a cup- 
bearer, one that waits at table to fill the glaſſes. An axder-ſeinker 
is therefore, as Dr. Johnſon has explained it, an znder-drawer. 
| C | STEEVENS. 
Giles Fletcher, in his Ruſſe Commoncvealth, 1591, p.13, ſpeaking 
of a town built on the ſouth fide of Moſkoa, by Baſilius the em- 
peror, for a garriſon of ſoldiers, ſays : —* to whom he gave 
privilege to drinke mead and beer at the drye or prohibited times, 
when other 7/25 may drinke nothing but water, and for that 
cauſe called this new.citie by the name of Naloi, that is int or 
re u. ; 
So, in Ben Jonſon's Poetafter, act iv, ſe. 5: of 1 
% Aub. I'll ply the table with nectar, and make 'em friends. 
% Her, Heaven is like to have but a lame inler. 
SS; EDITOR« 


- 


Enter 
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Enter Francis. 


Fran. Anon, anon, ſir.— Look down into the 
Pomgranate, Ralph. 15 

P. Henry. Come hither, Francis. 

Fran. My lord. | 

P. Henry. How long haſt thou to ſerve, Francis 2+ 

Fran, Forſooth, five years, and as much as to— 

Poins, Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon, fir. | 

P. Henry. Five years! by'rlady, a long leaſe for the 
clinking of pewter. But, Francis, dar'ſt thou be fo 
valiant, as to play the coward with thy indenture, and 
ſhew it a fair pair of heels, and run from it? 

Fran. O lord, fir! I'll be ſworn upon all the books 
in England, I could find in my heart 

Poins. Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon, fir. | 

P. Henry. How old art thou, Francis? 

Fran. Let me ſee,—About Michaelmas next I 
mall be | 

Poins. Francis! 

Fran. Anon, fir. Pray you, ſtay a little, my lord. 

P. Henry. Nay, but hark you, Francis: For the ſu- 
gar thou gav'ſt me, — twas a pennyworth, was't not? 

Fran. O lord, ſir! I would, it had been two. 

P. Henry, I will give thee for it a thouſand pound: 
aſk me when thou wilt, and thou ſhalt have it. 

Poins, Francis! | 

Fran. Anon, anon. 

P. Henry. Anon, Francis? No, Francis: but to- 


morrow, Francis; or, Francis, on Thurſday ; or, in- 
deed, Francis, when thou wilt. But, Francis. 


Fran. My lord? 


Enter Francis. ] This ſcene, helped by the diſtracion of the 
drawer, and grimaces of the prince, may entertain upon the ſtage, 
bur affords not much delight to the reader. - The author has judie 
ciouſly made it ſhort. Jouxsox. NT 


! 
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P. Henry. Wilt thou rob this leathern+jerkin, ch ry- 


ſtal-button, * nott-pated, agat- ring, puke-ſtocking, 
wy "Mg Kg: caddice. 


9 chryſtal-button,——] It appears from the following paſ. 
ſage in Greene's 2uip for an Upftart Courtier, 1620, that a leather 
Jerkin with chryſtal buttons was the habit of a pawn-broker :- 4 
black taffata doublet, and a ſpruce leather zerkin with chryſtal but 
zons, &c. I enquired of what occupation: Marry, fir, quoth he, 
a broker.” STEEV ENS. | TO 

; knot-pated, —] It ſhould be printed as in the old folios, 
—1ott-pated, So, in Chaucer's Cant. Tales, the Yeman is thus 
deſcribed : | 

& A nott head had he with a brown viſage.“ 

A perſon was ſaid to be nott-pated, when the hair was cut ſhort 
and round; Ray ſays, the word is {till uſed in Eſſex, for polled or 
Horn. Vide Ray. Coll. p. 108. Morell's Chaucer, 8vo, p. 11, 
vide ſun, Etym. ad verb. Pzrcy. 1 

So, in The Widow's Tears, by Chapman, 1612: 

- your nott-head:d country gentleman.” 
Again, in Stowe's Annals for the Tear 1535, 27th,of Henry VIII: 
« He cauſed his owne head to bee polled, and from thenceforth 
his beard to bee notted and no more ſhaven.” In Barrett's Atvearic, 
or Quadruple Dictionaty, 1580, to notte the hair is the ſame as to 


cut it. STEEVENS. | 


Z n——pukeflocking, The prince intends to aſk the 
drawer whether he will rob his maſter, whom he denotes by man 
contemptuous diſtinctions, of which all are eaſily intelligible but 
prke-flocking, which I cannot explain. Joanson. 

In a ſmall book entitled, The Order of my Lorde Maior, Sc. 
for their Meetings and Wearing of theyr Apparel throughout the 
Feere, printed in 1586 : * the mator, &c. are commanded to ap- 
peare on Good Fryday in their pervke gowwnes, and without their 
chaynes and typetes.” | | 

Shelton, in his tranſlation of Don Quixote, p. 2. ſays: „ the 
reſt and remnant of his eſtate was ſpent on a jrkine of fine puke.” 
Edit. 1612. | 

In Salmon's Chymi/i”s Shop laid open, there is a receipt to make a 
pute colour. The ingredients are the vegetable gall and a large 
proportion of water; from which it ſhould appear that the colour 
Was grey. 1 5 

In Barrett's Alvearie, or e Dictionary, 15 80, a puke 
colour is explained as being a colour between ruſſet and black, and 


is rendered in Latin pullus. 85 | > 

Again, in Drant's tranſlation of the eighth ſatire of Horace, 
1567: | 5 | | We 4+ 
| oY, ©& ——zigra ſuceinctam vadere palla. “ 
« ——ytuckde in put;/þe frocke.“ 


In 
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eaddice- garter, ſmooth- tongue, Spaniſh- pouch. — 
Fran. O lord, fir, who do you mean? 
P. Henry. Why then, your brown * baſtard is your 

only drink : for, look you, Francis, your white canvas ; 
| doublet 


In the time of Shakſpeare the moſt expenſive ſilk ſtockings 
were worn; and in Mug Lear, by way of reproach, an attendant 
is called a <vorfed-Aocking knave. So that, after all, perhaps the 
word puke refers to the quality of the ſtuff rather than to the colour, 

| STEEVENS, 

Puke-flockins ſeems to be a contemptuous expreſſion like our 
Lack-legg*d gentry of the turf. Dugdale's Warwickſhire, 1730, 
p. 406, ſpeaks ot ** a gown of black puke.” The ſtatute 5 and 6 
of Edward VI. c. 6. mentions cloth of theſe colours, “ puke, 
brown-blue, blacks.” Hence pukte ſeems not to be a perfect or 
full black, but it might be a ruſſet blue, or rather a ruſlet black, 
as Mr, Stcevens intimates from Barrett's Alvcarie. "TOLLET. 

+ —-—caddice-garter ] Caddis was, I believe, a kind 
of coarſe ferret, The garters of Shakſpeare's time were worn in 
ſight, and conſequently were . e He who would ſubmit to 
wear a coarſer ſort, was probably called by this contemptuous 
diſtinction, which I meet with again in Glapthorne's Mit in a 
Conſtable, 2639 | 

s 


doſt hear, 
«© My honeſt caddis-garters ?*? 
This is an addreſs to a ſervant. STEEvEns. | 

& At this day,” [1614] fays Edm. Howes, the continuator of 
Stowe's Chronicle, men of mean rank wear garters and ſhoe 
roſes of more than five pounds a: piece. Stowe's Annals, 1039. 
edit. 1631. See vol. iv p. 307. MaLoNnE. 

5 —— brown baflard——] Baftard was a kind of ſweet wine. 
The prince finding the waiter not able, or nct willing to under- 
tand his inſtigation, puzzles him with unconnected prattle, and 
drives him away, Jouxsox. 


% 


In an old dramatic piece, entitled, Wine, Beer, Ale, and To- 
bacco, the ſecond edition, 1630, Beer ſays to Wine: | 

„Wine well born? Did not every man call you Zaſtard but 
"other day?“ | | 

So again, in The Honeſt Whore, a comedy by Deckar, 1635: 

69 What wine ſent they for? 

% Ro. Baſtard wine, for if it had been truely begotten, it would 
not have been aſham'd to come in. Here's ſixpence to pay ior 
nurſing the baftard.”? | X | 

Again, in The Fair Maid of the Weft, 1631 : 

&« I'll furniſh you with ba/ard, white, or broxwn, &c.“ 

Vor. V. | Sf 


| ...- did”. FIRST PART OS 
* doublet will ſully : in Barbary, fir, it cannot com 
| to ſo much. | 
1 Fran. What, ſir? 

Poins. Francis! | 

P. Henry. Away, you rogue ; Doſt thou not hear 
them call? Fs 

Here they both call him; the drawer flands amazed 
not knowing which way to go. 


4 5 Euter Vininer. 


1 Vint. What! ſtand'ſt thou ſtill; and heart ſuch a 
calling? look to the gueſts within. | Exit drawer. 
My lord, old ſir John, with half a dozen more, are at 
the door; Shall J let them in? 

P. Henry. Let them alone a while, and then open 
the door. | Exit Vintner.] Poins! 


In the ancient metrical romance of the Suhr of loro Degre, bl. 
1. no date, is the following catalogue of wines: 
„ You ſhall have Rumney and Malmeſyne, 
«« Both Ypocraſle and Vernage wyne ; 
„ Mountroſe, and wyne of Greke, 
«« Both Algrade and Reſpice eke, 
« Antioche and Ba/tarde 
„ Pyment alſo and Garnarde : 
« Wyne of Greke and Muſcadell, 
«© Both Clare-Pyment and Rochell, 
„The reed your ſtomach to defye, 
« And pottes of Oſey ſet you by.” STEEveNns, 
Baſtard is enumerated by Stowe among other ſweet wines: 
When an Argoſic came with Greek and Spaniſh wines, viz. 
muſcadel, malmſey, fick, and baſtard, &c,** Annals, 867. 
| | MaLoxx. 
Maiſon Ruſtigue, tranflated by Markham, 1616, p. 635, ſays, 
66 ſuch wines are called mungrell or baſtard wines, which 
(betwixt the ſweet and aftringent ones) have neither manifeſt 
| ſweetneſs, nor manifeſt aſtriftion, but indeed participate and con- 
| tain in them both qualities.” ToLLET. 
|. Barrett, however, in his Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionaty, 
1 1 580, ſays, that garde is muſcadell, ſweet wine.” 5 
1 | | | STEEVENS. 
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Re-enter 
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Re-enter Poins. 


Poius. Anon, anon, fir. 

P. Heary. Sirrah, Falſtaff and the reſt of the 
thieves are at the door; Shall we be merry? 

Poins. As merry as crickets, my lad. But hark 
ve; What cunning match have you made with this 
jeſt of the drawer ? come, what's the iſſue? 

P. Henry. Iam now of all humours, that have ſhew'd 
themſelyes humours, fince the old days of goodman 
Adam, to the pupil age of this preſent twelve o'clock 
at midnight. [ Re-enter Francis.) What's o'clock, 
Francis? 

Fran. Anon, anon, ſir. 

P. Henry. That ever this fellow ſhould have fewer 
words than a parrot, and yet the ſon of a woman !— 
His induſtry is — up-ſtairs, and down-ſtairs; his elo- 
quence, the parcel of a reckoning. I am not yet of 
Percy's mind, the Hot-ſpur of the north; he that 
kills me ſome ſix or ſeven dozen of Scots at a break- 
faſt, waſhes his hands, and ſays to his wife, Pie upon 
this quiet life! I want work. O my feweet Harry, ſays 
the, how many haſt thou kilfd to- day? Give my roa! 
borje a drench, ſays he; and anſwers, Some fourteen, an 
hour after; à trifle, a trifle. I pr'ythee, call in Fal- 
ſtaff; PII play Percy, and that damn'd braun ſhall 
play dame Mortimer his. wife. * Rivo, ſays the 
drunkard. Call in ribs, call in tallow, | * 

Euter 


II am not yet of Percy's mind. ] The drawer's an- 
ſwer had interrupted the prince's train of diſcourſe, He was pro- 
ceeding thus: I am now of all humours that hawe ſhewed themſelves 
humours Jam not yet of Percy's mind,—— that is, I am willing 
to indulge myſelf in gaiety and frolick, and try all the varieties of 
human life, I am nat yet of Percy's mind, who thinks all the 
time loſt that is not ſpent in bloodſhed, forgets decency and ci- 
vility, and has nothing but the barren talk of a brutal ſoldier. 

| Jounsox-. 
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Enter Faiflaf, Gads- Hill, Bardolph, and Peto. 


Poins. Welcome, Jack. Where haſt thou been? 
Fal. A plague of all cowards, | fay, and a ven- 
eance too! marry, and amen Give me a cup of 
ſack, boy. Erel lead this life long, I'll fow nether 


ſtocks ?, and mend them, and foot them too. A plague 


of all cowards !—Give me a cup of ſack, rogue. Is 
there no virtue extant? | | He drinks, 
P. Henry. Didſt thou never fee Titan Kiſs a diſh of 
butter? ® pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the 
ſweet 


All che former editions have vivo, which certainly had no mean- 
ing, but yet was perhaps the cant of Engliſh taverns, Jou xsox. 
This conjecture Dr. er has ſupported by a quotation from 
Marſton: 
© Tf thou art ſad at others fate, 
% Riwvo, drink deep, give care the mate.“ 
I find the fame word uſed in the comedy of Blurt Maſter Con- 
flable : 
«6 


Yet to endear ourſelves to thy lean acquaintance, 


cry vivo ho! laugh and be fat, &c.“ 


Again, in Marſton's Hat you will, 1607: 

„ —that rubs his guts, claps his paunch, and cries rio, &c.“ 

Again: —“ Rivs, here's good juice, freſh borage, boys.“ 

| STEEVENS, 

7 nether flocks, ] Nether flocksare ſtockings. See K. 
Lear, act ii. fc, 4+» STEEVENS. 

Dia thou never ſee Titan hifi a diſh of batter ? pitifal-hearted 
Titan! that melted at the feet tale of the ſun?] This perplexes Mr. 
Theobald; he calls it nonſenſe, and, indeed, having made non- 
ſenſe of it, changes it to pitiful hearted butter. But the common 
reading is right: and all that wants reſtoring is a parentheſis, into 
which (p:itiful-hearted Titan!) ſhould be put. Pitiful hearted 
means only amorovs, Which was Titan's character: the pronoun 
that refers to butter. But the Oxford editor goes ſtill further, and 
not only takes, without ceremony, Mr, Theobald's bread and but- 
ter, but turns tale into face ; not perceiving that the heat of the 
ſun is figuratively repreſented as a love-tale, the poet having be- 
fore called him pitiful hearted, or amorous. WARBURTON. 

I have left this paſſage as 1 found it, defiring only that the 
reader, who inclines to follow Dr. Warburton's opinion, will fur- 
niſh himſelf with ſome proof that pitifzl-bearted was ever uſed to 


ſignify amorous, before he pronounces this emendation to be juſt, 
I own 
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ſweet tale of the ſun? if thou didſt, then behold tha 


compound. 
Fal. You rogue, here's lime in this ſack too: 
| There 


I own Jam unable to do it for him; and though TI ought not to 
decide in favour of any violent proceedings againſt the text, muſt 
confeſs that rhe reader who looks for ſenſe as the words ſtand at 
preſent, muſt be indebted for it to Mr, Theobald. | 

Shall I offer a bolder alteration ? In the oldeſt copy, the con- 
teſted part of this paſſage appears thus : 
at the feet tale of the ſonnes. 
The author might have written pitiful-hearted Titan, who melted 
at the feveet tale of his ſon, i. e. of Phaeton, who, by a plauſible 
ſtory won on the eaſy nature of his father ſo far, as to obtain from 
him the guidance of his own chariot for a day. The ſame thought, 
as Dr. Farmer obſerved to me, is found among Turberwile's Epi- 
taphs, &c. p. 142. It melts as butter doth againſt the ſunne.“ 
As groſs a mythological corruption, as that already nored, per- 
haps occurs in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 160g : 

The arm-ſtrong offspring of the doubted knight, 
4+ Stout Hercules &c.“ 
Thus all the copies, ancient and modern. But I ſhould not heſi- 
tate to read doubled night, i. e. the night lengthened to twice its 
uſual proporuon while Jupiter poſſeſſed himſelf of Alcmena ; a 
circumſtance with which every ſchaol-boy is acquainted. 
SrEEVE&NS. 

9 here's lime in this ſack too: There is nothing but roguery to 
be found in villainous man: Sir Richard Hawkins, one of 
queen Elizabeth's ſea-captains, in his Voyages, p. 379, ſays: 
Since the Spaniſh ſacks have been common in our taverns, 
which for conſervation are mingled with lime in the making, our 
nation complains of calentures, of the ſtone, the dropſy, and in- 
finite other diſtempers, not heard of before this wine came into 
frequent uſe. Belides, there is no year that it waſteth not two 
millions of crowns of our ſubſtance, by conveyance into foreign 
countries.” This latter, indeed, was a ſubſtantial evil, But as 
to lime's giving the ſtone, this ſurely muſt be only the good old 
man's prejudice; ſince, in a wiſer age by far, an old woman made 
her fortune by ſhewing us that lime was a cure for the ſtone. Sir 
John Falſtaff, were he alive again, would ſay ſhe deſerved it, for 
ſatisfying us that we might drink ſack in ſafety : but that liquor 
has been long fince out of date. I think lord Clarendon, in his 
Apology, tells us, That ſweet wines before the Reſtoration were 
Jo much to the Engliſh taſte, that we . a the whole product 
af the Canaries; and that not a pipe of it was expended in any 
ether country in Europe.” But the baniſhed cayaliers brought 
4 2 3 | home 
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There is nothing but roguery to be found in vil. 
lainous man; Yet a coward is worſe than a cupof ſack 


home with them the gouſt for French wines, which has continued 
ever ſince; and from whence, perhaps, we may more truly date 
the greater frequency of the ſtone, WAR BURTON. WEE 

Dr. Warburton does not conſider that ſact, in Shakſpeare, is moſt 
probably thought to mean what we now call /erry, which, when 
it is drauk, is till drank with ſugar. JonxsoN, | 

Rheni/h is drank with ſugar, but never ſherry. | 

The diſterence between the true /ac> and ſherry, is diſtinctly 
marked by the following paffage in Fortuxe by Land and Sea, by 
Heywood and Rowley, 1655: | 

„ Rayns. Some ſack boy &. 
«& Drawer. Good ſherry ſack, Sir. 
% Rayns, I meant cazary, Sir: what, haſt no brains?“ 
8 OTEEVERS, 
Eliot, in his Orthoepia, 1593, ſpeaking of /act and rheniſb, ſays: 
© The vintners of London put in lime, and thence proceed infi- 
nite maladics, ſpecially the gouttes.” FARMER. 

Sack, the favourite beverage of mM Falſtaff, was, accord- 
ing to the information of a very old gentleman, a liquor com- 
pounded of Heri, /pder, and gar. Sometimes it ſhould ſeem to 
have been brewed with eggs, i. e. mulfed, And that the vintners 
plaz ed tricks with it, appears from Falſtaff*s charge in the text. 
It does not feem to be at preſent known; the ſweet wine, fo 
called, being apparently of a quite different nature. RemaRxs, 

That the ſweet wine at preſent called /ac#, is different from 
Falſtaft's favourite liquor, I am by no means convinced. On the 
contrary, from the fondneſs of the Engliſh nation for ſzgar at this 
period, I am rather inclined to Dr, Warburton's opinion on this 
ſubject, If the Engliſh drank only rough wine with gar, there 
appears nothing extraordinary, or worthy of particular notice ; 
and that their partiality for gar was very great, the following 
inſtances will fhew. Hentzuer, p. 88, edit. 1757, ſpeaking of 
the manners of the Engliſh, ſays, “ in potum copioſi immittunt 
Saccarum ;”* they put a great deal of ſugar in their drink, And 
Mory lon, in his Itincraty, 1617, p. 155, mentioning the Scots, 
obſerves : “ They drinke pure wine not with /zgar as the Eng- 
liſh.” Again, p. 152; but gentlemen garrawſe — in 
wine, with which many mixe /zgar, which I never obſerved in 
any other place or kingdome to be uſed for that purpoſe : and 
becauſe the taſte of the Engliſh is thus delighted with ſweetneſſe, 
the wines in tavernes (for J ſpeake not of merchants or gentle- 
men's cellars) are commonly mixed at the filling thereof, to make 
them pleaſant.” The addition of ſugar even to /ach, might, per- 
haps, to a taſte habituared to ſweets, operate only in a manner to 
improve the flavour of the wine, EviTor. 8 


with 


— 
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with lime in it; a villainous coward.—Go thy ways, 
old Jack, die when thou wilt, if manhood, good man- 
hood, be not forgot upon the face of the earth, then 
am I a ſhotten herring. 'There live not three good 
men unhang'd in England; and one of them is fat, 
and grows old : God help the while! a bad world, I 
ſay! *I would I were a weaver; I could fing all 

| manner 


I world { were @ weaver; J could fing p/alms, &c.} 
In the perſecutions of the proteſtants in Flanders under Philip II. 
thoſe who came over into England on that occaſion, brought with 
them the woollen manufactory, Theſe were Calviniſts, who were 
always diſtinguiſhed for their love of pſalmody. WAR BURTON. 

In the firſt edition the paſſage is read thus: 7 could fing p/alms 
or any thing. In the firſt folio thus: 7 could fing all manner of 
/ongs, Many expreffions bordering on indecency or profaneneſs 
are found in the firſt editions, which are afterwards corrected. 
The reading of the three laſt editions, I could fing p/alms and all 
manner of ſongs, is made without authority out of different copies. 

I believe nothing more is here meant than to allude to the prac- 
tice of weavers, who, having their hands more employed than 
their minds, amuſe themſelves ſrequently with ſongs at the loom. 
The knight, being full of vexation, wiſhes he could ſing to divert 
his thoughts. | | 

Wearwvers are mentioned as lovers of muſic in The Merchant of 
Venice, Perhaps © to fing like a weaver? might be proverbial, 

| Ro NSON» 

I believe, wherever the ſacred name has been ſupprefled, or any 
expreſſion bordering on profaneneſs altered, the alteration was 
made in conſequence of the ſtat, 3 Jac, I. c. 21. Of the truth 
of this obſervation a ſpeech of Falſtaff's in this ſcene is a remark- 
able proof: By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made 
ye.” Thus it ſtands in the quarto of 1598, and all the ſubſequent 
quartos, which were copied each from the other. Bur in the folio 
this charaCteriſtick exordium is omitted, and the paſſage ſtands 
— I knew ye as well &c.” In another place, *5blood my 
lord they are falſe,” is altered to“ 7” faith my lord, they are 
falſe,” though the anſwer ſhews that an oath was intended by the 
poet: “ Sqveareft thou, ungracious boy ?? —- 

Shakſpeare would never willingly have made Falſtaff ſo unlike 
himſelf as to ſcruple adding an oath to his lies. | 

| ;  Marove. 

Dr. Warburton's obſervation may be confirmed by the follow- 
ing paſſages. | | 

Ben Jonſon, in the Silent Woman, makes Cutberd tell Moroſe, 
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manner of ſongs. A plague of all cowntils, [ ſay 
ſtill! 


P. Henry. How now, wool-ſack ?-what mutter you? 

Fal. A king's ſon! If Ido not beat thee out of thy 
kingdom with a dagger of lath*, and drive all thy ſub- 
jects afore thee like a flock of wild geeſe, Ell never 
wear hair on my face more. You prince of Wales! 

P. Henry. Why, you whoreſon round man! what's 
the matter? 


Fal. Are you not a coward? anſwer me to that 
and Poins there? [ To 2 


P. Heiry. Ye fat paunch, an ye call me coward, III 
ſtab thee. 


Fal. I call thee cowazd ! I'll ſee thee damn'd ere 
I call thee coward ; but I would give athouſand pound, 


that „ the parſon caught his cold by fitting up late, and finging 
catches with cloth-workers.” 
So, in Jaſper Maine's City Match, 1630: 
„ Like a Geneva weaver in black, who left 
«6 The loom, and enter'd in the miniſtry, 
„For conſcience ſake,” SrEEvexs. | 
The proteſtants who fled from the perſecution of the duke 
d' Alva were moſtly weavers and woollen manufacturers: they ſet- 
tled in Gloceſterſhire, Somerſetſhire, and other counties, and (as 
Dr. Warburton obſer res) being Calviniſts, were diſti: 2guiſhed for 
their love of pſalmody. For many years the inhabitants of theſe 
countics bave excelled the reſt of the kingdom in the ſkill of vocal 
harmony. Sir J. Hawkins, 
6 a dagger of latb ] i. e. ſuch a dagger as the Vice in 
We old moralities was arm'd with. So, in Tavelfth Night : 
« Ina trice, like to the old Vice 
4 Your need to ſuſtain: 
„ Who with dagger of lath 
© Tn his rage and his wrath &c.“ 
Again, in Like will to like, quoth the Devil to the Collier, I 587: 
che Vice ſays: 
Come no neer me you knaves for your life, 
« Left | ſtick you both with this <vood 4nife. 
« Back, I ſy, back, you ſturdy beggar ; 
" Body o'me they have tane away my da 
And in the ſecond part of this play , Falſtaff calls 8 Shatlo a 
6s * Vice' 5 daggers.” STEEV ENS, 


I could 
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I could run as faſt as thou canſt?, You are ſtrait 
enough in the ſhoulders, you care not who ſees your 
back : Call you that, backing of your friends? A 


plague upon ſuch backing! give me them that will 
face me. Give me a Cup of ſack :—I am a rogue 
if I drunk to-day. 


P. Heary. O villain! thy lips are ſcarce wip'd fince 
thou drunk'ſt laſt. | 


Tul. All's one for that. A plague of all cowards, 


fill ſay I! [ He drinks. 
P. Henry. What's the matter ? 


Ful. What's the matter? here be four of us have 
ta'en a thouſand pound this morning. 


P. Henry. Where is it, Jack? where is it? 
Fal. Where is it? taken from us it is: a hundred 
upon poor four of us. 


P. Henry. What, a hundred, man? 


Fal. Tam a rogue, if I were not at half ſword with a 
dozen of them two hours together. I have *ſcap'd b 
miracle. Iam eight times thruſt through the doublet ; 
four through the hoſe; * my buckler cut through and 
through; my ſword hack'd like a hand-ſaw, ecce ſignum. 
[ never dealt better fince I was a man : all would nor 


III would give a thouſand pounds I could run as faft as thou 
canſt. ] Shakſpeare in his real characters, is to be depended 
on as a hiſtorian, Agility and faſt running were among the quali- 
fications of this young prince. Omnes coztaneos ſuos ſaliendo 
præceſſit, (ſays Thomas de Elmham, p. 12.) curſu veloci ſimul 
currentes prævenit. BowLe.” 

The quarto 1599, gives this ſpeech to Poins, STEEvENs. 

4 my buckler cut through and through ; ] It appears 
from the old comedy of The tao angry Women of Abington, that 
this method of defence and fight was in Shakſpeare's time grow- 
ing out of faſhion. The play was publiſhed in 1599, and one of 
the eharacters in it makes the following obſervation : 

*© I ſee by this dearth of good ſwords, that ſword-and-buckler- 
fight begins to grow out. I am ſorry for it; I ſhall never ſee 
good manhood again. If it be once gone, this poking fight of 
rapier and dagger will come up then. Then a tall man, and a 
good ſword-and-buckler man, will be ſpitted like a cat, or a coney: 
then a boy will be as good as a man, &c,” STEEVENS, 
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do. A plague of all cowards !—Let them ſpeak ; 
if they ſpeak more or leſs than truth, they are vil. 
Jains, and the ſons of darkneſs, _ 8 
P. Henry. Speak, firs; How was it? 
Gads. We tour ſet upon ſome dozen, — 
Fal. Sixtcen, at leaſt, my lord. 
Gads. And bound them. 
Peto. No, no, they were not bound. 
Fal. You rogue, they were bound, every man of 
them; or I am a Jew elſe, an Ebrew Jews. 
Gads. As we were ſharing, ſome fix or ſeven freſh 


men ſet upon us, 
Tul. And unbound the reſt, and then came in the 


» 


other. | 
P. Henry. What, fought you with them all? 


Fal. All? Tknow not what you call, all; but if! 
fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radiſh; 
if there were not two or three and fifty upon poor old 
Jack, then am I no two-legg'd creature. 

Poins. Pray heaven, you have not murder'd ſome 


of them. | 


Fal. N ay, that's paſt praying for; J have pepper” d 
two of them: two, I am ſure, I have pay d“; two 
rogues in buckram ſuits, I tell thee what, Hal, —if . 
tell thee a lie, ſpit in my face, call me horſe. Thou 
know'ſt my old ward ;—here I lay, and thus I bore 
my point. Fourrogues in buckram let drive at me,. 


2 Ebrew Few]. So, in the Tavo Gentlemen of Verona: 
% thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, and not worth the name cf a 
Chriſtian.” STeeveEns. *' , 

6 w——twvol am ſerc I have paid; ] i. e. drubbed, beaten, So, 
in Marlowe's tranſlation of Ovid's Elegies, printed at Middleburgh 
(without date): Tr ONES 

+ Thou cozeneſt boys of ſleep, and do'ſt betray them 
„To pedants that with cruel laſhes pay them,” - 


Again, in The Tao Noble Kinſmen, by Shakſpeare and Fletcher, 


4 «© Ihen as J am an honeſt man, 


66 Pl pay thee /oundly,” MaTLONE. 
P. Henn. 
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P. Heury. What, four? thou ſaidſt but two, even 


ow. | 
N Fal. Four, Hal; I told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he ſaid four. 

Fal. Theſe four came all a- front, and mainly thruſt 
at me. I made me no more ado, but took all their ſe- 
ven points in my target, thus. | 

P. Henry. Seven? why, there were but four, even 
now. 

Fal. In buckram. 

Poins. Ay, four, in buckram ſuits. | 

Fal. Seven, by theſe hilts, or I am a villain elſe. 

P. Henry. I pr'ythee, let him alone; we ſhall have 
more anon. 


Fal. Doſt thou hear me, Hal? 
P. Henry. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack, 

Fal. Do fo, for it is worth the liſt'ning to. Theſe 
nine in buckram, that I told thee of, 
P. Henry. So, two more already. 

Fal.“ Their points being broken, — 


7 P. Henry. Seven ? why, there were but four even now, 

Fal. In buckram. 

Poins, Ay, four, in buckram ſuits.] / | 
From the prince's ſpeech, and Poins's anſwer, I apprehend that 
Falſtaff's reply, ſhould be interrogatively ; In buckram ? 

: WHALLEY. 

8 Their points being broken, — Do vun fell their hoſe.) To under- 
ſtand Poins's joke, the double meaning of point muſt be remem- 
bered, which ſignifies he. ſharp end of a weapon, and the lace of a 
garment, The cleanly phraſe for letting down the hoſe, ad leuvan- 
dum aluvum, was to untruſ5 a point. JOHNSON, 

Points were metal hooks, faſtened to the waiſtband of the B/ 
or breeches (which had then no opening or buttons), and going 
into ſtraps or eyes fixed to the doublet, and thereby keeping the 
hoſe from falling down. Br acxsTONE. 

So, in the comedy of Wily Begulled: I was fo near taken, 
that I was fain to cut all my points.” Again, in Sir Giles Gogſe- 
cap, 1606 : tick 


40 


Help me to truſs my point. 

„ I had rather ſee your hoſe about your heels, than I would 
help you to truſs a point.” 5 

The ſame jeſt indeed had already occurred in Tawel/fth Nights 
dee vol. iv. p. 178. STEkVENSs © : 


Poins. 
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Poins. Down fell their hoſe. © 

Fal. Began to give me ground : But I follow'd me 
cloſe, came-in foot and hand; and, with a thought, 
ſeven of the eleven I pay'd. | 

P. Henry. O monſtrous ! eleven buckram men 
crown out of two ! 

Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three miſ. 
begotten knaves, in Kendal green, came at my back, 
and let drive at me;—for it was ſo dark, Hal, that 
thou couldſt not fee thy hand. 

P. Henry. Theſe lies are like the father that begets 
them; groſs as a mountain, open, palpable. Why, 
thou clay-bram'd guts; thou knotty- pated fool; thou 
whoreſon, obſcene, greaſy tallow-keech, — 


Fal. 


9 —=Kenaal——] Kendal in Weitmorland, as] have been told, 
is 2 place famous-for making cloths, and dying them with ſeveral 
bright colours. To this purpoſe, Drayton, in the 3 th ſong of his 
Polyolbion : 


6s 


where Kendal town doth ſtand, 
% For making of our cloth ſcarce match'd in all the land.“ 
Rendal green was the livery of Robert Earl of Huntington and his 
followers, while they remained in a ſtate of outlawry, and their 
leader aſſumed the title of Robin Hood. The colour is repeatedly 
mentioned in the old play on this ſubjeR, 1691 : . 

6 all the woods 

Are full of outlaws, that, in Kendall green, 


% Follow the out-law'd earl of Huntington.“ 


Again; | 
„ Then Robin will I wear thy Kendall green.” 

Again, in the Playe of Robyn Hoode werye proper to be played iu 
Nahe Games, bl. I. no date: 

Here be a ſort of ragged knaves come in, 
«© Clothed all in Xendale grenc.”” STEEVENS» 

1 mm —tallow-catch,—] This word is in all editions, but 
having no meazing, cannot be underſtood. In ſome parts of the 
kingdom, a cake or maſs of wax or tallow, is called a lech, which 
is doubtleſs the word intended here, unleſs we read tallow-ketch, 
that is, u of tallow. Joungon., | 
tallow-catch—— ] Tallow-keech is undoubtedly right, but 
ill explained in the note. A eech of talloau is the fat of an ox or 
cow rolled up by the butcher in a round lump, in order to be car- 
ried to the chandler, It is the proper word in uſe now. 5 * 

a cec 
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Ful. What, art thou mad? art thou mad? is not 
che truth, the truth? | 


p. Henry. Why, how could'ſt thou know theſe men 
in Kendal green, when it was ſo dark thou could'ſt 


not ſee thy hand ? come, tell us your reaſon ; Whar 
ſay'ſt thou to this ? 


Poins. Come, your reaſon, Jack, your reaſon. 

Ful. What, upon compulſion ? No; were [I at the 
ſtrappado, or all the racks in the world, I would not 
tell you on compulſion. Give you a reaſon on com- 
pulfion ! if reaſons were as plenty as black-berries, I 
would give no man a reaſon upon compulſion, I. 

P. Henry. I'll be no longer guilty of this fin; this 


ſanguine coward, this bed-prefler, this horſe-back- 
breaker, this huge hill of fleſh ;— 


Fal. Away, you ſtarveling, you elf-ſkin, you 
dry'd neats-tongue, bull's pizzle, you ſtock-fiſh,— 
| O, for 


A keech is what is called a tallow-loaf in Suffex, and in its form 
reſembles the rotundity-of a fat man's belly. CoLrixs. 
Shakſpeare calls the butchers wvife goody Keech, in the ſecond 
part of this play. STEEVENS. , | 
tallowscatch,— —] The conjectural emendation &etch, 
i. e. tub, is very ingenious. But the prince's allufion is ſuffici- 
ently ſtriking, if we alter not a letter; and only ſuppoſe that by 
talloww-catch, he means a receptacle for tallow, War TON. 

1 —— yoz flarveling, you elfſtin.——] For Hin fir 
Thomas Hanmer and Dr. Warbuzton read cel in. The true 
reading, I believe, Is  elf=Rin or little fairy: for though the 
Baſtard in Xing John, compares his brother's two legs to two eel- 
ſkins ſtuff' d, yet an eel-ſkin fimply bears no great reſemblance to 
a man. JOHNSON. _ . 1 5 

—= you flarweling, &c.] In theſe compariſons Shakſpeare was 
not drawing the picture of a lietle fairy, but of a man remarkably 
tall and thin, to whoſe ſhapeleſs uniformity of length, an © eel ſtia 
ff d“ (for that circumſtance is implied) certainly bears a hu- 
morous reſemblance, as do the ?aylor*s yard, the tuck, or fmall 
ſword ſet upright, &c. The compariſons of the fock-fi/o and 
ary'd neat's tongue, allude to the leanneſs of the prince. The 
reading—eel-ſtin is ſupported likewiſe by the paſſage already quoi- 
ed from XK. John, and by Falſtaff's deſcription of the Lan Shallow 
23 the ſecond part of K. Henry IV. 


Shakſpeare 
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O, for breath to utter what is like thee you tay- 
lor's yard, you ſheath, you bow-caſe, you vile ſtand- 
ing tuck ;; -- | | 1151 

P. Henry. Well, breathe a while, and then to it 
again: and when thou haſt tir'd thyſelf in baſe com- 
pariſons, hear me ſpeak but this. | 

Poins. Mark, Jack. | 2 | 

P. Henry. We two ſaw you four ſet on four; you 
bound them, and were maſters of their wealth. 
Mark now, how a plain tale ſhall put you down,— 
Then did we two ſet on you four; and, with a word, 
out-fac'd you from your prize, and have it: yea, and 
can ſhew it you here in the houſe:—and, Falſtaff, you 
carry'd your guts away as nimbly, with asquick dex- 
terity, and roar'd for mercy, and ſtill ran and roar'd, 
as ever I heard bull-calf. What a ſlave art thou, 
to hack thy ſword as thou haſt done; and then ſay, 
it was in fight? What trick, what device, what ſtart- 
ing hole, canſt thou now find out, to hide thee from 
this open and apparent ſhame ? | 

Poins. Come, let's hear, Jack; What trick haſt 
thou now? | Far 

Fal. By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that 
made ye. Why, hear ye, my maſters : Was it for me, 
to kill the heir apparent ? ſhould T turn upon the 
true prince? Why? thou know'ſt, I am as valiant as 
Hercules: but beware inſtinct; the lion will not 


touch the true prince 5, Inſtinct is a great matter”; 
es 


Shakſpeare had hiſtorical authority for the leanugſi of the prince 


of Wales. Stowe, ſpeaking of him, ſays, „ he exceeded the 
mean ſtature of men, his neck long, body {lender and lean, and 


his bones ſmall, &c.“ SrTEEVExS. 
e lion will not touch the true prince. —)] So, in the Mad 
Lover, by Beaumont and Fletcher; 2 
4 6 Fetch the Numidian in I brought over; 
« If ſhe be ſprung from royal blood, the lion 
& Will do her reverence, elſe he'll tear her, &c.“ 
: | Yu OTEEVENS. 
7 w— Inſtinct is greater matter; — ] Diego, the Hoſt, in 
3 | Love 
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was a coward on inſtinct. I ſhall think the better 
of myſelf, and thee, during my life; I, for a valiant 
lion, and thou, for a true prince. But, lads, I am 
glad you have the money. — Hoſteſs, clap to the 
doors; watch to- night, pray to-morrow.—Gallants, 
lads, boys, hearts of gold, All the titles of good 
8 come to you ! What, ſhall we be merry? 
ſhall we have a play extempore ? 

P. Henry. Content ;—and the argument ſhall be, 
thy running away. 

Fal. Ah! no more of that, Hal, an thou lov'ft 
me. - | 


Enter Hoſteſs. 


Hoſt. My lord the prince, — 
P. Henry. How now, my lady the hoſteſs ? what 
ſay'{t thou to me? LUO! | 
Hoſt. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of the 
court at door, would ſpeak with you: he ſays, he 
comes from your father. 
P. Henry, Give him as much as will make him a 
royal man, and ſend him back again to my mother. 
| Fal. 
Love's Pilgrimage, by Beaumont and Fletcher, excuſes a rudeneſs 


he had been guilty of to one of his gueſts, in almoſt the ſame words. 
6 ſhould I have been ſo barbarous to have parted 


brothers? | | | 
« Philippe, — Vou knew it then? 
© Diego. ——1 knew *twas neceſſary 
«6. You ſhould be both together. fin, hgnior, 

„ great matter in an hoſt.” STeevERs. | 
there is a nobleman Give him as much as auill make 
dim a royal man,——] I believe here is a kind of jeſt intended. 

He that received a noble was in cant language, called a nobleman : 
in this ſenſe the prince catcbes the word, and bids the landlady 
give him as much as will make him a royal man, that is, a real or 
royal man, and ſend him away. Jonnson. 

So, in the Tavo Angry Women of Abington, 1 599: 
© This is not noble ſport, but royal play. 

„It muſt be ſo where royals walk ſo fait.” re vs. 

ive 
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Ful. What manner of man is he? 

Hloft. An old man. 

Fal. What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight? 
— Shall I give him his anſwer ? 

P. Henry. Pr'ythee, do, Jack. | 

Fal. Faith, and Þ'll ſend him packing. [ Exit, 

P. Henry. Now, firs ; by'r- lady, you fought fair ;— 
ſo did you, Peto ;—fſo did you Bardolph : you are 
lions too, you ran away upon inſtinct, you will not 
touch the true prince; no, — fie! | 

Bard. *Faith I ran when I ſaw others run. 

P. Henry. Tell me now in earneſt, How came Fal- 
ſtaff's ſword ſo hack'd ? 

Peto. Why, he hack'd it with his dagger; and ſaid, 
he would ſwear truth out of England, but he would 
make you believe it was done in fight; and perſuad- 
ed us to do the like. | 

Bard. Yea, and to tickle our noſes with ſpear-graſs o, 
to make them bleed; and then to beſlubber our gar- 
ments with it, and ſwear it was * the blood of true 
men. I did that I did not theſe ſeven years before, 
I bluſh'd to hear his monſtrous deviſes. 

P. Henry. O villain, thou ſtol'ſt a cup of ſack 


Give him as much as wvill make him a royal man, ——] The 


royal went for 10s. —the noble only for 6's, and 8d. 


| 8 T yYRWHITT. 
This ſeems to allude to a jeſt of queen Elizabeth. Mr. John 
Blower in a ſermon before her majeſty, firſt ſaid: My royal 
queen,” and a little after: “ My aoble queen,” Upon which 
ſays the queen: What am I ex groats worle than I was?“ This 


is to be found in Hearne's Diſcourſe of ſome Antiquities between 


Windſor and Oxford ; and it confirms the remark of the very learn- 
ed and ingenious Mr, Tyrwhitt. ToLLET. 

9 to tickle our noſes with ſpear-graſi, &.] So, in the old 
anonymous play of The Vidtorics of Henry Fiſih : „Every day 
when I went into a field, I would take a fraxw and thruſt it into 
my noſe and make my noſe bleed, &c.” STEEvens. 

' —the blood of true men.—] That is, of the men with whom 


they fought, of hone/? men, oppoſed to thieves,  JOHNON» 


el ghteen 
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eighteen years ago, and wert * taken with the man- 
ner, and ever ſince thou haſt bluſh'd extempore : 
Thou hadſt fire and ſword on thy fide, and yet thou 
ran'ſt away; What inſtinct hadſt thou for it? 

Bard. My lord, do you ſee theſe meteors ? do you 
behold theſe exhalations ? 

P. Henry. I do. i | 

Bard. What think. you they portend ? 

P. Henry. + Hot livers, and cold purſes. 

Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken *, 

| P. Henry. 


taten in the manner ] The quarto and folio read 
w=with the manner, which is right. Taken with the manner is a law 
phraſe, and then in common uſe, to fignifiy taken in the fact. But 
the Oxford editor alters it, for better ſecurity of the ſenſe, to 
taken in the manor,— i. e. I ſuppoſe, by the lord of it, as a 
ſtray, WARBURTON. a | 

The expreſſion talen in the manner, or with the manner, is 
common to many of our old dramatic writers. So, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Rule a Wife and have a Wife : 

„% How like a ſheep-biting rogue, talen in the manner, 
“ And ready for a halter, doſt thou look now?“ 

Again, in Heywood's Brauen Age, 1613: 
| Take them not = the manner, tho? you may.” 

Perhaps it is a corruption of taken in the manzuvre;? yetT 
know not that this French word, in the age of Shakſpeare, had 
acquired its preſent ſenſe, See vol. ii. p. 404. STEEVENS, 

Manour or Mainour or Maynour an old law term, (from the 
French mainaver or manier, Lat. manu trafare) ſignifies the thing 
which a thief takes away or ſteals : and to be raken with the ma- 
ronr Or mainour is to be taken with the thing ſtolen about him, or 
doing an unlawful act, fagrante delicto, or, as we ſay, in the fact. 
The expreſſion is much uſed in the foreſt-laws. Sce Manwood's 
edition in quarto, 1665, p. 292. where it is ſpelt manner. 

| HAwKins. 
3 —Thou hadi fire and feword, &c.] The fire was in his face. 


A red face is termed a fiery face. 
„While 1 affirm a fery face: - | 
„Is to the owner no diſgrare.“ Legend of Capt. Jones, 
Jon N SON « 
Hot livers, and cold purſes.] That is, drunkenneſs and poverty. 
To drink was, in the language of thoſe times, to hear the liver. 
Jounsoss 
Nog 


Vor. V. 


i 


5 Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 
OL, " 3 
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P, Henry, No, if rightly taken, halter, 1 


Re-enter Falſtaff. 


Here comes lean Jack, here comes bare-bone. How 
now, my ſweet creature of 5 bombaſt ? How long 
is't ago, Jack, ſince thou ſaw'ſt thine own knee? 
Fal. My own knee ? when I was about thy years, 
Hal, I was not an eagle's talon in the waiſt ; 7 Icould 
have crept into any alderman's thumb- ring: A plague 
of ſighing and grief! it blows a man up like a blad- 
der. There's villainous news abroad : here was fir 


No, if rightly taken, halter.) 

The reader who would enter into the ſpirit of this repartee, 
muſt recollect the fimiliarity of ſound between collar and choler, 
So, in King John and Matilda. 165 5. 

O Bru. Son, you're too full of cholcr, 

„. Bru, Choler! Halter. - | 

« Fitz, By the maſs, that's near the collar.“ SrEEvxxs. 

6 ——bombaſt * -] Is the ſtuffing of cloaths. Jonunsox, 

Stubbs. in his Aratomie of Abuſes, 1595, obſerves, that in his 
time „ the doublettes were ſo hard quilted, ſtuffed, bombafed, 
and fewed, as they could neither worke, nor yet well play in 
them.” And again, in the ſame chapter, he adds, that they were 
„ ſtuffed with foure, five, or fixe pounde of bombalt at leaft,” 
Again, in Deckar's Satiromaſtix : You ſhall ſwear not to bom: 
aft out a new play with the old linings of jeſts.” Bombaſt is cot- 
ton. Gerrard calls the cotton plant © the bombalt tree.” See vol. ii. 
p- 542. OTEEVENS. 

17 I could have crept into any alderman's thumb-ring :] 
Ariſtophanes has the ſame thought: | | | 

Aid SarJunie pv uy uk ty ay νẽ,Utadug ,s. Plutns, v. 1037. 

| Sir W. RAawLInsoN, 

An alderman's thumb-ring is mentioned by Brome in the Anti- 
podes, 1638: Item, a diſtich graven in his humb- ring.“ 
Again, in the Northern Laſs, 1633: A good man in the city 
&c. wears nothing rich about him, but the gout or a thumb-ring.” 
Again, in Vit in a Conltable, 1640: no more wit than the 
reſt of the bench: what lies in his 2hxmb-ring,” The cuſtom of 
wearing a ring on the thumb is very ancient. In Chaucer's Squier's + 
Tale, it is faid of the rider of the brazen horſe who advanced into 
the hall of Cambuſcan, that | | 

be: upon his he, he had of gold a ring.” 
| fs STEEVENT. 


2 John 
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John Braby from your father; you muſt to the 
court in the morning. That ſame mad fellow of the 


north, Percy; and he of Wales, that gave Amaimon 
the baſtinado, and made Lucifer cuckold, and ſwore 


the devil his true liegeman.s upon the croſs of a 
Welſh hook, —W hat, a plague, call you him ?— - 


Poins. 
8, John Braby—] Thus the folio. The quarto 1 598, 


reads: Bracy. SrEEVENs. 

9— upon the croſs of a Welſh hoo, — ] A Welßß hook 
appears to have been ſome inſtrument of the offenſive kind, It is 
mentioned in the play of Sir John Oldcaſtle : 

40 that no man preſume to wear any weapons, eſpe- 
cially <vel/h-hooks and foreſt bills.“ | 
Again, in Weſtavard Hoe, by Deckar and Webſter, 1607 : 

it will be as good as a We!/þ-hook for you, to keep 
out the other at ſtaves-end.” 

Again, in the In/atiable Counteſs, by Marſton, 1631: 
„% The ancient hooks of great Cadwallader.“ 

Mr. Tollet apprehends from the hooked form of the following 
inſtrument, as well as from the cro/5 upon it, as upon other anc 
cient ſwords, that it is the Melſh hoot mentioned by Falſtaff, 


This was copied by him from Speed's Hiſtory of Great Britain 
. 180, : 

I believe the Velſb hook and the brown biil are no more than 
varieties of the /ecuris falcata, or probably a weapon of the ſame 
kind with the Lochaber axe, which was uſed in the late rebellion. 
Colonel Gardner was attacked with ſuch a one at the battle of 
Preſtonpans. | | | 

In the old ballad, however, of King Alfred and the Shepherd, 
(ſee Evan's Collection, vol. i. p. 3 the ſhepherd ſwears by 
his hook ; | | 
% And by my hoo}, the ſhepherd ſaid, 

„% (anoath both good and true) &c.” STErveNs. 

I queſtion the truth of this repreſentation, The Wel/h hook I 
believe, was pointed, like a ſpear, to puſh or thruſt with ; and be- 
low had a hook to ſeize on the enemy if he ſhould attempt to 
eſcape by flight. I take my ideas from a paſſage in Butler's Cha- 
racler of a Juſtice of Peace, 2 the witty author thus Arts 

a 2 His 
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Poins. O, Glendower. 

Fal. Owen, Owen; the ſame ; — and kie ſon- in. 
law Mortimer; and old Northumberland; and that 
ſprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that runs o horſe. 
back up a hill perpendicular. 

P. Henry. He that rides at high ſpeed, and with 
bis v piſtol Kills a ſparrow flying. 

Fal. You have hit it. 

P. Henry. So did he never the ſparrow. 

Fal. Well, that raſcal hath good mettle in him; 
he will not run. 

P. Henry. Why, what a raſcal art thou then, to 
praiſe him ſo for running ? 

Tul. O' horſeback, ye cuckow ! but, afoot, he will 
not budge a foot. 

P. Henry. Yes, Jack, upon inſtinct. 

Fal. J grant ye, upon inſtinct. Well, he is there 
too, and one Mordake, and a thouſand * blue-caps 

more: 


His whole authority is like a Fe hook ; for his warrant is 2 
puller to her, and his mittimus a thrufter from her.” Remains, vol. 
U, p. 192. WHALLEY. 

. piflol—— ] 1 never has any care to preſerve 
the manners of the time. Pifols were not known in the age of 
Henry. Pi//ols were, I believe, about our author's time, emi- 
nently uſed by the Scots, Sir Henry Wotton ſomewhere makes 
mention of a Scotti/h piſtol. Jounsov. 

Beaumont and Fletcher are ſtill more inexcuſable. In The 
Humorous Lieutenant, they have equipped one of the immediate 
ſucceflors of Alexander the Great, with the ſame weapon. 

STEEVENS. 

2 ——lye caps——] A. name of ridicule given to the Scots 
from their blue bonnetss JOHNSON. 

There is an old ballad called Blew Cap for me, or 

A Scottiſh laſs her reſolute chuſing ; 
„ Shee'l have bonny Be cap or other refuſing.” 
Senn ANA 

3 thy father*s beard is turned white irh the news f 1—11 
think Montaigne mentions a perſon condemned to death, whoſe 
Jalr turned grey in one night. Tol. L Er. 

Nah, in his Have avith you to Saffron Walden, &c. 1596, ſays: 


OY ——Jooke and you ſhall find a grey hazre for everie line I have 
writ 
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more : Worceſter is ſtolen away by night ; thy fa- 
ther's beard is turned white with the news?; + you 
may buy land now as cheap as ſtinking mackerel. 

P. Henry. Then, tis like, if there come a hot June, 
and this civil buffeting hold, we ſhall buy maiden- 
heads as they buy hob-nails, by the hundreds. 

Fal. By the mals, lad, thou ſay'ſt true; it is like, 
we ſhall have good trading that way.—But, tell me, 
Hal, art thou not horribly ateard? thou being heir ap- 
parent, could the world pick thee out three ſuch 
enemies again, as that fiend Douglas, that ſpirit 
Percy, and that devil Glendower ? Art thou not hor- 
ribly afraid? doth not thy blood thrill at it? 

P. Henry. Not a whit, i'faith; I lack ſome of thy 
inſtinCt. | 

Fal. Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to-morrow, 
when thou comeſt to thy father: it thou love me, 


ractiſe an anſwer. 


P. Henry. Do thou ſtand for my father, and exa- 
mine me upon the particulars of my life. 
Fal. Shall I? content :—This chair ſhall be my 


writ againſt him; and you ſhall have all his beard white too, by 
the time he hath read over this book.” The reader may find 
more examples of this phznomgnon in Grimſton's tranſlation of 
Goulart's Memorable Hiftories. SrEEv Ns. 

+ —you may buy land, &c.] In former times the proſperity of 
the nation was known by the value of land, as now by the price of 
ſtocks. Before Henry the Seventh made it ſafe to ſerve the king 
regnant, it was the practice at every revolution, for the conqueror 
to confiſcate the eſtates of thoſe that oppoſed, and perhaps of thoſe 
who did not aſſiſt him. Thoſe, therefore, that foreſaw the change 
of government, and thought their eſtates in danger, were deftraus 
to ſell them in haſte for ſomething that might be _—_ away. 

OH NSON, 

Do thou fland for my father, and examine me upon the particu- 
lars of my life.] In the old anonymous play of Henry V. the ſame 
lirain of humour is diſcoverabte : ; | 

Thou ſhalt be my lord chief juſtice, and ſhall fit in the chair, 


nd I'll be the young prince and hit thee a box on the ear, &c." 
STEBVENS. 


- 


Aa z Re ſtate, 
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ſtate , this dagger my ſcepter, and ? this cuſhion my 
crown. 

P. Henry. * Thy ſtate is taken for a joint-ſtool, thy 
golden ſcepter for a leaden dagger, and thy precious 
rich crown for a pitiful bald crown! 

Fal. Well, an the fire of grace be not quite out 
of thee, now ſhalt thou be moved.—Give me a cup 
of ſack, to make mine eyes look red, that it may be 
thought I have wept ; for I muſt ſpeak in paſſion, 
and 1 will do it in ? king Cambyſes' vein. 


+. This chair ſhall be my flate, ——)] This, as well as a fol- 
lowing paſſage, was perhaps deſigned to ridicule the mock ma- 
jeſty of Cambyſes, the hero of a play which appears from 
Deckar's Gul!'s Hornhbook, 1609, to have been exhibited 
with ſome degree of theatrical pomp. Deckar is ridiculing 
the impertinence of young gallants who fat or ſtood on the ſtage; 
«© on the very ruſhes where the commedy is to daunce, yea and 
under the fate of Cambiſes himſelfe.” STEEVENS. | 

7 this cuſhion my crown.] Dr, Letherland, in a MS. note, 
obſerves that the country people in Warwickſhire uſe a cu/þion 
for a crown, at their harveſt-home diverſions ; and in the play of 
K. Edward IV. p. 2. 1619, is the following paſſage: 

„Then comes a flave, one of thoſe drunken ſots, 
& In with a tavern reck'ning for a ſupplication, 
*© Diſguiſed with a caſhion on his head.” STEEvENs, 

s Thy fate, &c.] This anſwer might, I think, have better 
been omitted: 1t contains only a repetition of Falſtaff's mock- 
royalty. JOHNSON. | | 
This is an apoftrophe of the prince to his abſent father, not an 
anſwer to Falſtaff. FARMER. 

Rather a ludicrous deſcription of Falſtaff's mock regalia. 

REMARKS, 

9 ling Cambyſcs——] A lamentable tragedy, mixed full 
of pleaſant mirth, containing the life of Cambyſes king of Perſia. 
By Thomas Prefton. THEoBAL D. FEY 

I queſtion if Shakſpeare had ever ſeen this tragedy ; for there 
is a remarkable peculiarity of meaſure, which, when he profeſſed 

to ſpeak in king Cambyſes wein, he would hardly have miſled, it 
he aa known it. Jonxsox. 

There is a marginal direction in the old play of king Cambiſcs : 
At this tale tolde, let the queen weep ;” which I fancy is al- 
luded to, though the meaſure is not preferved. FARMER. 

See a note on the Midſummer Night's Dream, act iv. ſcene the 
laſt. STEEVENS, 


P., Henry: 
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P. Henry. Well, here is my leg. 

Fal. And here is my ſpeech: — Stand afide, nobi- 
lity. 

2 This is excellent ſport, i'faith. 

Fal. Weep not, ſweet queen, for trickling tears 

are vain. 

Hoſt. O the father, how he holds his countenance ! 

Fal. For God's ſake, lords, convey my triſtful 

queen, | 
For tears do ſtop the flood-gates of her eyes, 

Hoſt. O rare! he doth it as like one of theſe har- 
lotry players 3, as I ever ſee. 

Fal. Peace, good pint-pot ; peace, good tickle- 
brain“. Harry, Ido not only marvel where thou 
ſpendeſt thy time, but alſo how thou art accompa- 
nied: forꝰ though the camomile, the more it is trod- 


den 


my leg.] That is, my obeiſance to my father. lonx so. 

the. flood. gates of her eyes.] This paſſage is probably a bur- 

ſque on the — in Preſton's Cambyſes : 
© ®ucen. Theſe words to hear makes ſtilling teares iſſue from 
chryſtall eyes.” 

Perhaps, ſays Dr. Farmer we ſhould read do ope the flood- 
gates, &c. DTEEVENS, 

3 harlotry players, ] This word is uſed in the Ploaæu- 
man's Tale: ** Soche harlotre men, &c.“ Again, in P. P. fol. 25. 
„ had lever hear an harlotry, or a ſomer's game.“ Junius ex- 
plains the word by ** 7hone/{a paupertinæ ſortis fœditas.“ 

OTEEVENS. 

4 — tickle-brain—] This appears to have been the nick name of 
ſome ſtrong liquor. So, in A new Trick to cheat the Devil, 1636: 
«© A cup of Nipſitate briſk and neat, | 

« The drawers call it 7:c&le-brain.”? 
In the Antipodes, 1638, ſettle- Brain is mentioned as another po- 
tation. SrEEVE&S. : | 

5 Harry, I do not only marvel, &c. ] A ridicule on the pu- 
blic oratory of that time. WAR BUR TONY. 

hong the camomile, &c.] This whole ſpeech is ſu- 
premely comic. The ſimile of camomile uſed to illuſtrate a con- 
trary effect, brings to my remembrance an obſervation of a late 
writer of ſome merit, whom the deſire of being witty has betrayed 
into a like thought, Meaning to enforce with great vehtmence 

Y 9a a4 | the 
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den on, the faſter it grows, yet youth, the more it is 
waſted, the ſooner it wears. That thou artmy ſon, I 
have partly thy mother's word, partly my own opi- 
nion ;-but chiefly, a villanous trick of thine eye, anda 
fooliſh hanging of thy nether lip, that doth warrant 
me. If then thou be ſon to me, here lies the point; 
Why, being ſon to me, art thou ſo pointed at? Shall 
the 7 bleſſed ſun of heaven prove * a micher, 1 eat 

black. 


the mad temerity of young ſoldiers, he remarks, that ** though 
Bedlam be in the road to Hoglden, it is out of the way to promo- 
tion.” Jonngonw, | FTIR 
In The More the Merrier, a collection of epigrams, 1608, is the 
following paſlage ; | : 
% The camomile ſhall teach thee patience, 
Which thriveth beſt when trodden moſt upon.“ 
Again, in The Fawne, a comedy, by Marſton, 1606 : 
For indeed, fir, a repreſs'd fame mounts like camomile, the 
more trod down the more it grows,” STEEVENS, 
The ſtyle immediately ridiculed, is that of Lilly in his Euphues: 
« 'Though the camomile the more it is troden and preſſed downe, 
the more it ſpreadeth ; yet the violet the oftener it is handled and 


touched, the ſooner it withereth and decayeth, &c. Farmer. 


7 bleſſed un] The folio and quarto of 1613, read, 
bleſſed ſon, MaLone, 

a micher,——] i. e. truant; to mich, is to lurk out 
of ſight, a hedge-creeper., WARBURTON. 

The alluſion 1s to a truant doy, who, unwilling to go to ſchool, 
and afraid to go home, lurks in the fields, and picks wild fruits, 

Jonnson, 

In 4 Comment on the Ten Commandments, printed at London in 
1493, by Richard Pynſon, I find the word thus uſed : 

They make Goddes houſe a den of theyves ; for commonly 
in ſuch feyrs and markets, whereſoever it be holden, ther ben 
many theyves, michers, and cutpurſe.“ 

Again, in The Devil's Charter, 1605: 

„ Pox on him, micher, I'll make him pay for it.“ 

Again, in Lilly's Mother Bombie, 1594 : 

© How like a micher he ſtands, as though he had truanted from 


honelty.” 


« —— that mite is -iching in this grove.” bidem. 
„The micher hangs down his head.“ ibidem. 
Again, in Ramm alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611: 
„% Look to it micher,” 
Again, in the old Morality of Hycke Scorner : 
„% Wanton wenches and alſo michers.” STEEVENS. 
A micb- 


of 
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black-berries? a queſtion not to be aſk'd. Shall the 
ſon of England prove a thief, and take purſes ? a 
queſtion to be aſc d. There 1s a thing, Harry, which 
thou haſt often heard of, and it is known to many in 
our land by the name of pitch : this pitch, as ancient 
writers do report, doth defile :; ſo doth the company 
thou keepeſt : for, Harry, now I do not ſpeak to thee 
in drink, butin tears; not in pleaſure, but in paſſion; 
not in words only, but in woes alſo: And yet there is 
avirtuous man, whom I have often noted in thy com- 
pany, but I know not his name. 
P. Henry. What manner of man, an it like your 
majeſty ? 
Fal. A goodly portly man, faith, and a corpu- 
lent ; of a chearful look, a pleafing eye, and a moſt 
noble carriage; and, as I think, his age ſome fifty, 
or, by'r-lady, inclining to threeſcore; and now I 
remember me, his name 1s Falſtaff: if that man 
ſhould be lewdly given, he deceiveth me : for Harry, 
I ſee virtue in his looks. 3 If then the fruit may be 
known by the tree, as the tree by the fruit, then, pe- 
remptorily I ſpeak it, there is virtue in that Falſtaff : 
him keep with, the reſt baniſn. And tell me now, 


A micher, I believe, means only a lurking thief diſtinguiſhed 
from one more daring. Lambard in his Eirenarcha, 1610, p. 186. 
ſpeaking of the powers which may be exerciſed by one juſtice, ſays, 
he may charge the conſtables to arreſt ſuch as ſhall be ſuſpected to 
be © draw-latches, waſtors, or robertſment, that is to ſay either 
miching or mightie theeves, for the meaning muſt remaine howſo- 
ever the word be gone out of uſe.” EDITOR. 

> This pitch as ancient writers do report doth defite.] Alluding 
to an ancient ballad beginning : 

© Who toucheth pi7ch muſt he defld. STEEvVENS, 

Or perhaps to Lilly's Exphues, ** He that toucheth pitch ſhall 
be defiled.” T. H. W. | 

3 If then the fruit, &c.] This paſſage is-happily reſtored by ſir 
Thomas Hanmer, Jonxsox. 

I am afraid here is a prophane alluſion to the 33d verſe of the 
12th chapter of St. Matthew, STEEVENS, 


thou 


bt; 
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thou naughty varlet, tell me where thou haſt been 
this month ? | 

P. Henry. Doſt thou ſpeak like a king ? Do thou 
ſtand for me, and I'Il play my father. 

Fal. Depoſe me? if thou doſt it half fo gravely, 
ſo majeſtically, both in word and manner, hang me 
3 by the heels for a * rabbet- ſucker, or a poulter's 

are. | | 
P. Henry. Well, here I am ſet. | 

Ful. And here I ſtand: judge, my maſters. 

P. Henry. Now, Harry ? whence come you ? 

Fal. My noble lord, from Eaſt-cheap. .. 

P. Henry, The complaints I hear of thee are 
grievous. a ä 
Fal. Sblood, my lord, they are falſe : — nay, T1! 

tickle ye for a young prince, i' faith. 

P. Henry. Sweareſt thou, ungracious boy? hence. 
forth ne'er look on me. Thou art violently carried 
away from grace: there 1s a devil haunts thee, in the 
likeneſs of a fat old man; atun of man is thy com- 

anion. Why doſt thou converſe with that trunk of 
1 that * bolting-hutch of beaſtlineſs, that 


' ſwoln parcel of dropſies, that huge bombard of ſack, 


4 rabbet-ſucher, ]Is, I ſuppoſe, a /ucking radbet, 
The jeſt is in comparing himſelf to ſomething thin and little, $0 
a poulterer*s hare; a hare hung up by the hind legs without a ſkin, 
is long and flender. Jon xsov. 

Dr. Johnſon is right: for in the account of the ſerjeant's feaſt, 
by Dugdale, in his Orig. Juridiciales, one article is a dozen ot 
rabbet-fuckers. | 
Again, in Lilly's Endymion, 1591 : I prefer an old coney 
before a rabbet-ſucker.” Again, in The Tryal of Chiwvalry, 1599: 
6 a bountiful benefactor for ſending thither ſuch rabber-ſuc- 


ters.” 
A poulterer was formerly written—a poulter, and ſo the old co - 


pies of this play. Thus, in Pierce Pennilęſſe his Supplication to the 
Devil, 159; : „We muſt have our tables furniſht like poxlters? 
ſtalles.“ STEEVENS. 

5 a bolting- buteb ] Is the wooden receptacle in» 
to which the meal is bolted, STEEVENS» 


that 
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that ſtuft cloak- bag of guts, that roaſted Manning- 
tree ox with the pudding in his belly, that reverend 
vice, that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that 
vanity in years? Wherein is he good, but to taſte 
ſack and drink it ? wherein neat and cleanly, but to 
carve a capon and eat it? wherein“ cunning, but in 
craft ? wherein crafty, but in villainy ? wherein vil- 
lainous, but in all things ? wherein worthy, but in 
nothing ? 

Fal. I would, your grace would 9 take me with 
you ; Whom means your grace ? 


P. Heury. 


Manningtree ox — ] Manningtree in Eſſex, and the 
neighbourhood of it, is famous for richneſs of paſture. The 
farms thereabouts are chiefly tenanted by graziers. Some ox of 
an unuſual fize was, I ſuppoſe, roaſted there on an occaſion of 
public feſtivity, or expoſed for money to public ſhow. _ 
This place likewiſe appears to have been noted for the intem- 
perance of its inhabitants. So, in Newes from Hell, brought by the 
Devil's Carrier, by Tho, Deckar, 1606: you ſhall have 
a ſlave eat more at a meale than ten of the guard; and drink more 
in two days, than all Manuingtree does at a Whitſun-ale.”” 
OTEEVENS. 
It appears from Hey wood's Apology for Actors, 1612, that 
Mauningtree formerly enjoyed the privilege of fairs, by exhibit- 
ing a certain number of Rtage-plays yearly. See alſo The . 
Chooſing of Valentines, a poem by Thomas Naſhe, Mi. in, the 
Library of the Inner Temple, No. 538. vol. 43: | 
„ or ſee a play of ſtrange moralitie, 
% Shewen by bachelrie of Manning-tree, | 
«© Whereto the countrie franklins flock- meale ſwarme.“ 
Again, in Deckar's Seven Deadly Sinnes of London, 1607: „ Crus 
elty has got another part to play; it is acted like the old zorals 
at Manning-tree.”” In this ſeaſon of feſtivity, we may preſume 
it was cuſtomary to roaſt an ox whole. Huge volumes, (ſays 
Oſborne in his Advice to his Son) like the ox roaſted whole at 
Bartholomew Fair, may proclaim plenty of labour and invention, 
but afford leſs of what is delicate ſavoury, and well concocted, than 
ſmaller pieces.” MALO NE. 
7 —unting, — ] Cunning was not yet debaſed to a bad 
meaning: it fignified knowing, or /eilful. fs HNSON. ' 


6 


„ take me with you 3 — That is, go no faſter than I ca 


Lilly 


follow you, Let me know your meaning, JOHNSON, 
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P. Henry. That villainous abominable miſcleader 
of youth, Falſtaff, that old white bearded Satan, 

Fal. My lord, the man I know. 

P. Henry. I know, thou doſt. 

Fal. But to ſay, | know more harm in him than 
in myſelf, were to ſay more than I know. That he 
is old, (the more the pity) his white hairs do witneſs 
it: but that he is (ſaving your reverence) a whore. 
maſter, that I utterly deny. If ſack and ſugar be 
a fault, God help the wicked ! if to be old and 


Lilly in his Endimion, ſays; „ Tuſh, tuſh, neighbours, rale 
me with you. FARMER, 

The expreſſion is ſo common in the old plays, that it is unne. 
ceſſary to introduce any more quotations in ſupport of it. 

STEEVENS, 

9 If ſack and ſugar be a fault, — ] Sack with ſugar was a 
favourite liquor in Shakſpeare's time. In a letter deſcribing 
gow Elizabeth's entertainment at Killingworth-caſtle, 1575, by 

L. [Langham] bl. I. 12mo, the writer ſays, (p. 86.) “ fipt 
I no more /ack and ſugar than I do malmzey, I ſhould not bluſh ſo 
much a dayz az I doo.“ And in another place, deſcribing a min- 
ſtrell, who, being ſomewhat iraſcible, had been offended at the 
company, he adds: “ at laſt, by ſum entreaty, and many fair 
woords, with /ac+ and ſugar, we ſweeten him again.” p. 52. 

In an old MS. book of the chamberlain's accounts belonging to 
the city of Worceſter, I alſo find the following article, which 


, Fiir“ out the origin of our word /ach, Fr. ec. ] viz. — Anno 


liz. xxxiiij. 1592] Item, For a gallon of clarett wyne, and 


feck and a pound of ſugar geven to fir John Ruſſell, tiij.s,” —— 


This fir John Ruſſell, I believe, was their repreſentative in par- 
liament, or at leaſt had proſecuted ſome ſuit for them at the 
court. In the fame book, is another article, which illuſtrates the 
hiſtory of the ſtage at that time, viz. ** A. Eliz. xxxiiij. Item, 
Beſtowed upon the queen's trumpeters and players, Wy, Ib.“ 

ER CV. 


This liquor is likewiſe mentioned in Monfſeur Thomas, by Flet- 


« Old act, boy, | : 
«© Old reverend /act, &C,m— 
© Drink with /zgar 
« Which I have ready here.” 
Again, in Northzvard Hoe, 1607: . 
6+ I uſe notto be drunk with /ack and ſugar.” STEEVENS: 


cher, 1639: 


merry 
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merry be a fin, then many an old hoſt that T know is 
damn'd : if to be fat be to be hated, then Pha- 
raoh's lean kine are to be loved. No, my good lord; 
baniſh Peto, baniſh Bardolph, baniſh Poins : but for 
ſweet Jack Falſtaff, kind Jack Falſtaff, true Jack Fal- 
ſtaff, valiant Jack Falſtaff, and therefore more va- 
liant being as he 1s, old Jack Falſtaff, baniſh not him 
thy Harry's company, baniſh not him thy Harry's 
company; baniſh plumpJack, and baniſhall the world. 
P. Henry, I do, I will. 


{ Knocking ;, and Heſteſs and Bardolph go out. 


Re-enter Bardolph, running. 


Bar. O, my lord, my lord ; the ſheriff, with a moſt 
monſtrous watch 1s at the door: 

Fal. Out, you rogue ! play out the play : I have 
much to ſay in the behalf of that Falſtaff. 


Hft, O, my lord, my lord ! ——- 

Fal. Heigh, heigh ! the devil rides upon a fiddle- 
ſtick ' : What's the matter? 

Hoſt. The ſheriff and all the watch are at the door: 
they are come to ſearch the houſe ; Shall I let them 
in ? 

Fal. Doſt thou hear, Hal? never call a true piece 
of gold, a counterfeit : thou art eflentially mad, withs+ 
out ſeeming ſo. : 

K P. Henry. And thou a natural coward, without in- 
inct. | 

Ful. 1 deny your major: if you will deny the ſheriff, 

; ſo; 


4 fiddle-ftick : ] I ſuppoſe this phraſe is proverbial. 
It occurs in the Humorous Lieutenant of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
| 6 — for certain, gentlemen, 
« The fiend rides on a fiddle-ſlick.” STEEVENS. 
* I deny your major; if you will deny the eri fo, &c.] 28 
| aff. 
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ſo; if not, let him enter: if I become not a cart as 
well as another man, a plague on my bringing up l J 
hope, I ſhall as ſoon be ſtrangled with a halter, as 
another, x | 

H. Henry. Go, hide thee behind the arras ;—the 
reſt walk up above. Now, my maſters, for a true 
face, and a good conſcience. ; 


Fal. Both which I have had : but their date is out, 
and therefore I'll hide me. | 

[ Exeunt Falſtaff, Bardolph, Gads-hill, and Peto ; 

manent Prince and Poins. 


P. Henry. Call in the ſheriff. —— 


Enter Sheriff, and Carrier. 


Now, maſter ſheriff ; what's your will with me? 
Sher. Firſt, pardon, me, my lord. A hue and cry 
Hath follow'd certain men into this houſe. 
P. Henry. What men ? 
Sher. One of them is well known, my gracious 
lord ; A grofs fat man. 
Car. As fat as butter. 
P. Henry. The man, I do aſſure you, is not here: 


ſtaff here intends a quibble; major which /eri brought to his 
mind fignifies as will one of the parts of a logical propoſition as | 
the principal officer of a corporation now called a mayor. 
REMARKS. 
ide thee behind the arras; ] In old houſes there were 
always large ſpaces left between the arras and the walls, ſufficient 
to contain even one of Falſtafs bulk. Such are thoſe which Fan- 
tome mentions in The Drummer. Again, in the Bird ia a Cage, 
1033: | 
Does not the arras laugh at me, it ſhakes methinks. 
« Xat. It cannot chuſe, there's one Behend doth tickle it.“ 
Again, in Northward Hoe, 1607: but ſoftly as a gen- 
tleman courts a wench behind the arras.” See likewiſe Hohn- 
. ſhed, vol. iii. p. 594. See alſo my note on the ſecond ſcene of the 
firſt act of K. Richard II. STEEVENS. | 
+ The man, I do aſſure you, is not here;] Every reader muſt re- 
gret that Shakſpeare would not give himſelf the trouble to furniſh 
prince Henry with ſome more pardonable excuſe ; without obliging 
him to have recourſe tc an abſolute falſhood, and that too uttered 
under the ſanction of fo ſtrong an aſſurance, STEEVYERI. 


For 
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For I myſelf at this time have employ'd him. 
And, ſheriff, I engage my word to thee, 
That I will, by to-morrow dinner-time, 
Send him to anſwer thee, or any man, 
For any thing he ſhall be charg'd withal : 
And ſo let me intreat you leave the houſe. 
Sher. 1 will, my lord : There are two gentlemen 
Have in this robbery loſt three hundred marks. 
P. Hen. It may be ſo: if he have robb'd theſe men, 
He ſhall be anſwerable ; and ſo, farewel. 
Sher. Good night, my noble lord. 
P. Henry. I think, it is good morrow ; Is it not ? 
Sher. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two o'clock. 
Exit. 
P. Henry. This oily raſcal is known as well e 
Go, call him forth. 


Poins. Falſtaff !—faſt aſleep behind the arras, and 
ſnorting like a horſe. 


P. Henry. Hark how hard he fetches breath : 
Search his pockets. | 


[ He ſearches his pockets, and finds certain papers. 

What haſt thou found ? 

Poins. Nothing but papers, my lord. 

P. Henry. Let's ſee what they be: read them. 

Poins. Item, a capon, 28. 2d. 
Item, Sauce, 4d. 
Item, Sack two gallons, 5s. 8d. 
Item, Anchovies and ſack after ſupper, 28. 6d. 
Item, Bread, a halfpenny. | 

P. Henry. O monſtrous ! but one half-pennyworth 
of bread to this intolerabledeal of ſack !—What there 
is elſe, keep cloſe; we'll read it at more advantage: 
there let him ſleep till day. I'll to the court in the 
morning : we mult all to the wars, and thy place ſhall 
be honourable, Pl procure this fat rogue a charge of 
foot; and, * I know, his death will be a — of 


twelve- 


I know his dab æuill be a march of twelve:ſcore.—] i. e. 
It will Kill him to march fo far as twelveſcore yards. Jouxcow. 


Ben 
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Tragedy : 
c 


a : 1 0 


twelve - ſcore. The money ſhall be paid back again, 

with advantage. Be with me betimes in the morn- 

ing; and ſo good morrow, Poins. | 
Poins. Good morrow, good my lord, [ Exeunt. 


* 


mn 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
The archdeacon of Bangor houſe in Wales. 


Enter Hotſpur, Worcęſter, lord Mortimer, aud Owen 
Glendower. - | | 


Mor. Theſe promiſes are fair, the parties ſure, 
And our: induction full of proſperous hope. 

Hot. Lord Mortimer,—and coufin Glendower, 
Will you fit down ? 
And, uncle Worceſter :—A plague upon it ! 

I have forgot the map. 

Glead. No, here 1t 1s. 

Sit, couſin Percy; fit, good couſin Hotſpur ; 
For by that name as oft as Lancaſter | 


Ben Jonſon uſes the ſame expreſſion in his Sejanus : 
„That look'd for ſalutations twelve-/core off.“ 
Again, in Wefiward Hoe, 1600: 
& I'll get my tavelve-ſcore off, and give aim,” 
Again, in an ancient MS, play, entitled The Second Maiden's 
| not one word near it | 
„There was no ſyllable but was Auelve: ſcore off.“ 
OTEEVENS. 
E —dution——] That is, entrance; beginning. 
JonnsoN, 
An induction was anciently ſomething introductory to a play. 


Such is the buſineſs of the Tinker previous to the performance 
- of the Taming of a Shrew. Shakſpeare often uſes the word, which 

his attendance on the theatres might have familiarized to his con- 

ception. Thus, in K. Richard III: ; 


Plots have 1 laid, iu, dangerous.” STBEVENS, 


2 1 8 Doth 
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Doth ſpeak of you, his cheek looks pale; and, with 
A rifing figh, he witheth you in heaven. 
Hot. And you in hell, as often as he hears 
Owen Glendower ſpoke of. . 
lend. I cannot blame him: at my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery ſhapes, 


Of burning creflets*; and; at my birth, 
The frame and the foundation of the earth 
Shak'd like a coward. ; 
Hot. Why, ſo it would have done 
At the ſame ſeaſon; if your mother's cat 
Had but 3 though yourſelf had nc'er bee 
orn. FFC 
Glend. I ſay, the earth did ſhake when I was born. 
Hot. And l fay, the earth was not of my mind, 
If you ſuppoſe as fearmg you it ſhook... 
Glend. The Heavens wefe all on fire, the earth did 
tremble. 3 
Hot. O, then the earth ſhook to ſee the heavens oft 
fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. 


| —at my nativity, &c.] Moſt of theſe prodigies appear to 
have been invented by Sbakſpeare. Holinſhed ſays only: 
* Strange wonders happened at the nativity of this man; for The 
lame night he was born, all his father's horſes in the ſtable were 
found to ſtand in blood up to their bellies.” STezvexs. , ,. 
burning crefſets ;——] A creſſet was a great light 
ſet upon a beacon, Irght-houſeg, or watch toyer : from the French 
word croi/ſette, a little croſs, becauſe the beacons had anciently 
croſſes on the top of them, HAN NME. 
So, in Hiftriomaſtix, or the Player Whipt, 1610: 
Come Crefſida my creſſet light, 2 
% Thy face doth ſhine both day and night.“ EG 
ln the reign of Elizabeth, Holinſhed ſays : © The countie Pala- 
tne of Rhene was conveied by cre/et-light, and torch-light to fir 
T. Greſham's houſe in Biſhopſgate ſtreet.” Again, in the Stately 
Moral of the Three Lords of London, 1890 „ 
Watehes in armour, triumphs cre 4 Lig lis. 13 
The creſſet-lights were lights fixed on a moveable frame or croſs 
ke a turnſtile; and were carried on poles, in proceſſions. 1 


are ſeen them repreſented in an ancient print from Van Ve ide, 


; Pr STEgvens. 
vor, v. BY Diſcaſed | 


' 
”Þ 
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ſtances that are here ſaid to have marked the birth of Glendower : 


9% FIRST 'P-A'R T' O 
5 Diſeaſed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In ſtrange eruptions : oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of cholic pinch'd and ved 
By the impriſoning of unruly wind 
Within her womb; which, for enlargement ſtriving, 
Shakes the old beldame earth *, and topples down 
Steeples, and moſs-grown towers. At your birth, 
Our grandam earth, having this diſtemperature, 
In paſſion ſhook. © 2 

Glend. Couſin, of many men | 
I do not bear theſe croſſings. Give me leave 
To tell you once again,—that, at my birth, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery ſhapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 


S Diſcaſed nature — 1] The poet has here taken, from the 
pet᷑verſeneſs and contrariouſneſs of Hotſpur's temper, an oppor. 
tunity of raiſing his character, by a very rational and philoſophical 
confutation of ſuperſtitious error. JonnsoN. | 

he old beldame earth, ] Beldame is not uſed here as 
a term of contempt, but in the ſenſe of ancient mother. Belle age, 
Fr. Drayton, in the 8th ſong of his Polyolbion, uſes bel-fire in 
the ſame ſenſe : 
«© As his great be/-ſire Brute from Albion's heirs it won.“ 
Again, in the 14th ſong: | 
%% When he his long deſcent ſhall from his Zel-fres bring.“ 
Bean pere is French for father-in-law, but this word employed 
by Drayton ſeems to have no ſuch meaning. Perhaps Beldame 
originally meant a grand mother. So, in Shakſpeare's Targuin 
aud Lucrece : 
| To ſhew the be/dame daughters of her daughter.“ 
| a. OTEEVENS. 
7 The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Mere flransely clamorous to the frighted fields.! 

Shakſpeare appears to have been as well acquainted with the 
rarer phœnomena, as with the ordinary appearances of nature. 
A writer in the Philoſophical Franſactions, No, 207, deſcribing 
an earthquake in Catanea, near Mount Ætna, by which eighteen 
thouſand perſons were deſtroyed, mentions one of the circum- | 


„There was a blow, as if all the artillery in the world had been 
diſcharged at once; the ſea retired from the town above two 
miles; the birds flew about aſtoniſhed; che cattle in the fields run 
crying,” Maron x Jo 9 


5 1.8 | 0 Were 
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Were ſtrangely elamorous to the frighted fields. 
Theſe figns have mark'd me extraordinary; 
And all the courſes of my life do ſhew, 
I am not in the roll of common men: 
Where is he living, —clipp'd in with the ſea, 
That chides the banks of England, Scotland, 
Wales, ; 
Which calls nie pupil, or hath read to me? 
And bring him out, that is but woman's ſon, 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 
Or hold me pace in deep experiments. 
Hot. I think, there is no man ſpeaks better welch: s 
—] will to dinner: 
Mort. Peace, coufin Percy; you will make him 
mad. 
Glen; I can call ſpirits from the vaſty deep. 
Hot. Why, fo can I; or ſo can any man: 
But will they come, when you do call for them? 
Glend. Why, I can teach thee, couſin, to command 
The devil. 
Hot. And I can teach thee, couſin, to ſhame the 
devil, 
By telling truth; Tell truth, and ſhame the devil. 
if thou have power to raiſe him, bring him hither, 
And I'll be ſworn, I have power to ſhame him hence. 
O, while you live, tell truth, and ſhame the devil. 
Mort: Come, come; 
No more of this unprofitable chat: : 
Glend. Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made 
head 
Againſt my power: thrice; from the banks of Wye, 
And ſandy- bottom'd Severn, have I ſent him, 
Booteleſs home *, and weather-beaten back. 


* Bootelefi—] Thus one of the old editions ; ; and without read- 


ing booteleſ5 (i. e. making the word a triſſy llable) the metre will be 
defectire. STEEVENS» 


Bb | Hot! 
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Hot. Home without boots, and in foul weather 
too ! 
How 'ſcapes he agues, in the devil's name ? 
Glend. Come, here's the map; Shall we divide our 
right, 
Aceording t our three-fold order taken ? 
Mort. The archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits, very equally : 
England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 
By ſouth and eaſt, is to my part aſſign'd: 
All weſtward, Wales beyond the Severn ſhore, 
Arid all the fertile land within that bound, 
To Owen Glendower ;— and, dear coz, to you 
The remnant northward, lying off from Trent. 
And our indentures tripartite are drawn: 
Which being ſealed interchangeably, 
(A buſineſs that this night may execute) 
To- morrow, couſin Percy, you, and J, 
And my good lord of Worceſter, will ſet forth, 
To meet your father, and the Scottiſh power, 
As is appointed us, at Shrewſbury. 
My father Glendower is not ready yet, 
Nor ſhall we need his help theſe fourteen days: — 
Within that ſpace, you may have drawn together 
Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gentlemen. 
[ To Glendower: 
Gleud. A ſhorter time ſhall ſend me to you, lords, 
And in my conduct ſhall your ladies come : 
From whom you now mult ſteal, and take no leave; 
For there will be a world of water ſhed, 
Upon the parting of your wives and you. 
Hol. Methinks, my moiety, north from Burton 


here, | 

tn 

; England, from Trent + and s hitherto, ] i, e. to this ſpot 
4 (pointing to the map. ) MALoxE. 


* Methinks, my moiety, north from s fee The diviſion 


is here into three paris. — A moiety was frequently uſed by the 
writers 
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In quantity equals not one of yours : OY 

Sce, how this river comgs me cranking in *, 

And cuts me, from the beſt af all my land, 

A huge halt-moon, a monſtrous cantle out. 

111 have the current in this place damm'd up; 

And here the ſmug and filyer Trent ſhall run, 

In a new channel, tair and evenly : 

It ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep indent, 

To rob me of ſo rich a bottom here. | 
Glend. Not wind? it ſhall, it muſt; you ſee, it doth, 
Mort. Yea, but mark, how he hears his courſe 

and runs me yp | 

With like advantage on the other fide 

Gelding the oppoſed cantinent as much, 

As on the other fide it takes from you. GOP 
Mor. Yea, but a little charge will trench him here, 

And on this north fide win this cape of land; 

And then he runs ſtraight and eyen. 1 
Hot. T'll have it fo; a little charge will do it. 
Glend, T will not haye it alter'd, 


writers of Shakſpeare's age, as a portion of any thing, though not 
divided into two equal parts. See a note on King Lear, act i. ſe. 


” 
1 F 


4. MaLone. 
2 


cranking in,] Perhaps we ſhould read—crarniling, Sa, 
Drayton in his Polyolbion, ſong 7: 
. © Hath not ſo many turns, nor crax#ing nooks as ſhe.“ 
| ; ST EEVENS. 
3 ——cartle out.] A cantle is a corner, or piece of any thing, 
in the ſame ſenſe that Horace uſes angulus: | 
5. « O fi angulus ille 
© Proximus arridet !”? . 
Canton, Fr. canto, Ital. fignify a corzer. To cantle is a verb 
uſed in Decker's Whore of Babylon, 1607 : | | 
© That this vaſt globe terreſtrial ſhould be cantled. 
The ſubſtantive occurs l Polyolbion, ſong 1: 
* Rude Neptune cutting in a cantie forth doth take,“ 
Again, in a New Trick to cheat the Devil, 1636: 
| Not ſo much as a cantell of cheeſe or cruſt of bread.” 
LE N | STEEVENS, 
Canton in heraldry is a corner of the ſhield, Cant of cheeſe is 
now uſed in Pembrokeſhire, L. 


B b 3 Hot, 


: 
4, 
5 
* 
T 
: 
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Hot. Will not you? 
Glend. No, nor you mall not. 
Hot. Who, ſhall ſay me nay? : 
Glend, Why, that will I, 
Hot. Let me not underſtand you then, 
Speak it in Welſh. | 
Glend. 1 can ſpeak Engliſh, lord, as well as you; 
For I was train'd up in the Engliſh court“: 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an Engliſh ditty, lovely well, 
And gave * the tongue a helpful ornament; 
A virtue that was never feen in you, 
Hot. Marry, and l'm glad of it with all my heart; 
I had rather be a kitten, and cry—mew, 
Than one of theſe ſame metre ballad-mongers : 
J had rather hear? a brazen canſtick turn'd, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; | 
And that would Py ſet my teeth on edge, 


+ For I was train'd 10 in the Engliſh court :] The real name of 


© Oxmven Glendower was Yaughan, and he was originally a barriſter of 


the Middle Temple. STEEVENt. 


5 ——the tongue — ] The Engliſh language, Jonxsox. 

Glendower means that he graced his own tongue with the art 

of finging. REMARKS. 

6 —[m glad on't with all my heart ;] This vulgariſm fi equent- 
iy occurs in the old copies; but here neither the tranſcriber nor 
compoſitor is to blame, for all the old editions, that I have ſeen, 
read I am glad it. MarONE. 

7 a brazen candleſtick turn'd ] The word candleflich, which 
deſtroys the harmony of the line, is written—canflick in the quar- 
ros 1598, 1599, and 1603; and ſoit might have been pronounc- 
ed, Heywood, and. ſeveral of the old writers, conſtantly ſpell it 
in this manner. Kit with the canflick is one of the ſpirits men- 
tioned by Reginald Scott, 1584. Again, in The Famous Hiſt. 4 
Tho, Stukely, 1605, bl, . „If he have ſo much as a canſtict, I 
am a traitor.” Hotſpur's idea likewiſe occurs in A New Trick i 
cheat rhe Devil, 1636; 

4% As if you were to lodge in Lothbury, 
+ Where they urn brazen candleflicks.'? 
And again in Ben Jonſon's maſque of Witches Metamorpboſed: 
From the candlgſlichs of Lothbury, _ _ 
„% And the loud pry wives of Banbury.” STEEvERs, 


N othing 
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Nothing ſo much as mining poetry; 

Tis like the forc'd gait of aſthuffling nag. 
Glend, Come, you ſhall have Trent turn'd. 
Hot. I do not care: I'll give thrice ſo much land 

To any well-deſerving friend; 5 HEN 

But, in the way of bargain, mark ye.me, 

[11 cavil on the ninth part of a hair, 

Are the indentures drawn ? ſhall we be gone ? 
Glead, The moon ſhines fair, you may away by 

TEES er; | 

5 (1'1] haſte the writer) and withal, 

Break with your wiyes of your departure hence : 

I am afraid, my daughter will run mad, 

So much ſhe doteth on her Mortimer. [EExit. 
Mort. Fie, couſin Percy! how you croſs my father! 
Hot. I cannot chuſe: ſometimes he angers me, 

With telling me ? of the moldwarp and the ant, 

Of the dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies ; 

And of a dragon, and a finleſs fiſh, 

A clip-wing'd griffin, and a moulten raven, 

A couching hon, and a ramping cat, 


3 ("ll haſte the writer) ] He means the writer of the ar- 
ticles. Pork. Big I | 
I ſuppoſe, to complete the meaſure, we ſhould read: 
PII in and haſte the writer ; 
for he goes out immediately, STEEVENS, | 
-M the moldwarp and the ant, ] This alludes to an old pro- 
phecy, which is ſaid to have induced Owen Glendower to take 
arms againit king Henry. See Hall's Chron:cle, fol. 20. Pork. 
So, in 7% Mirror of Magiſtrates, 1 563, (Written by Phaer, the 
N of Virgil) Owen Glendower is introduced ſpeaking of 
umſelf: "ts CORES TY | | 
© And for to ſet us hereon more agog, 
%% A prophet came (a vengeance take them all!) 
„ Aftirming Heary to be Gogmagog, | 
© Whom Merlin doth a zou/dwarpe ever call, 
& Accurs'd of God, that muſt be brought in thrall, 
% By a wolfe, a dragon, and a lion ſtrong, | 
« Which ſhould divide his kingdom them among.“ 
The mould-warp is the mole, ſo called becauſe it renders the ſur . 
face of the earth unlevel by the hillocks which it raiſes. * ; 
| S1EEVEN«. 
B b 4 And 


* 
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And ſuch a deal of ſkimble-ſkamble ſtuff" 

As puts me from my faith, I tell you what, 

He held mie laſt night at the Jeaſt nine hours, 

In reckoning up the ſeveral devils' names, 

That were his lacqueys: I cry'd, hum,—and well, 

go to,— OL ye ls 

But mark'd him not a word. O, he's as tedious 

As is a tired horſe, a railing wife 

Worſe than a ſmoky houſe : had rather live 

With cheeſe and garlick, in a windmill, far; 

Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 

In any fummer-houſe in Chriſtendom. | 

Mors. In faith, he is a worthy gentleman ; 

Exceedingly well read, and * profited 

In ſtrange concealments ; valiant as a lion, 

And wond'rous affable ; and as bountiful 

As mines of India. Shall I tell you, couſin ? 

He holds your temper in a high reſpect, 

And curbs himſelf even of his natural ſcope, 

When you do croſs his humour: faith he does: 

I warrant you, that man is not alive, . 

plight lo have tempted him, as you have done, 
ithout the taſte of danger and reproof; * 

Put do not uſe it oft, let me entreat you, _ 
Mor. In faith, my lord, you are + top wilful-blame; 


= —frimble-iamble fluff} So, in Taylor the water-poet's 
Deſcription of a Wanton: © 2 
( 6 Here's aſweet deal of ſcimble ſcamble fuſe STBEEVENS, 
* Inreckoning up the ſiveral devils names] See Reginald Scott's 
Diſcovery o Wikcheraft, 1584, b. xv. ch. 2. p. 377, where the 
reader may find his patience as ſeverely exerciſed as that of Hot- 
ſpur, and on the ſame occaſion, Shakſpeare muſt certainly have 
{cen this book. STEvEENS. * 0 | : 
5 —— ofited 
In flrange THAT hg ] ; 
Skilled jn end N ſecrets. Jon xsoN. 

,  —— 700 wvilfel-blame ;) This is a mode of ſpeech with which 
I am not acquainted. Perhaps it might be read— too wilful-blynt, 
dr too <vilful-bent ; or thus: RR N 
5 Ixdecd, my lord, you are to blame, too wilful. Jonxsox. 


And, 
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And, ſince your coming hither, have done enough 
To put him quite beſide his patience, — ** 
You muſt needs learn, lord, to amend this fault : 
Though ſometimes it ſhew greatneſs, courage, blood, 
(And that's the deareſt grace it renders you) | 
Yet oftentimes it doth preſent harſh rage, 
Defe& of manners, want of government, 
Pride, haughtineſs, opinion, and diſdain : 
The leaſt of which, haunting a nobleman, 
Loſeth men's hearts; and leaves behind a ſtain 
Upon the beauty ot all parts beſides, 
Begonnggy of commendation. 

Hot. Well, I am ſchool'd; Good manners be your 

ſpeed ! h l 

Here come our wiyes, and let us take our leave. 


Re-enter Glendower, with the ladies. 


Mort. This is the deadly ſpight that angers me,. 
My wife can ſpeak no Engliſh, I no Welſh. 
Glcad, My daughter weeps ; ſhe will not part with 
you, | 
She'll he a ſoldier too, ſhe'l] to the wars. 
Mort. Good father, tell her,—ſhe, and my aunt 
Perey, | N 
Shall follow in your conduct ſpeedily. 
[ Glendower ſpeaks io her in Welſh, and ſhe au- 
fevers him in the ſame, 
Glend. She's deſperate here; 5 a peeviſh ſelf-will'd 
harlotry, one | 
That no perſuaſion can do good upon. 
| [Lady ſpeaks to Mortimer in Welſh. 
Mort. I underſtand thy looks: that pretty Welſh 
Which thou poureſt down from the ſwelling heayens, 


5 a peevidh faf-oilta barlotry.) Capulet, in Romeo and Julie, 
ſpeaking of his daughter, has the fame expreſſion : 2 58 
T A peeviſh ſelf-willd harlotry it is. Rx MARES. 


I am 


. 
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Lam too perfect in; and but for ſhame, | 
In ſuch a parly oui 1 anſwer nd 
x | The Lady again in W, 72 
1 weten chy e thou mine, 
And that's a feeling diſputation: 
But I will never be a truant, love, 
Till I have learn'd thy language; ; for thy tongue 
Makes Welſh as ſweet as dittics highly Neun d, 
Sung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bower, 
* With raviſhing diviſion, to her lute. | 
Glead, Nay, if you melt, then will ſhe run mad. 
[ The Lady ſpeaks agaia in Welſh. 
At. O, I am ignorance itſelf in this v. 
Glend, She bids you, | 
* Upon the wanton ruſhes lay you denn 
And reſt your gentle head upon her lap, 
And ſhe will ſing the ſong that pleaſeth you, 
And on your eye- Aids crown che god of Ps 


5 Withrawiſhing divifion to PA . This eels may ſerve for 
a tranſlation of a line in Horace: 
ah Grataque foeminis 
© Imbelli cithara carmina divides,” 
It is to no purpoſe that you (Paris) pleaſe” the women by 
ſinging + With raviſhing diviſion, to the harp.“ See the Come 
mentators, and Voſſius on Catullus, p. 239. S. W. 
7 O, 1 am ignorance itſelf in this.] Mallnges uſes the ſame ex- 
preſſion in 7. be Unnatural! Combat: 
0 in this you ſpeak, fir, 
& am ignorance itſelf,” STEEVENS, 
3 All oz the wanton ruſhes lay you doxu,)] It was the cuſtom in 
this country, for many ages, to ſtrew the floors with ruſhes as we 
now cover them with carpets. Jonnson. 
All was a modern acdieions The old copies only read on. 
STEEVENS, 
Aud on ee crotun the od of Heep, ] The expreſſion is 
fine; intimating, that the god of $22 ſhould not ys fit on his 
eye-lids, but that he ſhould fit crown'd, that is, pleated and de- 
lighted, W arBuRTON. 
The ſame image (whatever idea it was meant to convey) OCCcurs 
in Ts | 
246 who ſhall take up his lute, 
% And touch it till he crown a filent Heep 
it Upon my eyelid,” S TEE VENS. 


Charming 


Charming your blood with pleaſing heavineſs ; 
: Making ſuch difference betwixt wake and ſteep, 
As is the difference betwixt day and night, * 
The hour before the derrenty Lavi tem 
Begins his golden progreſs in the caſ. 
Mort. With all my heart IIl fit, and hear her fing ; 
By that time will * our book, I think, be drawn. 
Gland. Do fos :- 5 SIE DL ht 
And thoſe muſicians that ſhall play to you, 
Hang in the air a thouſand leagues from henee; 
Yet ſtraight they ſhall be here: ſit, and attend. 
Hot, Come, Kate, thou art perfect in lying down: 
Come, quick, quick; that I may lay my head in thy 
lap- e 1 | 
1 Go, ye giddy gooſe. [The muſic plays, 
Hot. Now I perceive, the devil underſtands Welſh; 
And 'tis no marvel, he's ſo humorous,  * | 
By'r-lady, he's a good muſician. 


Lady. Then ſhould you be nothing but muſical; for 
you are altogether govern'd by humours. Lie ſtill, 
ye thief, and hear the lady fing in Welſh. 5 


Hot, I had rather hear Lady, my brach, howl in 
Iriſh. | 


1 Making ſuch difference betwixt wake and fleep,} She will lull 
you by her ſong into ſoft tranquillity, in which you ſhall be fo 
near to ſleep as to be free from perturbation, and ſo much awake 
as to be ſenſible of pleaſure; a ſtate partaking of fleep and wake 
fulneſs, as the twilight of night and day. Jounson. _ 

" our book, —] Our papers of conditions. Joh xSsON. 

3 And thoſe muſicians das ſhall play to you, 
Hang in the air = 
Yet &c. ] 
The particle yer being uſed adverſatively, muſt have a particle of 
conceſſion preceding it. I read therefore: | 
And ibo th* muſicians —— WAa%BURTON. 

We need only alter or explain ard to an, which often ſignifies 
in Shakſpeare, For though. So, in this play: „ zz have not 
forgot what the inſide of a church is made of, I am a pepper- corn.“ 

Again, in this play: “ An the indentures be drawn, I'll away 
within theſe two hours MaLO Ns. ä | 

And tor an is frequently uſed by old writers. STEEVens. 


Lady. 


— wth— Sd ͤ T —— —— ; _ - 25 a 
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Lady. Would'ſt have thy head broken ? 

Hot. No, . I 

£,ady, Then be till. | 

Hot. * Neither; 'tis a woman's fault, 

Lady. Now God help thee ! 

Hot, To the Welſh lady's bed. 

Lady. What's that? 

Hot. Peace! ſhe fings, 

Here the lady fings a Welſh fone, 

Come, Kate, Pl have your ſong too. 

Lady, Not mine, in good ſooth. 
Hor. Not yours, in good ſooth! Heart, you ſwear 
like a cqmfit-maker's wife! Not you, in good ſooth; 
and, As true as I live; and, As God fhall mend me; 
and, As ſure as day: and giyeſt ſuch ſargenet ſurety 
for thy oaths, as if thou never walk'dſt further than 
Finſbury *. 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady, as thou art, 
A good mouth-filling oath; and leave in ſooth, 
And ſuch prateſts of pep pper:gingerbread, 


To velvet guards, and ſunday- citizens. 


Came 


4 Neither ; 3 *tis a woman's fault.] I do not plainly ſee what is a 
woman s fault. Jon xsox. 
1. g «voman's fault, is ſpoken iranically, FuE R. 
Tos] is a proverbial expreſſion. I find it in the Birth of Merlin, 
i062 ; 


1 


10 7 a woman's ſault : p ol this baſhfulneſs.”? 

Again: 

A woman s. fault we are ſubject to it, fir,” 

I believe the meaning is this: Hotſpur having declared his 1 re- 
ſolution neither to have his head broken, nor to {it ſtill, flily adds, 
that ſuch is the uſual fault of women ; 1. e. never to do what they 
are bid or deſired to do. STEEVENS, 

5 Finſbury.) Open walks and fields near Chiſwell-ſireet 
London Wall, by Moorgate ; the common reſort of the citizens, 
28 Appears from many of our ancient comedies STEEVENS. . 

uch proteſts of pepper ginger-bread,] i. e. proteſtations 
as common as the letters which children leatn fra an alphabet 
of ginger-bread, What we now call ſpice ginger-bread' was then 
called pepper-gingerbread. STEEVENS. 

7 velvetguards, ] To ſuch as have their cloaths 1 70 

Wit 


* 
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Come, fing. 

Lady. I will not ſing. 

Hot. **Tis the next way to turn tailor, or be 
Red-breaſt teacher. An the indentures be drawn; 
111 away within theſe two hours; and ſo come in 
when ye will. | [ Exit. 

Glend. Come, come, lord Mortimer; you are às flow; 
As hot lord Percy is on fire to go. a 
By this, our book 9 is drawn; we will but ſeal, 
And then to horſe immediately, 

Mort; 


with ſhreds of velvet, which was, I ſuppoſe, the finery of cockneys 
OHN$SON. 

„The cloaks, doublets, &c.“ (ſays Stubbs, in ge Anatomie 
of Abuſes) „ were guarded with velvet. guard, or elſe laced with 
coſtly lace,” Speaking of womens? gowns, he adds: they muſt 
be guarded with great «ts of velvet, every guard four or ſix 
fingers broad at the leaſt,” 

So, in the Male-content, 1606 : | 

« You are in good caſe fince you,came to court; garded, garded. 

„ Yes faith, even footmen and bawds wear welvet.” 

Velvet guards appear, however, to have been a city faſhion, So, 
in Hiftriomaſtix, 1610 : 

25 Jar: I myſelf will wear the conrtly grace: 
Out on theſe welvet guards, and black-lac'd ſleeves, 
« Theſe ſimpring faſhions fimply followed! ? 
Again: 
4% J like this jewel; I'll have his fellow —— } 
How ?—you—what fellow it ? gip velvet guards”? 
| STEEVENS. 

It appears from the following paſſage in The London Prodigal, 
1605, that a guarded gown was the beſt dreſs of a city-lady in the 
time of our author: | 

“% Frances. But Tom, muſt I go as I do now, when I am 
married ? | 

„ Civet. No, Frank [i. e. Frances], I'll have thee go like a 
citizen, in a garded gown, and a French hood.” Martoas. 
Is the next way to turn tailor, &C.) I ſuppoſe Percy means, 
that ſinging is a mean quality, and therefore he excuſes his lady. 

| Jon x so 

The next way - is the neareſ way, So, in Lingua, &c. 1607: 
“ The quadrature of a circte ; the philoſopher's ſtone; and the 
next way to the Indies.” Taylors ſeem to have been as remarkable 
tor ſinging, as weavers, of whoſe muſical turn Shakſpeare has 

| more 


. — thy paſſages of life,} i. e. in the paſſages of thy life. 
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Mort. With all my heart.  [Exemts 
SCENE II. 
The preſence-chamber in Windſor: 


Enter King Henry, Prince of Wales, Lords, and others; 


K. Henry. Lords, give us leave; the prince of 
Wales and I, 
Muſt have ſome private conference : But be near 
At hand, for we ſhall preſently have need of you.— 


[ Exeunt Lords; 
I know not whether God will have it ſo; - 


For ſome diſpleaſing ſervice I have done, 
That, in his ſecret doom, out of my blood 
He'll breed revengement and a ſcourge for me: 
But thou doſt, * in thy paſſages of lite, 


more than once made mention. Beaumont and Fletcher, in the 
Knight of the Burning Peſtle, ſpeak of this quality in the former: 
« Never truſt a taylor that does not ing at his work; his mind is 
on nothing but filching.” | 
The honourable Daines Barrington obſerves, that “ a gold-finch 
ſtill continues to be called a proud tailor, in ſome parts of England 
(particularly Warwickſhire, Shakſpeare's native country) which 
renders this paſſage intelligible, that otherwiſe ſeems to have no 
meaning whatſoever.” Perhaps this bird is called proud tailor, be- 
cauſe his plumage is varied like a ſuit of ctothes made out of rem- 
nants of different colours, ſuch as a failor might be ſappoſed to 
wear. The ſenſe then will be this :—The next thing to ſinging 
oneſelf, is to teach birds to ſing, the gold-finch and the robin: 
I hope the poet meant to inculcate, that ſinging is a quality de- 
ſtructive to its poſſeſſor; and that after a perſon has ruined him- 
ſelf. by it, he may be reduced to the neceſſity of inſtructing birds 
in an art which can render birds alone more valuable. 
| STEEVENS, 
9 aur book is drawn; —] i. e. our articles. Every com- 
poſition, whether play, ballad, or hiſtory, was called a Soo, on 
the regiſters of ancient publication. STEzEVENS. | 
1 tor ſome diſpleaſing ſervice——] Service for ation, ſimply. 
WARBURTON. 


STEEVENS. 


Make 


3 


KING HENRY IV. 


Make me believe, that thou art only mark'd 

For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven, 

To puniſh my miſ-treadings. Tell me elſe, 

Could ſuch inordinate, and low deſires, 

Such poor, ſuch bare, * ſuch lewd, ſuch mean at- 
tempts, | 

Such barren pleaſures, rude ſociety, 

As thou art match'd withal, and grafted to, 

Accompany the greatneſs of thy blood, _ 

And hold their level with thy princely heart ? 

P. Henry. So pleaſe your majeſty, T would J could 
Quit all offences with as clear excyſe, " 
As well as, Iam doubtleſs, I can purge 
Myſelf of many I am charg'd withal : 

Let ſuch extenuation let me beg, 

As, in reproof of many tales devis'd, © 
Which oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear, — 
By ſmiling pick-thanks * and baſe news-mongers, 
I may, for ſome things true, wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wander'd and irregular, r, 
Find pardon on my true ſubmiſſion. n 


383 


3 Such lewd, ſuch mean attempts, ] Shakſpeare' certainly 
wrote attaints, i e. unlawful actions. WARBURTON. | 
Mean attempts, are mean, unworthy undertazings. 1 ed does not 
in this place barely ſignify auanton, but /zcenticus, So, B. Jonſon, 
in his Poetaſler : Of 2 


6 great action may be ſud - 


. **Gainſt ſuch as wrong mens? fames with verſes /exvd.”” 

And again, in Yolpoxe : | 28 

6 they are moſt leo impoſtors, 

«© Made all of terms and ſhreds.” STezvexs. 

7 Yet fuch extenuation let me beg, &c.) The conſtruction is ſome- 

what obſcure, Let me beg ſo much extenuation, that, vpon con- 

Jutation of many falſe charges, I may be pardoned ſome that are tre, 

J ſhould read on reproof, inſtead of in reproof; but concerning 
Shakſpeare's particles there is no certainty. JOHNSON. -- 

5 —pick-thanks——] i. e. officious paralites. ' So, in the 


* 
. 


tragedy of Mariam, 1613: | 9% 
+4 Baſe pick-thant devil.“ STEEVENS. 
Again, in Exphues 1587, I ſhould ſeeme either to picke æ 
tharke with men or a quarrel with women,” HEN DPRSOx. 
Sos K. Henry. 


N 
1 
| 
| 
1 
* 


| 
q 
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3% FIRST PART OF 

K. Henry. Heaven pardon thee yet let me won- 
Op» "(AND 

At thy affections, which do hold a wing 

Quite from the flight of all thy anceſtors. 

Thy place in council thou haſt rudely loſt ?, 

Which by thy younger brother is ſupply'd ; 

And art almoſt an alien to the hearts 

Of all the court and princes of my blood: 

The hope and expectation of thy time 

Is ruin'd ; and the foul of every man 

Prophetically does fore-think thy fall. 

Had I ſo laviſh of my preſence been, 

So common-hackney'd in the eyes of men, 

So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company ; 


Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 


Had ſtill kept loyal to poſfeſſion; 

And left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, 

A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. 

By being ſeldom ſeen, I could not ſtir, 

But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at : 

That men could tell their children, This is he: 

Others would ſay, M pere! which is Bolingbroke ? 

And then I ſtole all courteſy from heaven, 
And 


9 Thy place in council thou haſt rudely bf,] The prince was re- 
moved from being preſident of the council, immediately after he 


ſtruck the judge. STEEvEns. | 

1 — toye&l poſſeffioit ; J True to him that had then 

ſſeſſion of the crown. ſoNsSslJx. I? ; 

2 And then I flole all courtſey from heaven,] This is an alluſion 
to the ſtory of Prometheus's theft, who ſtole Fre from thence ; and 
as with %s he made a man, ſowith ht Bolingbroke made a king. 
As the gods were ſuppoſed jealous in'appropriating reaſon to them- 
ſelves, the getting fre from thence, which lighted it up in the 
mind, was called a theft; and as power is their prerogative, the 
getting courteſy from thence, by which power is beſt procured, is 
called a theft. The thought is exquiſitely great and beautiful. 

©. _-  WarBuRTON- | 

Maſſinger has adopted this ex preſſion in The great Duke of Flo- 


TEnce : 


10 


ik Giovanmi, ; o | 
« A prince i expectation, when he hy'd here, | 
& Stott 


KING HENRY IV. 385 
And dreſs'd myſelf in ſuch humility, 
3 That I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 
Loud ſhouts and ſalutations from their mouths, 
Even in the preſence of the crowned king. 

Thus did I keep my perſon freſh; and new; 

My preſence, like a robe pontifical, 


% Stole courteſy from heawen 3 and would not to 
« The meaneſt ſervant in my father's houſe 
Have kept ſuch diſtance.” . STeEvens, 

And then 1 flole all courteſy from heawven,} Dr. Warburton's e. 
planation of this paſſage appears to me very queſtionable. Ac- 
cording to him, Henry ſteals a certain portion of courteſy out of 
heaven, as Prometheus ſtole a quantity of fire from thence. But 
the poet had not, I believe, a thought of Prometheus or the hea- 
then gods, nor indeed was courteſy (even underſtanding it to fignity 
afability) the characteriſtick attribute of theſe deities. AE, 

The meaning, I apprehend, is I «vas /o affable and popular, that 
J engraſſed the devotion and reverence of all men to myſelf, and thus 
defrauded heaven of its worſhippers. TH , 

Courteſy is here uſed for the reſpe and obeiſatice paid by an 
inferior to a ſuperior. So, in this play: . 

% To dog his heels and court / at bis frowtis.” 

In act v. it is uſed for a reſpectful ſalute; in which ſenſe it was ap- 
plied to men as well as to avomen; => 

„% I will embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 

„That he ſhall ſhrink under my court.“ 
Again, in K. Henry IV. P. ii: 

la man will make curt. O he is virtuous.“ 

Again, in The Rape of Lucrece, 1594 : PERIL e 

The homely villain curt'ſes to her low.“ 


This interpretation is ſtrengthened by the two ſubſequent lines, 
which contain a fimilar thought: 
% And dreſt myſelf in ſuch humility, | 
That I did pluck allegiance from mens“ hearts.“ 
Henry robbed heaven of its worſhip, and the king of the allegiance 
of his ſubjects, by drawing both the one and the other to himſelf; 
3 ANY * Matton. 
3 That 1 did pluck allegiance from mens bearts,) Apparently 
bopied from Marlowe's Lufs Dominion, written before 1593: | 
The pope ſhall ſend. his bulls through all thy realm, 
And pull obedience from thy ſubjects bhetirrs.” 


” 


* another place in the ſame play, we meet with the phraſe uſed 
re; 
my knees 


Then here upon 


&« 7 pack allegiance from her?” -Maroxe. 


Vol V. Ce Ne'er' 


* F * 
3 


386 FIRST PART Of 
Ne'er {cen but wonder'd at: and ſo my ſtate, * 
Seldom, but ſumptuous, ſhewed like a feaſt; 
And won, by rarenels, ſuch {olemnity. 
The ſkipping king, he ambled up and down 
With ſhallow jeſters, .and « raſh bavin wits, | 
Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt : 5 carded his ſtate ; 
Mingled his royalty with carping fools 5; 

Had 


3 —raſh, bavin-wits,] Raſh is heady, thoughileſs: bawin is 
bruſhwood, which, fired, burns fiercely but is ſoon. out. Jounsox. 
So, in Mother Bombie, 1594 : ** Bavins will have their flaſkes, 
and youth their fancies, the one as ſoon quenched as the other 


burnt,” Again, in Greene's Never too late, 1606: * Love is 


like a bavin, but a blaze.” SrEEVENS. 
$ — carded his flate,} 1 ke metaphor ſeems to be taken 
from mingling coar/e wool with fut, und carding them together, 
whereby the value of the latter is diminiſhed. The king means 
that Richard.mingled and cared togetber bis royal ftate with 
carping fools, &. A ſubſeqquent part of the ſpeech gives a ſane- 
tion to this explanation: | 1 
«+ For thou haſt loſt thy princely privilege 
„With vile participation.“ 4 | 
Tocard is uſed by other writers for, to mix. So, in the Tame 
Tamed, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
« But mine is ſuch a drench of balderdafh, 
«& Such a ſtrange carded cunningneſs.“ 
Again, in Greene's Yuip for an Upſ/tart Conrlier, 1620: *f—yau 
card your beer, (if you fee your gueſts begin to be drunk) halt 
ſmall, half ſtrong, &c.” Again, in Nuſlie's Hawe with you to 
Saffron Walden, &c. 1596 : he being conſtrained to betake 
himſelf to carded ale.” Shakſpeare has a fumilar thought in 40, 
Well that ends Nell: „he web of our life is of a mingled yam, 
good and ill together.“ The original hint for this note I receir- 
ed from Mr. Tollet. STEeveas. f 
Mr. Steevens very rightly ſupports the old reading. The word 
is uſed by Shelton in his trauilaiion of Don Quixote. The Tin- 
ker in the introduction to the 7 aming of the Shrew, was by edu- 
cation a card. mater. Fa RME x. NV . 
By cardizg his ſiate, the king means that his predeceſſor ſeꝶbis 
conſequence to hazard, played it away (as a man loſes his fortune) 


at cards, REMARKE. 
0 


carping fools ;)] Jeſting, prating, &c. This word bad 
hot yet acquired the ſenſe which it bears in modern ſpeech. 
Chaucer ſays of his Wife of Bath, Prol. 470 : 

„In felawſhip wele could ſhe laugh and carpe.“ 
| | | WAaRTON-. 
9 I The 


oo 


Had his great name profaned with their ſcorns; 
- And gave his countenance, againſt his name, 

To laugh at gybing boys, and ſtand the puſh 

Of every beardleſs vain comparative: 

Grew a companion to the common ſtreets, 

Infeoff'd himſelf to popularity ?: 

That, being daily ſwallow'd by men's eyes, 

They ſurfeited with honey; and began 

To loathe the taſte of ſweetneſs, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 

So, when he had occaſion to be ſeen, 

He was but as the cuckow is in June, 

Heard, not regarded; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, . 
As, fick and blunted with community, 
Afford no extraordinary gaze, 

Such as is bent on ſun-like majeſty 

When it ſhines ſeldom in admiring eyes: _ 

But rather drowz'd, and hung their eye-lids down, 
Slept in his face, and render'd ſuch aſpect 


The quarto 1598, reads cap'ring fools, which I believe to be 
right becauſe it aſks no explanation. STEEVENS., 

And gave his countenance, againſt his name.] Made his pre- 
ſence injurious to his reputation. ſohxsON. 

7 Of every beardleſi, vain comparative :) Of every boy whoſe 
vanity incited him to try his wit againſt the king's, |, 

When Lewis XIV. was aſked, why, with ſo much wit, he 

never attempted raillery, he anſwered, that he who practiſed rail- 

lery ought to bear it in his turn, and that to ſtand the butt of rail - 

lery was not ſuitable tothe dignity of a king. Scudery?s 1 
| OHNSON. 

Comparative, I believe, is equal, or rival in any thing. So, in 
_ ſecond of the The Four Plays in One, by Beaumont and Flet- 
cher: . 9 

Gerrard ever was 
«© His full comparative.” | STEEVENS. 

9 Enfeoff*d him/elf to popularity :) To enfeoff is a law term, ſig- 
nifying to inveſt with poſſeſſions. So, in the old comedy of ily 
Beguiled: ] proteſted to enfeofft her in forty pounds a year.” 

f rn 9 55 | STEEVENS. | 

' That, being daily fuallow'd by mens* eyes —) Nearly the ſame 
expreſſion occurs in 4 e e faire Women, a tragedy, 1599: 

„The people's eyes have ed them with . 
* | ALONEs 


Ce 2 As. 
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And in that very line, 


io  PIEST Kr or 


As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries; b 

Being with his preſene ire „gorg'd, and fall 
arry, ſtand'ſt thou: 

For thou haſt loſt thy princely privilege, 

With vile participation; not an eye 

But 1s a-weary of thy common fight, 

Save mine, which hath defir'd to ſee thee more : 

Which now doth what I would not have it do, 


Make blind itſelf with fooliſh tenderneſs. 


P. Henry. 1 ſhall hereafter, my thrice gracious lord, 
Be more myſelf. 


K..Henry. For all the world, 
As thou < to this hour, was Richard then 
When I from France ſet foot at Ravenſpurg 
And even as I was then, is Percy now. 
Now by my ſceptre, and my ſoul to boot, 
He hath more worthy intereſt to the ſtate, 
Than thou, the ſhadow of ſucceſſion: 
For, of no right, nor colour like to right, 


. He doth fill fields with harneſs in the realm; 


Turns head againſt the lion's armed jaws z 
And, being no more in debt to years than thou, 
Leads ancient lords and reverend biſhops on, 
To bloody battles, and to bruifing arms. 


What never-dying honour hath he got 


Againſt renowned Douglas ; whoſe high deeds, 

W hoſe hot incurſions, and great name in arms, 
Holds from all ſoldiers chief majority, 

And military title capital, | 
Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge Chriſt? 
Thrice hath this Hotſpur Mars in ſwathing cloaths, 
This infant warrior, in his Ca Ca 


? He hath more worthy intereſt to the fates. | | 
Than thou, the ſhadow of fucceſſion *] | 
This is obſcure. I believe the meaning is— Hotſpur hath a right 
to the kingdom more worthy than thou, who haſt only the Ha- 
_ right of lineal ſucceſion, while he has real and ſolid power. 
Jonxsox- 


Diſcomfited great Douglas; ta'en him once, 
Enlarged him, and made a friend of him, 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up, 

And ſhake the peace and ſafety of our throne. 

And what ſay you to this? Percy, Northumberland, 
The archbiſhop's grace of York, Douglas, Mortimer, 
Capitulate 3 againſt us, and are up. et 
But wherefore do | tell theſe news to thee? 
Why, Harry, do tell thee of my foes, 
Which art my near'ſt and! deareſt enemy? 

Thou that art like enough, —through vaſſal fear, 
Baſc inclination, and the ſtart of ſpleen, ——- 

To fight againſt me under Percy's pay, 

To dog his heels, and curt'ly at his frowns, 

To ſhew how much thou art degenerate. 

P. Henry, Do not think ſo, you ſhalt not find it ſo; _ 
And heaven forgive them, that ſo much have ſway'd 
Your majeſty's good thoughts away from me 

I will redeem all this on Percy's head, 
And, in the cloſing of ſame glorious day, 
Be bold to tell you, that I am your ſon; | 
When I will wear a garment all of blood, 
And ſtain my favours in a bloody maſk, | 
Which 


* 

3 Capitulate——] 1. e. make head. So, to articulate, in a ſubs 
ſequent ſcene, is to form articles, STEEVENS. 

Rather, combine, confederate, indent. To capitulate is to draw 
4% any thing in heads or articles, Johnſon's Dictionary, 

Ex Reman rs, * 

+ car. Deareſt is moſt fatal, moſt miſchievous, 

7 2 2 Jounson, . 

5 And flain my favours in a bloody maſt,] We ſhould read fas 
dour, i. e. Countenance, WARBURTON, 

Favours are features. Jouxsox. ay. 

I am not certain that Favours, in this place, means ſeatures, or 
that the plural number of favour in that ſenſe is ever uſed. I be- 
lieve favours mean only ſome decoration uſually worn by knights 
in their helmets, as a preſent from a miſtreſs, or a trophy from an 
enemy. So, in this play : | 

Then let my Favours hide thy bloody face:“ 
where the ine muſt have meant his ſcarf, : 
| Ccz Again, 
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And in that very line, 


6 FIRST PART o 


As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries; . 
Being with his preſenc & hired, „gorg'd, and full. 
arry, ſtand'ſt thou: 

For thou haſt loſt thy princely privilege, 
With vile participation; not an eye 
But is a-weary of thy common fight, 
Save mine, which hath defir'd to ſee thee more; 
Which now doth what I would not have it do, 
Make blind itſelf with fooliſh tenderneſs. 

P. Henry. I ſhall hereafter, my thrice gracious lord, 
Be more myſelf. 

K. Henry. For all the world, 
As thou 48 to this hour, was Richard then 
When I from France ſet foot at Ravenſpurg; 
And even as J was then, is Perey now. 
Now by my ſceptre, and my ſoul to boot, 
* He hath more worthy intereſt to the ſtate, 
Than thou, the ſhadow of ſucceſſion: 
For, of no right, nor colour like to right, 


. He doth fill fields with harneſs in the realm; 


Turns head againft the lion's armed jaws 3 

And, being no more in debt to years than thou, 
Leads ancient lords and reverend biſhops on, 
To bloody battles, and to bruifing arms. 
What never-dying honour hath he got _ 
Againſt renowned Douglas ; whoſe high deeds, 
Whoſe hot incurſions, and great name in arms, 
Holds from all ſoldiers chief majority, 


And military title capital, 


Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge Chriſt? 
Thrice hath this Hotſpur Mars in ſwathing cloaths, 
This infant warrior, in his enterprizes 


> He hath more worthy intereſt to the fates. 
Than thou, the ſhadow of fucceſſion ©] | 
This is obſcure. I believe the meaning is— Hotſpur hath a right 
to the kingdom more worthy than thou, ho haft only the Ha- 
_ right of lineal ſucceſſion, while he has real and Ph power. 
HNSON 5 
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Diſcomfited great Douglas; ta'en him once, 
Enlarged him, and made a friend of him, 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up, 

And ſhake the peace and ſafety of our throne, 

And what ſay you to this? Percy, Northumberland, 


Thearchbiſhop's grace of York, Douglas, Mortimer, 


Capitulate * againſt us, and are up. | 
But wherefore do | tell theſe news to thee ? 
Why, Harry, do tell thee of my foes, 
Which art my near'ſt and 4 deareſt enemy? 

Thou that art like enough, —through vaſſal fear, 
Baſe inclination, and the ſtart of ſpleen, ——« 

To fight againſt me under Percy's pay, 

To dog his heels, and eurt'ſy at his frowns, 

To ſhew how much thou art degenerate. 


P. Henry, Do not think fo, you ſhalt not find it ſo; _ 
And heaven forgive them, that ſo much have ſway'd 


Your majeſty's good thoughts away from me 
I will redeem all this on 8 head, 
And, in the cloſing of ſome glorious day, 
Be bold to tell you, that I am your ſon; 
When I will wear a garment all of blood, 
And ſtain my favours in a bloody maſk, 
Which 


* 
3 Capitulate ] i. e. make head. So, to articulate, in a ſubs 
ſequent ſcene, is to form articles, STEEVENS. 
Rather, combine, confederate, indent. To capitulate is to draw 
4% any thing in heads or articles. Johnſon's Dictionary, 
"NN | Reman ts, * 
+ ——deareſt——] Deareſt is moſt fatal, moſt miſchievous. 
J OHN SON, A 
5 And flain my favours in a bloody maſt,] We ſhould read — a. 
dour, i. e. Countenance, WARBURTON, 
Favours are features. JounsoN, | 
I am not certain that Favours, in this place, means features, or 
that the plural number of ſavour in that ſenſe is ever uſed. I be- 
lieve favours mean only ſome decoration uſually worn by knights 
in their helmets, as a preſent from a mattreſs, or a trophy from an 
enemy. So, in this play: | 
Then let my favour: hide thy bloody face:“ 
where the prince mult have meant his ſcarf, 
| Ccz3 Again, 
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3% FIRST PART OP 
Which, waſh'd away, ſhall ſcour my ſhame with it, 
And that ſhall be the day, whene'er it lights, 
'That this ſame child of honour and renown, 

This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praiſed knight, 


And your unthought-of Harry, chance to meet: 
For every honour fitting on his helm, 


Would they were multitudes ! and on my head 


My ſhames redoubled ! for the time will come, 


That I ſhall make this northern youth exchange 


His glorious deeds for my indignities. 
Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 
To engroſs up glorious deeds on my behalf: 
And I will call him to fo ſtrict account, 
That he ſhall render every glory up, 
Yea even the {lighteſt worthip of his time, 
Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 
This, in the name of God, I promiſe here: 
The which if he be pleas'd I ſhall perform, 
Ido beſcech your majeſty, may falve 
The long- grown wounds of my intemperance: 
If not, the end of life cancels all bands; | 
And ] will die a hundred thouſand deaths, 
Exe break the ſmalleſt parcel of this vow. 
K. Henry, A hundred thouſand rebels die in this :— 
Thou ſhalt have charge, and ſovereign truſt, herein. 


Euter Blunt, 


How now, good Blunt ? thy looks are full of ſpeed. 
Blunt. So 15 the buſineſs that I come to ſpeak of. 
Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath ſent word 5,— 
eee wir: aps hs Tha 


Again, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1626: 
* #* Aruns, theſe crimſon uuns, for thy ſake, 
* Vil wear upon my forehead maſk'd with blood.” 
| OTEEVENS. 

Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath ſent avord,] There was no 
ſuch perſon as lord Mortimer of Scotland; but there was a lord 
March of Scotland, (George Dunbar) who having quis ted his own 
eountry in diſguſt, attached himſelf ſg warmly to the Engliſh, 40 


KING HE NR IV. 3091 
That Douglas, and the Bafin rebels, met, 
The eleventh of this month, at Shrewſbury : 
A mighty and a fearful head they are, © 
If promiſes be kept on every hand, 
As ever offer'd foul play in a ſtate. 

X. Henry. The earl of Weſtmoreland ſet forth to- 

day; 13 7 

With him iy ſon, lord John of Lancaſter ; 
For this advertiſement is five days old :z= _ 
On Wedneſday next, Harry, thou ſhalt ſet forward : 
On Thurſday, we ourſelves will march : 
Our meeting is Bridgnorth : and, Harry, you 
Shall march through Gloſterſhire ; by which account, 
Our buſineſs valued, {ome twelve days hence 
Our general forces at Bridgnorth ſhall meet. 
Our hands are full of bufineſs : let's away; 
Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay. Exeunt. 


S c EN E III. 


The Boar' - bead tavern in Eaſt- cheap. 
Enter Falflaff, and Bardolph. 


Fal. Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely fince 
this laſt action? do J not bate ? do I not dwindle ? 
why, my ſkin hangs about me like an old lady's looſe 


did them ſuch ſignal ſervices in their wars with Scotland, that the 
Parliament petitioned the king to beſtow ſome reward on him. 
He tought on the Ade of Henry in this rebellion, and was the 
means of ſaving his life at the battle of Shrewſbury, as is related 
by Holinſped. This, no doubt, was the lord whom Shakſpeare 
deſigned to repreſent in the act of ſending friendly intelligence 
to the king.—Qur author had a recollection that there was in 
theſe wars a Scottiſh lord on the king's fide, who bore the ſame ti - 
tle with the Engliſh family, on the rebel fide, = being earl of 
March in England, the other earl of March in Scotland) but his 
memory deceived him as to the particular name which was com- 
aon to both. He took it to be Mortimer inſtead of March. 
STEEVENS» 
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* 


own ; I am wither'd like an old apple-John, Well, 
of repent, and that ſuddenly, while I am in ſome 
liking ; I ſhall be out of heart ſhortly, and then ] 
Mall . no ſtrength to repent, An I haye not for- 
gotten what the inſide of a church is made of, I am a 
pepper-corn, 7a brewer's horſe; the inſide of a 
church.—Company, villainous company, hath been 
the ſpoil of mee. 6 FR 
Bard, Sir John, you are ſo fretfyl, you cannot live 


Jong, ' 8:3 0.» 0.4 4 AA 
Fal. Why, there is it: — come, ſing me a bawdy 
ſong; make me merry. I was as virtuouſly given, 


7 I am a pepper- corn —a brewer*s horſe, the inſide of a church :] 
Theſe laſt words were, | believe, repęated by the miſtake of the 
compoſitor. Falſtaff is here mentiotüng (as Mr. Tyrwhitt has 
pbſerved) things to which he is unlike ; things remarkably ſmall 
and thin, How can the infide of a church come under thut de- 

eription ?- i NE Ad e 
f Pere. however, the alluſion may be to the pious uſes to 
which churches are appropriated. & Tam as thin as a brewer?s 
horſe; I am as holy as the inſide of a church. Or Falſtaff may 
here be only repeating bis former words—he infide of a church ! 
without any connection with the words immediately pre- 
eeding. Matonz. | 

As the infide of a church conſiſts of a vacant choir, here is hu- 
mour in Falſtaff's compariſon of himſelf, who is, all filled up with 
guts and midr:ff, to ſuch an empty building. STEEvexs. . 

8 en c-ogbravy'sborſe; J I ſuppoſe a brewer*s horſe 
was apt to be lean with hard work, Joh Ns N. 

A brexvoer*s horſe does not, perhaps, mean a dray-bor/e, but the 
croſs-beam on which beer-barrels, are carried into cellars, &c. 
The alluſion may be to the taper form of this machine. | 

A brewer's horſe, however, is mentioned in, Ari/tippus, or The 

ovial Phileſopher, 1630: to think Helicon a harrel of 
beer, js as great a ſin as to call Pegaſus a brewer's horſe.” 
hone ve W143". © STEEVENS. 

The commentators ſeem not to be aware, that, jn aſſertions of 
this fort, Falſtaff does not mean to point out any imilitude to his 
own conditiun, but on the contrary ſome ſtriking diſimilitude. He 
ſays here, I am a pepper-corn, à brewerts horſe; juſt as in act 11, 


c. 4. he aſſerts the truth of ſeveral parts of this narrative, on pain 


pf being conſidered as a rogue—a Few—an Bbrew Jer bunch 


raddiſl—Qa horſe, TTNWAITT. 


as 
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as a gent eman need to be; virtuous enough ; ſwore 
little; dic'd, not above ſeven times a week ; went to a 
bawdy-hauſe, not above once in a quarter—of an 
hour; paid money that I borrow'd, three or four 
times; liv'd well, and in good compaſs :; and noy 

| live out of all order, out of all compaſs. 

Bard. Why, you are ſo fat, fir John, that you 
muſt needs be out of all compaſs ; out of all reaſon- 
able compaſs, fir John. : 

Fal. Do thou amend thy face, and I'll amend my 
life: Thou art our admiral, thou beareſt the lanthorn 
in the poop, but tis in the noſe of thee ; thou art 
the knight of the burning lamp, 8 
Bard. Why, fir John, my face does you no harm. 
Fal. No, i'll be ſworn; I make as good uſe of it 
as many a man doth-of a death's head, or a mementa 
mori : J never ſee thy face, but I think upon hell-fire, 
and Dives that liv'd in purple; for there he is in his 
robes, burning, burning. If thou wert any way 
given to virtue, I would ſwear by thy face; my oath 
thould be, By this fireꝰ: but thou art altogether given 
over; and wert indeed, but for the light in thy face, 
the ſon of utter darkneſs. When thou ran'ſt up Gads- 
hill in the night to catch my horſe, if I did not think 
thoy had'ſt been an ignis. fatuus, or a ball of wild-fire, 
there's no purchaſe in money. O, thou art a perpetual 
triumph, an everlaſting bonfire light ! Thou haſt- 


be knight of the burning lamp.] This is a natural 
picture, Every man who feels in himſelf the 2 of deformity, 
however, like this merry knight, he may affect to make ſport 
with it among thoſe whom it is his intereſt to pleaſe, is ready 
to revenge any hint of contempt upon one whom he can uſe with 
tieedom. JOHNSON. 

The 4night of the burning lamp, and the knight of the burning 
peſile, are both names invented with a deſign to ridicule the titles 
of heroes in. ancient romances. STEEVENS. 0 

9 —by this fire] Here the quartos 1599, and 1608, 
very profanely add: bat God's angel, STEEVENS. 


ſaved 


—_— — 


464 PIES AR r GSR 
faved me a thouſand marks in links and torches, 


walking with thee in the night betwixt tavern and 
tavern : but the ſack that thou haſt drunk me, 


would have bought me lights as * good cheap, at the 


deareſt chandler's in Europe. I have maintained that 
falamander of yours with fire, -any time this two and 
thirty years; Heaven reward me for it ! H 

Bard. *Sblood, I would my face were in your 


belly ! 


1 .——Thou haſt ſaved me a thouſand marks, &c,) This paſſage 
ſtands in need of no explanation ; but I cannot help ſeizing the 
opportunity to mention that in Shakſpeare's rime, (long before 
the ſtreets were illuminated with lamps) candles and lanthorns i» 
tet, were cried about London. So, in Deckar's Satiromaſtix : 
6.  ————- doſt roar ? thou haſt a good rouncival voice to cry lan- 
tern and candle light.” Again, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 
among the Cries of London : 12 

* Lanthorn and candlelight here, 

4% Maid ha' light here. 

Thus go the cries, &c. 
Again, in K. Edward IV. 1626 : | 

% No more calling of lanthorn and candlelight,” 
Again, in Pierce Pennyle/3's Supplication to the Devil, 1 595 : It 
is ſaid that you went up and down London, crying like a lantern 
and candle man.” STEEVENS. _ 

2 good cheap —] Cheap 18 market, and good cheap 
therefore is a box mare. Jounsow. | 

So, in Friar Bacon and I'riar Bungay, 1599 : 

If this weather hold, we ſhall have hay good cheap." 
Again, in the anonymous play of A. Henry V: | 
Perhaps thou may'it agree better cheap now,” 
And again, in theſe two proverbs : 
hey buy good cheap that bring nothing home.“ 
„He'll ne'er have thing good cheap that's afraid to aſk 
the price.” 155 

Cheap (as Dr. John ſon has obſerved) is undoubtedly an old 
word for market. So, in the ancient metrical romance of dir Bewys 
of Hampton, bl. I. no date: | 

„ Tyll be came to the chepe 
There he founde many men of a hepe.” 

From this word Zaſ?-cheap, Chep-/ffocrr, Cheap-fide, &c. are de- 
rived ; indeed a paſſage that follows in Sr Beuys may ſcem te 
fix the derivation of the latter: ü 

80 many men was dead, 


Ihe Coe /yde was of blode red.” SrEEV EES. 
Fal, 


KING HENRY IV. 395 


Fal. God-a-mercy ! ſo ſhould I be ſure to be heart- 
burn'd. 


Enter Hoſteſs. 


How now, dame Partlet the hen? have you enquir'd 
yet who pick'd my pocket ? | 

Hoſt. Why, fir John! what do you think, fir John? 
Do you think I keep thieves in my houſe ? I have 
ſearch'd, I have enquir'd, ſo has my huſband, man by 
man, boy by boy, ſervant by ſervant : the tithe of 2 
hair was never loſt in my houſe before, | 

Fal. You lie, hoſteſs; Bardolph was ſhav'd, and 
loſt many a hair: and I'll be ſworn, my pocket was 
pick'd : Go to, you are a woman, go. 

Hoſt. Whol? I defy thee : I was never call'd ſo in 
mine own houſe before. 

Fal. Go to, I know you well enough. 

Hofl. No, fir John; you do not know me, fir 
Joon : I know you, fir John: you owe me money, 
ir John, and now you pick a quarrel to beguile me 
of it : I bought you a dozen of ſhirts to your back. 

Fal. Dowlas, filthy dowlas : I have given them 
zway to bakers' wives, and they have made bolters 
of them. 

Hoſt. Now, as I am a true woman, holland of eight 
ſhillings an ell. You owe money here beſides, fir 
John, for your diet, and by-drinkings ; and money 
lent you, four and twenty pounds. 

Fal. He had his part of it; let him pay. 

Hoſt. He? alas, he is poor; he hath nothing. 

Fal. How ! poor ? look upon his face ; + What 


3 — dame Partle ] Dame Partlet is the name of the 
hen in the old ſtory-book of Reynard the Fox: and in Chaucer's 
tale of the Cock and the Fox, the favourite hen is called dame Per- 
telote. STEEVENS. | 

- at call you rich ?-——) A face ſet with carbuncles is 
Falled a rich face. Legend of Capt. Jones. Jouxsox. 


call 
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call you rich? let them coin his noſe, let them coin 
his cheeks ; I'll not pay a denier, What, will you 


make 3 a younker of me? * ſhall I not take mine 
| eaſe 


5 n— a jyonker of me?) — ] A Yonker is a novice, a young 
inexperienced man eakily gull'd. S0, in Gaſcoine's Glaſs for 
Government, 1875 

„ Theſe yoxkers ſhall pay for the roſt.“ | 

See Spenſer's Eclogue on May, and fir Tho. Smith's Common. 
wwealth of England, b. i. ch. 23. | 

This contemptuous diſtinction is likewiſe very common in theold 
plays. Thus, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Elder Brother ; 

1 fear he'll make an aſs of me, a yonter. STEEVEXS. 

6 ——ſhall I not take mine eaſe in mine inn, but I ſhall have my 
pocket pick'd ? There is a peculiar force in theſe words. 79 
rate mine caſe in mine inne, Was an ancient proverb, not very dif- 
ferent in its application from that maxim ;.** Every man's houſe is 
his caſtle ;” for inne originally ſignified a houſe or habitation. [Sax, 
inne, domus domicilium.] When the word ine began to change its 
meaning, and to be uſed to ſigniſiy a houſe of entertainment, the 
proverb, ſtill continuing in force, was applied in the latter ſenſe, 
as it is here uſed by rms green ; or perhaps Falſtaff here humour. 
ouſly puns upon the word inne, in order to repreſent the wrong 
done him more ſtrongly. 

In John Heywood's Horks imprinted at London 1 598, quarto, 
bl. 1. is a dialogue wherein are pleaſantly contrived the number 
of all the effectual proverbs in our Engliſh tongue, &c. together 
with three hundred epigrams on three hundred proverbs.” In 
ch. 6. is the following: 

„ Reſty welth willeth me the widow to winne, 
1 « To let the world wag, and tate mine ea/e in mine iune.“ 

And among the epigrams is: ['26, Of Eaſe in an Inne.] 

„Thou takeft thine caje in thine inne ſo nye thee, 
„ That no man in his inne can take eaſe by thee.“ 

Otherwiſe, : | 

«© Thou takeft thine eaſe. in thine inne, but I ſee, 
© Thine iune taketh neither eaſe nor profit by thee.” 

Now in the firſt of theſe diſtichs the word 7zne is uſed in its an- 
cient meaning, being ſpoken by a perſon who is about to marry a 
widow for the ſake of a home, &c. In the two laſt places, iane 
ſeems to be uſed in the ſenſe it bears at preſent. Percy. 

Gabriel Hervey, in a MS. note to Speght's Chaucer, ſays : 
% Some of Heywood's epigrams are fopoled to be the conceits 
and devices of pleaſant fir Thomas More.“ "2; oat 

Inne for a habitation, or receſs, is frequently uſed by ppenſef 
and other ancient writers. St, in A World toſi d at Tennis, * on 

: 0 6% e e 
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baſe in mine inn, but I ſhall have my pocket pickd ? 
I have loſt a ſeal- ring of my granUfather' 8, worth 
forty mark. 

Hoſt, O, I have heard the prince tell him, 1 know 
not how oft, that the ring was copper. 
Fal. How ! the prince is a Jack; a ſneak-cup; a, 


if he were here, I would cudgel him like a dog, i 
he would ſay ſo, | | 


Enter Printe Henry, and Poins, marching; and Fullaf meets 
lj bem, playing on his truncheon „ like a Fife. | 


Fal. How now, lad ? is the wind in that door, 
faith? muſt we all march? 


Bard. Yea, two and two, 7 Newgate-faſhion. 
H. My lord, I pray you, hear me. 
P. Henry. What ſay'ſt thou, miſtreſs Quickly 3 


How does thy huſband 2 1 love him well, be is an 
honeſt man. 


Hoft. Good my lord, hear me. 


Fal. Pr'ythee, let her alone, and liſt to me. 

P. Hs What ſay'ſt thou, Jack? 

Fal. The other night I fell aſlee P here behind the 
arras, and had my pocket . : this houſe 1s 
turn'd bawdy-houſe, they pick pockets. 

P. Henry. What didſt thou loſe, Jack ? 


'© Theſe great rich men muſt take their eaſe in their Inn.” Again, 
in Greene's Farewell to Follie, 1617 The beggar Irus that 
haunted the palate of Penelope, would take bis eaſe in his inne, as 
well as the peeres of Ithaca.” STEEVENS- 

I believe inns differed from caftles in not being of ſo much con- 
ſequence and extent, and more particularly in not being fortified. 
—90 7nns of court, and in the univerſities, before the endowmenr 
of colleges. - Thus Trinity college, Cambridge, was made out of 
and built on the ſite of ſeveral inns. L. 

7 Newgate-faſhion.] As priſoners are conveyed to 
N ewgate, faſtened two and two together. Jounsox. 

So, in Decker's Satiromaſtiæ 1601: then, come; we'll 


walk arm in arm, as though we were leading * another to Neu- 
gate. 75 Ed res- | 


Fal. | 


to recommend himſelf to his miſtrefs by a ſeeming propenſity to 


ſirrop or liquor of „cd pruncs, is not the leaf inſiſted on. 
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Fal. Wilt. thou believe me, Hal? three or four 

bonds of forty pound a- piece, and a ſeal- ring of my 

grandfather's. | | 
P. Henry. A trifle, ſome cight-penny matter. 
Hoſt. So I told him, my lord; and I ſaid, I heard 

your grace ſay ſo: And, my lord, he ſpeaks moſt 

vilely of you, like a foul-mouth'd man as he is; and 

ſaid, he would cudgel you. 2 
P. Henry. What? he did not? 


* 


. Hoſt. There's neither faith, truth, nor woman- 
hood in me elſe. os 8 
Tal. There's no more faith in thee than in a ſtew'd 

| 4 P81 Prune; 


1 There's no more faith in thee than in a flew'd prune, &c.] The 
propriety of theſe ſimilies I am not ſure that I fully underſtand. 
A flew'd prune has the appearance-of a prune, but has no taſte, 
A drawn fox, that is, an exenterated fox, has the form of a fox 
without his powers. I think Dr. Warburton's explication wrong, 
which makes a drawn fox to mean, a fox often hunted ; though to 
draw is a hunter's term for purſuit by the track. My interpre- 
tation makes the Fox ſuit better to the prune. Theſe are very {len- 
der diſquiſitions, but ſuch is the taſk of a commentator. 

- JOHNSON. 
Dr. Lodge, in his pamphlet called Wit's Miſerie, LN World's 
Madneſſe, 1596, deſcribes a bawd thus: This is ſhee that laies 
wait at all the carriers for wenches new come up to London ; and 
you ſhall know her dwelling by a diſh of Pexww'd prunes in the win- 
dow ; and two or three fleering wenches fit knitting or ſowing in 
her ſhop.” | 
In Meaſure for Meaſure, act ii. the male bawd excuſes himſelf 
for having admitted Elbow's wife into his houſe, by ſaying : 
that ſhe came in great with child, and longing for fexw'd prunes, 
which ſtood in a dith, &c.“ . 
Slender, in the Merry Hives of N ĩndſor, who apparently wiſhes 


love as well as war, talks of having meaſured weapons with a 
feneing- maſter for a diſh of ftexww'd prunes. 
In another old dramatic piece entitled, I this be not a good 
Play the Devil is in it, 1612, a bravo enters with money, and ſays: 
« This is the penſion of the ſtewes, you need not untie it; tis 
ſew-money, ſir, few'd-prune caſh, fir.” 
Among the other {ins laid to the charge of the once celebrated 
Gabriel Harvey, by his antagoniſt Naſh, to be drunk with the 


prune; not no more truth in thee, than in * a drawn 


tox; and for woman-hood, maid Marian may be the 
deputy's wife of the ward to thee. Go, you thing, go. 


Holl. Say, what thing? what thing ? 


Tal. What thing? why, a thing to thank God on. 


Again, in Decker's Honeft Whore, p. ii. 1630 : © Peace, tire 
diſhes of /eww'd prunes, a bawd and a pander!*” Again, in Nor/.- 
«ward Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607, a bawd fays : - © I will 
have but fix ferved prunes in a ith, and fome. of mother Wall's 
cakes ; for my beſt cuſtomers are taylors,” Again, in The Noble 
Stranger, 1640: to be drunk with cream and ferved prunes / 
— Pox on't, bawdy-houſe fare.“ OR 

The paſſages already quoted are ſufficient to ſhew that a dib of 
etui prunes was not only the ancient defignation of a brothel, 
but the conſtant appendage to it. 

From A Treatije on the Lues Fenerea, written by W. Clowes, 
one of her majeſty's ſurgeons, 1506, and other books of the ſame 
kind, it appears that prunes were directed to be boiled in broth for 
thoſe perions already infected; and that both few'd prunes and 
roafted apples were commonly, though unſucceſsfully, taken by 
way of prevention. So much for the infidelity of fed prones. 

8 SrREVvENS. 

Mr. Steevens has ſo fully diſcuſſed the ſubject of flexed prunes, 
that one can add nothing but the price. In a piece called Banks's 
Bay Horſe in a Trance, 1595, we have A ſtock of wenches, ſet 
up with their feww'd prunes, nine for a teſter,” Farmer, 

5 a dratun for; — ] A drawn fox is a fox drawn over 
the ground to exerciſe the hounds. So, in Beaumont and Flet- 
cher's Tamer Tam d: G 

6 that drawn fox Moroſo,”* . 

I am not, however, confident that this explanation is right. It 
was formerly ſuppoſed that a fox, when dratun out of his hole, 
had the fagacity to coxnterfeit death, that he might thereby ob- 
tain an opportunity to eſcape. For this information I am indebted 
to Mr, Lollet, who quotes Olaus Magnus, lib. xvili. cap. 39: 
Inſuper fingit fe mortuam, &c.” I his particular and many 
others relative to the ſubtilty of the fox, have been tranflated by 
ſeveral ancient Engliſh writers. SrEEvxxs. | 

3 —— —naid Marian may be, &c.) Maid Marian is a man 
drefled like a woman, who attends the dancers of the morris. 

8 Jouxsow-w. 

In the ancient Songs of Robin Hood frequent mention is made of 
maid Marian, who appears to have been his concubine. I could 


; mat many paſſages in my old MS. to this purpoſe, but ſhall pro- 
uce only one ; | * 


Good 


| 
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Huſt. I am no thing to thank God on , I would thou 
ſould'ſt know it; I am an honeſt man's wife: and, 
ſetting thy kuighthood afide, thou art a knave to 


call me ſo. 
Ful. Setting thy wottanked aſide, thou art a beaſt 


to ſay otherwiſe. 
Hoſt. Say, what beaſt, thou knave thou? 


Fal. What. beaſt? why, an otter. 
P. Henrys An otter, fir John? why an otter £ 


6 Good Robin Hood vat living then, 
Which now is quite forgot, 
© And ſo was fayre maid Marian, &c,” Percy: 

It appears from the old play of the Downfall of Robert Earl of 
Huntington, 1601, that maid Marian was originally a name at- 
famed by Matilda the daughter of Robert lord Fitzwater, while 
Robin Hood remained 1 in a Gate of outlawry : 

«© Next tis agreed (if therto ſhee agree) 
& That faire Matilda henceforth change her name ; 
« And white it is the chance of Robin Hoode 
* To live in Sherewodde a poore outlawes life, 
She by maide Marian name be only call'd, 
„% Mat. I am contented ; reade on, little John : : 
4 Henceforth let me be nam'd maide Marian.” 

This lady was afterwards poifon'd by king John at Dunmoy 
Priory, after he had made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts on her chaſticy; 
. Drayton has written. her Legend. 

Shakſpeare ſpeaks of maid Marian in her degraded ſtate, when 
ſhoavas repreſented: by a ſtrumpet or a clown, 

See Figure 2 in the plate at the end of this play, with Mr. Tol- 
kt's obſer vation on it. STEEVENS., 

Maid Marias ſeems to have been the lady of a Whitſun-ale, or 
morris- dance. The widow in fir William Davenant's Love ard 
Honour, (p- 247.) ſays: I have been Mifreſs Marian in a Mau- 
rice ere naw.” Morris is, indeed, there ſpelt wrong, the dance 
was not ſo called from prince. Maurice, but from the Spaniſh mo- 
riſco, a dancer of the morris or mooriſh dance. Hawkins. 

There is an old piece entitled, Old Meg of n for 4 
Mayd-Marian, and Hereford 'T own for a Morrindance: or 12 
Morris-dancers in Herefordſbire, of 1200 Years old. Lond. 1609, 
quarto. It is dedicated to one Halt a celebrated Tabourer in that 


country. Warren, 


Fal. 
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Fal. Why? ſhe's neither fiſh, nor fleſh*; a man 
knows not where to have her., 

Hoſt. Thou art an unjuſt man in ſaying ſo; thou 
or any man knows where to have me, thou knave 
thou! 

P. Henry. Thou ſay'ſt true, hoſteſs ; and he ſlan- 
ders thee moſt groſsly. 

Hoft. So he doth you, my lord; and ſaid this other 
day, you ought him a thouſand pound. | 

P. Henfy. Sirrah, do I owe you a thouſand pound? 

Fal. A thouſand pound, Hal? a million: thy love 
is worth a million: thou ow'ſt me thy love. 

Hoſt. Nay, my lord, he call'd you Jack, and ſaid, 
he would cudgel you. 

Fal. Did I, Bardolph ? | 

Bard. Indeed, fir John, you ſaid ſo. 

Tal. Yea; if he ſaid, my ring was copper. 

P. Henry. I ſay, tis copper: Dar'ſt thou be as 
good as thy word now? 

Fal. Why, Hal, thou know'ſt, as thou art but 
man, I dare; but, as thou art prince, I fear thee, as 
fear the roaring of the hon's whelp. 

P. Henry. And why not, as the lion? ; 

Fal. The king himſelf is to be fear'd as the lion: 
Doſt thou think, I'll fear thee as I fear thy father? 
nay, 9 an if I do, let my girdle break! 


neither fiſh nor fleſh ; So, the proverb: “ Neither 
fb nor fleſh, nor good red herring.” STeevens. 
9 —an I do, let my girdle break! Alluding to the old aduge 
«© unpirt, unbleſt,” Thus, in the Phantaflick Age, bl. l. an an- 
cient ballad x 
Ungirt, unbleſt the proverbe ſayes, 
“And they to prove it right, 
% Have got a faſhion now adayes 
© That's odious to the fight. 
«© Like Frenchmen, all on points they ſtand, 
No g:rdles now they wear, c.“ 
Perhaps this ludicrous imprecation is iproverbial. So, in '77; 
Merry when Goſſips meet, a poem, quarto. 1609: 
«© How lay'ſt thou, Beſſe? ſhall it be fo gizte? ſpeake : 
„If I make one, pray God my girdle break” STEEVENS. 


Vor. V. Dd | P. Henry. 
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P. Henry. O, if it ſhould, how would thy guts fall 
about thy knees! But, firrah, there's no room for faith, 
truth, nor honeſty, in this boſom of thine; it is all fuld 
up with guts and midriff. Charge an honeſt woman 
with picking thy pocket ! Why, thou whoreſon, im. 
pudent, * imbols'd raſcal, if there were any thing in 
thy pocket but tavern-reckonings, memorandums of 
bawdy-houſes, and one poor penny-worth of ſugar. 
candy to make thee long-winded ; if thy pocket 
were enrich'd with any other injuries but theſe, ] 
am a villain, q And yet you will ſtand to it; you 
will not pocket up wrong: Art thou not aſham'd? 

Fal. Doſt thou hear, Hal? thou know'ſt, in the 
ſtate of innocency, Adam fell; and what ſhould poor 
Jack Falſtaff do, in the days of villainy ? Thou ſeeſt; 
I have more fleth than another man ; and therefore 
more frailty. You confeſs then, you pick'd my 
pocket? | 

P. Henry. It 7 i ei ſo by the ſtory. 

Fal. Hoſteſs, I forgive thee : Go, make ready break- 
faſt ; love thy huſband, look to thy ſervants, and 
cheriſh thy gueſts : thou ſhalt find me tractable to any 
honeſt reafon : thou ſeeſt, I am pacity'd.—Still ?— 
Nay, I pr'ythee, be gone. Exit Hoſteſs 
Now, Hal, to the news at court: for the robber, 
lad, — How 1s that anſwer'd ? 

P. Henry. O my ſweet beef, I muſt till be good 
angel to thee :—The money is paid back again. 


 w— impudent, imboſi'd raſcal, —] Imboſi'd is ſwoln, puff. 
OH NSON, 
2 —;f thy pocket wvercenrich'd <vith any other injuries but theſe, &c. 
As the pocketing of injuries was a common phraſe, I ſuppoſe, tht 
Prince calls the contents of Falſtaff's pocket—injuries. STEEVENS. 
And yet you will fland to it; you vill not pocket ub æurong — 
Some part of this merry dialogue ſeems to have been loſt, 1 ſup- 
poſe Falſtaff in preſſing the robbery upon his hoſteſs, had declared 
his reſolution zo? to pocket up <vrongs or injuries, to which the Prince 
alludes, JoHN$SON. | 


Hua. 
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Fal. O, 1 do not like that paying back, tis a dou- 
ble labour. | 

P. Henry. 1 am good friends with my father, and 
may 'do any thing. 

Fal. Rob me the exchequer the firſt thing thou 
do'ſt, and do it with unwaſh'd hands too. 
Bard. Do, my lord. 
P. Henry. I have procur'd thee, Jack, a charge of 

foot. 

Fal. I would, it had been of horſe. Where ſhall J 
find one that can ſteal well? O for a fine thief, ,of 
two and twenty, or thereabouts! Iam heinouſly un- 
provided. Well, God be thanked for theſe rebels, 
they offend none but the virtudus; ; I land them, I 
praiſe them. | 

P. Henry. Bardolph. 

Bard, My lord. 

P. Henry. 'Go bear this letter to lord John of Lan- 

.-.... caſter, 
My brother John; this tomy lord of Weſtmoreland. — 
Go, 5 Poins, to horſe, to horſe; for thou, and I, 
Have thirty miles to ride ere dinner-time. 
Jack, 
Meet me to-morrow in the Temple:hall 
At two o clock i'the afternoon : 


4 do it with unwaſh'd bands too.] i. e. Do it immediately, 
or the firſt thing in the morning, even without ſtaying to waſh 
your hands, 

So,1 in 7. 'be More the Merrier, a collection of epigrams, 1608: 
| as a ſchool-boy dares 

% Fall to, ere ævaſbd his hands or ſaid his prayers.” - 

Perhaps, however, Falſtaff alludes to the ancient adage: 7/- 
lotis manibus tractare ſacra.” I find the ſame expreſſion in Acolaſ- 
tus, a comedy, 1540: ** Wh N be theſe holy thynges to be medled 
with avith 1 gands? STEEVENS. 

Poins, to horſe, J I cannot but think that Peto 
1s again put for Poins, I ſuppoſe the copy had only a P 
We have Peto afterwards, not riding with the Prince, but lieus 
tenant to Falſtaff, Jounton. 


I have adopted Dr. Johnſon's emendation. STEEVENS. 


„Dada | 20008 
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There ſhalt thou know thy charge; and there receive 


Money, and order for their furniture. 
The land is burning; Percy ſtands on high; 
And either they, or we, muſt lower lie. 
[ Exeunt Prince, Poins, and Bard. 
Fal. Rare words! brave world. Hoſteſs, my 
breakfaſt; come :;— * | . 1 0 
O, I could with, this tavern were my drum! ¶Exi.. 


3. þ 4 4 [52 Mt. 
* 


* 


ACT w. dc nat © 
Dye camp near Shrewſbury. 
Enter Hotſpur, Worcęſter, and Douglas. 


Hos. Well ſaid, my noble Scot; If ſpeaking truth, 
In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 
Such attribution ſhould the Douglas © have, 
As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's ſtamp 
Should go ſo general current through the world. 
By heaven, I cannot flatter ; I defy | 
'The tongues of ſoothers ; but a braver place 
In my heart's love, hath no man than yourſelf : 
Nay, taſk me to my word ; approve me, lord. 
Dovg. Thou art the king of honour : 
No man ſo potent breathes upon the ground, 
But I will beard him 7. 
Hot. Do ſo, and "tis well. 
| | Euler 


the Dong la] This expreſſion is frequent in Holin- 
(hed, and is always applied by way of pre-eminence to the head 
of the Douglas family. STEEZ VENS, i N 
7 But I will beard him.) To beard is to oppoſe face to face in à 
hoſtile or daring manner. So, in Drayton's AH of Cynthia: 
« That it with woodbine durſt compare | 
% And %eard the Eglantine,” ; 
2 a Again, 


ly 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


What letters haſt thou there? I can but thank you. 
M=. Theſe letters come from your father. ; 
Hot. Letters from him! why comes he not himſelf? 
Meſſ. He cannot come, my lord; he's grievous ſick. 
Hot. Zounds! how has he the leiſure to be ſick, 

In ſuch a juſtling time ? Who leads his power ? 

Under whoſe government come they along? 

Mell. His letters bear his mind, not IJ. 

Hot. His mind ! | 
Mor. I pr'ythee, tell me, doth he keep his bed? 
Meſſ. He did, my lord, four days ere I ſet forth; 

And at the time of my departure thence, 

He was much fear'd by his phyſicians. 

Wor. I would, the ſtate of time had firſt been whole, 

Ere he by ſickneſs had been viſited 

His health was never better worth than now. 


Hot. Sick now! droop now! this fickneſs doth 
infect 


The very life-blood of our cnterprize ; 
'Tis catching hither, even to our camp, —— 


Again, in Macbeth: 
6 met them dareful beard to beard.” 

This phraſe, which ſoon loſt its original fignification, ap- 
pears to have been adopted from romance. In ancient language, 
to head a man, was to cut off bis head, and to beard him, fignify'd 
to cut off his beard; a punithment which was frequently inflicted 
by giants on ſuch unfortunate princes as fell into their hands, 
So, Drayton in his Polyolbion, ſong 4: | 

And for a trophy brought the giant's coat away, 
Made of the beards of kings.” STEEvens. ' | 

* Meſſ, His letters bear his mind, not I his mind.] The line 

ſhould be read and divided thus: # 
Meſſ. His letters bear his mind, not J. 
Hot. His mind ork 3 

Hotſpur had aſked a leads his poxvers? The Meſſenger an- 
ſwers, His letters bear his mind, The other replies, His mind! As 
much as to ſay, I enquire not about his mind, I want to know 
where his powers are. This is natural, and perfectly in character. 

Wak Bu rox- 
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He writes me here, — that inward fickneſg— 
And that his friends by deputation could not 
So foon be drawn ; nor did he think it meet, 
To lay ſo dangerous and dear a truſt 
9 On any ſoul remov'd, but on his own. 
Yet doth he give us bold advertiſement,— 
That with our ſmall conjunction, we ſhould on, 
To ſee how fortune is diſpos'd to us: 
For, as he writes, there is no quailing now“; 
Becauſe the king is certainly poſſeſs'd 
Of all our purpoies. What tay you to it? 
Mor. Your tather's ſickneſs is a maim to us. 
Hot. A perilous gaſh, a very limb lopt off:. — 
And yet, in faith, 'tis not; his preſent want 
Seems more than we ſhall find it :—Were it good, 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 
All at one caſt? to ſet fo rich a main 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour ? 
It were not good: for * therein Thould we read 
The very bottom and the ſoul of hope; 
The very liſt, the very utmoſt bound 
Ot all our fortunes. Yn 
5 Doug. 


9, Or any ſoul remov' 4 1] On any 27 near to himſelf; on any 
whoſe intereſt is remote. odo. 

10 qualling now ;] To nail is to languiſh, to fink 11 into 
dejection. See vol. iii. p. 30g, STEEVENS, 
„ - therein ſhould wwe read 7 

The very bottom, and the foul of hope ;} 
To read the bottom and ſoul of hope, and the bound of fortune, though 
all the copies, und all the editors have received it, ſurely cannot 
be right. I can think on no other word than 7 Mie. 

| : therein. ſhould We riſque | 

T he very bottom &. 

The 7} is the /elvage ; figuratively, the utmoſt line of circum- 
ference, the utmoſt extent. If we ſhould with leſs change read 
rend, it will only ſuit with lift, not with foul, or bottom. 

',* Jonuns0N-. 
I believe the old reading 1 is the true one. 80, in K. Henry Vl. 


p. 1, 


& — ue then ſhould ſee the Bottom 


0 #08 all our ur fortunes,” DTEEVENS. 


[ 
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Doug. Faith, and ſo we ſhould ; 
Where now remains a ſweet reverſion: 
We may boldly ſpend upon the hope of what 
Is to come in: | 
A comfort of retirement lives in this. | 

Hot. A rendezvous, a home to fly unto, 
If that the devil and miſchance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. 

Mor. But yet, I would your father had been here, 
The quality and hair of our attempt 

Brooks 


for therein ſhould we read 

The wery bottom and the ſoul of Hope; 

The very liſt, the very utmo/l bound 

Of all our fortunes.) I once wiſhed to read — tread ; 
but I now think, there is no need of alteration. To r-ad ali is 
certainly a very harſh phraſe, but not more ſo than many others 
of Shakſpeare. At the ſame time that /e bottom of their fortunes 
ſhould be diſplayed, its circumference or boundary would be ne- 
ceſſarily expoſed to view, Sight being neceſſary to reading, 0 
read is here uſed, in Shakſpeare's licentious language, for to /ze. 

The paſſage quoted from K. Henry VI. ſtrongly confirms this 

interpretation. To it may be added this in Romeo and Juliet: 

6 Ts there no pity ſitting in the clouds, 

& Which /zes into the bottom of my grief?“ 
And this in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

« And it concerns me 

« To look into the Bottom of my place.“ 

One of the phraſes in the text is found in Tavelfth Night : 

«© She is the Ii of my voyage.” 
The other [the /oul of hope] occurs frequently in our author's 
plays, as well as in thoſe of his contemporaries. Thus, in 4 
Midſummer Night's Dream, we meet: 

by... the /ozl of counſel.” g 

Again, in Troilus and Creffida : 

«© ——the ſoul of love.” 
So alſo, in Marlowe's Lu Dominion: 

| 0 Your deſperate arm 

& Hath almoſt thruſt quite through the heart of hope.” 

Ma1.0NnE. 

] A ſupport to which we 


* 


3 A comfort of retirement 
may have recourſe. JouxsoN. | 
+ The guality and hair of our attempt] The hair ſeems to be the 
complexion, the character. The metaphor appears harſh to us, 
yut, perhaps, was familiar in our author's time, We ftill ſay, 
| Dea. | jomething 
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Brooks no diviſion”: It will be thought 

By ſome, that know not why he is away, 

That wiſdom, loyalty, and mere diſhke 

Of our proceedings, kept the earl from hence ; 
And think, how ſuch an apprehenſion 

May turn the tide of feartul faction, 

And breed a kind of queſtion in our cauſe : 

For, well you know, 5 we of the oftering fide 
Muſt keep aloof from ſtrict arbitrement; 

And ſtop all ſight-holes, every loop, from whence 


The eye of reaſon mY pry in upon us ; 
This abſenc- of your father's draws a curtain, 


ſomething is againſ the hair, as againſt the grain, that is, againſt 
the natural tendency, JonxsoN, 
In an old comedy call'd 7 he Family of Lowe, I meet with an ex- 
preſſion which very well ſupports Dr. Johnſon's explanation. 
66 They ſay, I am of the right Hair, and indeed 
they way ſtand to't.“ | 
Again, in The Coxcomb, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
«6 ſince he wil be 
« An aſs againſt the hair.” STEEvENS. 
This word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the old interlude of Jon 
Tyler and his Wiſe, 1598 : 
„ But 1 bridled a colt of a contrarie hairc.” Maron. 
5 eve of the offering /ide} All the latter editions read 
ofending, but all the older copies which I have ſeen, from the firſt 
quarto to the edition of Rowe, read, we of the off 'ring fide. Of 
this reading the ſenſe is obſcure, and therefore the change has 
been made; but ſince neither offering nor offending are words like- 
ly to be miſtaken, I cannot but ſuſpect that Heri, is right, eſpe- 
cially as it is read in the firſt copy of 1599, which is more correctly 
printed than any ſingle edition, that I have yet ſeen, of a play 
written by Shakſpeare, OWE 
The offering fide may ſignify that party, which, acting in oppo» 
ſition to the law, ſtrengthens itſelf only by offers; increaſes its 
numbers only by promiſes. The king can raiſe an army, and con- 
tinue it by threats of puniſhment ; but thoſe, whom no man is un- 
der any obligation to obey, can gather forces only by offers of ad- 
vantage: and it is truly remarked, that they, whote influence 
ariſes from ers, muſt keep danger out of fight, _ 
The efcring fide may mean ſimply the af/ailant, in oppoſition 
to the deferdant ; and it is likewiſe true of him that offers war, or 
makes an invaſion, that his cauſe ought to be kept clear from all 


objections. JounSON. 
That 


0 
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That ſhews the ignorant a kind of fear 
Before not dreamt of. 
Hot. You ſtrain too far, 
I, rather, of his abſence make this uſe ;— 0 
It lends a luſtre, and more great opinion, 
A larger dare to our great enterprize, 
Than if the earl were here: for men muſt think, 
If we, without his help, can make a head 
To puſh againſt the kingdom ; with his help, 
We ſhall o'erturn it topſy-turyy down.— 
Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. 
Dong. As heart can think: there is not ſuch a word 
Spoke of in Scotland, as this term of fear 5. 


Enter Sir Richard Vernon. 


Hot. My couſin Vernon ! welcome, by my ſoul. 
Ver. Pray God, my news be worth a welcome, lord. 
The earl of Weſtmoreland, ſeven thouſand ſtrong, 
Is marching hitherwards ; with him, prince John, 
Hot. No harm : What more ? 
Ver. And further, I have learn'd, — 
The king himſelf in perſon is ſet forth, 
Or hitherwards intended ſpeedily, 
With ſtrong and mighty preparation, 
Hot. He ſhall be welcome too. Where is his fon, 
7 The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daff'd the world afide, 
And bid it pals ? 
Ver, s All furniſh'd, all in arms. 
All 


5 term of fear,] Folio—dream of fear. Marower. 
6 The nimblesſuoted mad. cap prince of Wales] Shakſpeare rarely 
beſtows his epithets at random. Stowe ſays of the Prince: He 
was paſſing ſwift in running, infomuch that he with two other of 
his lords, without hounds, bow, or other engine, would take a 
wild-guck, or doe, in a large park.“ STEEVENS. 
All furniſh d, all in arms, 
All jtum'd like eftridges, that cuith the wind 
Baited like cagles,  —o—] 
To bait with the wind appears to me an improper expreſſion. 0 
ait 


L + et OG” OS, 1 
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9 All plum'd like eſtridges, that with the wind 


Batcd like eagles having lately bath'd : 
Glitter. - 


Zait is, in the ſtyle of falconry, to beat the wing, from the French 
Zattre, that is, to flutter in preparation for flight. 

Beſides, what is the meaning of effridges, that baited with the 
wind like eagles? for the relative that, in the uſual conſtruction, 
mult relate to eftridges. 

Sir T. Hanmer reads: 

Al plum'd like eftridges, and with the wind 

Baiing like eagles. 
By which he has eſcaped part of the difficulty, but has yet leſt 
impropricty ſufficient to make his reading queſtionable, 

I read : 

All furniſb'd, all in arms, 

All plum'd like eftridges that wing the wind 

Baited lite cagles. 
This gives a ſtrong image. They were nat only plum'd like 
eſtridges, but their plumes fluttered like thoſe of an eſtridge beat- 
ing the wind with his wings. A more lively repreſentation of 
young men ardent for enterprize, perhaps no writer has ever 
given, J@HNSON. 

The following paſſage from David and Bethſabe, I599, will 
confirm the ſuppoſition that to Salt is a phraſe taken from 
falconry : 
„Where all delights fat 5ating, wing'd with thoughts, 
& Ready to neſtle in her naked breaſt.“ 

Again, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608 : „made her check 
at the prey, bate at the lure, &c. | 

I believe eftridges never mount at all, but only run before the 
wind, opening their wings to receive its aſſiſtance in urging them 
forward. They are generally hunted on horſeback, and the art 
of the hunter is to turn them from the gale, by the help of which 
they are too fleet for the ſwifteſt horſe to keep up with them. 
Writers on falconry often mention the barhing of hawks and 
eagles, as highly neceſſary for their health and ſpirits. I ſhould 
have ſuſpected a line to have beep omitted, had not all the copies 
concurred in the ſame reading. | 

In the 22d ſong of Drayton's Polyelbion is the fame thought: 

„Prince Edward all in gold, as he great Jove had been: 
The Mountfords all in plumes, like e/tridges, were ſeen.” 
If any alteration were neceſſary, I would propoſe to read: 
that <vith their wings | 
& Bated like eagles 
But the preſent words may ſtand. All birds, after Jazhing, (which 


almoſt all birds are fond of) ſpread our their wings to catch the 
| OS | wind 
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! Glittering in golden coats, like images; 
As full of ſpirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the ſun at midſummer ! 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
1] faw young Harry, —with his beaver on, 
His cuiſſes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Riſe 


wind, and flutter violently with them in order to dry themſelves. 
This in the falconer's language is called ating, and by Shak- 
ſpeare, bating with the wind. It may be obſerved that birds ne- 
yer appear ſo lively and full of ſpirits, as immediately alter bath- 
ing. STEEVENS. 

[ have little doubt that inſtead of a, ſome verb onght to be 
ſubſtituted here. Perhaps it ſhould be avhi/%. The word is uſed 
by a writer of Shakſpeare*s age. Exgland's Helicon, fign. 2: 

„ This ſaid, he wwhi'd his particoloured wings. 
Tyxrxw HITTs 

9 All plum'd like eftridges, &c.] All dreſſed like the prince him- 
ſelf, the o/{rich-feather being the cogmzance of the prince of 
Wales. Geer. 

' Glittering in golden coats like images;] This alludes to the man- 
ner of dreſſing up images in the Romiſh churches on holy-days ; 

when they are bedecked in robes very richly laced and embroider- 
ed, So, Spenſer, Faerie Queen, b. i. c. 3: 
He was to weet a ſtout and ſturdie thiefe 
„ Wont to robbe churches of their ornaments, &c. 
The holy ſaints of their rich we/liments 
© He did diſrobe, &c. STEEVENS. 

t 7 ſaw young Hary—with his beaver on,] We ſhould read 
beaver up. It is an impropriety to ſay oz for the beaver is only 
the viſiere of the helmet, which let down, covers the ſace. 
When the ſoldier was not upon action he wore it zp, ſo that his 
face might be ſeen, (hence Vernon ſays he /aw young Harry, &c.) 
But when upon action, it was let down to cover and ſecure the face. 
Hence in The Second Part of Henry IV. it is ſaid: 

& Their armed flaves in charge, their beavers down.” 
8: WARBURTON. 

There is no need of all this note; for beaver may be a helmet; 
or the prince, trying his armour, might wear his beaver down, 

_ | | JounsoN, 

Beaver and vifiere were two different parts of the helmet. The 
former part let down to enable the wearer to drint, the latter was 
raiſed up to enable him to fee, L. 

His cuifſes on his thighs, ] Cuiſſes, French, armour tor the 
thighs, PoE. 80 
i #-$-7-00- 08 'The 
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Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 

And vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, 

And witch the world with noble horſemanſhip. 
Hot. No more, no more; worſe than the ſun in 

March, 

This praiſe doth nouriſh agues. Let them come; 

They come like ſacrifices in their trim, 

And to the fire-ey'd maid of ſmoky war, 

All hot, and blecding, will we offer them : 

The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar fit, 

Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire, 

To hear this rich repriſal is ſo nigh, 

And yet not ours :—Come, let me take my horſe, 

Who 15s to bear me, like a thunder-bolt, 

Againſt the boſom of the prince of Wales: 

Harry to Harry ſhall, hot horſe to horſe 


The reaſon why his cuiſſes are ſo particularly mentioned, TI con- 
ceive to be, that his horſemanſhip is here praiſed, and the cues 
are that part cf armour which molt hinders a horſeman's activity. 

JounsoN, 

2 To wind and turn a fiery Pegaſus,] This idea occurs in Have 
evith you to ain Walden or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, &e. 
1596, —*+* her hotteſt fury may be reſembled the paſſing of a 
brave caitere by a Pegaſus.” STEEVENS, 5 

3 Aud witch the world For bewitch, charm. Pore. 

+ Harry to Harry hall, hot horſe to horſe —— 
Meet, and ne er part, 
This reading I have reſtored from the firſt edition. The edition 
in 1023, reads: 

Harry to Harry foall, not horſe to horſe, 

Meet, and ne er part. 
Which has been followed by all the critics except ſir Thomas 
Hanmer, who, juſtly remarking the impertinence of the negative, 
reads: 


Harry to Harry ſhall, and horſe to borſc, 

NMect, and ne er part. : 
But the unexampled expreſſion of meeting to for meeting 2with, or 
hwply meeting, is yet left, The ancient reading is ſurely right. 
| | | Jounson. 


Meet, 
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Meet, and ne'er part, 'till one drop down a corſe.— 

O, that Glendower were come! | 
Yer. There is more news: 

I learn'd in Worceſter, as I rode along, 

He cannot draw his power this fourteen days. 
Doug. That's the worſt tidings that I hear of yet. 
Wor. Ay, by my faith, that bears a froſty ſound. 
Hot. What may the king's whole battle reach unto? 
Ver. To thirty thouſand. - 

Hot. Forty let it be; 

My father and Glendower being both away, 

The powers of us may ſerve ſo great a day. 

Come, let us take a muſter ſpecdily : 

Dooms-day is near; die all, die merrily. 

Dong. Talk not of dying ; I am out of fear 
Ot death, or death's hand, for this one half year. 
f „  [ Exeunt. 


S W EN E II. 
A publick road near Coventry. 


Enter Falltaff, and Bardolph. 


Fal. Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry; fill 
me a bottle of ſack : our ſoldiers ſhall march 
through ; we'll to Sutton-Colfield to-night. 

Bard. Will you give me money, captain? 

Fal. Lay out, lay out. 

Bard. This bottle makes an angel. 

Fal. An it do, take it for thy labour ;. and if it 
make twenty, take them all, I'll anſwer thy coinage. 
Bid my 5 lieutenant Peto meet me at the town's end. 

Bard. I will, captain: farewel. [ Exit. 
Tul. If I be not aſham'd of my ſoldiers, I am a 


5 ee Peto——) This paſſage proves that Pcto FE 
did not go with the prince, Jon xsON. 


ſouc'd 


\ 
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* ſouc'd gurnet. I have miſ-us'd the King's preſy 
damnably. I have got, in exchange of a hundred 
and fifty ſoldiers, three hundred and odd pounds. 
preſs me none but good houſholders, yeomen's ſons; 
enquire me out contracted batchelors, ſuch as had 
been aſk'd twice on the bans : ſuch a commodity of 
warm ſlaves, as had as lief hear the devil as a drum; 
ſuch as fear the report of a caliver, “ worſe than a 
firuck fowl, or a hurt wild-duck. I preſt me none 


5 —ſouc'd gurnet——)] This is a diſh mentioned in that very 
laughable poem. called The Counter-/cyffle, 1658 : 
Stuck thick with cloves upon the back, 
«© Well ſtuff*d with ſage, and for the ſmack, 
% Daintily ſtrew'd with pepper black, 
| Souc'd gurnet.“ 
Souc'd gurnet is an appellation of contempt very frequently 
employed in the old comedies, So, in Decker's Honeſt Whor, 


1035; 
„ Punck ! you fouc'd gurnet !”? 
Again, in the Prologue to Wily Beguiled, 1623 : 
„Out you /oxced gurnet, you wool-fiſt !” 
Among the Cotton MSS. is part of an old houſehold book for 
the year, 1594. See eſp. F. xvi: 
« Supper. Paid for a gurnard, viii. d.“ STEEvIXs, 
7 cborſe than a ſiruck fowl, or a hurt wild-duck, — —] The 
repetition of the ſame image diſpoſed fir Thomas Hanmer, and 
after him Dr. Warburton, to read, in oppoſition to all the copies, 
a ſtruck deer, which is indeed a proper expreſſion, but not likely to 
have been corrupted. Shakſpeare, perhaps, wrote a fruck ſore, 
which, being negligently read by a man not ſkilled in hunter's 
language, was eaſily changed to fruct forwl. Sorel is uſed in Love“ 
Labour's Loft for a young deer; and the terms of the chaſe were, 
in our author's time, familiar to the ears of every gentleman, 
| Jonxsox. 
One of the quartos and the folio read fruck fool. This may 
mean a fool who had been hurt by the recoil of an oyer-loaded 
gun, which he had inadvertantly diſcharged. Foul, howevet, 
ſeemsro have been the word deſigned by the poet, who might have 
thought an oppofition between fovl, i. e. domeſtic birds and 


.. . *v//d-/oxwl, ſufficient on this occaſion, He has almoſt the 


ſame expreſſion in Much Ado about Nothing: * Alas poor but 
Fowl now will he creep into ſedges.“ STEEVENS, | 


but 


no bigger than pins heads, and they have bought our 
their ſervices; and now my whole charge confiſts of 
ancients, corporals, lieutenants, gentlemen of com- 
panics, flaves as ragged as Lazarus in the painted 
cloth, where the glutton's dogs lick'd his ſores : and 
{ſuch as, indeed, were never ſoldiers; but diſcarded un- 
juſt ſervingmen, “ younger ſons to younger brothers, 
revolted tapſters, and oſtlers trade- fallen; the cankers 
of a calm world, and a long peace; * ten times more 

| diſho- 


3 =— ſuch toafls and butter, —) This term of contempt is 

uſed in Beaumont and Fletcher's Vit without Money : 

© They love young oa and butter, Bow-bell ſuckers.” 
| | STEEVENS. 
9 2 ſons to younger brothers, ] Raleigh, in his 
Diſcourſe on War, uſes this very expreſſion for men of deſperate 
fortune and wild adventure, Which borrowed it from the other 
I know not, but I think the play was printed before the diſcourſe, 

JounsoNn. 

Perhaps O. Cromwel was indebted to this ſpeech, for the ſar- 
caſm which he threw out on the ſoldiers commanded by Hambden : 
6 Your troops are moſt of them old decayed ſerving men and tap- 
flers, &c,” STEEVENS. 

: cankers of a calm world, So, in the Puritan : 
de. hatch'd and nouriſhed in the idle calungſi of peace.“ 
Again, in Pierce Pennileſs his Supplication to the Dewil, 1595: 
„ ——all the canker-wwormes that breed on the ruft of peace. 

STEEVENS. 

8 te times more diſhonourably ragged, than an old, fac ed 
ancient ; 
ſignify an enſign or ſtandard-bearer, and alſo the colours or ſtand- 
ard borne, that I cannot be at a certainty for his alluſion here. It 
the text be genuine, I think the meaning muſt be, as diſhonour- 
ably ragged as one that has Been an enfign all has days; that has 
let age ar upon him, and never had merit enough to gain pre- 
ferment. Dr. Warburton, who underſtands it in the ſecond con- 
ſtruction, has ſuſpected the text, and given the following ingen. 
ous emendation —— . How is an old. fac'd ancient or enfien, dif- 
honourably ragged ? on the contrary, nothing is eſteemed more 


honourable than a ragged pair of colours. A very little alteration 


will reſtore it to its original ſenſe, which contains a touch of the 
ſrongeſt and moſt fine-turn'd ſatire in the world. 
| * 
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but ſuch toaſts and butter? „with hearts in their bellies 


] Shakſpeare uſes this word ſo promiſcuoully, to 
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diſhonourably ragged than an old fac'd ancient: 
and ſuch have I, to fill up the rooms of them that have 
bought out their ſervices ; that you would think, | 
had a hundred and fifty tatter'd prodigals, lately come 
from ſwine-keeping, from eating draff and huſks. A 
mad fellow met me on the way, and told me, I had 
unloaded all the gibbets, and preſs'd the dead bodies, 
No eye hath ſeen ſuch ſcare-crows. I'll not march 
through Coventry with them, that's flat :—Nay, and 
the villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if they 
had 3 gyves on; for, indeed, I had the moſt of them 
out of priſon. There's but a ſhirt and a half in all 
my company; and the halt-ſhirtis two napkins, tackd 


en times more diſhonourably ragged than an old feaſt ancient; 
i. e. the colours uſed by the city-companies in their feaſts and 
proceſſions ; for each company had one with its peculiar device, 
which was uſually difplayed and borne about on ſuch occaſions, 
Now nothing could be more witty or ſarcaſtical than this compa- 
Tiſon : for as Falſtaff's raggamuſſins were reduced to their tatter'd 
condition through their riotous exceſſes ; ſo this old Feaſt ancient 
became torne and ſhatter'd, not in any manly exerciſe of arms, 
but amidſt the revels of drunken bacchanals.” TrtroBaLD. 

Dr. Warburton's emendation 1s very acute and judicious ; but 
I know not whether the licentiouſneſs of our author's diftion may 
not allow us to ſuppoſe that he meant to repreſent his ſoldiers, as 
more ragged, though leſs honourably ragged, than ar 15 ancient. 

OHNSORN. 

An old, fac'd ancient, is an old ſtandard mended with a different 
colour. It ſhould not be written in one word, as old and fac'd 
are diſtint epithets. To face a gown is to trim it; an ex- 
preſſion at preſent in uſe. In our author's time the facings of gowns 
were always of a colour different from the ſtuff ittelf, So, in this 
play: | 

& To face the garment of rebellion 
„ With ſome fine colour,” 
Again, in Ram-alley or Merry Tricks, 1611: | | 
« Your tawny coats with greaſy facings here.“ STEEVENS, 

3 g yves On 5——] i. e. ſhackles. Pork. 

So, 1n the old Morality of Hycke Scorner : 
And I will go fetch a pair of gyves.” 


© They be yeomen of the wrethe that be ſhackled in 
Oves. STREEVEUBs. 


Again : 


together 
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together, and thrown over the ſhoulders like a he- 
rald's coat without ſleeves ; and the ſhirt, to ſay the 
truth, ſtolen from my hoſt of ſaint Albans, or the red- 


noſe inn-keeper of Daintry. But that's all one; 
they'll find linen enough on every hedge. 


Enter Prince Henry, and Weſtmoreland. 


P. Henry. How now, blown Jack? how now, 
uilt?“ 
A Fal. What, Hal? How now, mad wag ? what a 
devil doſt thou in Warwickſhire ?— My good lord of 
Weſtmoreland, I cry you mercy ; I thought, your 
honour had already been at Shrewſbury. 

I/eſt. Faith, fir John, 'tis more than time that I 
were there, and you too; but my powers are there 
already : The king, I can tell you, looks for us all; 
we muſt away all night. 

Fal. Tut, never fear me; Iam as vigilant, as a cat 
to ſteal cream. 

P. Henry. I think, to ſteal cream indeed; for thy 
theft hath already made thee butter. But tell mc, 
Jack; Whoſe fellows are theſe that come after? 

Fal. Mine, Hal, mine. 

P. Henry. I did never ſee ſuch pitiful raſcals. | 
Fal. Tut, tut; * good enough to toſs; food for 
powder, food for powder ; they'll fill a pit, as well 

as better : tuſh, man, mortal men, mortal men. 

Weſt. Ay, but, fir John, methinks, they are ex- 
ceeding poor and bare ; too beggarly. 

Fal. *Faith for their poverty —lI know not where 
they had that: and for their bareneſs, —I am ture, 
they never learn'd that of me. 

P. Henry. No, I'll be ſworn ; unleſs you call three 


fingers on the ribs, bare. But, ſirrah, make haſte ; 
Percy 1 1s already in the field. 


- good enough to toſs j——] That | * to toſs upon a pike. 
Journ. 


VoL. V, : E S - Fal. 
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Tal. What, 1 is the king encamp'd?ꝰ 
Wet. He is, fir John; a we ſhall da obo 


long. 

Fal. Well, 
To the latterendof a fray, and the beginning of a feaſt, 
Fits a dull 3 and a keen guelt. [ Exeunt. 


e 
Shrewſbury. 
Enter Hotſpur, Worcefler, Douglas, and Vernon. 


Hot. We'll fight with him to-night. 
Wor, It may not be. 
Doug. You give him then advantage. 
Ver. Not a whit. 
_ Why ſay you ſo? looks he not for ſupply? 
So do we. 
* His is certain, ours is doubtful. 
Mor. Good couſin, be advis'd ; ſtir not to-night. 
Ver. Do not, my lord. 
Doug. You do not counſel well; 
You ſpeak it out of fear, and cold heart. 
Ver. Do me no flander, Douglas: by my life, 
(And I dare well maintain it with my lite) 
If well-reſpe&ed honour bid me on, 
J hold as little counſel with weak fear, 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that this day lives: — 
Let it be ſeen to-morrow in the battle, 
Which of us fears. 
Doug. Yea, or to-night. 
| Ver. Content. 
bo Hol. To-night, ſay I. 
5 Ver. Come, come, it may not be. I wonder much, 
5 Being men of * ſuch great leading as you are, 


aueh great leading —] Sich conduct, ſuch experience 
in martial buſineſs. Jonxsox. 
That 
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That you foreſee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition: Certain horſe 
Of my couſin Vernon's are not yet come up: 
Your uncle Worceſter's horſe came but to- day; 
And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 
That not a horſe is half the half of himſelf. 

Hot. So are the horſes of the enemy 
In general, journey-bated, and brought low; 
The better part of ours are full of reſt, 

Mr. The number of the king exceedeth ours: 
For God's ſake, couſin, ſtay *till all come in. 

[ The trumpets ſound a parley. 


Enter Sir Walter Blunt. 


Blunt. I come with gracious offers from the king, 
If you vouchſafe me hearing, and reſpect. 
Hot, Welcome, fir Walter Blunt; And would to 
God, 
You were of our determination! | 
Some of us love you well: and even thoſe ſome 
Envy your great deſervings, and good name; 
Becauſe you are not of our quality, 
But ſtand againſt us like an enemy. 
Blunt, And heaven defend, but ſtill I ſhould ſtand 
ſo, 
So long as, out of limit, and true rule, 
You ſtand againſt anointed majeſty ! 
But, to my charge.— The king hath ſent to know 
The nature of your griefs ; and whereupon 
You conjure from the breaſt of Civil peace 
Such bold hoſtility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty : If that the king 
Have any way your good deſerts forgot, — 
Which he confeſſeth to be manifold, — 
He bids you name your griefs; and, with all ſpeed, 


You ſhall have your defires, with intereſt; _ 
& E e 2 And 
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And pardon abſolute for yourſelf, and theſe, 

Herein miſled by your ſuggeſtion. | 
Hot. The king is kind ; and, well we Know, the 

kin 
| Knows at hart time to promiſe, when to pay. 

My father, and my uncle, and my ſelf, 

Did give him that ſame royalty he wears: 

And, —-when he was not fix and twenty ſtrong, 

Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 

A poor unminded out- law meaning home, — 

My father gave him welcome to the ſhore : 

And, — when he heard him fwear, and vow to God 

He came but to be duke of Lancaſter, 

To ſue his livery *, and beg his peace; 

With tears of innocency, and terms of zeal, — 

My father, in kind heart and pity mov'd, 

Swore him aſſiſtance, and perform'd it too. 

Now, when the lords and barons of the realm 

Perceiv 'd Northumberland did lean to him, | 

The more and leſs ” came in with cap and knee; 

Met him in boroughs, cities, villages ; 

Attended him on bridges, ſtood in lancs, 

Laid gifts before him, proffer'd him their oaths, 

Gave him their heirs; as pages follow'd him, 

Ven at the heels, in golden multitudes... 

He preſently,—as greatneſs knows ſelf, — 

Steps me a little higher than his vow . 

Made to my father, while his blood was poor, 


3 


6 To ſue bis livery, =—] This is a law-pbraſe 9 to 
the feudal tenures; yſþaning to ſue out the delivery or poſſeſſion 
of his lands from the Court of Wards, which, on the death of any 
of the tenants of the crown, ſeized their lands, *till the. heir ſued 
out his livery, S'TEEVENS. 

The Court of Wards did not exiſt till the 32d year of King Hen- 
ry the Eighth, before which time wardſhips were uſually granted as 
court favours, to thoſe who made ſuit 5 and had intereſt enough 


£0 obtain them. Remarks. 60% 
7 The more and lim] i. e. the greater and the leſs, 
SEE STEEVENS. 


> wv — 


Upon 
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Upon the naked ſhore at Ravenſpurg; 
And now, forſooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and ſome ſtrait decrees, 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth : 
Cries out upon abuſes, ſeems to wee 
Over his country's wrongs ; and, by this face, 
This ſeeming brow of juſtice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for. 
Proceeded further : cut me off the heads 
Of all the favourites, that the abſent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 
When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war, 

Bluat. Tut, I came not to hear this. 

Hot. Then to the point, —— | 
In ſhort time after, he depos'd the king ; 
Soon after that, depriv'd him of his lite ; 
And, in the neck of that, *taſk'd the whole ſtate, 
To make that worſe, ſuffer'd his kinſman March 
(Who is, if every owner were well plac'd, 
Indeed his king) to be incag'd in Wales, 
There without ranſom to lie forfeited: 
Diſgrac'd me in my happy victories ; 
Sought to entrap me by intelligence; 


3 Upon the naked ſhore &c.] In this whole ſpeech he alludes 
again to ſome paſſages in Richard the Setond. Jon xs0N, 

9 And, in the neck sf that, &c.] So, in Painters Palace of Plea- 
ſure; * Great miſchiefes ſuccedyng one in anothers necke,” 

HENDERSON. 

taſ*d the wwhele late.) J ſuppoſe it ſhould be zax'd the 
whole ſtate. Jon nson. 2 

Taſe'd is here uſed for taxed; it was once common to employ 
theſe words indiſcriminately, Memorirs%of P. de Commines, by 
Danert, folio, 4th-edit. 1674, p. 136: „Duke Philip, by the 
ſpace of many years levied neither ſubſidies nor 28. Again, 
in Stephen Goſſon's Schoo} of Abuſe, 1579: ——like a greedy 
ſurveiour being ſent into Fraunce to govern the countrie, robbed 
2 and ſpoy led them of all their treaſure with unreaſonable 
taſkes,® 

Again, in Holinſhed, p. 422; * There was a new and ſtrange 
ſubſidie or e granted to be levied for the king's uſe.” 

f STEEVENVs. 
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Rated my uncle from the council- board; 

In rage diſmiſs'd my father from the court; 

Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong ; 

And, in conclufian, drove us to ſeek out 

This head of ſafety ; and, withal, to pry 

Into his title, the which we find 

Too indirect for long continuance. 
Blunt. Shall I return this anſwer to the king ? 
Hot. Not fo, fir Walter ; we'll withdraw a while, 

Go to the king; and let there be impawn'd 

Some ſurety for a ſafe return again, 

And in the morning early ſhall my uncle 

Bring him our purpoſes : and lo farewel. 
Blunt. 1 wau]d, you would accept of grace and love. 
Hot. And, may be, ſo we ſhall. 
Blunt, Pray heaven, you do! [ Exennt, 


SCENE IV. 
York, The archbiſhop's palace. 
Enter the archviſhop of York, and Sir Michael. 


ort. Hie, good fir Michael; bear this ſealed brief, 
With winged haſte, to the lord mareſhal; 
This to my couſin Scroop ; and all the reſt 
To whom they are directed: if you knew 
How much they do import, you would make haſte. 
Sir Mich. My. good lord, 
1 gueſs their tenor. | 
York. Like enough, you ao. 
To-morrow, good fir Michael, is a day, 
VWherein the fortune of ten thouſand men 
Mult 'bide the touch: For, fir, at Shrewſbury, 


* 


2 This head of ſafety ;——}] This army, from which I hope for 
protection. Jo3NSON. | 
Fry /ealed dic] A brief is ſimply a letter. Jokxsox. 


As 
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As I am truly given to underſtand, fff < 

The king, with mighty and quick- -raiſed power, 

Meets with lord Harry and J fear, fir Michael, - 

What with the fickneſs of Northumberland, 

(Whoſe power was ! in the firſt proportion) 

And what with Owen Glendower's abſence thence, 

(Who with them was *a rated finew too, 

And comes not in, o'er-ruI'd by prophecies)— 

fear, the power of Percy is too weak 

To wage an inſſant trial with the king. 

Sir _ Why, my good lord, you need not 
ear ; 

There's Douglas and lord Mortimer, 

York. No, Mortimer is not there. 

Sir Mich. But there is Mordake, Vernon, lord 
Harry Percy, | 

And there's my lord of Worceſter ; and a head 

Ot gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. | 

7ork. And fo there is: but yet the King hath drawn 

The ſpecial head of all the land together ;— 

The prince of Wales, lord John of Lancaſter, 

The nohle Weſtmoreland, and warlike Blunt 

And many more corrivals, and dear men 

Of eſtimation and command in arms. 

Sir Mich. Doubt not, my lord, they ſhall be well 
oppos'd. 

York. J hope no leſs, yet needful 'tis to fear; 

And, to prevent the worſt, fir Michael, ſpeed: 

For, if lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 

Diſmiſs his power, he means to viſit us, — 

For he hath heard of our confederacy, —— 


4 in the ſirſi proportion U Whoſe quota was larger than 
that of any other man in the contederacy. Joussox. 

' —— a rated fuer too,] So the firſt edition, i. e. accounted a 
Urong aid. Pork. 
A rated finexv ſigniſies a ſtrength on which we reckoned; a help 
of which we made account. JouNs0N. 
The folio reads: 
Whe with them cuas rated firmely too. STEE VERS. 


Ee 4 And 
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And 'tis but wiſdom to make ſtrong againſt him; 
Therefore, make haſte: I muſt go write again 


To other friends; and fo farewel, fir Michael. 
| | | Exennt, 


"4 


— * : WW ". _—_ — 


ACT V. 8 EN RN I 
The camp at Shrewſbury, 


Enler King Henry, Prince of Wales, Lord Jobn of Lan- 
caſter, Karl of Weſtmoreland, Sir Walter Blunt, and 
Sir Jobu Falſtaff. | 


K. Henry. How bloodily the ſun begins to peer 
Above yon buſky hill?! the day looks pale 
At his diſtemperature. | 

P. Henry, The ſouthern wind 
Doth play the trumpet * to his purpoſes; 
And, by his hollow whiſtling in the leaves, 
Foretells a tempeſt, and a bluſtering day. 

K. Henry. Then with the loſers let it ſympathize; 
For nothing can ſeem foul to thoſe that win.— 


Trumpet. Enter Worceſter, and Vernon. 


How now, my lord of Worceſter? 'tis not well, 3 
That you and I ſhould meet upon ſuch terms 


s Ad V. ] It feems proper to be remarked, that in the editions 
printed while the author lived, this play is not broken into acts. 
The diviſion which was made by the players in the firſt folto, 
ſeerus commodious enough, but, being without authority, may be 
changed by any editor who thinks himfelf able to make a betier. 

| Jonxsox. 
7 —buſky hill !/——] Buſty is woody. (Boſquet Fr.) Mil- 
ton writes the word perhaps more properly, Y. STEEVENS- 
| 'o bis purpoſes;) That is, to the ſun's, to that which 
the ſun portends by his unuſual appearance, JonnsoN, 
| As 
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As now, we meet: You have deceiv'd our truſt; 

And made us doff our eaſy robes of peace, 

To cruſh our old limbs in ungentle ſteel : 

This is nbt well, my lord, this is not well, 

What ſay you to't ? will you again unknit 

This churliſh-knot of all-abhorred war ? 

And move 1n that obedient orb again, 

Where you did give a fair and natural light, 

And be no more an exhal'd meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 

Of broached miſchief to the unborn times? 
Mor. Hear me, my liege: 

For mine own part, I could be well content 

To entertain the lag-end of my life 

With quiet hours; for, I do proteſt, 

I have not ſought the day of this diſlike, 
K. ws You have not ſought it! how comes it 

then? | 

Fal. Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it. 
P. Henry. Peace, chewet, peace. 


9 Fal. Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it. 
Prince. Peace, chevet, peace. } | 
This, I take to be an arbitrary refinement of Mr, Pope's ; nor 

can I eafily agree, that chewer 18 Shakſpeare's word here. Why 

ſhould prince Henry call Falſtaff 3o{fer, for interpoſing in the dif- 
courſe betwixt the king and Worceſter ? With ſubmiſſion, he does 

not take bim up here for his unreaſonable fize, but for his ill- 

tim'd and unſeaſonable chattering. I therefore have preſerved 
the reading of the old books, A chexvet, or chuet, is a noiſy chat- 
tering bird, a pie. This carries a proper reproach to Falſtaff for 
his meddling and impertinent jeſt. And beſides, if the poet had 
intended that the prince ſhould fleer at Falſtaff on account of his 
corpulency, I doubt not but he would have called him 4o/fer in 
plain Engliſh, and not have wrapp'd up the abuſe in the French 
word chewet. In another paſſage of this play, the prince honeſtly 

calls him gilt. As to prince Henry, his ſtock in this language 

was ſo ſmall, that when he comes to be king he hammers out one 

ſmall ſentence of it to princeſs Catharine, and tells her, It is as 
caſy for him to conquer the kingdom as tg ſpeak ſo much more French. 

| | THEOBALD« 


Wor. 
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Wor. It pleas'd your majeſty, to turn your looks 
Of favour, from myſelf, and all our houſe; 

And yet I muſt remember you, my lord, 

We were the firſt and deareſt of your friends, 
For you, my ſtaff of office did I break 

In Richard's time; and poſted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiſs your hand, 
When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing ſo ſtrong and fortunate as I. 

It was myſelf, my brother, and his ſon, : 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time: You ſwore to us, — 
And you did ſwear that oath at Doncaſter, <—. 
That you did nothing purpoſe *gainſt the ſtate ; 
Nor claim no further than your new-fall'n right, 
The ſeat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaſter : 

To this we ſware our aid. But, in ſhort ſpace, 
It rain'd down fortune ſhowering on your head; 
And fuch a flood of greatnefs fell on you, — 
What with our help; what with the abſent king; 
What with the injuries of a wanton time“; 

Peace, chewet, prace.] In an old book of cookery, printed in 
1596, 1 find a receipt to make cheers, which, from thelr ingredients, 
ſeem to have been tat greaſy puddings; and to theſe it 1s highly 
probable that the Prince alludes. Both the quartos and folio ſpell 
the word as it now ſtands in the text, and as I found it in the book 
already mentioned. So, in Bacon's Nat, Hit. „As for chuch, 
which are likewiſe minced meat, inſtead of butter and fat, it were 

od to moitten them partly with cream, or almond and piſtachio 
milk, &c.” It appears from a receipt in The Forme of Cury, a 
Roll of ancient Engliſh Cookery, compiled about A. D. 1 390, by the 
Majler Cook of King Ri. hard Il. and publiſhed by Mr. Pegge, 
gro. 1780, that theſe chexvers were fried in oil. See p. 83, of 


that work. Cotgrave's Di#ionary explains the French word 
goubclet, to be a kind of round pie reſembling our cher, 


STEEVENS, 
r my fa of office —— ] See Richard the Second. 
Jonnson. 


he injuries of a wanton time;}] i. e. the injuries done 
by king Richard in the wantonneſs of proſperity, Mus6rave 


The 
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The ſeeming ſufferances that you had borne ; 
And the contrarious winds, that held the king 
So long in his unlucky Iriſh wars, 
That all in England did repute him dead, — 
And, from this ſwarm of fair advantages, 
You took oecaſion to be quickly wood 
To gripe the general ſway into your hand: 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncaſter; 
And, being fed by us, you us'd us ſo 
3 As that ungentle gull, the cuckow's bird, 
Uſeth the ſparrow: did oppreſs our neſt; 
Grew by our feeding to ſo great a bulk, 
That even our love durſt not come near your fight, 
For fear of ſwallowing ; but with nimble wing 
We were enforc'd, for ſafety ſake, to fly 
Out of your fight, and raiſe this preſent head: 
Whereby +4 we ſtand oppoſed by ſuch means 
As you yourſelf have torg'd againſt yourſelf; 
By unkind uſage, dangerous countenance, 
And violation of all faith and troth 
Sworn to us in your younger enterprize. 

K. Henry. Theſe things indeed you have * articu- 

lated, 

Proclaim'd at market-croſles, read in churches ;. 
To face the garment of rebellion 


A, that ungentle gull, the cuckow's bird,] The cuckow*s 
chicken, who, being hatched and fed by the ſparrow, in whole 
neſt the cuckow's egg was laid, grows in time able to devout her 
Lurſe, JOHNSON, | 
e and oppoſed &c.] We ſtand in oppoſition to you. 
OHNSONs 
5 ——articulated,] i. e. exhibited in articles, $0 Daniel's 
Civil Wars, &c. b. v: | | . 
„ How to articulate with yielding wights.” 
Again, in the Spaniſh Tragedy: | 
To end thoſe things articulated here.” 
Again, in the Valiant Welchman, 1615: 
Drums, beat aloud!—}ll not articulate.” 
STEEVENS. 


With 
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With ſome fine colour ', that may pleaſe the eye 
Of fickle changelings, and poor diſcontents *, 
Which gape, and rub the elbow, at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation: 
And never yet did inſurrection want 
Such water-colours, to impaint his cauſe ; 
Nor moody beggars ſtarving for a time 
Of pell-mell havock and contuſion. | 

P. Henry. In both our armies, there is many a ſoul 
Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 
If once they join 1n trial. Tell your nephew, 
The prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
In praiſe of Henry Percy : By my hopes, — 
This preſent enterprize {et off his head %,— - 
J do not think, a braver gentleman, 
More active- valiant, or more valiant-young, 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 
For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 
I have a truant been to chivalry ; 
And ſo, I hear, he doth account me too: 
| Yet this before my father's majeſty, —— 
7 To face the garment of rebellion 

With ſome fine colour, — ! 
This is an allufion to our ancient fantaſtic habits, which were 
uſually faced or turned up with a colour different from that of 


which they were made, So, in the old [aterlude of Nature, bl. l. 
no date : 


/ 
«© His hoſen ſhall be freſhly garded 


&© Wyth colours two or thre.” STEEVENS, 


0 poor diſcontents, Poor diſcontents are poor diſcontented pro- 
ple, as we now ſay—malccontents, SO, in Marſton's Malcontent, 
1604: 

„What, play I well the free-breath'd content!“ 
| MaLoxe, 

9. —— ſet off his head, — ] i. e. taken from his account. 

a Mvus6GRravse. 
More a#ive-waliant, or more waliant-young,] Sir Thomas 
Hanmer reads more valued yonng. I think the prefent gingle has 
more of Shakſpeare. JonxsoNn. | 

The ſame kind of gingle is in Sidney's Arcadia: 

* ——Yyoung-Wilc, Wiſe- valiant,” — STEEVENS, 


4 Jam 
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I am content, that he ſhall take the odds "oy 
Of his great name and eſtimation ; | | 
And will, to ſave the blood on either fide, 4 
Try fortune with him in a fingle fight, 
K. Heury. And, prince of Wales, fo dare we ven- 
ture thee, | 
Albeit, conſiderations infinite ry 
Do make againſt it: No, good Worceſter, no, 
We love our people well; even thoſe we love, 
That are miſled upon your couſin's part: 
And, will they take the offer of our grace, 
Both he, and they, and you, yea, x. x man 
Shall be my friend again, and I'll be his: 
So tell your couſin, and bring me word 
What he will do :—But if he will not yield, 
Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 
And they ſhall do their office. So, be gone; 
We will not now be troubled with reply : 
We offer fair, take it adviſedly. 
; | Exeunt Worceſter, and Vernon. 
P. Henry. It will not be accepted on my life : 
The Douglas and the Hotſpur both together 
Are confident againſt the world in arms. 
K. Henry. Hence, therefore, every leader to his 
charge ; | 
For, on their anſwer, we will ſet on them : 
And God befriend us, as our cauſe is juſt! 
[ Exeunt King, Blunt, and Prince John. 
Fal. Hal, if thou ſee me en in the battle, and 
beſtride me, ſo; tis a point of friendſhip, _ 
P. Henry. Nothing but a coloſſus can do thee that 
friendſhip. Say thy prayers, and farewel. | 
Fal. I would it were bed-time, Hal, and all well. 


-- 
E 


and beftride me,—] In the battle of Agincourt, Henry, 
when king, did this act of friendſhip for his brother the duke of 
Gloyceſter, STEEVENS, 1 | | OAT - 


P. Henry. 
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P. Henry. Why, thou oweſt heaven a death. 
| Nun [ Exit Prince Henry, 
Fal. Tis not due yet; I would be loth to pay him 
before his day. What need I be fo forward with him 
that calls not on me? Well, tis no matter; Honour 
pricks me on. Lea, but how if honour prick me off 
when l come on? how then? Can honour ſet to a leg? 
No. Or an arm? No. Or take away the grief of a wound) 
No. Honour hath no ſkill in ſurgery then? No. What 
is honour ? A ward. What is that word, honour ? Air. 
A trim reckoning !—Who hath it? He that dy'd o 
Wedneſday. Doth he feel it? No. Doth he hear it? 
No. Is it inſenſible then? Yea, to the dead. But will 
it not live with the living? No. Why? Detraction will 
not ſuffer it: therefore I'll none of it: Honour is 
2 mere ſcutcheon, and ſo ends my catechiſm. | Exit, 


SCENE II. 
Hotſpur's camp. 
Euter Worceſter, and Vernon. 


Wor. O, no, my nephew muſt not know, fir 
— Richard, | 
The liberal kind offer of the king. 
Ver. Twere beſt, he did. 
Wor. Then are we all undone. 
It is not poſſible, it cannot be, | 
The king ſhould keep his word in loving us; 
He will ſuſpect us ſtill, and find a time 
To puniſh this offence in other faults: : 
2 Exit Prince Henry.) This exit is remarked by Mr, Upton. 
| 11 0 a 
2 honour is a mere ſcuteheon, J This is very fine. The 
reward of brave actions formerly was only ſome honourable bear- 
ing in the ſhields of arms beſtowed upon deſervers. But Falſtaff 
Raving ſaid that honoxr often came not till after death, he calls it 
very wittily a /cutcheon, which is the painted heraldry borne in 
funeral proceſſions: and by mere ſcutebeon is is infinuated, that whe- 
ther alive or dead, honour was but a name. WARBURTON. 


Suſpicion. 
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+ Suſpicion ſhall be all ſtuck full of eyes: 
For treaſon is but truſted like the fox; 
ho, ne'er ſo tame, ſo cheriſh'd, and lock d up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. % 
Look how we can, or ſad, or merrily, 
Interpretation will miſquote our looks; ; 
And we ſhall: feed like oxen at a ſtall, 
The better cheriſh'd, ſill the nearer death; 
My nephew's treſpaſs may be well forgot. 
It hath the excuſe of youth, and heat of blood; 
And 5 an adopted name of privilege, — 
A hare-brain'd Hotſpur, govern'd by a ; pleen : 
All his offences live upon my head, 
And on his father's ;z—we did train him on; 
And, his corruption being ta'en from us, 
We, as the ſpring of all, ſhall pay for all. 
Therefore, good couſin, let not Harry ane; 
In any caſe, the offer of the king. 

Ver. Deliver what you will, I'll ys” tis . 
Here comes your couſin. 


Enter Hotſpur, and parte 


Hot. My uncle is return'd ; Deliver up 

My lord of Weſtmoreland. uncle, what news ? 
Wor. The king will bid you battle preſently, - 
Doug. Defy him by the lord of Weſtmoreland. 


4 Suſpicion, all our lives, hall be Puck full of eyes: 7:1 The fork 
image of /u/picion is exhibited in a Latin 12805 led Roxana, 
written about the ſame time by Dr. William Alablafter. 
; 2 4 
Dr. Farmer, with great propriety, would reform, the line as I 
have printed it, In all former editions, without regard to mea- 
ſure, it ſtood thus: 
Suſpicion, all our lives, ſhall be ſtuck ſulk of eyes. 
All the old copies read — ſuppoſition. STEEvENS, © 
— a adopted name of Privilege, —— 
A hare-brain'd Hot/pur,: 
The name of Hotſpur will * him from dame Jounson. 


Hot. 
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Hot. Lord Douglas, go you and tell him ſo. 
Dong. ge 244 and ſhall, very willingly. 
| Exit Doug las. 
Mor. There! is no ſeen mercy in the king. 
Hot. Did you beg any? God forbid br 91.7 o 
Wor. I told him gently of our grievances, 
Of his oath- breaking; which he mended thus, — 
By now forſwearing that he is forſworn. 
He calls us, rebels, traitors; and will ſcourge . 
With — arms this hateful name in us. 


„Rl Dip. t 


Doug. Arm, gentlemen, to arms! for I have thrown 
A brave defiance in King Henry's teeth, 

5 And Weſtmoreland, that was engag'd, * bear it; 

Which cannot chuſe but bring him quickly on. 

Mor. The prince of Wales ee forth before the 
kin | 

And, e you to ſingle fi ght. 

Hot. O, would the quarrel lay upon our heads; 
And that no man might draw ſhort breath to-day, 
But I, and Harry Monmouth ! Tell me, tell me, 
How ſhew'd his taſking”? ſeem'd it in contempt ? 

Ver. No, by my ſoul; I never in my life 
Did Zear a challenge urg'd more modeſtly, 

2 a brother ſhould a brother dare 
2 exerciſe and proof of arms. 
gave you all the duties of a man; 
Tan up your praiſes with a princely tongue; 
Spoke your deſervings like a chronicle; 
Making you ever better than His praiſe, 


6 And Waftmoreland, that au engeg d. —] E. ngag'd i is deliver 
ed as an hoſtage, | A few lines before, upon the return of Wor- 
ceſter, he orders Weſtmoreland to be diſmiſſed. | JorvS0x. 
7 How ſhewꝰ d his aſking ? ——] Thus the quarto 1 $598. The 

others, with the ſolio nn,. STEVENS», ! |», 


| acti. yy 
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By ſtill-diſpraifing praiſe, valu'd with you: 
And, which became him like a prince indeed, 
He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf; 
And chid his truant youth with ſuch a grace, 
As if he maſter'd there“ a double ſpirit, , 
Of teaching, and of learning, inſtantly. 
There did he pauſe: But᷑ let me tell the world,. 
If he out- live the envy of this day, AE. 
England did never owe,fſo ſweet a hope, 
So much miſconſtrued in his wantonneſs. 

Hot. Couſiq; I think; thou art enamoured 
Upon his folhes ; never did I hear 
Of any prince, ſo wild, at liberty :— 

H O But 


6 By fill diſpraifing praiſe, valu*d with you:] This fooliſh line 4 
is indeed in the folio of #623, but it is evidgntly the player's non- 
ſenſe, WaryurTon, # ,. | | obs 

This line is not only in the firſt fglio, but in all the editions be- 
fore it, that I have ſeen.” Why it ſhöüùld be cenſured as nonſenſe I ” 
know not. To vilify praiſe, compared or valucd with merit ſu- 
perior to praiſe, is no harſh expgetſion. There is another objec- | 
tion to be made, Prince Henne in his challenge of Percy, had ry 
indeed commended him, but with no ſuch hyperboles as might 
repreſent him above praiſe ;* and there ſeems to be no reaſon why 
Vernon ſhould. magnyy the prince's candgur beyond the truth. 
Did then Shakſpeare forget the foregoing ſcene? or are ſome 
lines loſt from the prince's fpeech ? |Jounsov. . 

7 He made a bluſhing atal of himſelf: ) Mr. Pope obſerves that by 
cal is meant ta.vation ; but I rather think it means recital, The 
verb is uſed in that ſenſe In the To Gentlemen of Verona, act iv. 


ſc, i $ X 
60 for we cite our faults, 


„ FTphat they may hold excus'd our lawleſs lives,” 
Again, in K. Heury V. act v. ſe. 22 
e Whoſe want gives growth to imperfections 
. + Which you have cited, &c#} | "Ei 
Again, invT HYusgdndronicus, act v ; ; 
66 — do digreſs too much, | 
* Citing my worthleſs praiſe. / COLLINS. 
\ he maſter d] 1. e. was maſter of. STEEVYENS. 
9 Of any prince, fo wild, at liberty] Of any prince that 
play'd ſuch pranks, and was not confin'd as a mad ma. 
| "0 Jon Nsox. 
Var. v, Ff | The 
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Bur, be he as he will, yet once ere 1 nig ht 
I will embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 
That he ſhall ſhrink under my courteſy. —— 
Arm, arm with ſpeed Pr fellows, ſoldiers, 
friends, 
Better confider what you re to do, 
han I, that have not well the gift of tongue, 
an lift your blood up with n. 


oy Enter a Meſſenger. Ws 


wp. 
* 


Me. My lord here are letters urg you. 


Hot. I cannot read them now,— , K 


O gentlemen, the time of life is ſhort; &@ 


To | pend that ſhortneſs baſely, were too long, 
Tf life * did ride upon a dial's point, 
Still ending at the arrival of ano | 
An if we live, we live to trefd kings; 
If die, Brave death, when princès die with us! 
Now for our conſciences, — the arms are fair, 


When the intent for bearing them is Juſt. 
Fe another Me 2 


A. My lord 0 prepare; the king comes on apace, 

Hot. I thank him, that he cuts me from my tale, 
For I profeſs not talking ; Only this— Tn 
Let each man do his beſt : and here draw! 
A ſword, whoſe temper I intend to ſtain _ ® 
With the beſt blood that I can meet withal * 
In the adventure of this perilous day. ! 3 


1 7 229 


The quartos 1598, 1599, and 1608, read—þ witd'a libertie, 
Perhaps the author worſe ewild a 1 Thus, f in Antony 
and Cleopatra: 1 $ » 

« Tye up the libertine i in a gelder feaſts * Sr bv Ns. 


1 Me] Thus the old copies. Modern editors read: 


hough fe, STEEVENS, 0 "ts 


* C ; | 
F | n Now, 


2 


- 


a 
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T, Now. Eſperance —percy! [2nd ſet on. 


Sound all the lofty inſtruments of war, 
And by that muſic let us all embrace: 
For, heaven to earth, ſome of us never ſhall 
A ſecond time do ſuch a courteſy, 
75 ** trumpets * They embrace; then exeunta 


S ..C E NB III. 
| Plain near Sb bi . 


The King entereth with his power. Alarum to the battle, 


Then enter Douglas, and Blunt. 


Blunt. What is thy name, that in the battle thus 
Thou croſſeſt me? what honour doſt thou ſeek 
Upon my head? | | 

Dong. Know then, my name "is Douglas ; ; 

And I do Hhaunt thee in the battle thus, 
Becauſe ſome tell me that thou art a king. 

Bo: They tell thee true. 

Doug. The lord of Stafford dear to- day hath bought 
Thy likeneſs ; ; for, inſtead of thee, king Harry, 
'T his ſword hath ended him : ſo ſhall it thee, 


Unleſs thou yield thee as my priſoner. 


Blunt. 1 was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot q 
And thou ſhalt find a King that will revenge 
Lord Stafford s death. 


2 Now=—Eſperance JJ This was > de word of battle « on Percy's 
fide, See Hall's Chronicle, folio 22. Pork. 


Eſperance, or Eſperanza, has always been the motto of the 


Percy family. Eſperance en Dieu is the preſent motto of the duke 


of Northumberland, and has been long uſed by his predeceſſors, 
Sometimes it was expreſſed Eſperance ma Comforte, which is ſtill 
legible at Alnwick caſtle, over the great gate. PxR ex. 
5 4 hegven to earth Ji. e. One might . heaven to earth. 
WAB BU rox. 
4 T<vas not born a yieldet, thou proud Scot ;] the folio reads: 
% was not (A wy yield, thou haughty Vest. Marox k. 


VV 
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Fight, Blunt i js ain. Enter Holſpur. v 
Hot. O Douglas, hadſt thou fought at Holmedon 


thus, 

I never had triumph'd upon a Scot. 

Doug. All's done, all's won; here breathleſs lies 

the king. 

Hot. Where? 

Doug. Here. ; 

Hot. This, Douglas? no, I know this face fultwell: 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt ; 
Semblably furniſh'd like the king himſelf. 

Dong. A fool go with thy ſoul, whither it gocss! 
A borrow'd title haſt thou bought too dear. 
Why didſt thou tell me that thou wert a king? 

Hor. The king hath many marching in his coats. 

Doug. Now by my ſword, I will kill all his coats; 


5 Semblably fart — % 1. e. in keſemblance, alike. This 
word occurs in the We s Charter, 160%: 4 
„So, ſemblably doth he with terror ſtrike,” “? 
Again, in The Caſe is Alter, by Ben Jonſon, 16cg : 
«« Semblably priſoner to your g general.“ 
Again, in the 22d ſong of Drayton's Polyolbjon : 
« The next, fir Walter Blunt. he with three others flew, + 
% All armed like the king, which be dead ſure accounted ; 
4+ But after when he ſaw the king himſelf remounted, 
** This hand of mine, * he, tour kings this day have 
flain, 
% And {wore out of the earth he thought they ſprang 
again.“ STEEBVENS.” | = 
6 A foo! g0<vith thy ſoul, <whither it goes “] The old copies read: 
Ah, Fool, go with thy ſoul, &c. but this appears to be nonſenſe. 
1 have ventured to omit a fingle letter, as well as to change the 
ogg the n of the following e in the Mer- 
* chant of Fen! ce: „5 Þ 
8 6 10 one fool's head 1 cameto AD 
; « ButT goaway with two.“ 
Again, more appoſitely in Promot and Caſſandra, 1578: 
Go, and a knave with thee.“ 
dee a rote on Timon, act v. ſc. 2, STEEVENS, ® 


. 
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I'll murder all his wardrobe, piece by piece, 
Until I meet the king. 

Hot. Up, and away ;.. » 
Our ſoldiers ſtand full fairly for the day. L Exeunr, 


Ober alarums. En ter F. alllaff. 


Fal. Though I could 'ſcape * ſhot-free at London, 


fear the ſhot here; here's no ſcoring, but upon the 
pate. Soft ! who art thou? Sir Walter Blunt ;— 
there's honour for you: 7 Here's no vanity II am 


6 JShot-free at London, pl A play upon hot, as it means 
the part of a reckoning, and a millive weapon diſcharged from ar- 
tillery. Joux so. OED C 2 

So, ia Ariſtippus, or the Jomial Philoſopher, 1630 : © the 
beſt ot to be diſcharged is the tavern bill; the beſt alarum is the 
ſounding of healths.“ Aguin, in The Play of the Four PI, 1 56g: 

«© Then after your Miuklag, how fall ye to winking? 

Sir, after drinking, while the ſhot is tinking.“ 

Again, Heywood, in his Fpigrams on Proverbs: 

And it is yl commynge, I have dee. 
„TJo the end of a /o!, and beginnying of a fray.” 
„ — | % © STEEVENS. 
ere“ no vanity ! ] In ourauthor's time the ne- 
gatiye, in common ſpeech, was uſed to delign, ironically, the 
exceſs of a thing. Thus Ben Jonlon, in Every Max in bis Hu- 
moury lays 3 3 * 
„O here's no foppery ! * 
„Death, I can — the ſtocks better.“ : 
Meaning, as the paſſage ſhews, that the foppery was exceſſive. 
And ſoin many other places.” But the Oxtord editor not appre- 
hending this, has it alter'd to — there's vanity ! WARBURTON. , 

I am in doubt whether this interpretation, though ingenious 
and well ſupported, is true. The woxzds may mean, here is real 
honour, 20 vanity, Or no empty appearance, JOHNSON. 

I believe Dr. Warburton is right: the ſame ironical kind of ex- 
preſſion occurs in Tae Mad Lower of Beaumont and Fletcher: 

| * — | Here's x» villany ! 

I Tam glad I came to the hearing.” 
Again, in Ben Jonſou's Tale of a Tub : 
Here was no /ubtle device to get a wench !“ 
Again, in the firit part of Feronimo, &c. 1605: 
„Here's no fine villany! no LAN brother!“ 
wo | ST EEVENS» 
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. as hot as molten lead, and as heavy too: Heaven 
keep lead out of me ! I need no more weight than 
mine own bowels, —I haye led my raggamuffins 
where they are pepper'd': there's not three of my 


hundred and fifty left alive; and they are for the 
town's end, to beg during life. But who comes here? 


Enter Prince Henry. 


P. Henry, What, ſtand'ſt thou idle here? lend me 
thy ſword : 2 
Mapy a nobleman lies ſtark and ſtiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, Tag 
Whoſe deaths are unreveng'd : lend me thy ſword, 
Ful. O Hal, I pr'ythee, give me leave to breathe a 
while, —* Turk Gregory nevet᷑ did ſuch deeds in arms, 
as I have done this day. I have paid Percy, have 
made him ſure. | 14 + + 
P. Henry. He is, indeed; and living to kill thee. 
I pr'ythee; lend me thy ſword. Me FH, 
Fal. Nay, Hal, if Percy be alive, thou get'ſt not 
my ſword ; but take my piſtol, if thou wilt. 


\ 


x * 
7 —Turk Gregory neter did ſuelb deeds in arms, ] Meaning 
Gregory the Seventh, called Hildebrand? This furious frier ſur. 
mounted almoſt invincible obſtagles to deprive the . of his 
right of inyeſtiture of biſhops, which his predeceſſors had long at- 
tempted in vain. Fox, in his hiſtgry, hath made Gregory ſo 
odious, that I don't doubt but the good Proteſtants of that time 
were well pleaſed to hear him thus charaQterized, as uniting the 
attributes of their wo great enemies, the Turk and Pope in one. 
| | TT WE”  . WaRrBURTON, 
9 ——T have paid Percy, I baue made him ſure. . 
P. Henry. He is, gugeed; and, &c,] 4 
The prince's anſwer, which is apparently connected with Falſtaff; 
lait words, does not cohere ſq well as if the knight had ſaid :0 
I lade made him ſure; Percy's ſaſe enonghb. bs 
Perhaps a word or two like theſg may be loſt, Jounson;  - 
Sure has two figmfications ; certainly diſpoſed of, and faye, Fal- 
ftaff yſcs it in the former ſenſe, the Prince replies to it in the dier. 
. nen STEkyrxs. 
* 


. Ful. 
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P. Henry. Give it me: What, is it in the caſe ? 
Fal. Ay, Hal; 'tis hot, "tis hot; there's that will 
ſack a city. | The Prince, draws out a bottle of jack *, 
P. Henry, What, is it a time to jeſt and dally now? 
0 pF [ Throws it at him, and exit. 
Fal. If Percy be alive, I'll pierce him. If he do 
come in my way, ſo : if he do not, —if I come in his, 
willingly, let him make * a carbonado of me. I like 


1 ——-ſack a city.] A quibble on the word fact, Jotnsox. 

The ſame quibble may be found in Ariſlippus, pr the Jovial 
Philoſopher, 1630; ** Wit may juſtly ſeem to have taken the 
name ſack from the ſacking of cities. STEEVENS, 

2 — @ bottle of Jack.) The ſame comic circumitance occurs in 
the ancient {uterlude of Nature, (written long before the time of 
Shakſpeare) bl. I. no date: Ys 

__ *tGlotony, We ſhall have a warefare it ys told me. 
„Man. Le; where is thy barnes? 
© Glotony. Mary, here may ye E, 
% Here ys harnes inow. : 
M ratb. Why haſt thou none other harnes but thys? . 
** Glotony. What the devyll harnes ſhould I mys, . 
«© Without it be a botrell ? | 
% Another Stiel I wyll go purvey, 
« Leſt that drynk be ſcarce in the way, 
„Or happely none to ſell.” STEEveNs. 

3 If Percy be alive, PII pierce him,——] nn, he Lpeirce 
him, i. e. Prince Henry will, who is juſt gonè out to ſeek him. 
Beſides, JI gyerce him, contradicts the whole turn and humour of 
the ſpeech. WAR BURTON. 8 » 

I rather take the conceit to be this, To prerce a veſſel is to tap 
it, Falſtaff takes up his battle which the prince had toſſed at his 
head, and being about to animate himſelf with a dranght, cries ; 
if Percy be alive, Pl pierc# him, and fo draws the cork, I do not 
propoſe this with much confidence, Jounsown. "of 
Hen Jonſon has the ſame quibble in his New Ian, act iii: 

Sir Pierce anon will pierce. us a new hogſhe ad.“ 

I believe Falſtaff makes this boaſt that the prince may hear it; 
and continuegthe reſt of the ſpeech in a lower accent, or when he 
is out of hearing, Shakſpeare has tt Tame play on words in 
Love's Labors Loſt, act iv. ſc, 2, STEEVENS. 

+ ——a carbogado,of me] A carbonade is a piece of meat 
cut croſs-wiſe 10 the gridiron. JohN Sox. 

So, in the Spaniſh Gypſie by Middleton and Rowley, 1653: 

Carbonado thou the old rogue my father, 8 
** While you flice into collops the ruſty gammon his man.“ 
2 STEVENS, 
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to 
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not ſuch grinning honour as fir Walter hath : : Give 


me life: which it I can fave, ſo; if not, honour comes 
unlook'd for, and there's an eh” _ [ Exit, 


* | 
* 


SCENE IV. 


Another part of the field. 


Alarumis. Excurſions. Enter the King, the Printe, Lord 
John of Lancaſter, and the Earl of Meſtnioreland. 


K. Henry. Harry, withdraw thyſelf; thou bleed'ſts 
too much: 

Lord John of Lancaſter, go you with him. 
Lan. Nog I, my lord, unleſs I did bleed too. 
P. Henry. I beſeech your majeſty, make up, 

Leſt your retirement do amaze your friends. 
K. Henry. I will do fo :— 

My lord 'of Weſtmoreland, lead him to his tent. 
Weſt. Come, my lord, I will lead youtg your te tent, 
P. Henry. 8 my eels ? I do not need your 

help: 

And peavengforbid, 4 ſhallow ſcratch ſhould Rive 

The prince of Wales from fuch a field as this: 

Where ſtain'd nobility lies trodden on? 

And rebels' arms triumph in maſſacres! 

Lau. We breathe too long : — Come, couſin Weft 
moreland, 

Our duty this way lies ; for heaven's ſake come. 

oa [Exeunt P. John and J gl. 
P. "Henry. By heaven, thou haſt ae me, Lan- 
caſter, 


1 did not think thecord of ſuch a ſp irit ; 


Before, I loy'd thee as a brother, 12 5 ; 
Bur now, I do reſpect thee as my ſoul. 


4 


O75 ler le too much —1 Hiſtory ſays, the Prince | 
Was Founded! in the eye by an arrow. STEEV ENS. 
4 5 K. He: 
-# . . ” 


1 
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K. Henry. 51 ſaw him hold lord Percy at the point, 
With luſtier maintenance than I did look for 
Of ſuch an ungrown warrior. | 

P. Henry. O, this boy „ 
Lends mettle to us all! WT [ Exit. 


Enter Douglas. 
Dong. Another king ! they grow like Hydra's 


heads : 

am the Douglas, fatal to all thoſe 
That wear thoſe colours on them. What art thou, 
That counterfeit'ſt the perſon of a King? 

K. Henry. The king himſelf; who, Douglas, grieves 

at heart, 7 53 

So many of his ſhadows thou haſt met, 
And not the very king. I have two boys, 
Scek Percy, and thyſelf, about the field: 
But, ſeeing thou fall'ſt on me ſo luckily,, 
[ will aflay thee; ſo defend thyſelf. 

Doug. 1 fear, thou art another counterfeit ; 
And yet, in faith, thou bear'ſt thee like a king: 
But mine, I am ſure, thou art, whoe'er thou be, 
And thus I win thee. 5 
{ They fight ; the King being in danger, enter Prince Henry. 

P. Henry. Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou art 

like e ; 

Never to hold it up again! the ſpirits 
Ot valiant Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms: 
It is the prince of Wales, that threatens tee; 
Who never promiſeth, but he means to pay.— 


5 5 [ They fight ; Douglas flyeth. 


y” | ; 
Laub him hold lord Percy at the point, | 
With luſtier maintenance than 1 did look for, &c.] 
So, in Holinſhed, p. 759 : *——the earle of Richmond with- 
ſtood his violence, and kept him at the r e yay without ad- 
vantage, longer than his companions either thought or judged.” 
2 OTEEVENS. 
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Cheerly, my lord; How fares your grace? — 


Sir Nicholas Gau ſey hath for ſuccour ſent, 
And ſo hath Clifton; I'll to Clifton ſtraight. 
K. Henry. Stay, and breathe a-while:— 


Thou haſt redeem'd thy loſt opinion; 


And ſhew'd, thou maKk'ſt ſome tender of my life, 


In this fair reſcue thou haſt brought to me. 


P. Henry. O heaven ! they did me too much injury, 
That ever ſaid, I hearken'd for your death, 
If it were lo, I might have let alone , 
The inſulting hand of Douglas over you ; 


Which would have been as { peedy 1 in your end, 


As all the poiſonous potions in the world, 
And ſav'd the treacherous labour of your ſon. 
K. Henry. Make up to Clifton, I'II to fir Nicholas 
— Gawley , [ Exit, 


Enter Hotſpur. 


Hot. If I miſtake not, thou art Harry Monmouth. 

P. Henry. Thou ſpeak'ſt as if I would Hey my 
name. 

Hol. My name is Harry Perey.. 

P. Henry. Why, then I fee * 0 


A very valiant rebel of that name. 


I am the prince of Wales; and think not, N. 


To ſhare with me in glory any more: 
Two ſtars keep not their motion in one ſphere; 


7 Thou haſt redeem'd thy loſt opinion. * i. e. thy loſt r putation 


for in that ſenſe the word was then uſcd.. 80 in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Thierry and I heodoret : 


«© What lnion will the managing 
« Of this aftair bring to my wiſdom! : my invention 
«+ Tickles with apprehenſion on't ! 


Again, in The Gameſter by Shirley, 1637 
% Patience] I mean you have the opþ/x:0n of a valiant gentle- 


man ; one that dares ſight and maintain yaur honour againſt odds,” 


Epfiros. 


— 1 


* 1 
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Nor can one England brook a double reign, 
Of Harry Percy, and the prince of Wales. 
Hot. Nor ſhall it, Harry, for the hour is come 

To end the one of us; And would to heaven, 
Thy name in arms were now as great as mine A 
P. Henry. Tl make it greater, ere I part from theo; 
And all the budding honours on thy creſt 
Ii crop, to make a garland for my head. 
Hot. T can no longer brook thy Vanities, [ Fight, 


Enter Falſtaff. 
Fal. Well ſaid, Hal! to it, Hal !—Nay, you ſhall 
fad no boy's play here, I can tell you. 


Eater Douglas ; be fights with Falltaff, who falls down az 
if be were dead. Percy is wounded; and falls. 


* 


better brook the loſs of brittle life, * 
Than * thoſe proud titles thou haſt won of me; 


Hot, O, Harry, thou haſt rob'd me of my youth "i 


They wound my thoughts, worſe than thy ſword my 


| fleſh 2 i | 
But thought's the flave of Hfe, and life time's fool; 
And time, that takes ſurvey'pf all the world, | 
Muſt have a ſtop. O I gould propheſy, . * 
But that the earthy and cold hand of death © 
6 .ALotbe a titles thou haſt <von of me z 
They «vound my thoughts, —- | 
But thought's the flawe of life, and life times fool; 
Aud timg —— muſt have a flop. 


Hotſpur in bis laſt moments endeavours to conſole himſelf. The 
glory of the prince woundghis thoughts ; but thought, being depen- 


dent on life, muſt ceaſe with it, and will ſoon he at Leo], "Life, 


on which thought depends, is itſelf of no great value, being the 


fool and ſport of time; of time, which with all its dominion over 
ſublunary things, muff itſelf at laſt be ſtopped. Jounson. 
Hotſpur alludes-to the Fool in our ancient Moralities. The 


{ame alluſion occurs in Meaſure for Meaſure and Love's Labour) 
Ly, STEEVENS» - 
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Is room enough: — This earth, that bears thee dead, 


Favor, face or countenance, He is  flooping down here to kiſs 
Horſpur. WAR BURTON. a 


Lies on my tongue: No, Percy, thou art duſt, 

And food for [ Dies 
H. Henry. For worms, rave Percy: Fare thee well, : 

great heart !— + 

„Fil- weav d ambition, how much art thou "ar 

When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 

A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound ; 

But now, two paces of the vileſt earth 


Bears not alive ſo ſtout a "gentleman. 
If thou wert ſenfible of courteſy, * 
I ſhould not make ſo great a ſhow of zeal ;— 
But let my favours hide thy mangled face; 
And, even in thy behalf, il thank myſelf 
For doing theſe fair rites of tenderneſs. », 
Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to eden! 
Thy ignomy fleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remember d in thy epitaph!— 

[He fees balſtaff on the pronnd. 
What ! old; acquaintance ? ! rh, not all this fleſh 
Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewel ! 
I could have better ſpar'd a better man. 

O, I ſhould have a heayy miſs of thee, 
If I were much in love with vanity, 
w a 

7 Niue d ambition, &c. ) A dt from cloth, 
which ſhrinks when it is ill-weav'd, when it's texture is looſe, 
85 * Ionxsox. 
1 4 kingdom, &c.] | 
© Carminibus confide bonis==jacet ecce Tibullus ; ; 
| © Fix manet e toto parva quod urna capit. Ovid. 
| HxNso x. 
9 Rut let my favours hide thy mangled face 3] We ſhould read 


He rather covers his face with a ſcarf, to bids ho gaſllineſs of 
death. Jounsorn. 
1 7gnomy] So this word tas formerly ritten. Thus in Trois: 
214 Crgſtaa, act v. ſc. 33 
0 Hence, broker, lacquey, ignony and Day 
| DITOR, 


Death 


my £J, © eo 


* H : 
ub 
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Death hath not ſtruek ſo fat a deer to-day, 
Though * many dearer, in this bloody fray— 
Imbowell'd will I ſee thee by and by; 

Till then, in blood by noble Percy lie. [Exit. 


” Falſtaff, riſng Sowh. . 
ral. Imbowell'd! if thou imbowel me to-day, I'll 
give you leave to powder me, and eat me too, to- 


—_— ». F . . o; 
Counterfeit? J he, I am no counterfeit : To die, is 
to be a counterfeit for he is but the counterfeit of a 


rerfeir dying, when a man thereby liveth, is to be no 
counterfeit, but the true and perfect image of life in- 


afraid of this gun- powder, Percy, though he be dead; 
how if he-ſhould cotfnterteit too, and riſo? I am 
afraid, he would prove the better counterfeit. There- 


We 


followed by all the editors, E 

There is in theſe lines a very natural mixture of the ſerious and 
ludicrous, produced by the view of Percy and Falſtaff. I wiſh all 
play on words had been forborn. JohN SON. | 

If 


1599: ee 5 A | | 
, « Life is as dear in deer, as 'tis in men.?“ co tr 

Agiin, in 4 Maidenhead well Loft, 1632, a comedy by Hey- 
wood: 1 | 
There's no deer fo dear to him, but he will kill it.“ 

| : = Fo | STEEVENS. 
So fat a dear, ſeems to be the better reading, for Turbervile, in 
the Terms of the Ages all Beats of Venerie and Chaſe, obſerves : 
„vou ſhall ay by anie deare, a great deare, and not a fuyre 


« 


rowe-bucke.“ ToLteT. | 


= powder me,. To powder is to ſalt. Jonx ON. 


4 tore 


deed. The better part of valour is—diſcretion; in 
the which better part, I have ſaved my life. I am 


5 fair @ der] This is the reading of the firſt edi- 
tion, and of the other quartos. The firſt fohio has Fat, which was 


a _ 4 
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morrow. Sblood, twas time to counterfeit, or that 
hot termagant Scot had paid me ſcot and lot too. 


man, who hath not the life of a man: but to coun- 


1 


nd the ſame quibble in the Taue Angry Women of ing ton, 


Ceare, unleſs it be a rowe, which in the fifth year is called a fayre © 


many dearer ] Many of greater value. — 4 


4# 
* 


46 FIBRSTPARTHG® : 


fore I'll make him ſure: yea, and I'll ſwear I kilj 
him. Why may he not riſe, as well as I? Nothin, 
confutes me but eyes, and no body fees me. There. 
fore, ſirrah, with a new wound in your thigh, come 
you along with me. [ Takes Hotſpur on his bat. 


1 a 90 ; 3 ** * 
Ne enter Prince Henry, an John of Lancaſter. 


P. Henry. Come, brother John, full bravely hg 
| thou fleſh'd off F 
Thy maiden ſword. 
Lai. But, ſoft! who have we here; 
Did you not tell me, this fat man was dead? 
P. Henry. I did; I ſaw him dead, breathleſs and 
„ blech YA. 
Upon the ground. CS 
Art thou alive? or is it fantaſy et MF 
That plays upon our eye-fight ? I pr'ythee ſpeak; 
We will not truſt our eyes, without our ears :— 
Thou art not what thou ſeem'ſt. LOS. 
Fal. No, that's eertain; Iam not 5 a double man: 
but if I be not Jack Falſtaff, then am I a Jack; 
There is Percy : | throwing the body down} if your fa. 
ther will do me any honour, fo ; if not, let him kil 
the next Percy himſelf. I look to be either earl ot 
duke, I can aſſure you. Fes 4 
P. Henry. Why, Percy I kill'd*myſclf, and (ay 
thee dead. H* 9 N25! 
Fal. Didſt thou? Lord, lord, How this world is 
5 to lying I grant you, I was down, and out of 
breath; and ſo was he: but we roſe both at an inſtant; 
and fought a long hour by Shrewſbury clock. If! 
may be believ'd, ſo ; if not, let them, thatſhouldre 
ward yalour, bear the fin upon their own heads. I 
take it upon my death, I gave him this wound in tb 


i 1 


by 


$ a double man; ] That is, Iam not Falſtaff rl 
Perey together, though having Percy on my biick, I ſeem doub 
IF ' . "A Ps Jonxson, 


„„ 
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thigh 5: if the man were alive, and would deny it, I 
would make him eat a piece of my ſword, 
Lan. This is the ſtrangeſt tale that e'er I heard. 
P. Henry. This 1s the ſtrangeſt fellow, brother 
| * n. — | 
Come bring your luggage nobly on your back : 
For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, | 
Jun gild it with the happieſt terms I have. 

D TE 21 [ A retreat is ſounded. 
The trumpet ſounds retreat, the day is ours. 
Come, brother, let's to the higheſt of the field, 
To ſee what friends are living, who are dead, 

„ 1 * I Exeunt. 

Fal. T'll follow, as they ſay, for reward. He that 
rewards me, heaven reward him! If I do grow 
great, I'll grow leſs; for L'Il purge, and leave tack, 
and live cleanly, as a nobleman ſhould do. 
*f Exit, bearing off the body. 


Ss rv. 
Another part of the field. 
| * | 3 
The trumpets ſound, Enter King Henr „ Prince of WW, ales, 


Lord Fohn of Lancaſter, Earl of Weſtmoreland, with , 
Morceſter and Vernon, priſoners. 7 


* , 


R. Henry. Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke.— 
Ul- ſpirited Worceſter ! did we not ſend grace, 
Pardon, and terms of love to all of you? 

And would'ſt thou turn our offers contrary ? 


* 


4 


8 -7 — him this wound in the thigh : —] The very 
learned lord Lyttelton obſerves, that Shakſpeare has applicd an 
action to Falſtaff, which William of Malmſbury, tells us was really 
done by one of the Conqueror'sknights to the body of king Harold. 
I do no: however believe that lord Lyttelton ſuppoſed Shakſpeare 
to have read this old Monk. The fory is told hkewiſe by Mat- 
thew Paris and Matthew of Weſtminſter; and by many of the 
Engliſh Chroniclers, Stowe, Speed, &c. e. Fanvicn.. 
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His valour, ſhewn upon our creſts to day, 


on Percy and Pouglas. Modern editors had changed it, in the 


Miſuſe the tenor of thy kinſman's cruſt? 
Three knights upon our party ſlain to-day, 
A noble earl, and many a creature elſe; 
Had been alive this hour, | 
If, like a chriſtian, thou hadſt truly borne 
Betwixt our armies true intelligence. 

Wor. What I have done, my Miese urg'd me to; 
And I embrace this fortune patiently, h 
Since not to be avoided it falls on me. 

K. Henry. Bear Worceſter to the death and Vernon 

100: 
Other offenders we will pauſe upon. 
[ Exeunt Worceſter, and Feral guarded, 
How goes the field? 
P. Henry. The noble 7 Scot, lord Douglas, when 
he ſaw 
The fortune of the day quite turn 4 from him, 
The noble Percy lain, and all his men 
Upon the foot of fear, — fled with the reſt; 
And, falling from a hill, he was ſo bruis'd, 
That the purſuers took him. At my tent 
The Douglas is; and I beſcech your grace, 
I may diſpoſe of him. | 

K. Henry. With all my heart. 

P. Henry. Then, brother John of Lancaſter, to you 
This honourable bounty ſhall belong: 

Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleature, ranſomleſs and free: 


Hath taught us how to cheriſh ſuch high decds, 


Even in the boſom of our adveriarics*. 
* 4 
7 The noble Sor I The old copies beſto this epithet both 


firit inſtance, to gallant, STEEVE 
Here Mr. Pope inſerts the following f ſpeech from thequartos: 
Tax. I thank your grace for this high courteſy, 
«© Which [ ſhall give away inimediately. 
But Dr. Johnſon judiciouſly ſuppoſes it to have been reject by 


Shakſpeare himſelf. Srrkyxss. 
1 Henry: 


. 
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N. Heng. Then this remains, —that We divide our 
WET, — 

You, ſol ohn, and my couſin Weſtmoreland, 
Towards 91 {hall bend And with your deareſt 
ſpee 
To meet orthumberland, and the prelate Seroop, 
Who, as we hear, are bufily 3 in arms: 
Myſelf, —and you, ſon Harry, —will towards Wales, 
To fight with Glendower, and the earl of March. 
Rebellion | in this land ſhall loſe his ſway,” 
Meeting the check of ſuch another day: 
And ſince this buſineſs ſo fair is done, 
Let us not leave *tul all our own be won. [ Exeunt, 


{1 


Mr. Tol Lars Opinion concerning the Moraes Dancers upon his 
| Wi 2 | 


THE e of May-day} which | is 00 upon my 
window of painted glaſs, is a very ancient cuſtom, that has been 
obſerved by noble and royal perſonages, as well as by the vulgar, 
It is mentioned in Chaucer's Court of Love, that early on May- 
day ** furth goth al the court both moſt and leſt, to fetche the 
flouris frefh, and braunch, and blome,” Hiſtorians record, that 
in the beginning of his reign, Henry the Eighth with his courtiers 
** roſe on May-day very early to fetch May or green boughs; and 
they went with their bows and arrows ſhooting to the wood.” 
Stowe's Survey of London informs us, that “every pariſh there, 
or two or three pariſhes j joining together, had their Sees) z and 
did fetch in May- les, with diverſe warlike ſhews, with good 
archers, Morrice . and other devices for paſtime all the 
day long 2“ * Shakſpeare fays it was „ impoſſible to make the 
people fleep on May morning; and that they roſe early to obſerve 
the rite of May.“ The court of king James the Firſt, and the 
populace, long preſerved the obſervance of the wed AS Spelman? $ 
Gloſſary remarks under the word, Maiuma, 

Better judges, may decide, that the inſtitution of this feſtivity 
originated from the . Floralia, or from the Celtic la Beltine, 
while I conceive it derived to us from our Gothic anceſtors. Olaus 
Magnus de Gentibus Septentrionalibus, lib. xv. c. 8 ſays that af- 
ter their long winter from the 9 of October to the end 


* Henry VIIL . * 5 Midfuner Night” 4 Dream, act iv · 
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of April, the northern nations have a cuſtom to welcome the re. 


. ſays Mr. Peck, „was ufually performed abroad by an equal num- 


turning ſplendor of the ſun with dancing, and mutually to feaſt 
each other, rejoicing that a better ſeaſon for fiſhing and hunting 
was approached.” In honour of May-day the Goths and ſouthern 

wedes had a mock batile between ſummer and winter, which 
ceremony is retained in the Iſle of Man, where the Danes 

nd Norwegians bad been for a long time maſters, It appears 
from Holinſhed's Chronicle, vol. iii. p. 314, or in the year 
1306, that, before that time, in country towns the young folks 
choſe a ſummer king and queen for ſport to dance about May. 
poles, There can be no doubt but their majeſties had proper 
attendants, or ſuch as would beſt divert the ſpeQators ; and 
we may preſume, that Tome of the characters varied, as faiong 
and cuſtoms altered. About half a century afterwards, a great ad- 
dition ſeems to have been made to the diverſion by the introdue- 
Boo of the Morris or Mooriſh dapce into it, which, as tir, 

eck, in his Memoirs of Milton, with great probability conjectures, 
was firſt brought into England in the time of Edward III. when 
gon of Gaunt returned from Spain, where he had been 30 aſiiſt 
Peter king of Caſtile, againſt Henry the Baſtazd, “ This Piven 


ber of young men, who danced in their ſhirts with tibbands and 
little bells about their legs, But bere in England hey have al- 
ways an odd perſon beſides, being a“ boy dreſſed ip a girl's ha- 
bit, whom they call Maid Marian, an old favourite character in 
the ſport.” “ Thus,” as he pbſerves in the words of + Shak- 
ſpeare, ** they made more matter for a May morning ; having as 
a pancake for Shrove-'l ueſday, a Morris for May-day.” | 

We are authorized by the poets, Ben Jonſcn and Drayton, to 
call ſome of the repreſentations on my window Morris 3 
though I am uncertain whether it exhibits one Moor iſß perſonage; 
as none of them have black or tawny faces, nor do they brandiſh 
{ ſwords or ſtaves in their hands, nor are they in their ſhjits adorn- 


* Tt is evident from ſeveral authors, that Maid Marian's part was 
frequently performed by a young woman, and often by one, as I think 
of unſulſed reputation. Our Marian's deportment is_ decent and 
graceful. . | Fa x 
7 + Twelfth Night, act iii. fc. 4. AIPs Well that ends Mell, at it, 
c. 2. 9 8 * 10 . 1 ” 8 . f 4 K 4 'S7 «4 . : 
t In the Moriſco the dancers held ſwords in their hands with the 
points upward, ſays Dr. Johnſon's note in Antony and Cleopatra, act 
iti. ſc. 9. The Goths did the ſame in their military dance, ſays 
Olaus Magnus, lib. xv. c. 23. Haydocke's tranſlation of Lontazzo an 
Painting, 1598, book ii. p. 54, ſays; There are other actions of 
dancing uſed, as of thoſe who are repreſented with weapons in their 
hands going round in a ring, capering ſkilfully, aking their aveapons 
after the manner of the Morris, with divers actions of meeting, Kc. 


Others hanging Morris bells upon their ankles."! os 


ed with ribbons. We find in Olaus Magnus, that the northern 
nations danced with brafs bells about their knees, and ſuch we 
have upon ſeveral of theſe figures, who may perhaps be the ori- 
ginal Engliſh performers in a May-game before the introduction 
of the real Morris dance. However this may be, the window ex- 
hibits a favourite diverſion of our anceſtors in all its principal 
rts. I ſhall endeavour to explain ſome of the characters, and 
in compliment to the lady I will begin the defcription with the 
front rank, in which ſhe is ſtationed, I am fortunate enough to 
have Mr. Steevens think with me, that figure 1 may be deſigned 
for the Bavian fool, or the fool with the flabbering bib, as Bavon 
in Cotgrave's French Dictionary, means a bib for a ſlabbering child; 
and this figure bas ſuch a bib, and a childiſh ſimplicity in his 
countenance. Mr. Steevens refers to a paſſage in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's play of The T<vo Noble Kinſmen, by which it appears 
that the Bavian in the Morris dance was a tumbler, and mimicked 
the barking of a dog. I apprehend that ſeveral of the Morris 
dancers on my window tumbled occaſionally, and exerted the 
chief feat of their activity, when they were aſide the May-pole ; 
and ] apprehend the jigs, hora-pipes, and the hay, vere their 
chief dances. . | | 
It will certainly be tedious to deſcribe the colours of the dreſſes, 
but the taſk is attempted upon an intimation, that it might not be 
altogether unacceptable, The Bavian's cap is red, faced with yel- 
low, his bib yellow, his doublet blue, his hoſe red, and his ſhoes 
black, BY | 3 
Figure 2 is the celebrated Maid Marian, who, as queen of May, 
has a golden crown on her head, and in her left hand a flower, as 
the emblem of ſummer, The flower ſeems deſigned for a red pink, 
but the pointals are omitted by the engraver, who copied trom a 
drawing with the like miſtake. Olaus Magnrs mentions the arci- 
ficial raifing of flowers for the celebration of May-day ; and the 
ſuppoſition of the like “ practice here will account for the queen 
of May having in her hand any particular flower before the ſeaſon 
of its natural production in this climate. Her veſture was once 
faſhionable in the higheſt degree, It was anciently the cuſtom for 
maiden ladies to wear their hair + diſheyelled at their coron-tions, 
their nuptials, and perhaps on all ſplendid ſolemnities. Marga- 
ret, the eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. was married to james, 
king of Scotland, with the crown upon her head: her hair hang- 


* Markham's tranſlation of Hereſbatch's Huſbandry, 1637, ob- 
ſerves, © that gillinowers, ſet in pots and carried into vaults or cel» 
lars, have flowered all the winter long, through the warmneſs of the 


f Leland's ColleFanea,. 1770, vol. iv. p. 219, 293. vol. v. p. 332, 
and Holinſked, vol. iii. p. 801, 9313 and tee Capilli in Spelman's 
Gleſary, * F 1 ; N 95 Fins | 1 
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ing down, Betwixt the crown and the hair was à very rich coif 
hanging down behind the whole length of the body:;—This ſingle 
example ſufficiently explains the dreſs of Matian's head. Her coif 
is purple, her ſurcoat blue, her cuffs white, the ſkirts of her robe 

ellow, the ſleeves of a carnation colour, and her ſtomacher red 
with a yellow lace in croſs bars. In Shakſpeare's play of Henry 
VIII. Anne Bullen at her, coronation is in her hair, or as Holin. 
ſhed ſays, “ her hair hanged down,” but on her head ſhe had x 
c6if with a circlet about it full of rich ſtones. 

Figure 3 is a friar in the full clerical tonfure, with the chaplet 
of white and red beads in his right hand; and, expreſſive of his 
profeſſed humility, his eyes are caſt upon the ground. His cord. 
ed girdle, and his ruſſet habit, denote him to be of the Franciſcan 
order, or one of the grey fliars, as they were commonly called 
from the colour of their apparel, which was a ruſſet or a brown 
ruſſet, as Holinſhed, 1586, vol. til. p. 789, obſerves, The 
mixture of colours in his habit may be reſembled to a grey cloud, 
faintly tinged with red by the beams of the riſing ſun, and ftreak. 
ed with black; and ſuch perbaps was Shakſpeare's Aurora, or 
„ the morn in ruſſet mantle clad.” Hamlet, act i. ſe. 1. The 
friar's ſtockings are red, his red girdle is ornamented with a golden 
twiſt, arid with a golden taſſel. At his girdle hangs a wallet for 
the reception of proviſion, the only revenue of the mendicant or. 
ders of religious, who were named Walleteers or budget-bearets, 
It was * cuſtomary in former times for w, and people in 
proceſſion to go to ſome adjoining wood on May - day morning, and 
return in a ſort of triumph with a May- pole, boughs, flowers, 
garlands, and ſuch like tokens of the ſpring; and as the grey friars 
were held in very great eſteem, perhaps on this occaſion their at. 


tendance was frequently requeſted. Moſt of Shakſpeare's friars 


are Francifcans. Mr. Steevens ingeniouſly ſuggeſts, that as Ma- 
rian was the name of Robin Hood's beloved miſtreſs, and as ſhe | 
was the queen of May, the Morris friar was deſigned for friar 
Tuck, chaplain'to Robin Huid, king of May, as Robin Hood 
is ſtyled in fir David Dalrymple's extracts from the book of the 


Figure 4 has been taken to be Marian's gentleman-uſher, Mr. 
Steevens conſiders him as Marian's paramour, who in delicacy ap- 
pears uncovered before her; and as it was a euſtom for betrothed 
perſons to wear ſome mark for a'token of their mutual engage- 
ment, he thinks that the croſs-ſhaped flower on the head of this 
figure, and the flower in Marian's hand, denote their eſpouſuls or 
contract. Spenſer's Shepherd's Calendar, April, ſpecifics the 


„ See Mali inductio in Cowel's Laa Diftionary. , When. the pariſh 
prieſts, were inhibited by the dioceſan to affiſt in the May games, the 
ranciſcans might give attendance, as being exempted from epiſcopal | 
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flowers worn of paramours to be the pink, the pyrple columbine? 
illiffowers, carnations, and ſops in wine. I ſuppoſe the flower 
in Marian's hand to be a pink, and this to be a ſtock-gilliflewer, 
or the Heſperis, dame's violet, or queen's gilliflower; but perhaps 
it may be defigned for an ornamental ribbon. An eminent bo- 
taniſt apprehends the flower upon the man's head to be an Epime- 
dium. Many articulars of this figure refemble Abſolon, the pa- 
riſh clerk in Chaucer's Miller's Tale, ſuch as his curled and golden 
hair, his kirtle of watchet, his red hoſe, and Paul's windows corvin 
on his ſhoes, that is, his ſhoes pinked and cut into holes like the 
windows of St. Paul's antient church. My window plainly exhi- 
bits upon his right thigh a yellow ſcrip or pouch, in which he 
might, as treaſurer to the company, put the collected pence, which 
he might receive, though the cordelier muſt, by the rules of his 
order, carry no money about him. If this figure ſhould. not be 
allowed to be a pariſh clerk, Tincline to call him Hocus Pocus, or 
ſome juggler attendant upon the maſter of the hobby-horſe, as 
« faire de tours de (jouer de la) Nen. in Boyer's French 
Dictionary, ſigniſies to play tricks by virtue of Hocus Pocus. His 
red ſtomacher has a yellow lace, and his ſhoes are yellow. Ben 
Jonſon mentions © Hokos Pokos in a juggler's jerkin,” which 
Skinner derives from kirtlekin; that is, a ſhort kirtle, and fuch 
ſeems to be the coat of this figure t 
Figure 5 is the famous hobby-horſe, who was often forgotten 
or diſuſed in the Morris dance, even aſter Maid Marian, the friar, 
and the fool, were continued in it, as is intimated in Ben“ Jonſon's 
maſque of the Metamorphoſed Gipfies, and in his Entertainment of 
the Queen and Prince at Altborpe. Our hobby is a ſpirited horſe 
of paſteboard in which the maſter + dances, and drfplays tricks uf 
legerdemain, ſuch as the threading of the needle, the mimicking 
ot the whigh-hie, and the daggers in the noſe, &. as Ben Jon - 
ſon, edit. 1756, vol. i. p. 171, acquaints us, and thereby explains 
the ſwords in the man's cheeks. What is ſtuck in the horſe's 
mouth' I apprehend to be a ladle ornameated with a ribbon. Its 


Vol. vi. p. 93. of Whalley's edition, 1756 : | 
« Clo. They ſhould be Morris dancers by their gingle, but they 
have no napkins, _ * Fido: og 
** Cor. No, nap a hobby-horſe. | N | | 
* Clo. Oh, h#s often forgotten, that's no rule; but there is. no 
Maid Marian nor friar amongſt them, which is the ſurer mark.“ 
Vol. V. p. 211-: 
+ But ſee, the hobby-horſe is forgot. 
« Fool, it muſt be your lot, | 
«© To ſupply his want with faces, 
+D 8 2 ame other Par graces.” wb Wo . 
r. Plot's Hiſtory of Stafford/bire, p. 434, mentions à dance by a 
hobby-horſe . 18 0 a 75 da - 
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uſe was to receive the ſpeRators' pecuniary donations, The cri. 
ſon foot-cloth, fretted with gold, the golden bit, the urple 
bridle with a golden taſſel, and ſtudded with gold; the man's pur. 


. ple mantle with a golden border, which 1s latticed with urple, his 


olden crown, purple cap with a red feather, and with a golden 
— induce me to think him to be the king of May; though he 
now appears as a jugglerand a buffoon. We are to recollect the 
fimplicity of ancient times, which knew not polite literature, and 
delighied in jeſters, tumblers, jugglers, and pantomimes. The 
emperor Lewis the Debonair not only ſent for ſuch actors upon 


great feſtivals, but out of complaiſance to the people was obliged 


to aſſiſt at their plays, though he was averſe to publick ſhew;, 
Queen Elizabeth was entertained at are with Italian 
tumblers, Morris dancers, &c. The colour of the hobby. borſe 
is a reddiſh white, like the beautiful bloſſom of a peach · tree. The 
man's coat or doublet is the only one upon the window that has 


| butions upon it, and the right fide of it is 8 and the leſt 


red. Such a particoloured * jacket, and hoſe in the like manner, 
were ocaſionally faſhionable from Chaucer's days to Ben Jonſon's, 
who, in Epigram 73, ſpeaks of a partie-per-pale picture, one 
half drawn in ſolemn Cyprus, the other cobweb lawn.” 

Figure 6 ſeems to be a clown, peaſant, or + yeoman, by his 
brown viſage, notted hair, and robuſt limbs. In Beaumont's and 
Fletcher's play of The Tao Noble Kinſmen, a clown is placed next 
to the Bavian fool in the Morris dance; and this figure is next to 


him on the file or in the downward line. His bonnet is red, faced 


with yellow, his jacket red, his ſleeves 222 ſtriped acroſs or 
rayed with red, the upper part of his hoſe is like the ſleeves, and 
the lower part is a coarſe deep purple, his ſhoes red. 

Figure 7, by the ſuperior neatneſs of his dreſs may be a franklin 
or a gentleman of fortune. His hair is curled, his bonnet pur- 
ple, his doublet red with gathered ſleeves, and his yellow ſtoma - 
cher is laced with red. His hoſe red, ſtriped acroſs or rayed with 
a whitiſh brown, and ſpotted brown. His codpiece is yellow, and 
ſoare his ſhoes, | . 

Figme 8, the May-pole is painted yellow and black in ſpiral 
lines. Spelman's Glaſary mentions the cuſtom of erecting a tall 


 May-pole painted with various colours. Shakſpeare, in the 


play of 4 Midſummer Night's Dream, act iii. ſc. 2. ſpeaks of 2 
painted May-pole. Upon our pole are diſplayed St. George 


* Holinſhed, 1586, vol. iii. p. 326, $05, $12, 844, 963. Whalley's 
edition of Ben Jonſon, vol. 55 p-, 725 Stowe's 7 of London, 
I720, book v. p. 164, 166. s Chaucer, p. 198. 

+ So, in Chaucer's Canteriurs 7. ales, the yeoman is thus deſcribed : 

A nott hede had he, with a brown viſage.” | 
gain, in the Widows Tears, by Chapman, 1612: -+-your not- 
headed country gentleman. | 


rei 


KING HENRY Ix. ag; 
ved croſs or the banner of England, and a. white pennon or 


freamer emblazoned with a red croſs terminating like the 
blade of a ſword, but the delineation thereof is much faded. 
It is plain however from an iuſpection of the window, that 
the upright line of the croſs, which is diſunited in the en- 
graving, ſhould be continuous 1. Keyſler, in pf 78, of his 
Northern and Celtic Antiguities, gives us perhaps the original of 
May-poles ; and that the French uſed to erect them appears alſo 
from Mezeray's Hiſtory of their King Henry IV. and. | 4th a paſ- 
ſage in Stowe's Chronicle in the year 1560, Mr. Theobald and 
Dri Warburton acquaint us that the May. games and particularly 
ſome of the characters in them became exceptionable to the puri- 
tanical humour of former times. By an ordinance of the Rump 
Parliament in April, 1644, all May - poles were taken down and re- 
moved by the conſtables and church -wardens, &c. After the Re- 
ſtoration they were permitted to be erected again. I apprehend 
they are now generally ynregarded and unfrequented, but ye ſtill 
on May day adorn our doors in the country with flowers and the 
pougbs of birchg which tree was eſpecially hononred on the ſame 
feſtival by our Gothic anceſtors, *,, | eee 

To prove figure g to be Tom the Piper, Mr. Steeyens has very 
happily quoted theſe lines from Drayton's third Eclogue : 

& Myſelf above Tom Piper to advance, 
© Who ſo beſtirs him in the Morris dance 

| For penny wage.“ i | 

His tabour; tabour ſtick, and pipe, atteſt his profeſſion ; the 
feather in his cap, his ſword, and filver-tinftured ſhield, may de- 
note him to be a ſquire minſtrel; or a minſtrel of the ſuperior order. 
Chaucer, 17216 p. 181. ſays: 4 Minſtrels uſed a red hat.” Tom 
Piper's bonnet is red, faced or turned up with yellow his doublet 
blue, the fleeves blue; turned up with yellow; ſomething like red 
muffetees at his wriſts, over his doublet is a red garment, like a 
' ſhort cloak with arin holes; and with a yellow cape, his hoſe red, 
and garniſhed acroſs and perpendieularly on the thighs, with a nar- 
row yellow Jace. This ornamental trimming ſeems to be called 
gimp-thigh'd in Grey's edition of Butler's Hudibras; and ſome- 
thing almoſt fimilar occurs in Love's Labour's Loſt, act iv. ſc. 2. 


t St. James was the apoſtle and patron of Spain, and the knights 
of his order were the muſt honourable there; and the enſign that ey 
wore, was white, charged with a red croſs in the form of a ſword. 
The pennon or ſtreamer upon the May-pole ſeems to contain ſuch a 
croſs, If this conjecture be admitted, we have the banner of England 
and the enſigh of Spain upon the May-pole ; and perhaps from this 
circumſtance we may infer that the glaſs was painted during the mar- 
riage of king Henry VIII. and Katharine of Spain. For an account 
the enägu the knights of St James, ſee Aſhmolc's Hit. of the Order 
of the Garter, and Mariana's Hift. of Spain. . : 
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hoſe.“ Hig ſhoes are brown. 


. 


where the poet mentions, © Rhimes are guards on wanton: Cupiq'; 


Figures 10 and 11 have been thought to be Flemings or Spa. 
niards, and the latter a Moriſco. The bonnet of figure 10 is red, 
turned 'upwith blue, his jacket red with red ſlee ves down the arms, 
his ſtomacher white: with a red-lace, his hoſe yellow, ſtriped acroſs 
or rayed with blue; and ſported blue, the under part of his hoſe 
blue, his ſhoes are pinked, and they are of a light colour. I am at 

loſs to name the pennant- like ſhps waving from his ſhoulders, but 

will venture to call them ſide- ſleeves or long ſlee ves, ſlit into two 
or three parts. The poet Hocelive, or Oceleve, about the reign of 
Richard the Second, or of Henry the Fourth, mentions ſide- ſeeves 
of pennyleſs grooms, which ſwept the ground; and do not the two 
following quotations infer the uſe or faſhion of two pair of ſleeves 


upon one gown or doublet? It is aſked in the appendix to Bul. 


wer's Artifirial Changling: What uſe'1s there of any other than 
arming ſlee ves, which anſwer the proportion of the arm :? In Much 
Ado about Nothing, act iii. Tc. 4. a lady's gown is deſcribed with 
dowyn- flee ves, and ſide- ſleeves, that is, as I conceive it, with 
{leeves down the arms, and with another pair of ſleeves, ſſit open 
be fore from the ſhoulder to the bottom or almoſt to the bottom, 
and by this means unſuſtained'by the arms and hanging down by 
her ſides to the ground or as low as her gown. It ſuch ſleeves 
were lit downwards into four parts, they would be quartered ; 
and Holinſhed ſays : “ that at a royal mummery, Henry VIII. 
and fifteen others appeared in Almain jackets, with long quarter- 
ed ſleeves ;” and J conſider the bipartite or tripartite ſleeves of 
figures ro and 11 as only a ſmall variation of that faſnion. Mr. 
Steevens thinks the winged fleeves of figures 10 and 11 are allud- 
ed to in Beaumont and Fletcher in the Pilgrim 
That fairy rogue that haunted me 
| „He has ſleeves like dragon's wings.” 

And he thinks that from theſe perhaps the fluttering ſtreamers 
of the preſent Morris dancers in Suſſex may be derived. Mark- 
bham's Art of Angling, 1635, orders the angler's apparel to be 
© without hanging fleeves, waving looſe, like ſails.” © 
Figure 11 has upon his head a filver coronet, a purple cap with 
a red feather, and with a golden knop. In my opinion he pexſo- 

nates a nobleman, for I incline to think that various ranks of life 


were meant to be repreſented upon my window, He has a poſt of 


honour, or, „ a ſtation in the Falued * file, which here ſeems 


to be the middle row, and which according to my conjecture com- 
prehends the queen, the king, the May- pole, and the nobleman. 


»The right hand file is the firſt in dignity and account, or in de- 
gree of value, according to count 


eds Dirachom af War, 
A , N a CITY n . 
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9 
7 


The 


* 


The golden crown, upon the head of the maſter.of the. hobby-horſe 
denotes pre-eminence. of rank over figure 11, not only by the 
greater value of- the + metal, but by the ſuperior number of 
points raiſed upon it. The ſhoes. are blackiſh, the hoſe red, 
ſtriped acroſs or rayed with brown or with/a darker red, his cod- 
piece yellow, his doublet yellow, with yellow. fide-leeves, and 
red arming fleeves, or down-fleeves. The form of his doublet is 
remarkable. There is great variety in the dreſſes and attitudes 
of the Morris dancers on the window, but an ocular obſervation 
will give a more accurate idea of this and of other particulars than a 
verbal deſcription, , + PT Mare . 2 

Figure 12 is the counterfeit. fool, that was kept in the royal pa- 
lace, and in all great houſes, to make ſport forthe family. He a 
pears with all the badges of his office; the bauble in his hand, an 
a coxcomb hood with aſſes ears on his head. The top of the hood 
riſes into the form of a cock's neck and head, with a bell at the 
latter; and Minſhew's Dictionary, 1627, under the word cort's 
comb, obſerves, that natural idiots and fools have [accuſtomed] 
and ſtill do accuſtome/ themſelves to weare in their cappes cocke's | 
feathers or a hat with a necke and a head of a cocke. on the top, 
and a bell thereon, &c.“ His, hood is blue, guarded or edged 
with yellow-at its ſcalloped bottom, his doublet is red, ſtriped 
acroſs or rayed with a deeper red, and edged with, yellow, his gir- 
dle yellow, his left fide hofe yellow, with a red ſhoe, and his right 
lie. hoſe blue, ſoled with, red leather. Stowe's Chronicle, 1614, 
p. 899, mentions a pait of cloth-ſtockings. ſoled with white 
leather called “ caſhambles, that is, Chauſſes ſemelles de 
cuir,“ as Mr. Anſtis, on the Knighthood of the Bath, obſerves. 
The fool's bauble and the carved head with aſſes ears upon it are 
all yellow. There is in Olaus Magnus, 155 5, p- 624, a delinea- 
non of a fool, or jeſter, with ſeveral bells upon his habit, with a 
bauble in his hand, and he has on his head a hood with aſſes ears, 
a feather, and the reſemblance of the comb of a cock. Such jeſters 
ſeem to have been formerly much careſſed by the northern na- 
tions, eſpecially in the court of Denmark; and perhaps our an- 
cient joculator regis might mean ſuch a perſon. TRI; 

A gentleman of the higheſt claſs 11 hiſtorical literature appre- 
hends, that the repreſentation upon my window is that of a Morris 
dance proceſſion about a May-pole ; and he inclines to think, yet 
with many doubts of its propriety in a modern-painting, that the 
perſonages in it rank in the, bouſtropheden form. By this 
arrangement, ſays he, the piece ſeems to form a regular whole, 
and the train is begun and ended by a fool in the following man- 


+ The ancient kings of France:wore gilded helmets. ; the dukes and 
counts wore ſilvered ones. See Selden's Titles of Honour for the raiſed 
points Coronets. 15 ö „ 
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ner: figure 12 is the well-known fool; figure 11 is a Morifeo, and 
figure. 10 a Spaniard, perſons pecuharly pertinent to the Morris 
dance; and he remarks that the Spaniard obviouſly fornts a ſort of 
middle term betwixt the Mooriſh and the Engliſh characters, hay. 
iog the great fantaſtical fleeve of the one, and the laced ſtomacher 
of the other. Figure g is Tom the Piper. Figure 8 the May. 
pole. Then follow the Engliſh characters, repreſenting, as # 


apprehends, the five great ranks of civil life; figure 7 is the 


franklin or private gentleman. Figure b is a plain churl or villane. 
He takes figure 5, the man witliin the hobby-horſe, to be perhaps 
a Mooriſh king, and from many circumſtances of ſuperior gran: 
deur plainly pointed out as the greateſt perfotiage of the piece, the 
288 of the May, and the intended conſort of gur Engliſh 


Maid Marian. Figure 4 is a nobleman. Figure 3 the friar, re- 


preſentative of all the clergy: Figure 2 is Maid Marlan, queen 
of May. Figure 1, the leſſer fool cloſes the rear; mee 
My deſcription commences where this concludes, or I have re: 
verſed this gentleman's arrangement, by which in either way the 
train begins and ends with a fool; but I will not affert that ſuch a 
diſpoſition was defignedly obſerved by the painter. | 
With regard to the antiquity of the painted glaſs there is no me- 
morial or traditional account tranſmitted to us; nor is there any 
date ih the room but this, 1621, which is over a door, and which 
Indicates in my opinion the year of building the houſe. The book 
of Sports, or lawful Recreations upon Sunday after Ewvening=prayert, 
and upon Hoty-days, publiſhed by king James in 1615, allowed 
May-games, Morris dances, and the ſetting up of May-poles ; 
and; as Ben Jonſon's Maſque of the Metamorphoſed Gypfies tntimates, 
that Maid Marian, and the friar, together with the often forgot- 
ten hobby-horſe, were ſometimes continued in the Morris dance 
as late as the year 1621, I once thought that the glaſs might be 
ſtained about that time; but my preſent objections to this are the 
following ones. It ſeems from the prologue to the play of Henry 
VIII. that Shakſpeare's fools ſhould be dreſſed “ in a long 
motley coat, guarded with yellow ;** bur the fool upon my win- 
dow is not ſo habited ; and he has upon his head a hood, which 
I apprehend might be the coverture of the fool's head before the 
days of Shakſpeare, when it was a cap with a comb like a cock's, 
as both Dr. Wafburtom and Dr, Johnſon aſſert, and they ſeem 
juſtified in doing ſb from king Lear's fool giving Ketit His cap, 
and calling it his coxcomb. I am uncertain, whether any judg- 
ment can be formed from the manner of ſpelling the inſerolled in- 
ſcription the May-pole, upon which is diſplayed the old 
banner of England, and not the union flag of Great Britain, or 


St. George's red croſs and St: Andrew's white croſs joined toge - 


ther, which was ordered by king fare in 1606, as Stowe's 
Chronicle certifies, Only one of the doublets has buttons, which 


1 conceive were common in queen Elizabeth's reign ; nor have 


0 | any 
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any of the figures ruffs, which faſhion commenced in the latter 
days of Henry VIII. and from their want of beards alſo I am 
inclined to ſuppoſe they were delineated before the year 1535, 
when king 4 Henry VIII. commanded all about his court to poll 
their heads, ang cauſed his own to be polled, and his beard to be 
notted, and no more ſhaven.” Probably the glaſs was painted in 
bis youthful days, when he delighted in May-games, unleſs it 
may be judged to be of much higher antiquity by almoſt two cen- 
turies. 

Such are my conjectures upon a ſubje of much obſcurity ; but 


it is high time to reſign it to one more converſant with the hiſtory 
ef our ancient dreſſes, ToLLET. 
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IN D O iD N. 
Euter Rumour, * painted full of tongues, 


Rum. Open your ears; For which of you will ſtop 
The vent of hearing, when loud Rumour ſpeaks ? 


1 Enter Rumour, —] This ſpeech of Rumour is not inelegant 
or unp9etical, but is wholly uſeleſs, ſince we are told nothing 
which the firſt ſcene does not a and naturally diſcover. The 
only end of ſuch prologues 1s to inform the audience of ſome facts 
previous to the action, of which they can have no knowledge from 
the perſons of the drama. Jonnson, : | 
Enter Rumour, painted full of tongues.) This the author proba- 
bly drew from Holinſhed's Deſcription of a Pageant, exhibited in 
the court of Henry VIII. with uncommon coſt and magnificence : 
Then entered a perſon called Repor?, apparelled in crimſon ſat- 
tin, full of toongs, or chronicles.” Vol. iii. p. 805- ' his 
however might be the common way of repreſenting this perſonage 
in maſques, which were frequent in his own times. WAR TON. 
Stephen Hawes, in his Paſſime of Pleaſure, had long ago ex- 
hibitcd her [Rumour) in the ſame manner; 
A goodly lady, envyroned about 
© With tongues of fire.” —— 
And ſo had fir Thomas Moore, in one of his Pageants : 
| „% Fame J am called, mervayle you nothing 
„ Thoughe with fonges I am compaſſed all arounde.“ 
Not to mention her elaborate portrait by Chaucer, in The Booke 
Fame; and by John Higgins, one of the aſſiſtants in The Mir- 
ror for Magiſtrates, in his Legend of King Albanafte, FArxmER. 
Ina — preſented on St. Stephen's night, 1614, by Thomas 
Campion, Rumour comes on in a ſkin- coat full of winged tongues. 
Rumor is likewiſe a character in Sir Clyomon Knight of the Golden 
Shield &c. 1 559. | 5 | 2 
So alſo, in T he æohole magnificent Entertainment giuen to Kin 
James, Queene his Wife, &fc, &. 15th March 1603, by Thomas 
Decker, 4to. 1604. ' ** Directly under ber in a cart by herſelſe, 
Fame ſtood upright: a woman in @ watchet roabe, thickly ſet 
with open eyes and tongues, a payre of large golden winges at her 
backe, a trumpet in her hand, a mantle of ſundry cullours tra- 
verling her body: all theſe enfignes diſplaying but the propertic 
of her ſwiftneſle and aptneſſe to diſperſe Rumoure,” 'STEEVENS, 
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I, from the orient to the drooping weſt?, 
Making the wind my poſt-horſe, ſtill unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth: 
Upon my tongues continual ſlanders ride; 
The which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with falſe reports. 
J ſpeak of peace, while covert enmity, 

Under the ſmile of ſafety, wounds the world: 


And who but Rumour, who but only I, 


Make fearful muſters, and prepar'd defence; : 
Whilſt the big year, ſwoll'n with ſome other grief, 
Is thought with child by the ſtern tyrant war, 
And no ſuch matter? +Rumour is a pipe 

Blown by ſurmiſes, jealouſies, conjectures ; 

And of ſo eaſy and ſo plain a ſtop, 


That the blunt monſter with uncounted heads, 


The ftill-diſcordant wavering multitude, 

Can play upon it. But what need I thus 

My well-known body to anatomize 

Among my houſhold ? Why is Rumour here? 
I run before king Harry's victory; 

Who, in a bloody field by Shrewſbury, 


HFath beaten down young Id revelſ and his oops, 


Quenching the flame of bold rebellion 


Even with the rebels“ blood. But what mean TI 


To ſpeak fo true at firſt? my office is 
To noiſe abroad, - that Harry Monmouth fell 


Under the wrath of noble Hotſpur” s ſword ; 


8 — full of tongues, ] This direction, which is only 
to be found in the firſtedition in quarto of 1500, explains a paſ - 
ſage in what follows, otherwiſe obſcure, Pore, 

3 1, from the oxient to the drooping weft,] A paſſage in Macbeth 
will beſt explain the force of this epithet; 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowſe, 


— 06 And night s black agents to their preys * r : 
ALONE» 


+ Rumour is a pipe] Here the poet imagines himſelf 
deſcribing Rumour, and forgets that Rumour. is the Sealer. 
Jonxsox. 
And 


ern. 


And that the king before the Douglas rage 
Stoop'd his anointed head as low as death. 

This have I rumour'd through the peaſant towus 
Between that royal field of Shrewſbury _ | | 
And this worm-eaten hold of ragged ſtone, 
Where Hotſpur's father, old Northumberland, 

Lies crafty-fick : the pofts come tiring on, 

And not a man of them brings other news, 

Than they have learn'd of me; From Rumour's 


tongues e | 
They bring ſmooth comforts falſe, worſe than true 
wrongs. I Exit. 


5 And this vorm. eaten hole of ragged flone,] Northumberland 
had retired and fortified himſelf in his caſtle, a place of ſtrength . 
in thoſe times, though the building might be impaired by its an- 
tiquity ; and, therefore, I believe our poet wrote: 

And this worm-eaten. hold of ragged flone. 'THEOBALD., 
Theobald is certainly right. So, in The Wars of Cyrus &e. 1594: 

«© Befieg'd his fortreſs with his men at arms, | 

«© Where only I and that Libanio ſtay'd 

„% By whom I live. - For when the Hold was loſt &c,” 
Again, in X. Heary VI. P. II: | 85. 

„ She1s hard by with twenty thouſand men, 


«© And therefage fortify your Hold, my lord.“ 
| | STEEVENS, | 
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Lord Bardolph, againſt the king. 


Shadow, 


Doll Tear-ſheet. 


% / 


Perſons Repreſented. 


King Henry the Fourth, | 
Henry, Prince of Wales, afterwards King, 
John, duke of: Bedford =o 
Humphrey, duke of Gloſter, #18 ſons, 
Thomas, duke of Clarence, * $ 
Earl of Northumberland, | | 
Scroop,, Archbiſhop. of York, | 
Lord Mowbray, /r, 

Lord Haſtings, 


Sir John Colevile, 
Travers, |. 
Morton, N 
Earl of Warwick, 8 
Earl of Weſtmoreland, |. 

Gower, e the king's party. 
Harcourt, . N 
Lord Chief Juſtice, EE 
Falſtaff, Poins, Bardolph, Piſtol, Peto, and Page. 
Shallow, and Silence, country juſtices. 
Davy, ſervant to Shallow, P 
Phang and Snare, zo ſerjeants. 
Mouldy, * | 


* 


Wart, > recruits. 
Feeble, 
Bullcalf, 


Lady Northumberland, 
Lady Percy. 
Hoſteſs Quickly. 
Drawers, Beadles, Grooms, &e. 


SCENE, England. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 
Northumberland's caſtle, at Warkworth, 


The Porter at the gate; Enter lord Bardolph. 


Bard. Who keeps the gate here, ho ?—Where is 
the carl? | | . 
Port. What ſhall I ſay you are? 
Bard. Tell thou the earl, a 


That the lord Bardolph doth attend him here. 


1 Second Part of Henry IV.) The tranſactions comprized in 
this hiſtory take up about nine years. The action commences with 
the account of Hotſpur's being defeated and killed; and cloſes 
with the death of king Henry IV. and the coronation of king 
Henry V. THEOBALD. | 

This play was entered at Stationers* Hall, Auguſt 23, 16co. 

| * 2 Srkkvkxs. 

Mr, Upton thinks theſe two plays improperly called The Firf 
and Second Parts of Henry the Fourth, The firſt play ends, he 
ſays, with the peaceful ſettlement of Henry in the kingdom by 
the defeat of the rebels. This is. hardly true ; for the rebels are 
not yet finally ſuppreſſed. The ſecond, he tells us, ſhews Henry 
the Fiſth in the various lights of a good-natured rake, till, on his 
father's death, he afſumes a more manly character. This is true; 
but this repreſentation gives us no idea of a dramatic action. 
Theſe two plays will appear to every reader, who ſhall peruſe them 
without ambition of critical diſcoveries, to be ſo connected, that 
the ſecond is merely a ſequel to the firſt; to be two only becauſe 
they are too long to be one. Jouxsox. 


Hh 2 Port, 
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Port. His lordſhip is walk'd forth into the orchard + 
Pleaſe it your honour, knock but at the gate, 
And he himſelf will anſwer. 


Enter N orthumberland. 


Bard. Here comes the earl. 
North, What news, lord Bardolph ? every minute 
| now 

Should be the father of ſome ſtratagem : 

The times are wild; contention, like a horſe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke looſe, 
And bears down all before him, 

Bard, Noble earl, 
I bring you certain news from Shrewſbury. 
North. Good, an heaven will ! 
Bard. As good as heart can wiſh ;— 
The king is almoſt wounded to the death; 
And, in the fortune of my lord your fon, | 
Prince Harry ſlain outright; and both the Blunts 
Kill'd by the hand of Douglas: young prince John, 
And Weſtmoreland, and Stafford, fled the field; 
And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the hulk fir John, 
Is priſoner to your ſon: O, ſuch a day, 
So fought, ſo follow'd, and fo fairly won, 
Came not, till now, to dignity the times, 
Since Cæſar's fortunes |! 
North. How is this deriv'd ? | 
Saw you the field ? came you from Shrewſbury? 
Bard, I ſpake with one, my lord, that came from 
thence ; 
A gentleman well bred, and of good name, 
That freely render'd me theſe news for true. 
North. Here comes my ſervant Travers, whom | 
ſent 
On Tueſday laſt to liſten after news. 
Bard. My lord, I over-rode him on the way; 
And he is furniſh'd with no certainties, 
More than he haply may retail from me. 


Enter 
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4 


Eater Travers. ' 


North. Now, Travers, what good tidings come 
with you? Ante 

Tra. My lord, fir John Umfrevile turn'd me back. 
With joyful tidings ; and, being better hors'd, 
Out-rode me. After him, came, ſpurring hard, 
A gentleman almoſt * forſpent with ſpeed, 
That ſtopp'd by me to breathe his bloody'd horſe : 
He aſk'd the way to Cheſter ; and of him _ 
I did demand, what news from Shrewſbury. 
He told me, that rebellion, had bad luck, 
And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold : 
With that, he . his able horſe the head, 
And, bending forward, ſtruck his armed heels 
Againſt the panting fides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel head; and, ſtarting ſo, 
He ſeem'd in running to deyour the way, 


Stay ing 


—forſpent with ſpeed,] To forſpendis to waſte, to exhauſt. 
So, in Sir A. Gorges? tranſlation of Lucan, b. vii: 
60 crabbed fires for/pent with age.” STEEVENS, 
armed heels] Thus the quarto 1600. The folio 1623, 
reads able heels ; the modern editors, without authority, gie Heels. 
| | | | \  STEEVENS., 
4 poor jade] Poor jade is uſed not in contempt, but in 
compaſſion. Poor jade means the horſe wearied with his journey. 
Jade, however, ſeems anciently to have ſignified what we now 
call a hackney;z a beaſt employed in drudgery, oppoſed t5 a horſe 
kept for ſhow, or to be rid by its maſter. do, in a comedy called 
A Knack to know a Knave, 1594 : 5 
„ gBeſides, 1'il give you the keeping of a dozen jades, 
« And now and then meat for you and your Horſe.“ 
This is ſaid by a farmer to a courtier. STEEVENS, 


5 —rowel-head ;——} I think that I have obſerved in old 
prints the owe of thoſe tines to have been only a fingle ſpike. 
_ JonnsoN, 


He ſeem'd in running to devour the way,] So, in 7 he Boot of 

Job, chap, xxxix: He ſwwalloweth the ground in fiereeneſs and 

rage.” The ſame expreſſion occurs in Ben jonſon's % :* 
„ But with that ſpeed and heat orf appetite 
„ With which they greedily devour the way 
© To ſeme great Ps OTLEVENS, 


h 3 80 


\ 
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Staying no longer queſtion. 
North. Ha Again. 
Said he, young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold? 
Of Hotſpur 7, coldſpur? that rebellion 
Had met ill-luck ? | 
Bard. My lord, I'll tell you what 
If my young lord your ſon have not the day, 
Upon mine honour, for a * filken point 
I'll give my batony : never talk of it. 
North, Why ſhould the gentleman, that rode by 
Travers, 
1 Give then ſuch inſtances of loſs ? 
Bard. Who, he? 5 
| He was ? ſome hilding fellow, that had ſtol'n 
| The horſe he rode on; and, upon my life, 
5 Spoke at adventure. Look, here comes more news, 


Enter Morton, 


North. Yea, this man's brow, * like to a title-leaf, 
Foretells the nature of a tragick volume; 


So, in the line quoted by Sir William Blackſtone in Nemeſan: 

| & —— latumque Ffuga conſumere campum.” MaloxxE. 

7 Of Hotſpur, cold/pur ? J Hotſpur ſeems to have been a 

yery common term for a man of vehemence and precipitation, 

Stanyhurſt, who tranſlated four books of Virgil, in 1584, renders 
the following line ; t | 

Nec pictoris heri tetigit captiva cubile, 
To couch not mounting of mayſter vanquiſher hoatpur,” 


| STEEVE Ns, 
8 ——/lken point] A point is a firing tagged, or lace, 


JonunsoN. 
ame hilding fellow, For bilderling, i. e. baſe, 
degenerate. PoPpE. 


Hilderling, Degener vox adhuc agro Devon, familiaris, Spe! 
man. EDITOR, | We: 

 —— like to a title-leaf, —— ] It may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that in the time of our poet, the title- page to an elegy, as well as 
every intermediate leaf, was totally black. I have ſeveral in my 
poſſeſſion, written by Chapman the tranſlator. of Homer, and or: 
pamented in this manner, STEEVENS, 


80 


, 
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Jo looks the ſtrond, whereon the imperious flood 

Hath left a watnefs'd uſurpation.— | ; 

Say, Morton, did'ſt thou come from Shrewſbury ? 
Mort. I tan from Shrewſbury, my noble lord; 

Where hateful death put on his uglieſt maſk, 

To fright our party. 
North. How doth my fon, and brother? 

Thou trembleſt; and the whiteneſs in thy cheek 

Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand.. 

Even ſuch a man, ſo taint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 

So dull, ſo dead in look, fo woe-begone, . 

Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 

And would have told him, halt his Troy was burn'd : 

But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue, 5 

And I my Percy's death, ere thou report'ſt it. 

This would'ft thouſay, — Your ſon did thus, and thus; 

Your brother, thus; ſo fought the noble Douglas; 

Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds ; 

But in the end, to ſtop mine ear indeed, 

Thou haſt a figh to blow away this praiſe, 

Ending with—brother, fon, and all are dead. 
Mort. Douglas is living, and your brother, yet : 

But for my lord your ſon, 7 5 | 


> —— ſo wwoe-begone,] This word was common enough amongſt 
the old Scottiſh and Engliſh poets, as G. Douglas, Chaucer, lord 
Buckhurſt, Fairfax; and ſignifies, far gone in woe. 
1385 WarkBURTONs 
So, in the Spaniſh Tragedy : 
© Awake, revenge, or we are <vo-begone!” 
Again, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592: 
80 <voe-begone, fo inly charg'd with woe.“ 
Again, in a Looking Glaſs for London and England, 1677: 
Fair Alvida, look not ſo awoe-begone.” 
Dr. Bentley is ſaid to have thought this paſla-.e corrupt, and 
therefore (with a greater degree of gravity than my readers will 
probably expreſs) propoſed the following emendation: 
“ So dead fo dull in look, Ucaiegon . 
© Drew Priam's curtain &c.“ 


The name of Ucalegon is found in the third book of the 12; d 
the ſecond of the Reacid.  STEEVENS, | bs 


Hh 4 North. 


» 
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North. Why; he is dead: oft : 
See, what a ready tongue 80 hath ! 
He, that but fears the thing he would not know, 
Hath, by inſtinct, knowledge from others eyes, 
That which he fear'd is chanced. Vet ſpeak, Morton; 
Tell thou thy earl, his divination lies; 
And I will take it as a ſweet diſgrace, | 
And make thee rich for doing me ſuch wrong. 
Mort. You are too great to be by me gainſaid : 
3 Your ſpirit is too true, your fears too certain, 
North. + Yet, for all this, ſay not that Percy $ dead, 


J ſee a ſtran ge confeſſion. in thine eye : 
Thou ſhak'ſt thy head; and hold'ſt it fear, or ſin, 
To ſpeak a — *If he be ſlain, ſay ſo: 


3 Your — The th upon your wind, by which 
you conceive the death of your ſon. Joh xsoOx. 

4 Yet, for all this, ſay not &c.] The contradiction in the fr. 
part of this ſpeech might be imputed to the diſtraction of Nor- 
thumberland's mind: but the calmneſs of the reflection, contained 
in the laſt lines, ſeems not much to countenance ſuch a ſuppoli- 
tion. I will venture to diſtribute this paſſage in a manner which 
will, I hope, ſeem more commodious ; but do not wiſh the 
reader to forget, that the molt commodious 1 15 not always the true 
Teadin 

Fe Bard. Yet for all this, ſay not that Percy's dead. 
North. 1 fee a firange confeſſion in thine eye, 
Thou fhak'ft thy head, and bold'ft it 22 or Ain, 
To ſheak a truth, 77 he be ſlain, ſa 
The tongue offends not, that reports E. s kat; 
And he doth fin, that doth belie the dead, 

. Not he that ſaith the dead is not alive. 
Morton. Ye the firft bringer of unwelcome nccus 
Hath but a lefing office, and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen Bell, 

Remember'd knolling a departing "friend. 

Here is a natural interpoſition of Bardolph at the beginning, 
who is not pleaſed to hear his news confuted, and a proper pre- 
paration of Morton for the tale which he is unwilling to tell, 

Jonxsox. 


5 Holdiſt it fear, or fin,] Fear for danger. 
WARBURTON. 


6 If he he ſlain, ſay ſo:] The words ſay /o are in the firſt folio, 
but not in the quarto: they are neceſſary to the verſe, but the 


ſenſe proceeds as well without them. Jokxsox. 
The 
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The tongue offends not, that reports his death: 
And he doth ſin, that doth belie the dead; 
Not he, which ſays the dead is not alive. 
Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing office; and his tongue 
7 Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, o 
Remember'd knolling a departing friend. 
Bard. I cannot think, my lord, your ſon is dead. 
Mort. J am ſorry, I ſhould force you to believe 
That, which I would to heaven I had not ſeen : 
But theſe mine eyes ſaw him in bloody ſtate, _ 
Rend'ring faint quittance ', wearied and our-breath'd, 
To Harry Monmouth; whole ſwift wrath beat down 
The never-daunted Percy to the earth, 
From whence with life he never more ſprung up, 
In few, his death (whoſe ſpirit lent a fire 
Even to the dulleſt peaſant in his camp) 
Being bruited once,-took fire and heat away 
From the beſt temper'd courage in his troops : 
For from his metal was his party ſteel'd; 
| Which 


7 Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell——) So, in our author's 
71ſt Sonnet: | 
«& you ſhall hear the ſurly /uller bell 
« Give warning to the world that / am fled.” 
This ſignificant epithet has been adopted by Milton: 
„% I] hear the far-off curfew ſound, 
« Over ſome wide water'd ſhore 
Swinging flow with /z/en roar.” Marone. 
3 —faint quiitance, — } SPuittance is return. By faint 
quittance is meant a faint return of blows. So, in another play: 
« We ſhall forget the office of our hand 
“ Sooner than guittance of deſert and merit.” STEgvENs. 
9 For from his metal was his party fleel'd; _ 
Which once in him abated, | 
The word metal is one of thoſe hacknied metaphorical terms, 
which reſumes ſo much of a litera] ſenſe as not to need the idea 
(from whence the figure is taken) to be kept up. So that it may 
with elegance enough be ſaid, Vi metal was abated, as well as his 
courage was abated, See what is ſaid on this ſubject in Lowe's 
Labour's Loft, act v. But when the writer ſhews, as here, both 
betore and after ; | | ö 


* 


Bis 
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Which once in him abated, all the reſt 
Turn'd on themſelves, like dull and heavy lead, 
And as the thing that's heavy in itfelf, _ 
Upon enforcement, flies with greateſt ſpeed ; 
So did our men, heavy in Hotſpur's loſs, 

Lend to this weight ſuch lightneſs with their fear, 
That arrows fled not ſwifter toward. their aim, 
Than did our ſoldiers, aiming at their ſafety, 
Fly from the field : Then was that noble Worceſter 
Too ſoon ta'en priſoner: and that furious Scot, 
The bloody Douglas, whoſe well-labouring ſword 
Had three times ſlain the appearance of the king, 
Gan vail his ſtomach; and did grace the ſhame 


46 22291 party flee ———— | 
& Turn'd on themſelves like dull and heavy lead,” 
that his intention was not to oy the idea from whence he took 
his metaphor, then he cannot ſay with propriety and elegance, 
his metal vas abated; hecauſe what he predicates of metal, muſt 
be then conveyed in a term conformable to the metaphor, Hence 
I conclude that Shakſpeare wrote : | 
Which once in him rebated i. e. blunted. 
; WaRBURToON, 
Here is a great effort to produce little effect. The commen- 
tator does not ſeem fully to underſtand the word abated, which is 
not here put for the general idea of dimini/hed, nor for the notion 
of blunted, as applied to a ſingle edge. Abated means reduced to a 
loxver temper, or, as the workmen call it, let down. Jonnsox. 
Gan wail his flomach, } Began to fall his courage, to 
let his ſpirits fink under his fortune. Jon aso. | 
This phraſe has already appeared in The Taming of the Shrew 
vol, iii. p. 552: 150 
Then wail your flomachs, for it is no boot; 
& And place your hands below your huſband's foot.“ 
- Epirox. 
Thus, to wazl the bonnet is to pull it off. So, in the Pinner 
of Wakefield, 1599 : 1 | A -£ 
© And make the king wail bonnet to us both.“ 
To v4 a ſtaff is to let it fall in token of reſpect. Thus, in the 
fame play: 
| And for the ancient enſtom of wail-faff, 
« Keep it ſtill; claim privilege from me: 
« If any aſk a reaſon, why? or how? 
«© Say Engliſh Edward wail'd his flaff to you.“ See 
vol. iii. p. 143. STEEVENS, 
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Of thoſe that turn'd their backs; and, in his flight, 
Stumbling in fear, was took. The ſum of all 
1s, —that the king hath won; and hath ſent out 
A ſpeedy power, to encounter you, my lord, 
Under the conduct of young Lancaſter, 
And Weſtmoreland : this is the news at full, 

North. For this I ſhall have time enough to mourn. 
In poiſon there is phyfick ; and theſe news, 
Having been well, that would have made me fick, 
Being fick, have in ſome meaſure made me well: 
And as the wretch, whoſe tever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengthleſs _ * buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms: even ſo my limbs, 
Weaken'd with griet, * beingnowenrag'd with grief, 

ESD Are 


 ——buckle——} Bend; yield to preſſure. Jonxsox. 
2 — even ſo my limbs 

IWeaken'd with grief, being now enrag'd with grief, 

Are thrice themſelves :] 
Northumberland is here comparing himſelf to a perſon, who, 
though his joints are weakened by a bodily diſorder, derives 
ſtrength from the diffemper of the mind, I theretore ſuſpect that 
Shakſpeare wrote: | | 
Weaken'd with age——= 
or perhaps, 

Weaken'd with pain—— 
The following line ſeems to confirm this conjecture : 
„% — hence therefore thou nice crutch !“ 
The crutch was uſed to aid the infirmicy of limbs weakened by 


age or diſiemper, not by grief. 4 
When a word is repeated, without propriety, in the fame or two 

ſucceeding lines, there is great reaſon to ſuſpect ſome corruption. 
Thus, in- this ſcene, in the firſt folio, we meet “ able heels,” 
inſtead of ** armed heels,” in conſequence of the word able hav- 
ing occured in the preceding line, So, in Hamlet: 

„ Thy zews ſhall be the eros, &c.,"? 
inſtead of 

„ Thy news ſhall be the fruit ——” 
Again, in Macheth: 
or, « Whom we to gain our peace have ſent to pear ;* 
inſtead of | 


« Whom we to gain our place, &c,” | 
| | : The 
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Are thrice themſelves : hence therefore, thou nice 
ruth; | 25 


A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of eel, 


Muſt glove this hand: and hence, thou ſickly quoif; 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Which princes, fleſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit, 
Now bind my brows with iron ; And approach 
The ruggedꝰſt hour that time and ſpight dare bring, 
To frown upon the enrag'd Northumberland! 

Let heaven kiſs earth ! Now let not nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confin'd ! let order die! 

And let this world no longer be a ſtage, 

To feed contention in a lingering act ; 

But let one ſpirit of the firſt-born Cain 

Reign in all boſoms, that, each heart being ſet 
On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may 5 

3 And darkneſs be the burier of the dead! 


Bard. This ſtrained paſſion doth you wrong, wy 


lord: 
Sweet 
The miſtake, I imagine, happened here in the ſame manner. 
| MALoxxk. 


Grief in ancient language ſigniſies bodily pain as well as ſorrow, 


So, in a bl. I. Treatiſe of ſundrie Diſeaſes, &c. by T. T. 1591: 


% —he being at that time griped fore and having grief in his 
lower bellie. Dolor ventris is by our old writers frequently tranſ- 
lated grief of the guts.“ I perceive no need of alteration, 
5 OTEEVENS. 
2 The rugged'fl hour, &c,) The old edition: 

The ragged'it hour that time and /pight dare bring 

To frown, &c. 
There is no conſonance of metaphors betwixt ragged and frown ; 
nor, indeed, any dignity in the image. On both accounts, there- 


fore, I ſuſpect our author wrote, as I have reformed the text: 


T he rugged ſt hour, &. THEOBALD. | 
3 And darkneſs, &c.] I he concluſion of this noble ſpeech is 
extremely ſtrikiog. There is no need to ſuppoſe it mw N phi- 
loſophical; darkneſs in poetry, may be abſence of eyes, as well 
as privation of light. Yet we may remark, that by an ancient 
opinion it has been held, that 1f the human race, for whom the 


world was made, were extirpated, the whole ſyſtem of ſublunary 


nature would ceaſe, JoHNs0N. wx, 
4 This flrained paſſion, &c.) This line in only in the firſt —_ 
Where 
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Sweet earl, divorce not wiſdom from your honour. 
Mort. The lives of all your loving complices 

Lean on your health; the which, if you give o'er 

To ſtormy paſſion, muſt perforce decay. 

6 You caſt the event of war, my noble lord, 

And ſumm'd the account of chance, before you faid,-- 

Let us make head. It was your preſurmiſe, 

That, in the dole of blows * your ſon might drop: 

You knew, he walKk'd o'er perils, on an edge 

More likely to fall in, than to get o'er : 

9 You were advis'd his fleſh was capable 

Of wounds, and ſcars ; and that his forward ſpirit 

Would lift him where moſt trade of danger rang'd : 

Yet did you fay,—Go forth; and none of this, 


where it _ ee by Umfrevile, who ſpeaks no where elſe. Tt 
ſeems neceſſary to the connection. Pore. 


Umfrevile is ſpoken of in this very ſcene as abſent ; the line | 


was therefore properly allotted to Bardolph, or perhaps might yer 
more properly be given to Travers, who is preſenr, and yet is made 
to ſay nothing on this very intereſting occaſion. STEEveENs, | 
5 You caft the event of war, &c.] Ihe fourteen lines from hence 
to Bardolph's next ſpeech, are not to be found in the firſt editions 
till that in folio of 1623. A very great number of other lines in 


this play are inſerted after the firſt edition in like manner, but of 


ſuch ſpirit and maſtery generally, that the inſertions are plainly 
by Shakſpeare himſelf. Pork. | 
To this note I have nothing to add, but that the editor ſpeaks 
of more editions than I believe him to have ſeen, there havin 
been but one edition yet diſcovered by me that preceeds the firſt 
folio, Joan$0N. NECN 
5 —— 72 the dole of blows ——] The dole of blows is the diftri- 


bution of blows, Dole originally fignified the portion of alms 


(conſiſting either of meat or money) that was given away at the 


door of a nobleman, See p. 323. STEEVENS. | 

8 You know, &c.] This declaration of Morton, correſponds with 
Worceſter's idea of the inſurrection when he firſt ſuggeſted it to 
Hotſpur, See p. 303. HEN LEV. F 

9 You were advia'd his fleſh was capable——) i. e. you tne ; 
for ſuch was the ancient ſignification of this word, So, in The Tavo 
Gentlemen of Verona : \ | | | 
; „How ſhall I doat on her with more advice 
1, e. on further knowlede, See vol. 1. p. 176. MaLone. 


T hough 
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Though ſtrongly apprehended, could reſtrain 
The ſtiff-borne action: What hath then befallen, 
Or what hath this bold enterprize brought forth, 
More than that being which was like to be? 
Bard. We all, that are engaged to this loſs, 
Knew that we ventur'd on ſuch dangerous ſeas, 
That, if we wrought out life, twas ten to one: 
And yet we ventur d, for the gain propos d 
Choak'd the reſpect of likely peril fear'd; 
And, ſince we are o'erſet, venture again. 
Come, we will all put forth; body, and goods. 
Mori. 1 than time: And, my moſt noble 
| lor 
I hear for certain, and do ſpeak the truth. 
The gentle archbiſhop of York is up, 
With well-appointed powers; he is a man, 
Who with a double ſurety binds his followers, 
My lord your ſon had only but the corps, 
But ſhadows, and the ſhews of men, to fight : 
For that ſame word, rebellion, did divide 
The action of their bodies from their ſouls; 
And they did fight with queafineſs, conſtrain'd, 
As men drink potions ; that their weapons oniy 
Seem'd on our fide, but, for their ſpirits and ſouls, 
This word rebellion, it had froze them up, 
As fiſh are in a pond: But now the biſhop 
Turns inſurrection to religion: 
Suppos'd ſincere and holy in his thoughts, 
He's follow'd both with body and with mind; 
And doth enlarge his riſing with the blood 
Of fair king Richard, ſcrap'd from Pomfret ſtones: 
Derives from heaven his quarrel, and his cauſe; 
Tells them, he doth beſtride a bleeding land, 
Galping 


1 The gentle, &c.] Theſe one-and-twenty lines were added ſince 
the firſt edition. Jounson. 
2 Telli them, he doth beftride a bleeding land,] That is, ande 


over bis country to defend her as ſhe * bleeding on the 
| Ground 
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Gaſping for life under great Bolingbroke ; 

And more, and leſs, do flock to follow him. 
North. I knew of this before; but, to ſpeak truth, 

This preſent grief had wip'd: it from my mind. 

Go in with me; and counſel every man | 

The apteſt way for ſafety, and revenge: 

Get poſts, and letters, and make friends with ſpeed; 

Never ſo few, and never yet more need. | Exeunt. 


SC E N E II. 
A' fireet in London. 


Euter Sir John Falltaf, with. his page bearing his ſtrord 
aud buckler. | 


Fal. Sirrah, you giant ! * what ſays the doctor to 
my. water ? 


Page: 


ground. So Falſtaff before ſays to the prince, JF thou ſee me 
down, Hal, and beſtride me, ſo ; it is an Mice of friendſhip. 
| OHNSON, 

3 And more, and leſs,—]' More and 1/5 means . aud 44%. 

: 2 OTEEVENS. 

4 hh ſays the gofter to my water ?] The method of in- 
veſtigating-diſeaſes by the inſpection of urine only, was once ſo 
much the faſhion, that Linacre, the founder of the College of 
Phyſicians, formed a ſtatute to reſtrain apothecaries from carrying 
the avater of their patients to a doctor, and afterwards giving me- 
dicines in conſequence of the opinions they received concerning 
it, This ſtatute was, ſoon after, followed by another, which 
forbade the doctors: themſelves to pronounce on any diſorder from 
ſuch an uncertain diagnoſtic. | | L250 

John Day, the author of a comedy called Law Tricks, or Who, 
<vould have thought it ? 1608, deſcribes an apothecary thus: 

2 his houſe is ſet round with patients twice or thrice a 
day, and bccauſe they'll be ſure not to want drink, every one. 
brings his own euer in an urinal with him. ““ 428 

Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scorgſul Lady: 

* T'II make her cry ſo much, that the phyſician, 
If ſhe fall fick upon it, ſhall, want are 
4 "To find the cauſe b; ; 
Y t 
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Page. He ſaid, fir, the water itſelf was à good 
healthy water: but, for the party that owed it, he 
might have more diſeaſes than he knew for. 

Fal. Men of all forts take a pride to gird * at me: 
The brain of this fooliſh-compounded clay, man, is 
not able to invent any thing that tends to laughter, 
more than 1 invent, or' is invented on me: I am not 
only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe that wit is in other 
men. I do here walk before thee, like a ſow, that 
hath overwhelmedall her litter but one. If the prince 
put thee into my ſervice for any other reaſon than to ſet 
me off, why then I have no judgement. Thou whor- 
ſon * mandrake, thou art fitter to be worn in my cap, 
than to wait at my heels, 5T was never mann'd with 


an 


It will ſcarcely be believed hereafter, that in the years 1775 and 
1776, a German, who had been a ſervant in a public riding- ſchool, 
(om which he was diſcharged for inſufficiency) revived this ex- 
ploded practice of <vater ca//iing. After he had amply increaſed 
the bills of mortality, and been publicly hung up to the ridicule 
of thoſe who had too much ſenſe to conſult him, as a monument of 
the folly of his patients, he retired with a princely fortune; and 
perhaps is now indulging a hearty laugh at the expence of Engliſh 
credulity. STEEVENS. | 55 = 
$5 — — fo gird at me: 
5644. STEEVENS, 

» mandrake, J Mandreke is a root ſuppoſed to have 
the ſhape of a man; it is now counterfeited with the root of briony, 

| | Jouxsox. 


] That is, [ never before had an 


J i. e. to gibe, See vol, iii. p. 


7 Tavas never mann d. 
agate for my man. JOHNSON. le” 
I was never mann d with an agate till nanu: ] Alluding to 
the little figures cut in agates, and other hard ſtones, for ſeals: 
and therefore he ſays, I will ſet you neither in gold nor filver. The 
Oxford editor alters this to aglct, a tag to the points then in uſe 
(a word indeed which our author uſes to expreſs the ſame thought): 
but aglets, though they were ſometimes of gold or filver, were 
never et in thoſe metals. WarBuRTON. _ 

It appears from a paſſage in Beaumont and Fletcher's Coxcom, 
that it was uſual for juſtices of peace either to wear an agatein a 
ring, or as an appendage to their gold chain: Ee 

Thou wilt ſpit as formally, and ſhew thy agate and 
hatch'd chain, as well as the beſt of them | * 
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an agate till now: but I will neither ſet you in gold 
nor filver, but in vile apparel, and ſend you back again 
to your maſter, for a jewel; the juvenal, the prince 
your maſter, whoſe chin is not yet fledg'd. I will 
ſooner have a beard grow in the palm of my hand, 
than he ſhall get one on his cheek ; yet he will not 
ſtick to ſay, his face is a face-roval, Heaven may 
finiſh it when he will, it is not a hair amiſs yet: he 


never carn N out of it; and yet he will be crow- 
ing, as if he had writ man ever ſince his father was a 
batchelor. He may keep his own grace, but he is 
almoſt out of mine, I can aſſure him, —— What ſaid 
maſter Dombledon * about the ſattin for my ſhort 
cloak, and flops ? 

| Page, 


The ſame alluſion is employed on the ſame accafion in the [Ze of 
Gulls, 1633: | 
Grace, you Agate! haſt not forgot that yet 2” _ 
The virtues of the agate were anciently ſuppoſed to protect the 
wearer ſrom any misfortune, So, in Greene's Mamill:a, 1593 
the man that hath the ſtone agatles about him, is ſurely de- 
fenced againſt adverſity,” STEEY txs, | 

5 ——the ja venal, &c.] This term, which has already oc- 
curred in The Mid/ummer Night's Dream, and Love's Labour's Loft, 
is uſed in many places by Chaucer, and always ſignifies a young 
man. STEEVENS, 
9 he may keep it flill as @ face-royal——] That is, a face 
exempt from the touch of vulgar hands. So, a flag-royal is not to 
be hunted, a mine-royal is not to be dug, Joungon, 


royal, he pcet ſeems to mean that a barber can no more earn 

lix-pence by his face-royal, than by the face ſtamped on the coin 

called a royal; the one requiring as little ſhaving as the other, 
STEEVENS, 

1 — Dombledon=———] Thus the folio, The quarto 1600 

reads—Dommelton, This name ſeems to have been a made one, 


have written—Double-done, from his making the ſame charge 


it is worth, 


Vor, V. 7 11 I have 


may keep it ſtill as a face- royal, for a barber ſhall _ 


_ this quibbling allufion is to the Engliſh real, rial, or 


and deligned to afford ſome apparent meaning. The author might 


twice in his books, or charging twice as much Be a commodity as 


j 
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Page. He ſaid, ſir, you ſhould procure him bettex 
aflurance than Bardolph : he would not take his bon 4 


and yours; he lik'd not the ſecurity. 


Ful. Let him be damn'd like a glutton ! may his 
tongue be hotter!—Awhoreſon Achitophel! araſcally 
yea-farſooth knave! to bear a gentieman in hand, 


and then ſtand upon ſecurity !——Thewhoreſon ſmooth- 


pates do now wear nothing but high ſhoes, and 
bunches of keys at their girdles; and * if a man is tho- 


rough with them in honeſt taking up, then they muſt 


ſtand upon—ſecurity. I had as lief chey would put 
ratſbane in my mouth, as offer to ſtop it with ſecurity, 
I look'd he ſhould have ſent me two and twenty yards 
of ſattin, as J am a true knight, and he ſends me ſe- 
curity. Well, he may ſleep in ſecurity ; for he hath 
the horn of abundance, and: the lightneſs of his wife 

| ſhines 


I have lately obſerved that Dumbleton 1s the name of a town in 
Glouceſterſhire. The reading of the folio is therefore probabl 
the true one. STEEVENS. | | 

> Let him be damn'd like the glatton ! may his tongue be hotter !] 
An allufion to the fate of the rich man who had fared ſump. 
tuouſly every day, when he requeſted a drop of water to cool hit 
tongue being tormented with the flames, HenLEY. 

3 to bear in hand, ——] Is, to keep in expectation, See 
vol. iv. p. 552» Jouns0N, *' : 


* 


4a man is thorough with them in honeft taking up, —] 


That is, if 4 man by taking up goods is in their debt. To be 


thorough ſeems to be the ſame with the preſent phraſe to be ia with 


2 tradeſman. Joanson. | 


So, in Ben Jonfon's Every Man out of his Humour : 
I will, cake up, and bring myſelf into credit.”* + 
So again, in Northward Hoc, by Decker and Webſter, 1607 ? 

„ They will Tate up, I warrant you, where they may be truſted.” 
Again, in the ſame piece: ** Sattin gowns mult be talen up. 
Again, in Love Reflored, one of Ben Jonſon's maſques ; ** A 
pretty fine ſpeech was taten up o th* poet too, which if he never 
be paid for now, 'tis no matter.” STEEVENS» 
bY the lightneſs of his wife ſhines through it, and yet cannot 
be fee, though he have his own lanthorn to light him. — _ joke 

Je n | 1 
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ſhines through it : and yet cannot he ſee, though 
he have his own lanthorn to light him.——Where's 


Bardolph? 5 

Page. He's gone into Smithfield to buy your wor- 
ſhip a horſe. | 

Fal. I bought him in Paul's, and he'll buy me a 
horſe in Smithfield : if I could get me but a wife in 
the ſtews, I were mann'd, hors'd, and wiy'd. 
1 Enter 


ſeems evidently to have been taken from that of Plautus : Q 
ambulas tu, qui Vulcanum in cornu concluſum geris*”” Amph, act i. 
ſcene 1, and much improved. We need not doubt that a joke was 
here intended by Plautus; for the proverbial term of horns for 
cuckoldom, is very ancient, as appears by Artemidorvs, who ſays : - 
IIęces rely auta ri yu o0v Topr:U0t, ai T3 Atyojpueror, xiexTE hury 
rroloro, 2 GUT we anion. Ort 1b01. lib. 11. Cap. 12. And he copied 
from thoſe before him. WAR BUR TrONW. 
The ſame thought occurs in the Tavo Maids of Moreclacke, 
1609 : 
Wh” ——your Wrongs 
«© Shine through the Horn, as candles in the eve 
„ To light out others,” STEEVENS. | 

] bought him in Paulis, At that time the reſort of idle 
people, cheats, and knights of the poſt. WarzurTon, 
In an old Collection of Proverbs, I find the following: 
« Who goes to Weſtminſter for a wife, to Str. Pazr!*s for a man, 
znd to Smithfield for a horſe, may meet with a whore, a knave 
and a jade.“ | 

In a pamphlet by Dr. Lodge, called Vi“, Miſeric, and the 
IWorld”s Madneſſe, 1596, the devil is deſcribed thus | FOR 

„In Powls hee walketh like a gallant courtier, where if he 
meet ſome rich chuffes worth the gulling, at every word he 
ſpeaketh, he makes a mouſe an elephant, and telleth them of 
wonders, done in Spaine by his anceſtore, &c. &c.“ | 

I ſhould not have troubled the reader with this quotation, but 
that it in ſome meaſure familiarizes the character of Piſtol, which 
(from other paſſages in the ſame pamphlet) appears to have been 
no uncommon one in the time of Shakſpeare. Dr. Lodge con- 
cludes his deſcription thus : -— “ His courage is boaſting, his 
learning ignorance, his ability weakneſs, and his end beggary.” 
Again, in Ram- Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611: 

ger thee a gray cloak and hat, 


1 1 2 & And 
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Enter the Lord Chief Fuftice, * and Servants, 


Page. Sir, here comes the nobleman that commits 
ted the prince for ſtriking him about Bardolph, 

Fal. Wait cloſe, I will not ſee him. 

Ch. Juſt. What's he that goes there? 

Serv. Falſtaff, an't pleaſe your lordſhip. 

Ch, Juſt. He that was in queſtion for the robbery ? 

Serv. He, my lord ; but he hath fince done good 
ſervice at Shrewſbury ; and, as I hear, is now going 
with ſome charge to the lord John of Lancaſter, 

Ch. Juſt. What, to York? Call him back again, 

Serv, Sir John Falſtaff ! 

Fal. Boy, tell him, I am deaf. 

Page. You muſt ſpeak louder, my maſter is deaf. 

Ch. Fuft. J am ſure, he is, to the hearing of any 
thing good. Go, pluck him by the elbow ; I muſt 
ſpeak with him. | 

Serv. Sir John, 


„% And walk in Paul's among thy caſhier'd mates 
« As melancholy as the beſt.“ 

J learn from a paſſage in Greene's Di/putation between a He 
Coneycatcher and a She Coneycatcher, 1592, that St. Paul's was a 
privileged place, ſo that go debtor could be arreited within its 
precincts. | 

So, in The Fearful and Lamentable Effedds of Two dangerous 
Comets, &c. no date; by Naſhe, in ridicule of Gabriel Harvey: 
„ HPaule's church is in wonderful perill thys yeare without the 

help of our conſcionable brethren, for that day it hath not eyther 

broker, maifterleſs ſerving-man, or pennileſſe companion, in the 
middle of it, the uſurers of London have ſworne to beſtow a 
newe ſteeple upon it.” STEEVENS, 

In The Choice of Change, 1598, 4to, it is ſaid, ** a man muſt 
not make choyce of three thinges in three places. Of a wife in 
Weſtminiter ; of a ſervant in Paule*s; of a horſe in Smithfield, 
Leaſt he chuſe a queane, a knave, or a jade. See alſo, Mory- 
ſon's Itinerary, Part ili. p. 5 3. 1617. Eviros. 

if Juſlice -] This judge was fir William Gaſcoigne, 
: Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench. He died December 17, 1413, 
i and was buried in Harwood church in Yorkſhire, His effigy, in 

judicial robes, is on his monument, STEEVvENs. © © 
| ee eee Fal. 


i 
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Fal. What! a young knave, and beg! Is there 
not wars? is there not employment? Doth not the 
king lack ſubjects ? do not the rebels want ſoldiers? 
Though it be a ſhame to be on any fide but one, it is 
worſe thame to beg than to be on the worſt fide, were 
it worſe than the name of rebellion can tell how to 
make it. * 

Serv. You miſtake me, fir. 

Fal. Why, fir, did I ſay you were an honeſt man? 
ſetting my knighthood and my ſoldierſhip afide, I 
had lied in my throat if I had ſaid fo. 

Serv. I pray you, fir, then ſet your knighthood 
and your ſoldierſhip aſide; and give me leave to tell! 
you, you lie in your throat, if you ſay I am any other 
than any honeſt man. . 

Fal. I give thee leave to tell me ſo! I lay aſide 
that which grows to me! If thou get'ſt any leave of 
me, hang me; if thou tak'ſt leave, thou wert better 
be hang d: You hunt-counter, hence! avaunt! 
Serv. Sir, my lord would ſpeak with you. 

Ch. Fuft. Sir John Falſtaff a word with you. 

Fal. My good lord !—God give your lordſhip good 
time of day. I am glad to ſee your lordſhip abroad: 
I heard ſay, your lordſhip was fick : I hope, your 


4 Bunt-counter, J That is, blunderer. He does 
not, I think, allude to any relation between the judye's ſervant 
and the counter-priſon, Johxsox. 5 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation may be ſupported by the following 
paſſage in Ben Jonſon's Tale of a Tub: 
« Do you mean to make a hare 
Of me, to hunt counter thus, and make theſe doubles, 
And you mean no ſuch thing as you fend about ?” 
Again, in Hamlet: 5 
O, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs.” STeevens. 
The author of THE Remax Es, ſuppoſes hunt counter to mean, 
baſe tyke, or avorthleſs clog. There can be, ſays he, no reaſon 
why Falſtaff ſhould call the ſervant a blunderer, but he ſeems 
very anxious to prove him a raſcal. After all he adds, it is not 
impoſſible the word may be found to ſignify a catchpole or bams- 
bailiſ. He was probably the Judge's % af. Eviros: 


Ii 3 | lordſhip 
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lordſhip goes abroad by advice. Your lordſhip, 
though not clean paſt your youth, hath yet ſome 

» ſmack of age in you, ſome reliſh of the ſaltneſs of 
time; and I moſt humbly beſeech your lordſhip, to 
have a reverend care of your health. 

Ch. 7uft. Sir John, I ſent for you before your ex- 
pedition to Shrewſbury. | 

Fal. If it pleaſe your lordſhip, I hear, his majeſty 
is return'd with ſome diſcomfort from Wales, 

Ch. Juſt. I talk not of his majeſty :—=You would 
not come when I ſent for you. | 

Fal. And I hear moreover, his highneſs is fallen 
into this ſame whoreſon apoplexy. | 

Ch. Fuſt. Well, heaven mend him! I pray, let 
me ſpeak with you. 

Fal. This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of le- 
thargy, an't pleaſe your lordſhip ; a kind of fleeping 
in the blood, a whoreſon tingling. 

Ch, Fuft. What tell you me of it? be it as it is. 

Fal. It hath its original from much grief; from 
ſtudy, and perturbation of the brain: Thaveread the 
cauſe of his effects in Galen; it is a kind of deafneſs. 

Ch. Fuft. I think, you are fallen into the diſeaſe; 
for you hear not what I ſay to you. 

Ful. Very well, my lord, very. well: rather an't 
pleaſe you, it is the diſeaſe of not liſtening, the ma- 


lady of not marking, that I am troubled withal. 
Cb. 


_— 2 —— — — — * — 
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Fal. Pery «vell, my lord, wery well. —] In the quarto edition, 
printed in 1600, this ſpeech ſtands thus : | | 
| Old. Very well, my lord, very well : —— 
I had not obſerved this, when I wrote my. note to The Fir Part 
of Henry IV. concerning the tradition of Falſtaff's character hav- 
ing been firſt called Oldcaſtle. This almoſt amounts to a ſelf- 
evident proof of the thing being ſo: and that the play being 
priated from the ſtage manuſcript, Oldcaſtle had been all along 
alte red into Falſtaff, except in this ſingle place by an overſight; of 
which the printers not being aware, continued theſe initial traces 


Lam 


of the original name. THEOBALD. 
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Ch. Fuft. To puniſh you by the heels, would amend 
the attention of your ears; and I care not, if 1 do be- 
come your phyſician; Bede 

Fal. J am as poor as Job, my lord; but not fo pa- 
tient: your lordſhip may miniſter the potion of im- 

riſonment to me, in reſpect of poverty; but how I 

ſhould be your patient to follow your preſcriptions, 
the wiſe may make ſome dram of a ſeruple, or, in- 
deed, a ſcruple itſelf; | 

Ch. Fuft. I ſent for you, when there were matters 
againſt you for your life, to come ſpeak with me, 


I am unconvinced by Mr. Theobald's remark Old. might 
have been the beginning of ſome actor's name. Thus we have 
Kempe and Comvley, inſtead of Dogberry and Verges, in the 4to edit. 
of Much Ado, &c. 1600. | Me 

Names utterly unconnected with the perſonz dramatis of Shak- 
ſpeare, are ſometimes introduced as entering on the ſtage, Thus; 
in The Second Part of K. Henry IV. edit. 1600: *© Enter th? 
Archbiſhop, Thomas Mowbray, (Earle Marſhall) the Lord Haſt- 
ings, Fauconbridge, and Bardolfe.“ Sig. B 4.—Again: Eater 
the Prince, Poynes, Sir John Ruſſell, with others.” Sig. C 3.— 
Again, in K. Henry V. 1600: Enter Burbon, Conſtable, Orle+ 
ance, Gebon.“ Sig. D 2. 

Old might have been inſerted by a miſtake of the ſame kind 
or indeed through the lazineſs of compoſitors, who. occaſionally 
permit the letters that form ſuch names as frequently occur, to 
remain together, when the reſt of the page is diſtributed, Thus 
it ſometimes will happen that one name is ſubſtituted for another. 
This obſervation will be well underſtood by thoſe who have been 
engaged in long attendance on a printing-houſe ; and thoſe to 
whom my remark appears obſcure, need not to lament their ig- 
norance, as this kind of knowledge is uſually purchaſed at the 
expence of much time, patience, and diſappointment; 

| STEEVENS, 

It ſhould, however, be remembered, that there is no player in 
the liſt prefixed to the firſt tolio, whoſe name begins with this ſyl- 
lable ; and the part of Falſtaff, we may be ſure, was not performs 
ed by an obſcure actor. See this matter differently accounted 
for, ante p. 178. MALOxE. | 4 | 

It ſhould be remembered likewiſe, that the firſt folio profeſſes 
only to give the names of the principal performers in our author's 
plays, The names of many ſubordinate ones muſt therefore have 

een omitteq ; and actors, as at preſent, we may ſuppoſe to havg 
been often changing from one play-houte to another, STEBVENS, 


114 Fel. 
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Fal. As I was then adviſed by my learned counſel 
in the laws of this land- ſervice, did not come. 

Ch. Fuft, Well, the truth is, fir John, you live | in 
great infamy. . 

Fal. He that bucktes him in my belt, cannot live 
in leſs. | 

Ch; Fuſt. Your means are very emer, and your 
waſte great. 

Fal. I would it were otherwiſe ; I would my means 
were greater, and my waiſt flenderer. 

Ch. Fujt. You have mil-led the youthful prince, 

Fal. The young prince hath miſ-led me: Iam the 
fellow with the great belly, and“ he my dog. 
Cb. Fuft, Well, I am loth to gall as new-heal'd 
wound ; your day $ ſervice at Shrewſbury hath a little 


gilded over your night's exploit on Gads-hill : you 


may thank the unquiet time for your quiet &er-poſt- 
ing that action. 


Tul. My lord? 

Ch, Full, But fince all is well, keep it ſo 5 wake 
not a ſlee ping wolf. 

Fal. To wake a wolf, is as bad as to mel 2 
fox. 

Ch. Juſt. What! you are as a candf?e, the better 
part burnt out. | 

Fal. A waſſel candle, my lord; all tallow : but 
if I did ſay of wax, my growth would approve the 
truth. 


Cb. Fuft. There is not a white hair on your face, 
but ſhould have his effect of gravity. 


le my dog.] 1 do not underſtand this joke. Dogs 
lead the blind, but 2 does a dog lead the fat? Jou so. 


If the Fellows great Belly prevented him from /eeing his way, 
he would want a avg, as well as a end man. Farmer. 


7 4 waſſel candle, &.] A waſſel candle is a large candle light- 
ed up at a feaſt. There is a poor quibble upon the word var, 
which ſignifies incxeaſe as well as the matter of the honey- comb- 


JouxsoN. 


F. al, 
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Fal. His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. 


Ch. Fuft. * You follow the young pringe up and 
down, like his ill angel. 

Fal. Not ſo, my lord; your ill angel is light; but, 
I hope, he that looks upon me, will take me with- 
out weighing 3; and yet, in ſome reſpects, I grant, I 
cannot go, ? I cannot tell: Virtue is of ſo little 
regard in theſe coſter-monger times, that true valour 
is turn'd bear-herd : Pregnancy is made a tapſter, 
and hath his quick wit waſted in giving reckonings: 
all the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice 
of this age ſhapes them, are not worth a gooſeberry. 
You, that are old, confider not the capacities of us that 


Jou follow the young prince up ani down, like his ill angel.] 
What a precious collator has Mr, Pope approved himſelf in this 
paſſage ! Beſides, if this were the true reading, Falſtaff could 
not have made the witty and humorous evaſion he has done in 
bis reply. 1 have reſtored the reading of the oldeſt quarto, 
The Lord Chief Juſtice calls Falſtaff the princes 2 angel or ge- 
nius: which Falſtaff turns off by ſaying, an il! angel (meaning 
the coin called an angel) is light; bur, ſurely, it cannot be 
ſaid that he wants weight: erge- the inference is obvious. 
Now money may be called 2d, or bad; but it is never called 
evil, with a "js to its being under weight. This Mr, Pope 
will facetioufly call reſtoring loſt puns : but if the author wrote 
a pun, and it happens to be loſt in an editor's indolence, I 
ſhall, in ſpite of bis grimace, venture at bringing it back to, 
light, TaHEOBALD., 

As light as a clipt angel,” is a compariſon frequently uſed in 
the old comedies. Again, in Ram Ally or Merry Tricks, 1611: 

Ihe law ſpeaks profit does it not /@— _ 
„ Faith, ſome bad Angels haunt us now and then.” 
| / STEEVENS« 

I cannot tell. ] I cannot be taken in a reckoning ; I cannot 
paſs current. JonNsOx. | 

in theſe cofter-monger times, —] In theſe times when 
the prevalence of trade has produced that meanueſs that rates the 
merit of every thing by money. Jon xsOx. | 

A cofter-monger is a coftard-monger, a dealer in apples called by 
that name, becauſe they are ſhaped like a Hard, i. e. man's heads 
See vol. ii. p. 433, 430. STEEVENS. | 

* Pregnancy, &c.] Pregnancy is rdadinehs, See vol. i. p. 6. 
vol. iv. p. 193, 235. STEEVENS. 
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are young; you meaſure the heat of our livers with 
the bitterneſs of your galls: and we that are in the 
vaward of our youth, I muſt confeſs, are wags too; 
Ch. Fuſt. Do you ſet down your name in the ſcrow! 
of youth, that are written down old with all the cha! 
racters of age? Have younotamoiſteye? a dry hand? 
a yellow cheek? a white beard ? a decreaſing leg? an 
increaſing belly? Is not your voice broken? your wind 
ſhort? your chin double? your wit fingle? and every 
part about you blaſted with antiquity ? *and will you 
et call yourſelf young? Fie, fie, fie, fir John! 
Fal. My lord, I was born about three of the clock 
in the afternoon, with a white head, and ſomethings a 
round belly. For my voice, I have loſt it with hal- 
lowing and finging of anthems, To approve my 
youth. further, I will not: the truth is, I am only 
old in judgment and underſtanding ; and he that will 
caper with me for a thouſand marks, let him lend me 
the money, and have at him. For the box o'the ear 
that the prince gave you,—he gave it like a rude 
prince, and you took it like a ſenſible lord. I have 
check'd him for it; and the young lion repents ; 
marry, not in aſhes and ſack- cloth; but in new filk, 
and old ſack. | 


3 your wit fingle? ] We call a man lingle-witted, who 
attains but one ſpecies of knowledge. This ſenſe TI know not how 
to apply to Falſtaff, and rather think that the Chief Juſtice hints 
at a calamity always incident to a grey-hair'd wit, whoſe misfor- 
tune is, that his merriment is unfaſmonable. His alluſions are to 
forgotten facts; his illuſtrations are drawn from notions obſcured. 
by time; his «v4 is therefore gle, ſuch as none has any part in 
but himſelf. JoansoN. 

I believe all that Shakſpeare meant was, that he had more fat 
than vir ; that though his body was bloated by intemperance to 
twice its original ſize, yet his wit was not increaſed in proportion 
to it. STEEVENS. 1 

4 —antiquity?] To uſe the word autiquity for old age is not 
peculiar to Shakſpeare, Sq in Tavo Tragedies in one, &c. 1601 ; 

For falſe illuſion of the magiſtrates . 
„ With borrow'd ſhapes of falſe antiguity.“ STEEVEN S. 


4 Ch $ 
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Ch. Fuft. Well, heaven ſend the prince a better 


companion! 

Fal. Heaven ſend the companion a better prince! 
I cannot rid my hands of him. TS 

Ch. Juſt. Well, the king hath ſever'd you and 
prince Harry: TI hear, you are going with lord John 
of Lancaſter, againſt the archbiſhop, and the earl of 
Northumberland. 

Fal. Yea; I thank your pretty ſweet wit for it. 
But look you pray, all you that kiſs my lady peace at 
home, that our armies join not in a hot day ; for, by 
the lord, I take but two ſhirts out. with me, and I 
mean not to ſweat extraordinarily : if it be a hot day, 
an I brandiſhany thing but my bottle I would Imight 
never ſpit white again. There is not a dangerous 
action can peep out his head, but I am thruſt upon 
it: Well, I cannot laſt ever: But it was always 
yetthe trick of our Engliſh nation, if they have a good 
thing, to make it too common. If you will needs 
ſay I am an old man, you ſhould give me reit, I 
would to God, my name were not ſo terrible to the 
enemy as it is. T were better to be eaten to death 
with a ruſt, than to be ſcour'd to nothing with per- 
petual motion. 

Ch. Juſt. Well, be honeſt, be honeſt; And heaven 
bleſs your expedition! 


5 would I might never ſpit white again.] i. e. May I 
never have my ſtomach inflamed again with liquor; for, re /þit 
«hte is the conſequence of inward heat. 

So in Mother Bombie, a comedy, 1594. | 

„They have ſod their wivers in ſack theſe forty years;, that 
makes them /þit white broth as they do.“ Again, in the Virgin 
Martyr, by Maſhnger : | 

„Il could not have /þit white for want of drink.” 
| OTEEVENS, 

6 But it was always, &c.] This ſpeech in the folio concludes at 
I cannot laſt ever, All the reſt is reſtored from the quarto. A 
clear proof of the ſuperior value of thoſe editions, when compared 
with the publication of the players: STEEVINs. 
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Fal. Will your lordſhip Jend me a thouſand pound, 
to furniſh me forth ? | 
Ch. Faſt. Not a penny, not a penny; “ you are too 
impatient to bear croſſes. Fare you well: Commend 
me to my couſin Weſtmoreland. [ Exit, 
Fal. It 1 do, fillip me with * a thfee-man beetle. 
A man can no more ſeparate age and covetouſneſs, 


7 yon are too intbatient to hear croſſes.) I believe a quib- 
ble was here intended. Falſtaff has juſt aſked his lordſhip to lend 
him a thouſand pound, and he tells him in return, that he ts not 
to be entruſted with money. A cr0/5 is a coin ſo called, becauſe 
ſtamped with a croſs. See vol. ii. p. 410. vol. iii. p. 312. 

| _ STEEveNs., 

8 If I do, fillip me auith a three-man beetle.) A diverſion is 
common with boys in Warwickſhire and the adjuining counties, on 
finding a toad, to lay a board about two or three feet long, at 
right angles, over a | 
ſtick about two or 
three inches diame- 
ter, as per ſketch, = 


* 
— 


——— 
- . —— 


Then, placing the 
toad at A, the other IN ONT - 
end is ſtruck by a bat or large ſtick, which throws the creature 
forty or fifty feet perpendicular from the earth, and its return in 
general kills it. This is called Filliping the Toad. A three-man 
beetle is an implement uſed for driving piles; it is made of a log 
of wood about eighteen or twenty inches diameter, and fourteen 
| or fifteen inches thick, 
with one ſhort, and two 
long handles, as per 

; ſketch. A man to cach 
== ot the long handles ma- 
D „ — nagcs the fall of the 
: ; ED OS beetle, and a third man 

by the ſhort handle aſliſis in raiſing it to ſtrike the blow. Such an 


4 — — 


implement was, without doubt, very ſuitable for #liping ſo cor- 


pulent a being as Falſtaff, Jon xsox. 
a three-man beetle.—] A beetle weilded by three ou. 
1 OPEs 
So, in A World of Wonders, A Maſs of Murthers, A Covie of 
Cofonages, &c. 1595+ Sig. F. whilſt Arthur Hall was 
weighing the plate, Builock goes into the kitehin and fetcheth a 
heavie, waſhing e, wherewith he comming behinde Hall, ſtrake 
» Eoprros, 


than 
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than he can part young limbs and lechery ; but the 
out galls the one, and the pox pinches the other; and 

{0 both the degrees prevent 9 my curſes.—Boy !— 

Page. Sir ? | 

Tal. What money is in my purſe ? 

Page. Seven groats and two-pence, 


of the purſe: borrowing only lingers and lingers it 
out, but the diſeaſe is incurable. Go bear this letter 
to my lord of Lancaſter; this to the prince; this tothe 
carl of Weſtmoreland; and this to old miſtreſs Urſula, 
whom I have weekly ſworn to marry fince I perceiv'd 
the firſt white hair on my chin: About it; you know 
where to find me. | Exit Page.] A pox of this gout! 
or, a gout of this pox! for the one, or the other, plays 
the rogue with my great toe. It is no matter, it Ido 
halt; 1 have the wars for my colour, and my penfion 
ſhall ſeem the more reaſonable : A good wit will 
make uſe of any thing; I will turn diſeaſes to com- 
modity *. LINES [ Ear. 


SCENE III. 


The archbiſhop of York's palace. 


Enter the archbiſhop of York, lord Haſlings, Thomas 
Mowbray {earl marſhal) and lord Bardolph. 


York, Thus have you heard our cauſe, and know 
our means; 

And, my moſt noble friends, J pray you all, 

Speak plainly your opinions of our hopes :— 

And firſt, lord marſha}, what ſay you to it? 


watches.” STEEVENS. 


50. PTREVENS. 


Fal. 1 can get no remedy againſt this conſumption | 


prevent my curſes,] To prevent, means in this place to 
anticipate. So in the P/alms—** Mine eyes prevent the night 


I — — 0 commodity. ] i. ©, Profit, telt interef. See vol. V. p · 
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Motob. I well allow the occafion of our arms ; 
But gladly would be better ſatisfied, ' 
How, in our means, we ſhould advance ourſelyes - 


' To look with forehead bold and big enough 


Upon the power and puiſſance of the king; 

Haft. Our preſent muſters grow upon the file 
To five and twenty thouſand men of choice; 
And our ſupplies live largely in the hope 
Of great Northumberland, whoſe boſom burns 
With an incenſed fire of injuries. 

Bard. 1 queſtion then, lord Haſtings, ſtandeth 

thus z,— 
Whether our preſent five and twenty thouſand 
May hold up head without Northumberland, 

Ilaſt. With him, we may. ES 

Bard. Ay, marry, there's the point; 

But it without him we be thought too feeble, 
My judgment is, we ſhould not“ ſtep too far 
Till we had his affiſtance by the hand: 

For, in a theme ſo bloody-fac'd as this, 
Conjecture, expectation, and ſurmiſe 

Of aids uncertain, ſhould not be admitted. 

York. Tis very true, lord Bardolph ; for, indeed, 
It was young Hotſpur's caſe at Shrewſbury. 1 

Bald. It was, my lord; who lin'd himſelf with 

hope, | 
Eating the air on promiſe of ſupply, 
Flattering himſelf with project of a power 
Much ſmaller * than the ſmalleſt of his thoughts: 
And ſo, with great imagination, 
Proper to madmen, led his powers to death, 
And, winking, leap'd into deſtruction. 

Haſt. But, by your leave, it never yet did hurt, 
To lay down likelihoods, and forms of hope. 


v4 fleþ too far] The four following lines were added in 


the ſecond eduion, Jo xs. | 


3 Much ſmaller} i, e, which turned out to be much ſmaller. 
Mus6RAvE. 


Bar. 
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Bard. * Ves, in this preſent quality of war, 
jadeed of inſtant action: A cauſe on foot 
Lives ſo in hope, as in an early ſpring 
We ſee the appearing buds; which, to prove fruit, 


4 Yes, if this preſent quality of wwar, | 
Indeed the inſtant a&ion :] Theſe firſt twenty lines were firſt 
inſerted in the folio of 1623. | 
The firſt clauſe of this paſſage is evidently corrupted. All the 
folio editions and Mr. Rowe's concur in the ſame reading, which 
Mr. Pape altered thus: | 
| Yes, if this preſent quality of var 
Impede the inflant act. | 
This has been filently followed by Mr. Theobald, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, and Dr. 'Warburton ; but the corruption is certainly 
deeper; for in the preſent reading Bardolph makes the incon- 
venience of hope to be that it may cauſe delay, when indeed the 
whole tenor of his argument is to recommend delay to the reſt 
that are too forward. I know not what to propoſe, and am 
afraid that ſomething is omitted, and that the injury is irreme- 
diable, Yet, perhaps, the alteration requiſite is no more than 
this; | 
Yes, in this preſent quality of war, 
Indeed of inflant attion. | "Bis 
It never, ſays Haſtings, did harm to lay down Iikelihoods of hope. 
Yes, fay Bardolph, it has done harm in this preſent quality ' of 
«var, in a ſtate of things ſuch as is now before us, of war, indeed 
of inJant action. This is obſcure, but Mr, Pope's reading is ſtill 
leſs reaſonable, JonunsoN. | | 
[ have adopted Dr, Johnſon's emendation, though I think we 
might read: | | 
—if this preſent quality of war 
Impel the in/lant action. | 
Haſtings ſays, it never yet did hurt to lay down likelihoods and 
forms of hope. Yes, ſays Bardolph, it has in every caſe like ours, 
where an army inferior in number, and waiting for ſupplies, has, 
without that reinforcement, impell d, or haſtily brought on, an 
immediate action. STEEVENS, | | 
If we may be allowed to read—in/lanc'd, the text may mean 
Ves, it has done harm in every caſe like ours; indeed it did 
harm in young Hotſpur's caſe at Shrewſbury, which the archbi- 


ſhop of York has juſt ;»F#anced or given as an example. ToLLET. 


This paſſage is altwed on all hands to be corrupt, but a ſlight 
aiteration will, T apprehend, reſtore the true reading, 
Yes, if this preſent quality of war, 
Zuduc'd the inſtant action. HENLEY. 


Hope 
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Hope gives not ſo much warrant as deſpair, 
That froſts will bite them. When we mean to build 
We firſt ſurvey the plot, then draw the model; * 
And when we ſee the figure of the houſe, 
Then muſt we rate the coſt of the erection: 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices ; or, at leaſt, 5 defiſt | 
To build at all? Much more, in this great work, 
(Which is, almoſt, to pluck a kingdom dawn, 
And ſet another up) ſhould we ſurvey 
The plot of fituation, and the model; 
Conſent upon a fure foundation ; 
ueſtion ſurveyors; know our own eſtate, 
How able ſuch a work to undergo, 
To weigh againſt his oppoſite ; or elſe, 
We fortify in paper, and in figures, 
Uſing the names of men inſtead of men; 
Like one, that draws the model of a houſe 
Beyond his power to build it; who, half through, 
Gives o'cr, and leaves his part- created coſt 
A naked ſubject to the weeping clouds, 
And waſte for churlith winter's tyranny. 
Hat. Grant, that our hopes (yet likely af fair birth) 
Should be ſtill- born, and that we now poſſeſs'd 
The very utmoſt man of expeQation ; 
I think, we are a body ſtrong enough, 
Even as we are, to equal with the 00 
Bard, What! is the king but five and twenty 
__ thouſand? ON | 
Haſt. To us, no more; nay, not ſo much, lord, 
Bardolph. 3 
For his diviſions, as the times do brawl, 
Are in three heads: one power againſt the French*, 


5 —et leaß, ] Perhaps we ſhould read a? laſt. STeevzns. 
one fower againſt the French,] During this rebellion of 
Northumberland and the Archbiſhop, a French army of twelve 
thouſand men landed at Milford Haven in Wales, for the aid of 


Owen Gicndower, See Holinſhed, p. 531, STEEVENS» And 


* 
- 
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And one againſt Glendower ; perforce, a third 

Muſt take up us: So is the unfirn king 

lu three divided; and his coffers ſound 

With hollow poverty and emptineſs. : 

York. That he ſhould: draw his. ſeveral ſtrengths 

together, | — 

And come againſt us in full puiſſance,; 

Need not be dreaded. | 

Hafti 7 If he ſhould do ſo, | 78 

He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and Welſh 

Baying him at the heels: never fear that. g 
Bard. Who, is it like, ſhould lead his forces hither! 

Haſt. The duke of Lancaſter, and Weſtmoreland + 

Againſt the Welſh, himſelf, and Harry Monmouth: 

But who is ſubſtitured *gainſt the French, ; 

I have no certain notice. | 

York, Let us on; | 

And publiſh the occaſion of our arme. 

The commonwealth is fick of their own choice, 

Their over-greedy love hath ſurfeited: 

An habitation giddy and unſure 

Hath he; that builderh on the vulgar heart. 

O thou fond many! with what loud applauſe 

Didſt thou beat heaven with bleffing Bolingbroke, 

Before he was what thou would'ſt have him be? 

And being now trimm'd in thine own defires, 

Thou, beaſtly feeder, art ſo full of him; 


7 If be ſhould do ſo,}, This paſſige is read in the firſt edition 
taus: I he ſhould do fo, French and Welſh he leaves his back un- 
arm'd, they baying him at the heels, newer fear that. Theſe lines, 
which were evidently, printed from an interlined copy not un- 
derſtood, are properly regulated in the next edition, and are 
here only mentioned to ſhtw what errors may be ſuſpected to 
remain, JOHNSON. | 8 | | 
Let us on, &c.] This excellent ſptech of York was one of 
the paſſages added by Shakſpeare after his firſt edition. Por B. 

5 Aid being now trimm'd up in thine own defires,)] Up, which 
is not in the original copy, was unneceſſarily added by the 
editor of the ſecond folios Malone: | TE TINO 


Vol. V. RR 1! That 


* 


That thou provok'ſt thyſelf to caſt him up. 


Are now become enamour'd on his grave : 


Euter Hoſteſs; Phang, and his boy, with her; and 
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So, ſo, thou common dog, didſt thou diſgorge 
Thy glutton boſom of the royal Richard ; 

And now thou would'ſt eat thy dead vomit up, 
And howl'ſt to find it. What truſt is in theſe times; 
They that, when Richard liv'd, would have him die, 


Thou, that threw'ſt duſt upon his goodly head, 
When through proud London he came ſighing on 
After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, 
Cry'ſt now, O earth, give us that king again, 
Aud take thou this! O thoughts of men accurſt ! 
Paſt, and to come, ſeem belt; things preſent, worſt. 
Mowb. Shall we go draw our numbers, and ſet on? 
Haſt. We are time's ſubjects, and time bids be gone. 
[ Exeunt, 


* 
Mid. —_—_ —— — * * Wy" _ 


ACT: 46k. 
A flreet in London. 


Snare following. 


oft, Maſter Phang, have you enter'd the action? 
Phang, It is enter'd. 
Hoft. Where is your yeoman? Is it a luſty yeoman ? 

will a' ſtand to't ? | e 

Phang. Sirrah, where's Snare? 
Hoft. O lord, ay; good maſter Snare. 
Snare. Here, here. | | 
Phang. Snare, we muſt arreſt fir John Falſtaff; 
Het. Ay, good maſter Snare; I have enter'd him 

and Al]. 

Snare. 
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| Care. It may chance coſt ſome of us our lives; for 
he will ſtab. = | 5 
Hoſt. Alas the day ! take heed of him; he ſtabb'd 
me in mine own houſe, and that moſt beaſtly : he 
cares not what miſchief he doth, if his weapon be 
out: he will foin like any devil; he will ſpare nei- 
ther woman, man, nor child. . 
Phang. If I can cloſe with him, I care not for his 
thruſt. 
Hoſt, No, nor I neither; I'll be at your elbow. 
Phang. An ] but fiſt him once; an he come but 
within my vice 3— | 
He. Jam undone by his going; I warrant you; 
he's an infinitivething upon my ſcore: Good maſter 
Phang, hold him ſure; - good maſter Snare, let him 
not ſcape. He comes continuantly to Pye- corner, (ſav- 
ing your manhoods) to buy a ſaddle; and he's indited 
to dinner to the * lubbar's head in Lumbart-ſtreet, 
to maſter Smooth's the filkman : I pray ye, ſince my 
exion is enter'd, and my caſe ſo openly known to the 
world, let him be brought in to his anſwer, A hun- 
dred mark is a long loan for a poor lone woman? to 


bear; 


de come but within my vict; ] Vite or graſp; a me- 
taphor taken from a ſmith's vice: there is another reading in the 
old edition, view, which I think not ſo good. Pork. 

The #/ is vulgarly called the vice in the Weſt of England. 

| | Hence. 

2 =—[ubbar*s-head——}] This is, I ſuppoſe, a colloquial cor- 
ruption of the Libbard's head. Jou xs. 1 5 

A hundred mark is a long one J A long one? a long 
what? It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, how familiar it is with 
our poet tb play the chimes upon words ſimilar in ſound, and 
differing in fignification ; and therefore I make no queſtion but 
he wrote : 

A hundred mark is a long lone for a poor lone <woman to bear: 
i, e. 109 mark is a good round ſum for a poor widow to venture 
on truſt, THEOBALD« | | : 

+ ——a poor lone woman] A lont woman is a deſolate, un+ 
friended woman. So in Maurice Kyffin's Tranſlation of Terence's 
Audria, 1588: © Moreover this Glyceric is a lone Woman ;" 

ad ' % ward $64.5. 5 * tum 
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me, do me, do me your offices. 
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bear: and I have borne, and borne, and borne ; and 
have been fub'd off, and fub'd off, from this day to 
that day, that it is a ſhame to be thought on. There 
is no honeſty in ſuch dealing; unleſs a woman ſhould 

e made an aſs, and a beaſt, to bear every knave's 
wrong. 


Enter bir Fob Falſtaff, Bardolþh, and the Page. 


Yonder he comes; and that arrant s malmſey-noſc 
knave, Bardolph, with him. Do your offices, do 
your offices, maſter Phang, and maſter Snate do 


Fal. How now! who's mare's dead? what's the 
matter ? | 
Phang. Sir John, I arreſt you at the ſuit of mil- 
treſs Quickly. 
Fal. Away, varlets Draw, Bardolph; cut me off 
the villain's head; throw the quean in the kennel. 
Hit. Throw me in the kennel? I'll throw thee in 
the kennel. - Wilt thou? wilt thou? thou baſtardly 
rogue Murder, murder! O thou © honey-ſuckle 
villain! wilt thou kill God's officers, and the king's? 
O thou honey-ſeed rogue! thou art a honey-ſeed ; 


7 a man-queller, and a woman-queller, 
Fal. 


—* tum hc /o/a eſt mulier.” In the firſt part of X. Henry IV. 
Mrs, Quickly had a huſband alive. She is now a widow. 
| | STEEVENS. 
$ ——— malmſcy-noſe———] That is, red noſe, from the effect 
of malmſey wine. Jon xs. * 
In the old ſong of Sir Simom the King, the burthen of each ſtanza 
is this: | | 
« Says old Sir Simon the king, 
«© Says old Sir Simon the king, 
« With his ale-dropt hoſe, : 
4% And his 8 : 
Sing hey ding, ding a ding.” Percy. __ 
„ honey:ſuckle villain !——honey-Jeed rogue .] The land- 
lady's corruption of hemicidal and homicide. THEOBALD. 
2 4 Nau-gacller.— ] Wicliff, in his Tran/lation Ml 
the 
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Tul. Keep them off, Bardolph. | 

Phang. A reſcue ! a reſcue ! 

Hoſt. Good people, bring a reſcue or two. Thou 
wo't, wo't thou? thqu wo't, wo't thou ? do, do, thou 
rogue! do, thou hemp-ſeed | f 5 

Fal. Away, you ſcullion! you rampallian ! you 
fuſtilarian ? * Viltickle your cataſtrophe *, N 


Enter the Chief Fuſtice, attended. 


C. Fuft, What's the matter? keep the peace here, 


ho ! | | 
Hoſt. Good my lord, be good to me! I beſeech 


you, ſtand to me ! 


the New Teflament, uſes this word for carnifex, Mark vi. 2. 
« Herod ſent a man-gueller, and cammanded his head to be 
« brought.” STEEVEns. | | 
8 T hou <vo't, 2v0't thou ? &c. ] The firſt folio reads, I 
think, leſs properly, thou vilt not? thou wilt not? Jounson. 
9 Fal, Aævay, you ſcullion!—] This ſpeech is given to the Page 
in all the editians to the folio of 1664. It is more proper for 
Falſtaff, but that the boy mult not ſtand quite filent and uſeleſs 
on the ſtage, Jouxsox. 
| —rampallian !--fuftilarian /-—-] The firſt of theſe terms 
of abuſe may be derived from ramper, Fr. to be low in the world. 
The other from fu//is, a club ; i. e. a perſon whoſe weapon of 
defence is a cudgel, not being entitled to wear a ſword, = 
The following paſſage however, in A new Trick to cheat the Dewil, 
1639, ſeems to point out another derivation of Rampallian : 
« And bold Rampallian like, ſwear and drink drunk.” 
It. may therefore mean .a ramping riatous ſtrumpet. Thus in 
Greene's Ghoſt haunting Coneycatchers, “ Here was Wilee Be- 
grily rightly acted, and an aged rampalion put beſide her ſchoole- 


tricks,” STEEVENS. 6 

- Pl] tickle your cataflrophe.] This expreſſion occurs fe- 
veral times in the Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1626 ; ** Bankes 
your ale is a Philiſtine, foxe zhart there fine ith* tale out; you 
are a rogue to charge us with mugs ith” rereward, a plague o 
— wind, O it tickles our cataſtrophe,” | 

gain: | 

“ to ſeduce my blind cuſtomers, I tickle bis cataftrophe 

for this,” STEEvENSs, I 
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gilt only on ſuch parts of it as are emboſs'd, On the books of the 


coz SECOND PART'OP 
Ch. Fuft. How now, fir John? what are you brawl. 
e WE Here? 7-7 255 
Doth this become your place, your time, and buſineſs? 
You ſhould have been well on your way to Vork. — 
Stand from him, fellow ; Wherefore hang'ſt thou on 
PO him ? 5 
Hut. O my moſt worſhipful lord, an't pleaſe your 
grace, I am a poor widow of Eaſt-cheap, and he iz 
arreſted at my ſuit. | 
Cb. Fuſt. For what ſum ? 
Hoſt. It is more than for ſome, my lord; it is for 
all, all I have; he hath eaten me out of houſe and 
home; he. hath put all my ſubſtance into that fat 
belly of his :—but I will have ſome of it out again, 
or 1'11 ride thee o'nights, like the mare. 
Fal. I think, I am as like to ride the mare“, if [ 
have any vantage of ground to get up. fy” 
Ch. Juſt. How comes this, fir John? Fie ! what 
man of good temper would endure this tempeſt of 
exclamation ? Are younot aſham'd, toenforce a poor 
widow to ſo rough a courſe to come by her own? 
Fal. What is the groſs ſum that I owe thee? 
Hoſt, Marry, if thou wert an honeſt man, thyſelf, 
and the money too. Thou didit ſwear to me upon 
a parcel - gilt goblet, fitting in myDolphin-chamber, 
ET x ITS at 


7 id ibe Mare, ] The Hoſteſs had threatened to ride 
Falſtaff like the Incubus or Night-Mare ; but his alluſion, (if it be 
not a wanton one) is to the Gallows, which was ludierouſly called 
the Timber, or two-!:gg*d Mare. So, in Like will to like, quoth the 
Devil to the Collier, 1587. The Vice is talking of Tyhurz : 
0 © This piece of land whereto you inheritors are, 
„Is called the land of the /4vo-legg'd Mare. 
In this piece of ground there is a Mare indeed, 
3 Which is the quickeſt Mare in England for ſpeed. 
in: — 
. I will help to bridle the #vo-legged Mare 
And both you for to ride need not to ſpare. 
8 | | \STAEVENS. 
ga parcel-gilt goblet, —-) A parcel-gilt goblet is a goblet 


Stationer's 
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at the round table, by a ſea- coal fire, on Wedneſday, 
in Whitſun-week, when the prince broke thy head 
for likening his father to a ſinging- man of Windſor; 
thou didſt {wear to me then, as I was waſhing thy 
wound, to marry me, and make me my lady thy wife. 
Canſt thou deny it? Did not goodwite Keech *, the 
butcher's wife, come in then, and call me goſſip 
Quickly? coming in to borrow a meſs of vinegar; 
telling us, ſne had a good diſh of prawns; whereby thou 
didſt defire to eat ſome; whereby I told thee, they 


Stationers company, among their plate 1560, is the following 
entry, „Item, nine ſpoynes of filver, whereof vii gylte and u 
parcellagylte.“ I he ſame records contain fitty inſtances to the ſame 
purpoſe : of theſe ſpoons the ſaiut or other ornament on the handle 
was only part gilt. | | 
So, in B. Jonſon's Alchemiſt : 
* — — or changing 
„His ere gi to maſſy gold.” 
The ſame expreſſion occurs in many other old plays. 
So, in Humour out of Breath, a comedy, by John Day, 1608: 
«© She's parcel poet, parcel fidler already, and they com- 
© monly fing three parts in one.“ 
Again, in Heywood's Silver Age, 1613; 
I am little better than a parcel-gilt bawd,” 
Again, in A Chriſtian turn'd Turk, 1612; 
6+ You parcel bawd, all uſher, anſwer me.“ 62 
Holinſhed, deſcribing the arrangement of Wolſey's plate, ſays 
—* and in the council-chamber was all White, and parcel-gilt 
plate.” STEEVENS. , | 
4 for likening his father to a finging-man———] Such is the 
reading of the firſt edition ; all the reſt bave for liteuing him to 4 
ſinging man. The original edition is right; the prince might al- 
low familiarities with himſelf, and yet very properly break the 
knight's head when he ridiculed his father. Jon NsoN. 
5 -200dwife Keech, the butcher's wife] A Keech is the fat 
of an ox rolled up by the butcher into a round lump, STEEvens. 
2 meſs of vinegar ;] So, in Mucedorus : a | 
I tell you all the es are on the table already, 
There wants not ſo much as a me/5 of muſtard.” 
Again, in an ancient interlude publiſhed by Rae; no title or 


ies 


«© Ye mary ſometyme in a meſſe of verge. 
A meſs ſeems to have been the common term for a ſmall propor- 
tion of any thing belonging to the kirchen. STEEVENS, 


Kk 4 | | were 
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were ill for a green wound? And didſt thou not, 


when ſhe was gone down ſtairs, deſire me to be no 


more ſo familiarity with ſuch poor people; ſaying, 
that ere long they ſhould call me madam? And didſt 


thou not kiſs me, and bid me fetch the thirty ſhil- 


lings? I put thee now to thy book-oath ; deny it, if 


thou canſt, 
Fal. My lord, this is a poor mad ſoul ; and ſhe 


ſays, up and down the town, that her eldeſt ſonis like 


you: ſhe hath been in good caſe, and, the truth is, 
overty hath diſtracted her, But for theſe fooliſh 
officers, I beſeech you, I may haye redreſs againſt 
hem. s 
f Ch, Fuſt. Sir John, fir John, I am well acquainted 
with your manner of wrenching the true cauſe the 
falſe way. It is not a confident brow, nor the throng 
of words that come with ſuch more than impudent 
ſawcineſs from you, can thruſt me from a level confi- 
deration ; I know you have practis'd upon the eaſy- 
yielding ſpirit of this woman, and made her ſerve 
your uſes both in purſe and perſon. 
Hoſt. Yes, in troth, my lord. | 
Ch. Juſt. Pr'ythee, peace: Pay her the debt you 
owe her, and unpay the villainy you have done her; 
the one you may do with ſterling money, and the 
other with current repentance. 
Fal. My lord, I will not undergo * this ſneap with- 
| Out 


bs. 


7 know you have prefiſed—) In the fixſt quarto it is read 
thus You have, as it appears to me, gractiſed pon the eaſy yielding 
ſpirit of this woman, and made her ſerve your uſes both in purſe 
and perſon, Without this, the following exhortation of the chi.t 


_ Juſtice is Jeſs proper. Ibnxsox. 


oy 2 


— , ſneap-—— A Yorkſhire word for rebule. 
| Porz. 
Sneap fignifies to check; as children eaſily ſreaped ; herbs and 
runs 54 A with cold weather. See Ray's Collection. 
Again, in Brome's Antipodes, 1628: 
| Do you ſueap me too, my lord? FR 
— Again: 
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out reply. You call honourable boldneſs, impudent 

gawvcineſs: if a man will make curt'ſy, and ſay nothing, 

- - 5 virtuous: No, my lord, my humble duty remem- 

red, I will not be your ſuitor ; Ifay to you, | do de- 

ire deliverance from theſe officers, being upon haſty 

employment in the king's affairs. 3 : 
Ch. Fr. You ſpeak qs having power to do wrong: 

but » anſwer in the effect of your reputation, and 1a- 

tisy the poor Woman. | 


Fal. Come, hither, hoſteſs. [7 aking ber gfide. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Ch, Juſt. Now, maſter Gower ; What news? 
Gower. The king, my lord, and Henry prince of 
Wales | 

Are near at hand : the reſt the paper tells, 
Fal. As JI am a gentleman, | 
Hoft. Nay, you 1aid ſo before. 
Fal. As I am a gentleman ; 
words of it. a ; 
Hoft. By this heavenly ground TI tread on, I muſt 
be fain to pawn both my plate, and the tapeſtry of 
my dining-chambers, 
Fal. Glaſſes, glaſſes, is the only drinking: and for 
thy walls, —a pretty flight drollery, or the ſtory of the 
prodigal, or the German hunting in water-work, is 

| worth 


Come, no moro 


Again : | 
No need to come hither to be ſacap'd.”? 
Again: 
„ even as now I was not 
© When you /zcap'd me, my lord,” STtzeve 
2 er in th. effect f your een] That is, 
anſwer in a manner ſuitable to your character. Joynsox. 
German hunting in water-work, ] i. e. In water colours, 
WaRrBURTON. 
So, in Holinſhed, p. 819: „ The king for himſelf had a 
houſe of timber, &c. and for his other lodgings he had great and 
geodlie tents of blew xvater<vor4 garniſhed with yellow and white.“ 


It 
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worth a thouſand of * theſe bed-hangings, and theſe 
fly-bitten tapeſtries. Let it be ten pound, if thoy 
canſt. Come, if it were not for thy humours, there 
is not a better wench in England. Go, waſhthy face, 
and draw thy action: Come, thou muſt not be in 
this humour with me; do'ſt not know me ? Come, 
come, I know thou waſt ſet on to this. 

Hoft. Pray thee, fir John, let it be but twenty no- 
bles; Iam loth to pawn my plate, in good earneſt, la. 

Fal. Let it alone; I'll make other ſhift: you'll 
be a fool ſtill. 

Hoft. Well, you ſhall have it, though I pawn my 
gown. I hope, you'll come to ſupper: Yow'll pay 


me all together ? | 
Fal. Will I live ?—Go, with her, with her; hook 


on, hook on. 3 [ To the officers, 
Hoſt. Will you have Dall Tear-ſheet meet you at 
ſupper ? 


Fal, No more words; let's have her. | 

[ Exeunt Heſfteſs, Bardolph, Officers, &c, 
Ch. Juſt. 1 have heard better news. EI 
Fal. What's the news, my good lord? 


It appears from the ſame Chronicle, p. 840, that theſe painted 
cloths were brought from Holland. The German hunting was 
therefore a ſubject very likely to be adopted by the artiſts of that 
country. STEEVENS, | 

The German hunting, is, I ſuppoſe, hunting the «vild Joar. 
Shakſpeare in another place ſpeaks of a full acorn'd boar, 4 
German one.” FARMER. 

* ——— theſe bed-hangings,—) We ſhould read dead-hangings, 
i. e. faded. WARBURTON. | 

I think the preſent reading may well ſtand, He recommends 
painred canvas inſtead ef rapeſtry, which he calls bed-hangings, 
in cofftempt, as fitter to make curtains than to hang walls. | 

Jonxsox. 

3 [To the officers. | I rather ſuſpect that the words hook on, 
hook on, are add-effed to Bardolph, and mean, go you with 
her, hang upon her, and keep her in the ſame humour. In 
this ſenſe the expreſſion is uſed in The Guardian, by Mal- 
ſenger : | 
. % Host on, follow him harpics.” STzevans. 


Ch. Jul. 
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Ch. Juſt. Where lay the king laſt night? 

Gower. * At Baſingſtoke, my lord. 

Ful. IJ hope, my lord, all's well: What's the 

news, my lord? | 

Ch. Fuft. Come all his forces back ? 

Gow. No; fifteen hundred foot, five hundred horſe, 

Are march'd up to my lord of Lancaſter. 

Againſt Northumberland, and the archbiſhop. | 

Tul. Comes the king back from Wales, my noble 

lord ? 

Ch. Juſt. You ſhall have letters of me preſently : 

Come, go along with me, good maſter Gower. 

Fal. My lord! 3 23 

Ch. F:ft. What's the matter? CE 

Fal. Maſter Gower, ſhall 1 intreat you with me to 

dinner ? | | 

Gorver, I muſt wait upon my good lord here: I 

thank you, good fr John. | 
Ch. Jaſt. Sir John, you loiter here too long, being 

vou are to take ſoldiers up in counties as you go. 

Fal. Will you ſup with me, maſter Gower ? 

Ch. Juſt. What tooliſh maſter taught you theſe 

manners, fir John ? 25 

Fal. Maſter Gower, if they become me not, he was 

a fool that taught them me.--This is the right fencing 

grace, my lord ; tap for tap, and ſo part fair. 

Ch, Fuft. Now the Lord lighten thee ! thou art a 

great fool. [ Exeunt, 


N 


Continues in London. 
Enter prince Henry, and Poins. 
P, Henry. T ruſt me, I am exceeding weary, 


] The quarto reads, at Billing gate. The 
players ſet down the name of the place which was the moſt fami- 
lar to them. STEEVENS, | | 


At Baſing/loke 


Pains. 
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of the poet bimſelf. When the folio (as it often does) will fup- 


; , 
. 
0 p A 


Poins. Is it come to that? 1 had thought, weax;. 
neſs durſt not have attach'd one of fo high blood. 

H. Henry. Faith, it does me; though it diſcolours 
the complexion of my greatneſs to acknowledge it. 
Doth it not ſhew vilely in me, to deſire ſmall beer 
Poins. Why, a prince ſhould not be fo looſely ſtu. 
died, as to remember ſo weak a compoſition. 

P. Henrz. Belike then, my appetite was not princely 
got; for, in troth, Ido now remember the poor crea. 
ture, ſmall beer. But, indeed, theſe humble confider. 
ations make me out of love with my greatneſs. What 
a diſgrace is it to me, to remember thy name? or to 
know thy face to-morrow ? or to take note how 
many pair of filk ſtockings thou haſt ; viz. theſe, 
and thoſe that were the peach-colour'd ones? or to 
bear the inventory of thy ſhirts ; as, one for fuper- 
fiuity, and one other for uſe ?—but that, the tennis. 
court-keeper knows better than I ; for it is a low ebb 
of linen with thee, when thou keepeſt not racket 
there; as thou haſt not done a great while, becauſe 
the reſt of thy low-countries have made a ſhift to eat 
up thy holland: 5 and God knows, whether thoſe 

| that 


= Gad knows, &c.] This paſſage Mr. Pope reftored 
irom the firſt edition. I think it may as well be omitted. It is 
omitted in the firſt folio, and in all ſubſequent editions before 
Yr. Pope's, and was perhaps expunged by the author. The 
editors, unwilling to loſe any thing of Shakſpeare's, not only 
inſert what he has added, but recall what he has rejected. 
N Jouxsox. 

] have not met with poſitive evidence that Shakſpeare rejected 
any paſſages whatever. Such proof may indeed be 1nferred from 
thoſe of the quartos which were publiſhed in his life-time, and 
are declared (in their titles) to have been enla and correct- 
ed by his own hand. Theſe I would follow, in preference to 
the folio, and ſhould at all times be cautious of oppoſing its 
authority to that of the elder copies. Of the play in queſtion, 
there is no quarto extant but that in 1600, and therefore we are 
. to aſſert thut a ſingle paſſage was omitted by conſent 


port me in the omiſſion of a ſacred name, I am happy to m 
my 


— 
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that bawl out the ruins of thy linen, ſhall inherit his 
kingdom : but the midwives ſay, the children are 
not in the fault; whereupon the world increaſes, and 
xindreds are mightily ſtrengthen'd. | 

Poing. How ill it follows, after you have labour'd 
{9 hard, you ſhould talk fo idly? Tell me, how many 
good young princes would do ſo, their fathers be- 
ing ſo fick as yours at this time 1s ? | 

P. Henry. Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins ? | 

Poins. Yes; and let it be an excellent good thing. 

P. Henry. It ſhall ſerve among wits of no higher 
breeding than thine. 1 

Poins. Go to; I ſtand the puſh of your one thing 
that you will tell. | 

P. Henry. Why, I tell thee, —it is not meet that I 
ſhould be ſad, now my father is fick ; albeit I could 
tell to thee,—(as to one it pleaſes me; for fault of 2 
better, to call my friend) I could be fad, and fad in- 
deed too. 7 

Poins. Very hardly, upon ſuch a ſubject, 

P. Henry. By this hand, thou think'ſt me as far in 
the devil's book, as thou, and Falſtaff, for obduracy 
aud perſiſtency : Let the end try the man. But J 
tell thee, my heart bleeds inwardly, that my father 
is ſo ſick : and keeping ſuch vile company as thou 
art, hath in reaſon taken from me“ all oftentation 
of ſorro w. 

Poins. The reaſon? 1 

P. Henry. What would'ſt thou think of me, if I 
ſhould weep ? | 

Poins. I would think thee a moſt princely kypecrite. 


myſelf of the choice it offers ; but otherwiſe do not think I have 
a right to expunge what Shakſpeare ſhould ſeem to have written, 
on the bare authority of the player-cditors. I have therefore de- 
ſtored the paſſage in queſtion, to the text. STeevens. - 
— all oftentation of ſorrow.) Oſtentation is here nt 
boaſtful ſhew, but fimply ſhew. Merchant of enice : 
* ———one well ſtudied in a ſad often? 
* To pleaſe his grandame.“ Jotnxsox, 


P, Tears, | 
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P. Henry. It would be every man's' thought : and 
thou att a bleſſed fellow, to think as every man thinks, 
never a man's thought in the world keeps the road- 


way better than thine : every man would think me 


an hypocrite indeed. And what accites your moſt 
worſhipful thought, to think ſo ? 

Poins. Why, becauſe you have been 10 lewd, and 
ſo much engraffed to Falſtaff. 

P. Henry. And to thee. | | 

Poins. Nay, by this light, I am well ſpoken of, I 


can hear it with my own ears: the wortt that they 


can ſay of me is, that I ama ſecond brother, and that 


I am a proper fellow of my hands; and thoſe two 


things, I confefs, I cannot help. Look, look, here 
comes Bardolph. 

P. Henry. And the boy that I gave Falſtaff : he 
had him F4 rom me chriſtian ; and ſee, if the fat vil- 
lain have not trans form'd him ape. 


Euter Bardolph, and Page. 


Bard. Save your grace! 
P. Henry. And yours, moſt noble Bardolph ! * 
s Bard. | to the page]. Come, you virtuous aſs, you 


baſhful fool, mult you be bluſhing ? wherefore bluſh 


you now? What a maidenly man at arms are you be- 


7 proper fellow of my hands ;—] A tall or proper fel- 
low of his hands was a ſtout fighting man, Joansown. 

In this place, however, it means a good looking, well made per. 
ſonable man. Poins might certainly have helped his being 4 
tighting fellow. Remarks. 

s Poins. Come, you virtuous 4, &c.] Though all editions 


give this ſpeech to Poins, it ſeems evident, by the page's im- 
mediate reply, that it muſt be placed to Bardolph : for Bardolph 


had called to the boy from an ale-houſe, and, tis likely, made 
him half-drunk; and, the boy being aſhamed of it, it is natural 
for Bardolph, a bold AE fellow, to banter him on his auk - 
ward baſhfulneſs. Tu sonal b. 

Come you virtuous aſs.] Folio—pernicious aſs. Matrox. 


come; 
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come? Is it ſuch a matter, to get a pottle-pot's maid- 
enhead ? | oO 

Page. Hecall'd me even now, my lord, ꝰ through a 
red lattice, and I could diſcern no part of his tace 
from the window : at laſt, I ſpy'd his eyes ; and, me- 
thought, he had made two holes in the ale wife's new 
petticoat, and peep'd through, 

P. Henry. Hath not the boy profited ? 

Bard. Away, you whoreſon upright rabbet, away! 

Page. Away, you raſcally Althea's dream, away ! 

P. Henry. Inſtruct us, boy: What dream, boy? 

Page. Marry, may lord, Althea dream'd ſhe was 
deliver'd of a firebrand ; and therefore I call him her 
dream. . 

P. Henry. A crown's worth of good interpretation. 
—There it is, boy. [ Gives him money, 

Poins, O, that this good bloſſom could be kept from 
cankers;—Well, there is ſix-pence to preſerve thee. 

Bard. And you do not make him to be hang'd 
among you, the gallows ſhall have wrong. 

P. Henry. And how doth thy maſter, Bardolph ? 

Bard. Well, my good lord. He heard of your 
grace's coming to town ; there's a letter for you. 

P. Henry. Deliver'd with good reſpe&t.—And how 
doth * the martlemas your maſter ? 

Bard. In bodily health, fir ? 


9 through a red lattice,] See vol, i. p. 302. MaLone. 

1 —Althea dream'd, &c.] Shakſpeare is here miſtaken in his 
mythology, and has confounded Althea's firebrand with Hecuba's. 
The firebrand of Althea was real: but Hecuba, when ſhe was 
big with Paris dreamed that ſhe was delivered of a firebrand that 
conſumed the kingdom. Jouxsox. : 9 

i be martlemas, your maſier ?] That is, the autumn, 
or rather the latter ſpring, The old fellow with juvenile paſſions. 

JonnsoN. 

Marilemas is corrupted from Martinmas, the feaſt of St. Martin, 
the eleventh of November. The corruption is general in all the 
old plays. So, in The Pinner of Wakefield, 1 599: 

„A piece of beef hung up ſince Marilemas.” STEEVEwS. 


* 


Poing. 
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Poins. Marry, the immortal part needs a phyficiaq 
but that moves not him; though that be fick, it dies 
not. | | 
P. Henry. I do allow * this wen to be as familiat 
with me as my dog: and he holds his place; for, 
look you, how he writess | 


Poins reads. John Falſtaff, knight, Every may 


muſt know that, as oft as he has occafion to name 


himſelf, Even like thoſe that are kin to the King ; 
for they never prick their finger, but they ſay, Ther: 
is ſome of the King's blood ſpilt: How comes that? ſays 
he, that takes upon him not to conceive : * the anfwer 
is as ready as a borrowers cap; I am the Ring's poor 


couſin, firs 


P. Henry: Nay, they will be a-kin to us, or they 
will fetch it from Japhet. But to the letter t— 

Poins. Sir John Fal/taff, knight, to the jon of the king, 
neareſt his father, Harry prince of Wales; greeling.— Why, 
this is a certificate. | 

P. Henry. Peace! | 

Poins. 1zwil} imitate the honourable Roman in brevi. 


TY Joon 


% — this en-] This fwoln excreſcence of a man. 

| | Jonxsox. 
if the anſever is as ready as a borrow'd cap; ] But hoy 
is a borrow'd cap fo ready? Read @ borrewer's cap, and then 
there is ſome humour in it: for a man that goes to borrow money. 
1s of all others the moſt complaiſant ; his cap is always at hand. 

WarBURTON: 
Perhaps the old reading a Borrotued cap—might be right! 
Falſtaff's followers; when they ſtole any thing, called it a pur- 
chaſe. A borrowed cap might be a folen one; which is ſut- 
ficiently ready, being as Falſtaff ſays, zo be found or 22 Hedge. 

: ALONE. 
s P. Henry.) All the editors, except Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, have lett this letter in confuſion; making the prince read 
part, and Pcins part. I have followed his correction. 
EP Goon Jouns0N. . 
sI evill imitate the honourable Roman in bi H‘ -=] The old 
copy reads Romans, which Dr. Warburton very properly correct- 
ed, though he is wrong when he appropriates the character to 
* M. Brutus, 


o 


. 
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ty —ſure he means. brevity in breath; ſhort-wind- 
cd. I commend me to thee, I commend thee, and I leave 
thee. Be not too familiar with Poinis ; for he miſuſes thy 
avours ſo much, that he ſwears, thou art to marry his 
ter Nell. Repent at idle times as thou. may, and 2 
farewel. Thine, by yea and no, (which is as much as to 
ſay, as thou uſeft him) Jack Falſtaff, with my familiars; 
John, with my brothers ana ſiſters 3 and fir Fobn, with all 
Europe. | 

My ford, I will ſteep this letter in ſack, and make 
him eat it. 5 5 

P. Henry. That's to make him eat twenty of his 
words. But do you uſe me thus, Ned? muſt I marry 
vour ſiſter ? ; 3 | 

' Poins. May the wench have no worſe fortune! but 
I never ſaid ſo. | 

P. Hemy. Well, thus we play the fool with the 
time; and the ſpirits of the wile fit in the clouds, and 
mock us.—Is your maſter here in London? 

Bard. Les, my lord. 


M. Brutus, who affected great brevity of ſtyle. TI ſuppoſe by the 
/onourable Reman is intended Julius Cæſar, whoſe went, vidi, vici, 
{cems to be alluded to in the beginning of the letter. I commend 
me to thee, I commend thee, and I leave thee, The very words of 
Cæſar are afterwards quoted by Falſtaff, Revisat. 

7 That's to make him eat twenty of his words.] Why juſt twenty, 
when the letter contained above eight times twenty We ſhould 
icad plenty 3 and in this word the joke; as ſlender as it is, conſiſts. 

3 Wa zus ron. 

t is not ſurely uncommon to put a certain number for an un- 
certain one. Thus in the Tempe, Miranda talks of playing 
for a ſcore of kingdoms.” Bay, in X. Richard II. obſerves 
that „ each ſubſtance of a grief has twenty ſhadows,” In Julius 
Cæſar, Cæſar ſays that the flave's hand * did burn like wenty 
torches.” In K. Lear we meet with *© rwenty tally ducking obſer- 
vants.” and, not a noſe among tavexty.” 1 

Robert Green, the pamphleteer, indeed, obliged an apparitor to 
eat his citation, wax and all. In the play of Sir Jobn Oldcaftle the 
Sumner is compelled to do the like: and ſays on the occafion, 
A' eat my werd. Harpoole replies, I meane you ſhall 
eat more than yourown word, I'll make you eate all the words in 
proceſſe.“ STEEVENS. | 


Var. V. 3 P. Henry. 


_ — — 4 o 
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P. Henry. Where ſups he? doth the old boar feed 
in the old *frank ? 

Bard, At the old place, my lord; in Eaſt-cheap. 

P. Henry: What company? 

Page. Epheſians, my lord; of the old church. 

P. Henry. Sup any women with him? 

Page. None, my lord, but old miſtreſs Quickly, 
and miſtreſs Doll Tear-theet *. 

P. Henry. What pagan may that be? 

Page. A proper gentlewoman, fir,” and a kinſwo. 
man of my maſter's | 

P. Henry. Even ſuch kin, as the pariſh heifers are 
to the town bull. Shall we ſteal upon them, Ned, 
at ſupper ? | 

Poins: J am your ſhadow, my lord; I'll follow you. 

P. Henry. Sirrah, you boy, —and Bardolph ;—no 
word to your maſter, that I am yet come to town ; 
There's for your filence. 

Bard. T have no tongue, fir. 

Page. And for mine, fir, I will govera it. 


8 frank ?] Frank is ſty. Por x. 

9 Epheffans, &c.] Epheſian was a term in the cant of theſe 
times, ot which I know nor the preciſe notion: it was, perhaps, 
a toper. So, the hoſt in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 

& It is thine hoſt, thine Fpheffan calls. Jornsox. 

" Doll Tear-/hcet.] Shakſpeate might have taken the hint 
for this name from the following paſſage in the Playe of Robyn 
Hoolle, very proper to be played in Maye ga ves, bl. 1. no date: 

« She is a trul of truſt, to ſerve a frier at hisluſt, 
„A prycker, a prauncer a terer of ſhetes, &c.” 
; | OTEEVENS. 
* What pagan may that be ?] Pagan ſeems to have been a cant 


term, implying irregularity either of birth or manners. 


So, in The Captain, a comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
Three little children, one of them was mine; 
Upon my conſcience the other two were Pagans.” ' 
In the City Madam of Maſſinget it is uſed (as here) for a profii- 
tute: | 
W in all theſe places 
l're had my ſereral Pagazs billeted.“ ST EE VES. 


P . H enry. 
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p. Henry. Fare ye well; go. | Exeunt Bardolph and 
Page] —This Doll Tear-ſheet ſhould be ſome road. 
Poins. I warrant you, as common as the way be- 
teen ſaint Alban's and London. | 7h 
P. Henry, How might we ſee Falſtaff beſtow him- 
ſelf to- night in his true colours, and not ourſelves be 
ſeen ? | 145 
Poins. Put on two leather jerkins, and aprons, and 
wait upon him at his table as drawers. 7 
P. Henry. From a god to a bull u a heavy deſcen- 
fion ! it was Jove's caſe. From a prince to a pren- 
tice? a low transformation! that ſhall be mine: for, 
in every thing, the purpoſe muſt weigh with the folly, 
Follow me, Ned. { Execuntz 


$.C:£-N E itt; 
Warkworth Caſtle: 


Euter Northumberland, lady Northumberland, and lady 
P er cy 4 | 


North, I pray thee, loving wife, and gentle daugh- 


ter, 


+ Put on two leather jerkins=—] This was a plot very un- 
likely to ſucceed where the prince and the drawers were all 
known; but it produces merriment, which our author found 
more uſeful than probability. JounsoN. | 
4 —a heavy deſcenſion !] Other readings have it declen- 
ſoon. Mr. Pope choſe the firſt. On which Mr. Theobald ſays, 
Rut why not declenſion? are not the terms, properly ſynoni- 
„ mous?” If fo, might not Mr. Pope ſay, in his turn, then 
why not dgſtenſon? But it is not ſo ; and deſcenſion was preferred 
with judgment © for deſcenſſon ſignifies a voluntary going down; 
declenfion, a natural and neceſſary. Thus when we ſpeak of the 
ſun poetically, as a chariotrer, we ſhould ſay his de/cenſion : if 
phyſically, as a mere globle of light, his __— 


Deſcenſion is the reading of the firſt edition. | 
Mr. Upton propoſes that we ſhould read thus by tranſpoſition : 
From a god to a bull, a low transformation from a prince to 4 
prentice, a heavy declenſion This reading is elegant, and per- 
haps right, Jounson:; | | 
Lies Give 
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Give even way unto my rough affairs : 
Put not you on the viſage of the times, 
And be, like them,.to Percy troubleſome. 
L. North. I have given over, I will fpeak no more: 
Do what you will; your wiſdom be you guide. 
North. Alas, ee wife, my honour is at pawn; 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 
TL. Percy. Oh, yet, for heaven's ſake, go not to 
theſe wars! 
The time was, father, that you poke your word, 
When you were more endear'd to it than now; 
When your own Percy, when my heart's dear Harry, 
Threw many a northwart! look, to ſee his father 
Bring up his powers 5; but he did long in vain. 
Who then perſuaded you to ſtay at home? 
There were two honours loſt ; yours, and your ſon's. 
For yours, - may heavenly glory brighten i it ! 
For his,—it ſtuck upon him, as the ſun 7 
1 In the grey vault of heaven; and, by his light, 
= Did all the chivalry of England move 
1 Jo do brave acts; he was, indeed, the glaſs 


7 


1 
7 


abe uy heart's dear Harry —] The folio reads, 
ben my #&:art-dcar Harry —— MaLoxe. 
6 Threv many @ northward look, to fre his father 
Bring wp his powers; ] 


Statius, in the tenth book of his Thebard has the fame thought : 


x —truſtra de colle Lycz1 
* | % Anx1ia proſpectas, ſi quis per nubila Woge. | 
: % Aut ſonus, aut noſtro ſublatus ab agmine pulvis. a 
3 STEEVENS, 


7 7 be did long in vais. Theobald very eleganiy 
conjectures that the poet wrote 
-but be did look in vain, STEEVENS. 
7e ſun 
| tn the grey wault of heaven :] So, in one of our author * 
F ro his miſirels : : 
„ And. truly net the morning /uz of heaven , 
“ Better becomes the grey cheeks of the eaſt, &c. 


5 
| 
| 
; ( * f | : FF; STEEVENS- 
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Wherein the noble youth did dreſs themſelves, ; 
He had no legs, that practis'd not his gait : 

And ſpeaking thick, which nature made his blemith, 

Became the accents of the valiant; 

For thoſe that could ſpeak low, and tardily, 

Would turn their own perfection to abuſe, 

To ſeem like him: So that, in ſpeech, in gait, 

In diet, in affections of delight, 

In military rules, humours of blood, 

He was the mark and glaſs, copy and book, 

That faſhion'd others. And him,. O woadrous him! 

O miracle of men I him did you leave, 

(Second to none, unſeconded by you) 

To look upon the hideous god of war 

In diſadvantage ; to abide 2 a field, _ 

Where nothing but the ſound of Hot] pur's name 
Did ſeem defenſible: — ſo you left him: 

Never, O never, do his ghoſt the wrong, 

To hold your honour more preciſe and nice 

With others, than with him; let them alone; 

The marſhal, and the archbiſhop, are ſtrong : 

Had my ſweet Harry had but halt their numbers, 
To-day might I, hanging on Hotſpur's neck, 
Have talk'd of Monmouth's grave. 

North, Beſhrew your heart, 
Fair daughter! you do draw my ſpirits from me, 
With new lamenting ancient overſights. 


He had no legs, &c.] The twenty two, following lines are of 
thoſe added by INES. are after his firſt edition, Pope, 
He vas the mark 1 glaſs, copy and book, 
That faſhioned others. | SO, in our author's Rape of 8 


1394: 


„ For princes are the glaf5, the ſchool, the book, 
«© Where ſubjects“ eyes do learn, do read, do look.” 
MALoNE, 
Did ſcem defenſible:] Defenfible does not in this place mean 
capable of defence, but bearing firength, furniſhing the means of de- 
fence z the pathve for the active participle. MALONE, 


Liz ; Bur 
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But I muſt go, and meet with danger there; 
Or it will ſeek me in another place, 
And find me worſe provided. 
L. North, O, fly to Scotland, 
Till that the nobles, and the armed commons, 
Have of their puiſſance made a little taſte, 
E. nigh,” If they get ground and vantage of the 
ing, 1 k 
Then join you with them, like a rib of ſteel, 
To make ſtrength ſtronger ; but, for all our loves, 
Firſt let them try themſelves ; So did. your ſon; 
He was ſo ſuffer d; ſo came I a widow; 
And never ſhall have length of life enough, 
* To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and ſprout as high as heaven, 
For recordation to my noble huſband. | 
North. Come, come, go in with me: 'tis with my 
| mind, | 
As with the tide ſwell'd up-unto its height, 
That makes a ſtill-ſtand, running neither way. 
Fain would I go to meet the e 
But many thouſand reaſons hold me back : 
I will reſolve for Scotland; there am I, 
Till time and vantage crave my company. [ Exenn!, 


* To rain upon remembrance ] Alluding te the plant roſe- 
ary, ſo called, and uſed in funerals, | | 
Thus, in The Winter's Tale: 


For you there's r9/emary and rue, theſe keep 
„ Seeming and favour all the winter long: 
Grace and remembrance be unto you both, Sc.“ 
For as rue was called herb of grace, from its being uſed in exoreiſins: 
fo roſemary was called rememòrauce, from its being a cephalic, 
| | WARBURTON, 


SCENE 
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Se EN E IV. 
London. 


The boar's-head tavern in Eaſt- cheap. 


Enter two Dratwers, - 


1 Draw. What the devil haſt thou brought We z 
apple-Johns ? thou know'ſt fir Job cannot endure 
an apple-John *. 

2 Draz. Maſs, thou ſay'ſt true: The prince once 
ſet a diſh of apple-Johns before him, and told him, 
there were five more fir Johns: and, putting off his 
hat, ſaid, I wwill now take 1 leave of theſe fix dry, 
round, old, wither'd knights, It anger'd him to t 8 
heart; but he hath {uot that. 

1 Drato. Why then, cover, and ſet them down : And 
ſee if 155 can'ſt find outꝰ Sneak's noiſe; miſtreſs 


Tear- 


ar apple · John.] Soin e Ball by Chapman and Shirley, 


1639: 


6 thy man Apple: John, that looks 
© As he had . a ſennight in the ſtraw, 
“A ripening for the market.“ 
This apple will keep two years, but becomes very wrinkled ind 
ſhrivelled. It is called by the French, —Deux-ans. STEEVENS. 
eas noife ;} Sneak was a ſtreet minſtrel, and 
therefore the drawer goes out to liſten if he can hear him in the 
neighbourhood. Jon nov. | 
A noiſe of muſicians anciently fignified a concert or company of 
them. In the old play of Henry V. (not that of Shakſpeare) 
there is this paſſage: 
6c there came the young prince, and two or three more 
of his companionss and called for wine good ſtore, and then they 
ſent for a ae of muſitians, &c. | 
Falſtaff addreſſes them as a company in another ſcene of this 


pla 
95, again in The Blind Beggarof Alexandria, a comedy, print- 


ed 1598, the- 4 
O that we had a noi/t of muſicians, to play to this antick as 
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Tear - ſheet would fain hear ſome muſic. Diſpatch; 
The room where they ſupp'd, is too hot; they'll 
come in ſtraight. 

2 Draco. Sirrah, here will be the prince, and maſter 
Poins anon: and they will put on two of our jerkins, 
and aprons ; and fir John muſt not know of it : Bar- 
dolph hath brought word. 


i Draw. Then here will be old utis ; It will be 
an excellent ſtratagem. 


2 Draw. I'll fee if I can find out Sneak. Exit. 
Enter Hoſteſs and Doll Tearſheet. 


Hel. Sweet heart, methinks now you are in an ex- 


Heyruood, in his Iron Age, 1632, has ken two expreffions from 
theſe plays 'of Henry IV. and put them into the mouth of Therf. 
tes addreſſing himſelf to Achilles : 
++ Where's this great (bord and gell man of Greece? 
We ſhall have him in one of Szea#'s noiſe. 
And come peaking into the tents af the Greeks, 
With, —will you have any muſic, gentlemen? 
Among Ben Jonſon” s Leges conwivales, is 
Fiadſcen, niff accerſitur, non venito. 87 EEVENS. 
1 Diſpatch ; &c. ] This period is from the firſt W 
OPE, 
Bere wwill be old utis:—] Utis, an old word yet in 
vſe in ſome counties, ſignifying a merry feſtival, from the French 
buit, ofto, ab A. 8. Cahra, Ofave feſti alicyjus—— 3 
Ola, in this place, does not mean ancient, but was formerly a 
common augmentative in colloquial language. ol ons lignilis 
feſtivity in a great degree. 
So, in Lingua, 1607: | 
6 there's o/ moving among them,” . 
Again, in Decker's comedy, called, I/ chi, be mos 0 P lay 
the Dewil is in it: 
„We ſhould have old breaking of necks thene” 
Again, in Soliman and Perſeda : 
6 I ſhall have oll laughing.” be ts 
Again, in Arden of Feverſham, N | | 
1% Here will be o/@filching when-the r omen out of Paul's. ” 


» STEEVENS. 
767 Hob 1 


= 
, | | * cellent 
* 0 ” 
« 1 
. 


cellent good temperality : your pulſidge beats as ex- 
traordinarily as heart would deſire: and your colour, 


I warrant you, is as red as any roſe: But, i'faith, you 


have drank too much canaries; and that's a marvel- 


jous ſearching wine, and it perfumes the blood ere 


we can ſay, —What's this? How do you now? 
Dol. Better than I was. Hem. 


Hoſt. Why, that was well ſaid ; A good he rt's 


worth gold. Look, here comes fir John. 
Enter Falftaff. 


Fal.When-Arthur firſt in court. — Empty the jordan. — 
aud was a worthy bing: How now, miſtreſs Doll? 
[ Exit Drazver. 
Hoſt. 5 Sick of a calm: yea, good ſooth. 
Fal. So is all her ſect; if they be once in a calm, 
they are ſick; | 
| Dol. 


3 —your pulfidge brats, &c,] One would almoſt regard this 
ſpeech as a burleſque on the following paſſage in the interlude 
called the Repentance of Mary Magdelenc, 1 567. Infidelity ſays to 
Mary: 

7 Let me fele your poulſes miſtreſſe Mary, be you ſicke? 

« By my troth in as good tempre as any woman can be: 

« Your vaines are as full of blood, luſty and quicke, 

6 In better taking truly I did you never ſee.” STEEvEns. 
en Arthur firſt in court——] The entire ballad is publiſh- 
ed in the firſt volume of Dr. Percy's Reliques of ancient Engliſh 
Poctry. STEEVENS. | 
Sic Ma calm ;—] I ſuppoſe ſhe means to ſay of @ gualm. 

3 CES oh | STEEVE NS. 

© Jo is all her ſect; ] I know not why /e# is printed in all the 
copies: I believe /e.x is meant. loNSOx. EA 

Set is, I believe, right, Falſtaff means all of her profeſſion. 
In Mother Bombie, a comedy, 1 594, the word is frequently uſed :_ 

Sil. I am none of that t . 8 as 

Can. Thy loving /e# is an ancient ſect, and an honour- 

A | | ola et ge 

Since the foregoing quotations were given, I have found /e# ſo 
often printed for ſex in the old plays, that I ſuppoſe theſe words 
were anciently ſynonymous. Thus, in Marſton's 7n/atzate Coun - 
4% 1631: . our /e of fame and chaſtity “. 
7 Again, 
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Dol. You muddy raſcal, is that all the comfort 


you give me? 
Ful. You make fat raſcals, miſtreſs Doll. 


Dol. I make them! gluttony and diſeaſes make 


them; I make them not. 

Fal. If the cook help to make the gluttony, vou 
help to make the diſeaſes, Doll: we catch of you, 
Doll, we catch of you; grant that, my poor virtue, 


rant that. 
Doll. Ay, marry; our chains, and our jewels. 


Fal. s Your brooches, pearls, and owches — for to 
ſerve bravely, is to come halting off, you know: To 
| come 


Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Valentinian: 
4 Modeſly was made 
«© When ſhe was firſt intended: when ſhe bluſhes 
It is the holieſt thing to look upon, 
© The pureſt temple ot her feet, that ever 
| & Made nature a bleſt founder.” 
Again, in Whetſtone's Arbour of Vertue, 157 
*+ Who, for that theſe barons ſo wrought a 2 to her /e. 
„Their fooliſn, raſh, and judgment falſe, ſhe 9 did detect. 
See vol. iv. p. 357. STEEVERT, 
7 You make fat rafcals, J Falſtaff alludes to a phraſe of the 
foreſt, Lean deer are called ra/cal deer. He tells her ſhe calls 
him wrong, being Fat he cannot be a raſcal, Jourson, | 
So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Pell: 
The heavy hart, the blowing buck, the rafcal, and 
the pricket.” 
Again, in The Tao angry Women of Abington, 1599: 
„ What take you?: Deer. — Vou'll ne'er ſtrike ſes, ? 
Again, in Quarles's Virgin Widow, 1656: 

«& ————and have known a raſcal from a fat deer.“ STE EVENS. 
Tour brooches, pearls, aud owches ;3z=] Brooches were chains 
of gold that women wore formerly about their necks, Oxvche; 
were boſſes of gold ſet with diamonds. Pope. 

believe Falſtaff gives theſe ſplendid names as we give that of 
carbuncle, to ſomething very different from gems and ornaments: 
but the paſſage deſerves not a laborious reſearch. Jon Ns0Nn., 

" Your brooches, pearls, and oxvches, ] Is a line in an old ſong, 
but I forget where I met with it. Dr. Johnſon may be ſupported 
in his canjectute by a paſſage in The Widow's Tears, a comedy, by 
Chapman, 1612 : 

GK. A; many; aches in his bones as there are det} in his Api 
n a ra Log: $5. Zain, 
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come off the breach with his pike bent bravely, and 
to ſurgery bravely ; to venture upon ꝰ the charg'd 
chambers bravely : | | 
Dol. Hang yourſelf, you muddy conger, hang 
yourſelf ! | De 
Hoh. Why, this is the old faſhion; you two 
never meet but you fall to ſome diſcord : you are 
both, in good troth, as * rheumatic ? as two dry 
toaſts; you cannot one bear with another's confirmi- 


ties. 


Again, in the Duke's Miſirgſi, by Shirley, 1638, Valerio 

ſpeaking of a lady's , fays : | 
4% It has a comely length, and is well ſtudded | 
With gems of price; the goldſmith would give money for't.“ 

Mr. Pope has rightly interpreted oxches in their literal ſenſe. 
So, in Naſh's Lenten Stuff, &c. 1599: three ſearfs, brace- 
lets, chains, and ovches.” It appears likewiſe from a paſſage in the 
ancient ſatire called Cocke Lorelles Bote, printed by Wynkyn de 
Iſorde, that the makers of theſe ornaments were called oxwrhers, 

| , Owchers, ſtynners, and cutters.” 

Dugdale, page 234, in his account of the will of T. de Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick, in the time of king Edward III. ſays : 
« his jewels be thus diſpoſed : to his daughter Stafford, an ouche 
called the eagle, which the prince gave him; to his daughter Alice, 
his next belt uche. STEEVENS. | 

9 the charg'd chambers—] To underſtand this quibble, it 


is neceſſary to ſay, that a chamber ſignifies not only an apartment, 
but a piece of ordnance, 


So, in The Fleire, a comedy, 1610: 
„ he has taught my ladies to make fireworks; they can 
deal in Chambers, already, as well as all the gunners that make 


them fly off with a train at Lambeth, when the mayor and alder. 
men land at Weſtminſter.“ 


Again, in the Puritan, 1605 1 

only your chambers are licenced to play upon you, and 
drabs enow to give fire to them.“ 

A chamber is likewiſe that part in a mine where the powder is 


lodged, STEEVENS. 
Hang yourſelf, &c. This line is from the old edition in 1600, 
| | | MatloNE. 

* ——rheumatic—)] She would ſay ſplenetic. Hanmer, 

I believe-ſhe means what ſhe ſays. So, in Ben Jonſon's Every 
Man in his Humour: # vega | e 

Cob. Why I have my rewme, and can be angry.“ bes 

e, WA eee, Hoa Wy . Pak: 
. ᷣͤ Pm fe Droeni Hon Bonnet 
28 4 <-> as | ; ; 
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ties. What the good jere !-one muſt bear, and that 
muſt be you: you are the weaker veſſel, as they ſay, 
the emptier veſſel, [7% Doll 
Dol. Can a weak empty veſſel bear ſuch a huge full 
hogſheadꝰ there's a whole merchant's venture of Bour. 
deaux ſtuff in him; you-have not ſeen a hulk better 
ſtuff'd in the hold. —Come, I'll be friends with thee, 
Jack: thou art going to the wars; and whether I 
ſhall ever ſee thee again, or no, there is nobody cares, 


Re-enter Drarzver. 


Draw. Sir, 3 ancient Piſtol's below, and would 
ſpeak with you. | 

Dol. Hang him, ſwaggering raſcal !. let him not 
come hither : it is the foul-mouth'd{t rogue in Eng- 
land. 

Hoſt. If he ſwagger, let him not come here: no, 
by my faith ; I mult live amongſt my neighbours ; 
T'll no ſwaggerers : : I am in good name and fame 
with the very beſt :Shut the door; —there comes 
no ſwaggerers here : I have not liv'd all this while, 
to have ſwaggering naw ;—ſhut the door I Pray you. 


So, in our author's Heury Na 
He did in ſome fort handle 1 women; but then he was 
e rheumatic,” &c, 

Rheumatic, in the cant language of the times, ſignified capri- 
cious, humourſome. In this ſenſe it appears to be uſed in many 
of the old plays. 

Dr. Farmer obſerves that Sir Tho. Elyott in bis Caftell of Helth, 
1572 ſpeaking of different complexions has the following remark, 
« Where cold wich moiſture prevaileth that body is called fleum- 
atick. STEEVENS, 

The word /corbutico (as an ingenious friend obſerves to me) is 
ow in the ſame manner in Italian, to ſignify a peeviſh repo? 
Maron s. 

pl 2 b dry toafls 3 Which cannot meet but they grate 
one another. JOHNSON. - 
ancien? Pifol—] Is. the ſame as enjizn Piftel. | Falſtaff 
Wus ie Peto leutenant, and Piſtol WIG or ancient. 
| JofnsON, 


e 1b. Ful. 


40 1 1. a; — 1 2 0 4 v6 
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Fal. Doſt thou hear, hoſteſs ?—— | 
Het. Pray you, pacify yourſelf, fir John; thers 
comes no ſwaggerers here. nl Shae 
Faul. Doſt thou hear? it is mine ancient. 

Hot. Tilly-fally, fir John, never tell me; your an- 
cient ſwaggerer comes not in my doors. I was before 
maſter Tifick, the deputy, the other day: and, as 
he ſaid to me, it was no longer ago thanWedneſday 
laſt, —Neighbour Quickly, ſays he ;—maſter Dumb, 
our miniſter, was by then ;— Neighbour Quickly, ſays 
he, receive thoſe that are civil; for, ſaith he, you are in 
an ill name now he ſaid fo, I can tell whereupon ; 
for, ſays he, you are an honeſt zwoman, and tell thought 
on; therefore take heed what gueſts you receive : Re- 
cefve, ſays he, uo ſwaggering companions, —— There 
comes none here ;—you would bleſs you to hear 
what he ſaid :—no, Ill no ſwaggerers. 8 

Fal. He's no ſwaggerer, hoſteſs; * a tame cheater, 


he; 


g tame cheater, ] Gameſter and cheater were, in Shak- 
ſpeare'sage, ſynonymous terms. Ben Jonſon has an epigram on 
Captain Hazard the cheater, 8 

A tame cheater, however, as Mr, Whalley obſerves to me, ap- 
pears to be a cant phraſe. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Fair 
Maid of the Inn : | . 

4 and will be drawn into the net 
© By this decoy-duck, this tame cheater. 

Greene in his Mihil Mumchance has the following paſlage : 
„They call their art by a new-tound name, as cheating, them- 
ſelves cheators, and the dice cheters, borrowing the term from 
among our lawyers, with whom all ſuch caſuals as fall to the lord 
at the holding of his leets, as waifes, ſtraies, and ſuch like, be 
called chetes, and are accuſtomably ſaid to be e/cheted to the lord's 
uſe,” So, hkewiſe in lord Coke's charge at Norwich, 1607. But 
if you will be content to let the ęſcheator alone, and not looke 
into his actions, he will be contented by deceiving you to change 
his name taking unto himſelfe the two laſt ſyllables, only with the 
es left out and ſo turn chetar. Hence perhaps the derivation of 
the verb to cheat, which I do not recolle& to have met with 
among our moſt ancient writers. In the Bell. man of London by 
T. Deckar, 5th edit. 1640, the ſame derivation cf the word is 


given. 


: | "i 
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he; you may ſtroak him as gently as a puppy-zrey- 
hound : he will not ſwa 8 Bacharp hs, if 
her feathers turn back in any ſhew of reſiſtance.— 
Call him up, drawer, -* | 
Hoſt. Cheater, call you him ? I will bar no honeſt 
man my houle, nor no cheater: But I do not love 
ſwaggering by my troth ; I am the worſe, when one 
ſays—ſwagger : feel, maſters, how Iſhake; look you, 
I warrant you. 

Dol. So you do, hoſteſs. | 

Haſt. Do J? yea, in very truth, do I, an *twere an 
aſpen leaf: I cannot abide ſwaggerers. 


Enter Piſtol, Bardolph, and Page. 


Piſt. Save you, fir John! 8 

Fal. Welcome, ancient Piſtol. Here, Piſtol, 1 
charge you with a cup of ſack : do you diſcharge 
upon mine hoſtels, 

Pift I will diſcharge upon her, fir John, with two 
bullets, 

Fal. She is piſtol-proof, fir ; you ſhall hardly of- 
fend her. 

Hoſt. Come, I'll drink no proofs, nor no bullets : 


given, ** Of all which lawes, the higheſt in place is the cheatiny 
law, or the art of winning money by talſe dyce. Thoſe that prac- 
rice this ſtudy call themſelves cheaters, the dyce cheators, and the 
money which they purchafe cheate: borrowing the terme from our 
common lawyers, with whom all ſuch caſuals as fall to the lord at the 
holding of his leetes, as waifes, ſtraies; and ſuch like, are ſaid to be 
e/cbeatcd to the lordes uſe, and are called cheates.” This account 
of the word is likewiſe given in A Manife/t Detection of Dice-play, 
printed by Vele in the teign of Henry VIII. STEvEENS. 

II qvill bar no honeſt man my houſe, nor nv cheater: ] The hü- 
mour of this conſiſts ii the woman's miſtaking the title of cheater, 
(which our anceſtors gave to him whom we now, with better man- 
ners, call a gamgęſter for that officer of the exchequer called an 
e/cheator, well known to the common people of that time; and 
named, either corruptly or ſatirieally, a cheater. WARBURTON» 


PII 
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1'11 drink no more than will do me good, for no 
man's pleaſure, I. 15 
Piſt. Then to you, miſtreſs Dorothy; I will charge 

ou. | 9 
, Dol. Charge me? I ſcorn you, ſcurvy companion. 
What ! you poor, baſe, raſcally, cheating, lack- 
linen mate! Away, you mouldy rogue, away! Lam 
meat for your maſter, Foy Og 
Pit. I know you, miſtreſs Dorothy. ; 

Dol. Away, youcut-purſeraſcal! you filthy bung? 


away! by this wine, III thruſt my knife in your 


mouldy chaps, an you play the ſaucy cuttle with me. 
Away, you bottle-ale raſcal ! you baſket-hilt ſtale 
4 


6 Pl drink no more——;for no man's pleaſure, I. —] This 
ſhould not be printed as a broken ſentence. The duplication of 
the pronoun was very common: in the Loudon Prodigal we have, 
« ] ſcorn ſervice, I.“ © Tam an aſs I,“ ſays the ſtage-keeper in 
the induction to Bartholomew Fair ; and Kendal thus tranſlates a 
well-known epigram of Martial : 

„] love thee not, Salidins, 
I] cannot tell thee why: 
I can ſaie naught but this alone, 
& do not love thee, I.“ | 

In Kendall's collection there are many tranſlations from C 
dian, Auſonius, the Anthologia, Ke. Fax ux. | 

So, in X. Richard III. act in. fc. 2: 

„ do not like theſe ſeveral councils, 1.” STEEVENs. 

Again, in K. Ed. II. by Marlow, 1622 : 

& [am none of theſe common pedants, 7.” 

The French ſtill uſe this idiom. Je ſuis Pariſien, mor. ' 

| Ma LONEs : 

hy lung —] In the cant of thievery, to nip a bung 
was to cut a purſe; and among an explanation of many of theſe 
terms in Martin Mark-all's Apologie to the Bel-man of London, 


lau- 


1610, it is ſaid that ** Bung is now uſed for a pocket, heretofore 


tor a purſe,” STEEVENS, 

3 ——az you lay the ſancy cuttle with me.] It appears from 
Greene's Art of Conny-catching, that cuttle and cuttle-boung were 
the cant terms for the knife uſed by the ſharpers of that age 
to cut the bottoms of purſes, which were then worn hanging at 
the girdle. Or the alluſion may be to the foul language thrown 
out by Piſtol, which ſhe means to compare with ſuch filth as che 
cuttle-fiſh ejects. STEEVYBNS» 


zugler, 
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jugler, you! Since when, I pray you, fir — What; 
with two * points on your ſhoulder ? much! | 
Piſt. 1 will murder your ruff for this. | 
Fal. No more, Piſtol; I would not have you 
off here : diſcharge yourſelf of our company, Piſtol, 
Hoft. No, good captain Piſtol ; not here, ſweet 


captain. 

Dol. Captain! thou abominable damn'd cheater?, 
artthounotaſham'd to be call'd—captain? If captains 
were of my mind, they would truncheon you out, for 
taking their names upon you before you have earn'd 
them. You a captain, you flave ! for what? for 
tearing a poor whore's ruff in a bawdy-houſe ?—He a 


9 w——vhat, with two points on your ſhoulder ? much!] Much 
was a common expreſſion of diſdain at that time, of the ſame ſenſe 
with that more modern one, Marry come up. The Oxford editor, 
not apprehending this, alters it to march. WARBURTON, 


Much! is uſed thus in B. Jonſon's Folpone : 
Ps But you ſhall eat it. Much! 


Again, in Every Man in his Humour: 
„% Mauch, wench ! or much, fon 
Again, in Every Man out of his Humour : | 
„To charge me bring my grain unto the markets: 
Ay, much! when I have neither barn nor garner,” 
OTEEVEdNS- 


1 ——$0ini5—] As a mark of his commiſſion, Jonxsox. 
2 No more, Piſiol, &c.] This is from the oldeſt edition of 16c0. 
| | Porx. 


Captain thou abominable damm d cheater, &c. ] Piſtol's charac- 
ter ſeems to have been a common one on the ſtage in the time of 
Shakſpeare. In a Woman's a Weathercoch, by N. Field, 1612, 
there is another perfonage exactly of the fame ſtamp, who is thus 
deſcribed : | 
Thou unſpeakable raſcal, thou a ſoldier ! 
That with thy ſlops and cat-a-mountain face, 
Thy blather chops, and thy robuſtious words, 
6+. Fright'{ the poor whore, and terribly doſt exact 

« A weekly ſubſidy, twelve pence a piece, n 
© Whereon thou hveſt; and on my conicience, 
„Thou ſnap'ſt beſides with cheats and cut · purſes.“ 


qo» 


Matrox. 


0 captain 
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captain! Hang him, rogue! + He lives upon mouldy 
ſtew'd prunes, and dry d cakes. A captain! theſe vil- 
lains will make the word captain * as odious as the 
word OCCUPY 3 which was an excellent good word 
before it was ill wwe ary CORTE e ARR need 
look to it, hM 

Bard. Pray thee, go Gg god ancient. 

Tal. Hark thee hither, miſtreſs os 
Piſt. Not I : I tell thee what, corporal Bardolph; 
—] could tear her: I'll be reveng'd on her. 4 
15 6. Pray thee, go down. 

I'll ſee her datun'd firſt; To Pluto 5 damned 


. to the infernal deep, where Erebus and tortures 
vile alſo. 1 hook and line, ſay I. Down ! down, 


: dogs! 
47 ; " 5 © 7 . , $ £4 a : bd 
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4 He lives. upon — flew'd prunes, 21 45 "7 cakes. T That i: is, 
he lives at other men's coſt, but is not ate to their tables, 
and gets * what 1s too ſtale to be on in the houſe. 
a Jounsow. - 
It, means 2 ay —— be hes on. the proviſions. of 
bawdy houſes and paſtry-cooks ſhops.  Srew'd prunes, when 
mouldy, were perhaps formerly ſold at a cheap rate, as ſtale 
py es, and cakes. are at preſent... The alluſion to Herb prunes, f 
and all that is neceſſary to be known..on that ſubject, has bee 
en ese in the firſt e of us hiſtorical play, 
STEEVE NS. . 
25 odious. as. the — occupy oY So, Ben Jonſon in 
his Diſcoveries 5.44, Many, out of their own. obſcene apprehenſions, 
refuſe proper and fit words; as, occupy,, nature,“ &c. 
| STEEVEXS. 
Occupant ſeems to have been formerly a a. term for a woman of the 
town, as e n. for a wencher. So in Marſton's Satires, 
1599 „ | 
15 He with his occupant | 
1 Are cling d ſo cloſe, like dew-worms in the ; morne, 
6 That hel not ſtir.“ 
Again, in a ſong by Sir T. Overbury, 163 
+ Here's water to quench maiden's fires, 
„% Here's ſpirits for old occupiers.” MaLogE. 
Again, in Promos and Caſſandra, bl. I. 15: —-*+* Miſtreſſe 
you muſt ſhut up your ſhops, and: leave your occupying.” W This 4 1s 
laid to # bawd. HENDERSON» 
Hold hook aud line,] Theſe words are. introduced] in ridi 
cule by Ben Jonſon in 7 he Caſe is alter d, 1609. Of abſurd wy” 
Vor. V. Mm fuſti 


1 * 
3 


s down + faitors! "IE we not Hiren here 


Hoſt. Good captain Peeſel, be quiet; it is very 
late: I beſeek you _ aggravate your choler. 


* 
Pift 
th6s 


fultian paſſages from many plays, in | which Shakſpegre had been 
a performer, I have always ſuppoſed no ſmall part of PifoPs,cha. 
racter to be compoſed : and the pieces themſelves being now irre. 
wievably loſt, the humour of his allufions is not a little obſcured, 


| STEEVENS. 
In TA ; Huſbandry, bl. I. 15 „it is ſaid: | 
« At noone if 1t yan at n 18 0 if it ſhine, 
„% Out trudgeth Hew Makeſhi with book and with line. 
HenDerson, 

7 e ] Faitours, ſays Minſhews Di&iondry, is a corruption 
of the French word faiſeura, i. e. acfores, doers; and it is uſed in 
the ſtatute 7 Rich. II. c. 5. for evil doers, or rather for idle livers; 
from the French, faitard, which in Cotgrave's Dictionary gui 
kes flothful, idle, &c- ToLLET. a 

down faitors. i. e. traitors, raſeals. 80 Toby 1 

Into new woes, unwes ting, was aſl” 

Buy this falfe faitour. Winne 1 
The word often occurs tn the Chefler Myſteries: et ag | 
Have ave not Hircn here] I have been told that the 
Oren ved eve not Hiren here, are taken from a very old play, 
entitled, Hiren, or the Fayre Greeke, and are ſpoken by Mahomet 
when his Baſſas upbraided him with having loſt fo many provinces 
through an attachment toeffeminate pleaſures. Piſtol, with ſome 
humour, is made to repeat theſe words before Falſtaff and his mefl- 
mates, as he points to Doll Tear-ſheer, in the ſame manner as the 
Turkiſh monarch had pointed to Hiren (Irene) before the whole 
aſſembled divan. This dramatic piece I have never ſeen; but it is 
mentioned in that very uſeful and curions book The Companion to 
the Play-bouſe, as the work of W, Barkſtead, publiſhed in 8611, 
Mr. Oldys in a MS. note confirms this circumſtance. 

It appears likewiſe from the. Merry conceited Jeſts of Georg 
Peele, Gentleman,” who was maſter of arts in 1579, that a play 
called Mahomet and Irie the fair Greek, had been acted, but was 
written down by the hero of this pamphlet. 

In an old comedy, 1608, called Lato Tricks ; or, Who won 
ba ve thought it? the fame quotation is likewiſe introduced, and on 
a ſimilar occaſion. The prince Polymetes ſays: 

| „ What ominous news can N daunt? 
„Have wor not Hiren here? 
Again, in Maffinger's Oli Lau-: 
Cebu. No dancing for me, we eee dien hen 
* Cook. Syren ! was Hitt the fair Po, 2 
gai i 


* * 
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Pift. Theſe ' be good humours, indeed ! Shall 

pack-horſes, ä 
Nin | And 


% 


Again, in Decter*s Satiromaſtisz : her 

„ therefore whilſt we have Hiren here, ſpeak my little 
be 0: font nd on - 

Again, in Love's Miſfirgſi, a maſque by T. Heywood, 1636: 

N. SY the is a foul beaſt in your eyes, yet ſhe is my 
"Mr. Tollet obſerves, that in Adams's Spiritzal Navigator, r. 
t615, there is the following paſſage ; 4 There be ſirens in the ſea 
of the world. Syrens? Hirens, as they are now called. What a 
number of theſe: firens, Hirens, cockatrices, courteghians,—in, 
lain Engliſh, harlots, —-ſwimme amongſt us?” Piſtol may there- 
re mean, Have we not a frampet here? and why am I thus uſed 
by her?“ STEEVENS. | | 5 
Mr. Oldys, though a diligent antiquary, was ſometimes inac- 
curate, From The Merle conceited Jeſts of George Perle, Gentle- 
man, ſometime Student in Oxford, quarto, 1657, it appears, that 
Peele, fo far from having written down The Turtiſd Mahomet and 
Hyren the Fair Greek (as Oldys repreſents in his MS. notes on 
Langbaine), was himſelf the author of that play. One of theſe 
jeſts, or rather ſtories, is entitled, How George read a Play-book 
t0 a Gentleman, © There was a gentleman (ſays the tale) whom 
God had endued with good- living, to maintain his ſmall wit— 
one that took great delight to have the firſt hearing of any work 
that George had done, himſelf being a writer, <— This ſelf-con- 
ceited brock had George invited to half a ſcore ſheets of paper; 
whoſe Chriſtianly pen had «<vriz Finis to the famous play of 7% 

Turkiſh Mahomet and Hyren the Fair Greek—in Italian called a 
curtezan ; in Spaine, a margarite ; in French, un curtain; in 
Engliſh, among the barbarous, a avbore; among the gentles, their 
uſual aſſociates, a punk. This fantaſtick, whoſe brain was 
made of nought bur cork and ſpunge, came to the cold lodging 
of monſieur Peel.--George bids Fim welcome; — told him he 
would gladly have his opinion of s book. — He willingly conde- 
b and George begins to read, and between every ſcene he 
would make pauſes, and demand his opinion how he liked the 
carriage of it, &Cc." | | 1 __ 

Have ue not Hiren here ? was, without doubt, a quotation from 
this play of Peele's, and, ſrom the explanation of the word Hiren 
above given, is put with peculiar propriety into the mouth of 
Piſtol, In Eaftward Hoe, a comedy by Jonſon, Chapman, and 
Marſton, 1605, Quichſilver comes in drunk, and repeats this and 
many other verſes, from dramatick performances of that time: 
„Holla ye pamper'd jades of Aſia! [Tanbarlaine.] 

Mm Mat 
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have copied his Nol Bluff more immediately from Jenſon's Cap- 
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And? hollow-pamper'd jades of Aſia 
Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 
Compare with Cæſars, and with Cannibals, 


- « Haſt thou not Hirea here?“ 

„ Who eries out murther, lady, was it you?“ | 

| | E 8 aniſh Tragedy.] 

All theſe lines are printed as quotations, in Italicks. 
F * — i „enn Hd N $0 Maroxk. 

9 hollow-pamper'd jades of Aſia, &c. ] Theſe lines are in part a 
quotation out of an old abſur fuſtian play, entitled, Tamburlain's 
Congue/s; or, The Scythian Shepherd. I'azoBALD. '\ 

heſe lines are addreſſed by Tamburlaine tothe captiye princes 
who draw his chariot : {AG Let: 
| Holla, you pamper'd jades of Aſiaͤa -. 
What! can you draw but twenty miles a day?“ 
The ſame paſſage is burleſ{qued by Beaumont and Fletcher in 
The Coxcomb. | 8 40 

_ I was ſurprized to find a fimile, much and juſtly celebrated by 
the admirers of Spenſer's Fairy Queen, inſerted almoſt word for 
word in the ſecond. pait of this tragedy. The earlieſt edition of 
thoſe. books of The Fairy 2ucen, in one of which it is to be found, 
was publiſhed wi 1590, and Tamburlaine had been repreſented in ot 
before the year 1588, as appears from the preface to Perimedes 
the Blackſmith, by Robert Greene. The Arlt copy, however, 
that I have met with, is in 1590, and the next in 1593. _ the 
year 1590 both paits of it were. entered on the books, of the Sta- 
tioners Company. | | | | 

Like to an almond-tree ymounted high 
« On top of green Selinis, all alone 
Wh bloſſoms brave bedecked dain til, 
„ MWhoſe tender locks do tremble every one 
At every little breath that under heaven is blown,” 
3 1 ee e a” Spenſer, 
% Like to an;almond-tree-ymounted hig 

** Upon the lofty and celeſtial mount, 5 
Of ever- green Selinis, quaintly deck d 
With bloom more bright than Erycina's brows ; 

«© Whoſe tender bloſſoms tremble every one 
« At every little breath from heaven is blown.” . 
. : |  Marlow's Jamburlaine. 

Bates ans Ph, ROE STEEVENS, 

1 —Cannibals,} Cannibal is uſed by a blunder: for Hannibai. 
This was afterwards copied by Congreve's Bluff; and Wigol. 
Bluff is a character apparently taken from this of ancient Piſtol, 

| | OHNSON» 

Perhaps the character of a bully on the Engliſh ſtage might 
have been originally taken from Piſtol; but Congreve, ſeems to 


tain Bobadil. STBEVENS. 


And 
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And Trojan Greeks ? nay, rather damn them wi h 
King Cerberus; * and let the welkin roar. 

Shall we fall foul for toys ? 

Hoſt. By my troth, captain, theſe are very bitter 


words. 
Bard. Be gone, good ancient: this will grow to a 


brawl anon. 

Piſt. Die men, like dogs; give crowns like Pins; ; 

4 Have we not Hiren here * YI | | 
Hoſt. 


2 —and let the welkin roar.] Part of the words of an old 
ballad intitled, * What the father gathereth with the rake, the 
ſon doth ſcatter with the forke :" 

„Let the wwelkin roare, 

„le never give ore, &C, =» 
Again, in another ancient ſong called, The Mas in the Moon 
drinks Claret : 

« Drink wine till the welkin roars, 

And cry out a p— of your ſcores,” STEEVENS, 
Die meh like dogs ] This expreſſion I find i in Ram-alley or 
Merry Tricks, 1611: 

„ Your lieutenant's an TY | 

£ How an aſs? Die men like dogs?” STEEVENS. 
4 Have we not Hiren here? 
Hoſt. O' my æuord, captain, there's none ſuch here.) i. e. Shall 
I fear that have this truſty and invincible ſword by my ſide ? 
For, as king Arthur's ſwords were. called Caliburne and Ron ; 
as Edward the Confeſſor's, Curtana; as Charlemagne's, Joyeuſle ; 
Orlando's, Durindana ; -- Rinaldo's, Foſberta; ; and Rogero's, Ba- 
liſarda; ſo Piſtol, in imitation of theſe heroes, calls his {word 
Hiren. I have been told, Amadis du Gaul had a ſword of this 
name, Hirir is to ſtrike: from hence it ſeems probable that Hiren 
may be derived; and ſo ſignify a ſwaſhing, cutting ſword. —But 
what wonderful humour is there in the good hoſteſs ſo innocently 
miſtaking PiſtoPs drift, faneying that he meant to fight for a 
whore in the houſe, and therefore telling him, O“ ny word, caps * 
tain, there's none ſuch here; what thEgood:j Jere ! do you think, 7 
would deny her ® "THEOBALD. 
As it appears from a farmer note, that Hiren was ſometimes , 
a cant term for a miſtreſs or harlot, Piſtol may be ſuppoſed to 
give it on this occaſion, as an endearing name, to his ſword, in 
the ſame ſpirit of fondneſs that he preſently calls it—faveetheart. 
Piſtol delights in beſtowing titles on his weapon. In this ſcene he 
alſo calls It—Atropos. STEEVENS, 
M m 3 — a 
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Hof. O' my word, captain, there's none ſuch here, 
What the good-jere | do you think, 1 would deny 
her? I pray be 18 

Piſ. Then, * Feed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis: 
Come, give's ſome ſack. 
i fortuna me tormenta, fperato me contenta.— 
Fear we broad-fides ? no, let the fiend give fire: 


Give me ſome ſack ;z—and, ſweet-heart, lye thou 
therc. [ Laying down his ſword, 


m— have we not Hiren here ?] 
I know not whence Shakſpeare derived this alluſion to At- 
thur's lance, “ AccinCtus etiam Caliburee gladio optimo, lancea 
nomine Iron, dexteram ſuam decoravit,” M. Weſlmonaſterienſis, 
98. BowLe. Geoffery of Monmouth, p. 65, reads Ron in- 
. ſtead of Jrou. STEEVENS. * 
ed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis: | This is a burleſque 
on a line in an old play called The Batrel of Alcazar, &c. printed 
in 1594, in which Muley Mahomet enters to his wife with lion's 
fleſh on his word: 
Feed then, and faint not, my faire Calypolis,” . 
And again, in the ſame play : 
Hold thee, Calipalis; feed, and faint no more,” 
And again : 
« Fred and be fat, that we may meet the'foe, 
* With ſtrength and terrour to revenge our wrong.“ 
This line is quoted in ſeveral of the old plays : and Decker, 
4 his Satiromaſtix, 1602, has introduced Shakſpeare's burleſque 
of it: 
Feed and be fat my fair Calipolis : ſtir not wy beauteous 
wriggle-tails.” STEEVENS, 
It is likewiſe quoted by Marſton in his What you will, as it 
Rande! in Shakſpeare. MaloN E. | 
i fortuna me tormenta, ſperato me contenta.—) Sir Thomas 
Hanmer reads: 4 Si fortuna me tormenta, il ſperare me contenta,” 
which is undoubtedly the true reading, but perhaps It was in · 
tended that Piſtol ſnould corrapt it. JOHNSON. 
Piſtol is only a copy of Rannibal Gonſaga, who vaunted on 
yielding himſelf a priſoner, as you may read in an ts collection 
of tales, called Wits, Fits, and Fancies : © 
«© $1 fortuna me tormenta, 
II ſperanza me contenta,” 
And fir Richard Hawkins, in his Voyage to the Font Ses, 1593, 
throws out the ſaine bingling diſtich on the loſs of 7 pinnace. 
ARMER. 


Come 
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Come we to full points here; and are et ceterd's no- 
| r uh 
Tul. Piſtol, 1 would be quiet. % | 
Pift. Sweet knight, I kiſs thy neif: What! we 
have ſeen the ſeven ſtars. 
Dol. Thruſt him down ftairs ; I cannot endure 
ſuch a fuſtian raſcal, 
Piſt. Thruſt him down ſtairs ! know we not ? Gal- 
loway nags? | . 8 
Fal. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a ſhove- 
groat ſhilling: nay, if he do nothing but ſpeak no- 
ching, he ſhall be nothing here. 


7 Come cue to full po iat here; %c.) That is, thall we ftop 
here, ſhall we have no further entertainment? Jou NsOoN. 
Siucet knight, I kiſs thy nei :] 1. e. I kiſs thy fiſt. Mr. Pope 
will have it, that gef here is from zativa; i. e. a woman - ſlave 
that is born in one's houſe; and that Piſtol would kiſs Falſtaff's 
domeſtic miſtrefs Doll Tear- ſheet. TazoBa 1D, Es 
Nie neif, and waify are certainly law-terms for a woman- 
ſlave. So in 7 horoton's Antiq. of Nottinghamſhire, ——— Every 
% na or ſhe-villain, that took a huſband or committed forni- 
60 2 paid marchet for redemption of her blood 58. and 
£6 mw ; | 
Again, in Stamchurſ's Virgil, 1582: 
Me FAMULAM famuloque Heleno tranſmifit habendam. . 
« Me his zyefe to his ſervaunt Helenus full firmelye betroathed.“ 
I believe ae is uſed by Shakſpeare for 7%. It is ſtill employ- 
ed in that ſenſe in the northern counties, and by Ben Jonſon in 
his Poetaſter : 
„Reach me thy zei. 
Again, in The Witch of Edmonton, by Rowley: 
Oh, ſweet Ningle, thy nei, once again.“ 
a , | | STEEVE NS. 
9 —Calloway nags?] That is, common hackneys. Jouxsox. 
Ide a ſhove-groat ſhilling :) This expreſſion occurs in 
Every Man in his Humour: made it run as fmooth off the 
tongue as a ſhove-groat ſhilling ® | 2 
Again, in Heumomnr*s Ordinary, by Samuel Rowlands, Satire 4, 
At. /hove-groat, venter-point, or eroſſe and pile.“ 
I ſuppoſe it to have been a piece of poliſhed metal made uſe of 
zn the play of ſhovel-board. See vol. i. p. 250. STEeevens. 
Slide-thrift, or ſhove-groat, is one of the games prohibited by 
Aatute 33 Hen, VIII. c. 9. BLacksronE, | 


—— 
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Burd. Come, get you down ſtairs. 
Piſt. What ! ſhall we have incifion ? ſhall x we im. 
brew? Then death | | 
Rock me aſleep , abridge my doleful days! 
Why then, let grievous, ghaſtly, gaping wounds 
Untwine the ſiſters three! Come, Atropos, I ſay! 
LSnalching up bis 905 
Hoſt, Here's goodly ſtuff toward ! 
Tal. Give me my rapier, boy. 
0 J pray thee, Jack, I pray thee, do not dra. 
Fal. Get you down ſtairs. 
1 | [ Drawing, and driving P 0 out. 
i Hoſt. Here's a goodly tumult! I'll forſwear keep- 
ing houſe, before I'll be in theſe tirrits and frights, 
So; murther, I warrant now.—Alas, alas H put up 
your naked weapons, put up your naked weapons. 
Dol. T pray thee, Tack: be quiet; the raſcal is 
0 gone. Ah, you whorſon little valiant villain, you. 
| Hoſt. Are you not hurt i'the groin? methought, he 
, | made a ſhrewd thruſt at your belly. | Re-enter Bard, 
8 5 Fal. Have you turn'd him out of doors? 

Bard. Yes, fir. The raſcal's drunk: you have 
hurt him, fir, in the ſnoulder. 

Tal. A raſcal! to brave me! 

Dol. Ah, you ſweet little rogue, you! Alas, poor 
ape, how thou ſweat'ſt? Come, let me wipe thy 
face; - come on, you whorſon chops : Ah, rogue!!! 
love thee. Thou art as valorous as Hector of Troy, 


worth five of Agamemnon, and ten times better than 
the nine worthies: : Ah, villain ! 


' 


* 
— — </ ud .- 0 ˙ —— 4 


then death _. —_ 
195 me aſleep, —) This is a fragment of an ancient fon o 
* to have been written by Anne Boleyn: 
O death rock me on abe, I. 
« Bring me on k uiet reſt, c. 


, * the entire ſong, ſee ſir John Hawkins $. General Hg. La Mi- 
Ar, vol. iii. p. 31. 5 
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Fal. A raſcally ſlave! I will toſs the rogue in a 
blanket. ö en e 
Dol. Do, if thou dar'ſt for thy heart: if thou 
do'ſt, T'11 canvaſs thee between a pair of ſheets. 


Enter muſick. 


Page. The muſick is come, fir. SRD oþ 

Fal. Let them play; — Play, ſirs.— Sit on my 
knee, Doll. A raſcal bragging ſlave! the rogue 
fled from me like quickſilver. 
Dol. V'faith, and thou followd'ſt him like a church. 
Thou whorſon + little tidy Bartholomew boar- pig, 
when wilt thou leave fighting o'days, and foining 


o'nights, and begin to patch up thine old body for 
heaven ? | 


- little tidy Bartholometv boar-pig,—) For tidy fir Thomas 
Hanmer reads tiny; but they are both words of endearment, and 
equally proper. Bartholomew boar-pig is a little pig made of paſte, 
ſold at Bartholomew fair, and given to children for a fairing. 


| | Jonson. 
Tidy has two ſignifications, zimely, and neat, In the firſt 
of theſe ſenſes, I believe, it is uſed in the Arraignment of Paris, 
1584: | : | 
% I myſelf have given good, zidic lambs.” SrEkvzxs. 
From Ben Jonſon's play of Bartholomesy Fair, we learn, that it 
was the cuſtom formerly to have booths in Bartholomew Fair, in 
which pigs were dreſſed and fold, and to theſe it is probable the 
alluſion is here, and not to the pigs of paſte mentioned by Dr. 
ohnſon. : 
a The practice of roaſting pig, at Bartholomew Fair continued 
until the beginning of the preſent century, if not later. It is men- 
tioned in Ned Ward's London Sy, 1697 ; when about the year, 
1708, ſome attempts were made to limit the duration of the Fair 
to three days, a poem was publiſhed entitled The Pigs Petition 
ogainſt Bartholomew Fair, &c. N x * 
Tidy, I apprehend, means only fat, and in that ſenſe it was 
certainly ſometimes uſed, See an old tranflation of Galateo of 
Manners and Behaviour, b. I. 1578, p. 77: © And it is more 
proper and peculiar ſpeache to ſay, The ſhivreing of an ague, 
than to call it, The colde. And fleſb that is Tivis, to terme it 
rather, FATTE then fulſome, EpiTtoR, nn 
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Enter, behind, prince Henry and 3 diſguifed 1; bo 


drawers. 


Fal. e * Doll! do not peak like deaths 
head; do not bid me remember mine end. 

Dol. Sirrah, what humour is the prince of? 

Fal. A good ſhallow young fellow: he would have 
made a good pantler, he would have chipp'd bread 
well. 

Dol. 'They fay, Poins hath a good wit. 

Ful. He a good wit? hang him, baboon !—his wit 
is as thick as * Tewkſbury muſtard ; there 15 no more 
conceit in him than is in a mallet 5. 

Dol. Why doth the prince love him fo thin! : 

Fal. Becauſe their legs are both of a bigneſs ; and 
he plays at quoits well; and“ cats CONgEr and fennel ; 


and 


like a deaih's head;}] It appears from the following paſ- 
Fs in Marſton's Dutch Courtezan, 160;, that it was the cuſtom 
for the bawds of that age ro wear a death's head in a ring, very 
probably with the common motto, memento mori, Cocledemoy, 
ſpeaking of ſome of theſe, ſays : ——** as for their death, how can 
4c jt be bad, fince their wickedneſs is always before their eyes, and 
% death*s head moſt commonly on their middle finger.” Again, 
in Maſſinger's Old Law :——+<* felt ſome of my cloaths to bu 
te thee a death's head and put upon thy middle Tn your lea 
6 conſidering arb do fo much.” 

Again, in Northward Hoe, 1607 : ; 

„% ——as if I werea bavd, no ing pleaſes me but a death's- 
be LEP 
On the Stationers? books Feb. 21. 1582, is entered a ballad in- 
titled Remember thy End. STEEVEns. 

+ —T <viſfbury mufiard,. &c.) Texkſbury is a market town in 
the cbunty of Glouceſter, formerly noted for muſtard-balls made 
there, and ſent into other parts. Da. GaEx. 

5 in a mallet.] So, in Milton's Proſe Works 1 -38, vol. i. 
p. 300: Though the fancy of this doubt be as obruſe and fad 
as any mallct,”” IoLI ET. 


atis conger and feand ; and drinks off candles ends, &e.] 


Conger <vith fexnc was formerly regarded as a provocative. It 
is mentioned by Ben Jonſon in his Bartholomew: air,.“ like a 
"9 es lac'd couger with green Jeanel 1 in the joll of it,” And in 

3 F bilgfer, , 
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and drinks off candles“ ends for flap-dragons ; and 

rides the wild mare with the boys ; and jumps upon 
joint-ſtools; and ſwears with a good grace; and wears 
his boot very ſmooth, like unto the ſign of the leg 7; 
and breeds no bate with telling of * diſcreet ſtories : 


b and 


Philaſter, one of the ladies adviſes the wanton Spaniſh prince to 
abſtain from this article of luxury. 


Greene likewiſe in his Qi. for an upſtart Courtier, calls fennel 
« women's weeds" —* fit generally for that ſex, ſich while they 
are maidens they wiſh wantonly.“ | 

The qualification that follows, viz that of ſwallowing candles 
ends by away of flap-dragons, ſeems to indicate no more than that 
the prince loved him becauſe he was always ready to do any 
thing for his amuſement, however abſurd or unnatural. Naſh, in 
Pierce Pennyleſs his Supplication to the Devil, adviſes hard drinkers, 
to have ſome ſhooing horne to pull on their wine, as a 
« raſher on the coals, or a red herring ; or to ſtir it about with a 
« candles? end to make it taſte the better, Sc. | 

And Ben Jonſon in his News from the Moon, &c. a mazes, 
ſpeaks of thoſe who eat candles ends, as an act of love and gallan- 
try; and Beaumont and Fletcher in Monſſeur Thomas : ** —— ca- 
© rouſe her health in cans, and candles ends.” 

In Rowley's Match at Midnight, 1633, a captain ſays, that 
his e corporal was lately choak'd at Delt by ſwallowing a fap- 
« fragile. :- .* 

Again, in Marſton's Dutch Courtezan, 1605 :—* have I not 
« been drunk to your health, fwallow'd fap-dragons, eat glaſſes, 
© drank urine, ſtabb'd arms, and done all the of proteſted 
« oallantry for your ſake ?” 

Reals, in The Chriflian turn'd Turk, 1612 : ——< as familiarly 
« as pikes do gudgeons, and with as much facility as Dutchmen 
% ſwallow flap-dragons.” STEEVENS, 

A flap-dragon is ſome ſmall combuſtible body, fired at one end, 
and put afloatina glaſs of liquor. It is an a& of a toper's dexte- 
rity to toſs off the glaſs in ſuch a manner as to prevent the fap- 
dragon from doing miſchief. Jonnson. | 

7 —wears his boot very ſmooth, like unto the fign of the leg; ] The 
learned editor of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 1775, obſerves that 
ſuch is part of the deſcription of a ſmart abbot, by an anonymous 


writer of the thirteenth century. Ocreas habebat in cruribus, quaſi 
ianate efſent, fine plicd porrefas.” MS. Bod. James n. 6. p. 121, 
5  _ STEEVENS. 

8 diſcreet fories:—) We ſhould read indiſcrret. Wa BUR rox. 

I ſuppoſe by diſcreet fories, is meant what ſuſpicious maſters and 
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and ſuch other gambol faculties he hath, that ſheiy x 
weak mind and an able body, forthe which the prince 
admits him: for the prince himſelf 1s ſuch another; 
the weight of a hair will turn the ſcales between their 
averdupois. 407 6 40 1 

Pi. Henry, Would not this? nave of a wheel haye 
his cars cut off? 

Poing. Let's beat him. before his whore, © © 
P. Henry. Look, if the wither'd elder hath not his 
poll claw'd like a parrot. | 

Poins. Is it not ſtrange; that deſire ſhould ſo many 
years out- live performance? 


Fal. Kiſs me, Doll. che | 


P. Henry. Saturn and Venus this year in con- 
junction! what ſays the almanack to that? 
Poins. And, look, whether the fiery Trigon“, his 


miſtreſſes of families would call prudential information; i.e, what 
ought to be known, and yet is diſgraceful to the teller. Among 
the virtues of John Rugby, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Mrs, 
Quickly adds, that “' he is 0 tell. lale, no breed-bate,” ?“ 
| - STEEVENs, 
Jo——=zave of a wheel——) Nave and brave are eaſily recon» 
ciled, but why nave of a wheel ? I ſuppoſe from his roundneſs, 
He was called round man in contempt before. Joaunson, 
So, in the play repreſented before the king and queen in 
Hamlet : | * | 
© Break all the ſpokes and fellies of her wheel, 
„And bowl the round nave down the ſteep of heaven.“ 
| ow RG |  STEEVENS» , 
Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction ] This was indeed 
a prodigy. The aſtrologers, ſays 33 remark, that Saturn 
and Venus are never conjoined. IonxsO. | | 
be fiery Trigon &c,] Trigonum igneum is the aſtronomi- 
cal term when the upper planets meet in a fiery ſign. The fery 
Trigon, I think confiſts of Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. Soy in 
Warner's Albions England, 1602, b. 6. chap. 31» | 
Even at the Fic Trigon ſhall your chief aſcendant be.“ 
Again, in Pierce Supererogation, or a new Praiſe of the old 
Ae, &c. by Gabriel Harvey, 1593: ——now the warring 
planet was expected in perſon, and the fiery Trigon ſeemed to give 
the Harm, STEEVERL „„ ERR 


16 


man 


nun, be not liſpi ping to 25 maſter 8 old rables ; his 
note-book, his eat re _—_— 


Fal. Thou doſt give me flattering buffs; 
Dol. Nay, truly; I kiſs thee with a moſt conftane 
heart. 


Tal. I am old, I am old. en eau e 
Dol. I love” thee better than I love ee 2 rn 
yo ung boy of them all. 7 ——— Ts * 
Fal. What ſtuff wil have' a ;kirtle of « 4 : 1 ſhall 
ak $ receive 


| | — 2 7 75 7 i 0 dt. 4 | 4 

— ping to br maſter's 50 tablet, Kc. 3 We would ria; 
claſping too Hrs! maſters ald tables, & c, i. e. embracing his maſter's 
caſt-off whore, and now his bawd {his mate. book, his  counſel-keeper]. 
We have the ſame l again in; mbeline : 
4 « You claſp young Cupid's tables.” WAR UA TON. 
| believe the old — 1g to 105 the true one. Bardolph was 
very probably drunk, and might 64 a little in his .coartſhip;; or 
might aſſume an affected ſoftneſs of ſpeech, like Chaucer s Frere : 
late edit, Prol. v. 266 : 

. '4& Somewhat be 7;/þed for bis wantoneſſe, e | 
„To make his Engliſh! ſwete upon his tonge. “?“? 
Or, like 22 Page in the Mad Lover of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
who -* 4 i t. he liſt to catch a chambermaid. “ 

Again, in 7 Labour's Loft: He can carve, too and Th. yo 
LET nz 2H STEEVENS., | 
Certainly tha ha claſding better preſerves the integrity. of \the 
metaphor, or perhaps, as the exprethan is old. tables, we mi ** t read 
licking : Bardolph was kiſſing the befteſs ; and old ivory books were 
commonly cleaned by lickine them. "Farmer, | 

The reading propoſed by Dr. Farmer ““ ic king too his maſ- 
ter's old tables is countenanced by a paſſage | in Sir, Joba Old- 
ca le, 1600: 7 
«© Conflable. Maſter Harpool, I'll have one Buſs too. 
6 N No licking for vou, conſtable ; ; hand off, hand off.“ 

_ . Matone, 
4 a kirtle of *] I know not exactly what a &tle is. The 
following paſſages may ſerve to ſhew that it was ſomething differ- 
ent from a gor. How unkindly. ſhe takes the matter, and 
cannot be reconciled with leſs than a gown or a kirtle of filk.“ 
Greene's Art of Legerdemaine, &C 1612, Again, in one of Sta 
nyburſt's poems, 1582: 
*© 'T his gowne your lovemate, that Zir/le coftlye ſhe eraveth.” 
Pale, in his Actes of Engliſh Yotaries, ſays that Roger earl of 
dhrewſbury ſent “ to Clunyake in France, for the 4yrtle of holy 
Hugh the abbot,” Perhaps Rirtle, in its common acceptation, 
meant 
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receive money on Thurfday: thou malt have 4 ca 
to-morrow. . A merry ſong, come: it grows late, 
we'll. to bed. "Thow'lr forget me, when 40 am 
one. 25. | 
8 Dol. By my troth, thou'lt ſet me a weeping, 
thou fay'ſt fo : prove that ever I dreſs myſelf 1 
ſome till thy return. Well, Wake en the end. 
Fal. Some ſack, Francis. ä 
for Henry. Poins. Anon, anon, fir 5. 
Fal. Ha!] a baſtard fon of the king's ?—and art 
not thou Poms, his brother? 
0, Henry. Why, thou globe of fidfol continent 
what a life doſt thou lead ? _ 
Fal. A better than thou; 31 am a gentleman, thou 
art a drawer. 
P. Henry. Very true, fir ; and I come ro dex you 


out by the ears. ö 


Haft. O, the Lord EY Re thy good grace! 1 wel- 
come to London.—Now heaven bleſs that ſweet face 
of thine ! what, are you come from Wales? 

Fal. Thou whoreſon mad compound of m zzelty — 
by this light fleſh and corrupt blood, — art wel- 
come. . [Leaning his hand upon Dol. 
Dol. How, Wette fool, I ſcorn you. 

Poing. My lord, he will drive you out of your re- 
venge, and turn all to a merriment, if you take not 
the heat. e 


means a i petticoat. « Half a dozen taffata gowns or attin kirtles,” 
Cynthia”s Rewels by Ben Jonſon, 

Stubbs mentions #:rtles but is not preciſe in his deſcription of 
them, Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes them to be the ſame as /afe-guards or 
riding hoods, STEEVENS. 

Anon, anon fr.] The uſual anſwer of drawers at this period. 
So, in The Diſcoverie of the Knights of the Poſte, 1597, ** where- 
fore hee calling, the drawer preſently anſwered with a ſhrill voyce, 
anon, anon, fir.” EDITOR. | 


7 Ha! a baflard, &c.) The laden. of this ſcene is 


ſcarcely balanced by the humour. Jonnsox. 


8 Poins, his brother ?] i. e. Poins's brother, or bedr to Poins: 
a vulgar corruption of the genitive caſe, REmarKe. 


P, Henry. 


K ING HENRY IV. 543 


p. Heury. Vou whoreſon . candle-mine, you, how 
vilely did you ſpeak of me even now, 9 this ho- 
neſt, virtuous, civil. gentlewoman | mot”. 
| Holl. Bleſſing o- your oo. Wait! 15 and ſo the is, 
by my troth. FO 1 | 

ral Didſt thou flows whe 2 #35 od Ga vs 

P. Henry. Ves; and. you knew me, As yon did 
when you ran away by Gads-hill: you knew, I was 
at your back ;. and (poke it on purpoſe, to wy any 
patience. 4 10/27 

Fal. No, 80, Hai $: not "Wh 1 did not think, thou 
Ke within hearing. 

P. Henry. I ſhall dave you then to vonfels me vii. 
ful abuſe; and then I know how to handle vou. 

Fal. No abuſe, Hal, on mine honour. ; . 

P. Henry. No] to diſpraiſe me; and call mem —_ 


pantler, and bread-chipper, and I know not Fee > 
Fal. No abuſe, Hal. 


Points. No abuſe ! ood 0 
Fal. No abuſe, Ned, in the world 1 ben Ned, 
none. I diſprais'd him before the wicked, that the 

wicked might not fall in love with him: —in which 
doing, I have done the part of a careful friend, and a 
true ſubject, and thy father is to give me thanks for 
it. No abuſe, Hal z — none, Ned, none; — no, boys, 
none. 

P. Henry. See now, whether pure fear, and e entire 
cowardice, doth. not make thee wrong this virtuous 
gentlewoman to cloſe with us ? Is ſhe of the wicked? 
Is thine hoſteſs here of the wicked ? Or is the boy of 


the wicked? or honeſt Bardolph, whoſe zeal warn in 
his noſe, of the wicked ? 


Poins. Anſwer, thou dead Py \afoer. we ood 

_ Fal. The fiend hath prick'd down Bardolph irre- 
coverable; and his face is Lucifer's privy-kitchin, 
where he doth nothing but roaſt malt-worms.- For a 


9 eee. Thou & inextauſtbl magazine of tal- 
low. Jonx sow. : 


the 


— 
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houſe, Zo 


the W is a + angel ere chim; - but che 
devil out- bids him too. | 

P. Henry. For the women.. 

Fal. For one of them, — ſhe is in hell already; and 
burgs, poor ſoul ! For the other,---I owe her money; 
and whether ſhe be damn'd for that, I know not. 

Hoſt. No, I warrant you. 

Fal. No, I think thou art not; Ethink; — art 
quit for that: Marry, there is another indictment 
upon thee, for ſuffering fleth to be eaten in thy houſe, 
contrary to the law; for the Which, I b chou 
wilt howl. 

 Heft. All victuallersꝰ do ſo: What" a vr age of 
mutton or two, in a whole Lent * . 

P. Henry. Vou, gentlewoman, — i 51 

Dol. What ſays your grace? ? . 

Fal. His grace ſays that em dec reel 


againſt, 

Hoſt. Who knocks ſo loud at door? I look: to the 
e there, Francis. Aft? 0 ret 180 AA 8 
13 1671, 002018 Jo HO ana wet 15 6 | 
{nr din; mag ah Enter Ps. gif bangt, 


P. "Heavy. Peto, how now: 8 N new? 
Peto. The king. your father is at Weſtm inſter: VE 


o 


and burns, poor ſoul (] This is fir T. Hanmer” 8 — 


ing. Undoubtedly * The other editions had, /be is in hell 
already. and burns poor ſouls. The venereal diſeaſe was called in 


theſe times the brennynge or burning. Joux Sox. 
all victuallers do ſo:] The brothels were PRO Keen 
ed under etext of being vietualling houſes and taverns, 
So, in Webſter and Rowley's Care for a. Cuckold:s 
« This informer comes into Turnbull Street to a u’ 
boyſe, and there falls in league wirh a wench, & c. No 
Sir this fellow, f in revenge, alpen inn the bad that kept the 
Again, in Gaſcoigne's Glaſs of Gebe, 1 575: 0 
„at a houſe with a red lattice you ſhall find an 010 Bacud 
called Panderina, and a young damſel called Lamia.“ Barrett in 


his Alvearie, 1580, defines a victualling boyſe thus: 9 tavern 


where meate is eaten owt of due ſeaſon." rien Ne nal t 
and 


KING HENRY IV. «142 

And there are twenty weak and wearied 8 

Come from the north: and, as I came along, 

met, and overtook, a dozen captains, 

Bare-headed, ſweating, knocking at the taverns, 

And aſking every one for fir John Falſtaff. 

P. Henry. By heaven, Poins, I feel me much to 

blame, 

So idly to profane the precious time; ; 

When tempeſt of commotion, like the ſouth 

Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt, 

And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. 

Gy me my * and cloak: L Falſtaff, good night. 

[ Exeunt Prince, and Poins. 

Fal. Now comes in the ſweeteſt morſel of the night, 

and we muſt hence, and leave it unpick d. More 

knocking at the door Porn rune now ? what's the 

matter? 

Bard. You muſt away to court, fir, preſently 3 4 

dozen captains ſtay at door for you. 

Jul. Pay the muſicians, firrah | To the Page). E Fers. 

wel, hoſteſs ;—farewel, Doll.—You ſee, my good 

wenches, how men of merit are ſought after: the un- 

deſerver may ſleep, when the man of action is called 

on. Farewel, good wenches: If Ibe not ſent away 

poſt, I will ſee you again ere Igo. | 
Dol. I cannot ſpeak ;—It my heart be not ready to 

burſt : — Well, ſweet Jack; hatta care of thyſelf. 

Tal. Farewel, farewel. [ Exennt Ful. and Bard, 

Hoſt. Well, fare thee well: I haye known thee theſe 

twenty- nine years, come peſcod- time; but an ho- 

neſter, and truer-hearted man, Well, fare thee well. 

. Bard. | within] Miſtreſs Tear-theet, =— 

Hot. What's the matter ? 

Bard. Bid miſtreſs Tear-ſheet come to my maſter. 

H. 9 O run, Doll, rip? run, good Doll. [ Exeunt.. 


quarto reads, O run, Doll run, run: Good Doll, come: 45 comes 
Uubber'd : Tea, will zou come, Doll? STzzv8N8 | 


Vorl. . 8 5 ACT. 


O run, Doll, run; run, —_ Doll. ] Thus the folio.” The 
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ATT III 8 EN E I. 


Euter king Henry in his night-gown, with 7 Page. 


K. Heury, Go, call the earls of Surrey and of War- 
wick; 

But, ere they come, bid them Ger- read theſe letters, 
And well conſider of chem Make good ſpeed. 
| | Exit Page. 
7 How many thouſand of my pooreſt ſubjects 
Are at this hour aſleep !—O ſleep, O gentle ſleep, 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I trighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my 8 down, 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgettulneſs ? , , 

Why rather, ſleep, ly'ſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, _ 

And buſh'd with buzzing night-flies to thy ſlumber z 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, . 

And lull'd with ſounds. of ſweeteſt melody * 
O thou dull god, why ly'ſt thou with het vile, 

In loathſome beds; ; "I leav/it the kingly couch, 
= A watch-cale, or a common larum bell? | 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy maſt. 

Seal up the ſhip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 


—— — 
* 
— 1 — 
- 


* 2 This Exit ſcene is not in my copy of the firſt elite, 
| Jonxsox. 

There are two copies of the ſame date; and in one of theſe, the 

ſcene has been added. STEEvens. 

2 Amvatch-caſe, & e.] This alludes to the watehman ſet in gat- 
riſon- towns upon ſome eminence attending upon an alarum- bell F 
which he was to ring ont in caſe of fire, or any approaching dan- 

ger. He had a caſe or box to ſhelter him from the weather, but 
"6 - at his utmoſt peril he was not to ſleep whilſt he was upon ph 

Fheſe alarum-bells are mentioned in feveral dien places of Shak« 
| ſpeare. Hanus. | * 10 
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KING HENRY IV. 699 
In cradle of the rude imperious ſurge . 
And in the viſitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 

With deaf 'ning clamours in the : ſlippery clouds, 

That, with the hurly 4, death itſelf awakes > 

Can'ſt thou, O partial ſleep ! give thy repoſe 

To the wet ſea-boy in an hour ſo rude ! 

And, in the calmeſt and moſt ſtilleſt night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king ? 5 Then, happy low, lie down ! 

Uneaſy lies the head that wears a crown. | 
| | 2 Enter 


ier elouds,] The modern editors read forowdi . 
The old copy; 


in the ſlippery clouds; but I know not what 
advantage is gained by the alteration, for /hrowds had anciently 
the ſame meaning as clouds. I could bring many inſtances of thig 
uſe of the word from Drayton. $80, in his Miracles of Moſes : 
% And the ſterne thunder from the airy hr 
© To the ſad world, in fear and horror ſpake.” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Poem on Inigo Jones: 
« And peering forth of Iris in the rowds.”? | 
A moderate tempeſt would hang the waves in the hoc of a 
ſhip ; a great one might poetically be ſaid to ſuſpend, them on the 
the clouds, which were too_//ippery to retain them. 
So, in Julius Ceſar: | | 
* L have ſeen 3 N 
„ Th” ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage and foam 
© To be exalted with the threatening cen. : 
Drayton's airy /hroxwas are the airy covertures of heaven; which. 
in plain language are the clouds. STEEvE ns: e CEA 
+ That, with the hurly,] Huriy is noiſe, derived from the 
French +hurler to howl, as hurly-barly from Hur leberln, FT. 
STEEVENS: 
Den happy low, lie down I] Evidently corrupted from, 
bapby lowly clowns Theſe two lines making the juſt concluſign. 
from what preceded, ** If ſleep will fly a king and conſort itſelf 
„ with beggars, then happy the lotuly clowns, and uneaſy the 
4 crown'd head,” WAA RHUATOoN. py . 
Dr. Warburton has not admitted this emendation Into his text: 
Lam glad to do it the juſtice which its authot has neglected. 
| LE NED „ JOHNSON, 
The ſenſe of the old reading ſeems to be this: Yon, - WO 
. ** are bappy in your humble fituations, lay down your heads to 
wed Nuns «© real 
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Enter Warwick, and Surrey. 


War. Many good morrows to your majeſty ! 
K. Henry. Is it good morrow, lords? 
War. Tis one o'clock, and paſt. 
K. Henry. Why, then, good morrow to you. Well, 
my lords, Sr 
Have you read o'er the letters that I ſent you ? 
War. We have, my liege. 
K. Heury. Then you perceive, the body of our 
| kingdom | 
How foul it is ; what rank diſeaſes grow, 
And with what danger, near the heart of it. 
War. It is but as a body, yet diſtemper'd ; 
| 3 n Which 


*© reſt! the head that wears a crown lies too uneaſy to expect 
t© ſuch a bleſſing. Had not Shakſpeare thought it neceſſary to 
ſubject himſelt to the tyranny of rhime, he would probably have 
faid : te then happy low, fleep on!“ | 
So, in the 1 of King Arthur, a tragedy, 1587: 
„ Behold the peaſant poore with tattered coate, 
« Whoſe eyes a meaner fortune feedes with {leepe, 
« How ſafe and ſound the carelefle ſnudge doth ſnore.“ 
Sir V. D' Avenant has the ſame thought in his Law for Lovers: 
& How ſoundiy they ſicep whoſe pillows lie low i.. 
OTEEVENS. 


9 In the old edition: 
Why then good morroxv to you all, my lords: | 
Hawe you read oer, &c. ] The king ſends letters to Surrey 
and Warwick, with charge that they ſhould read them and attend 
him. Accordingly here Surrey and Warwick come, and no- 
body elſe. The king would bardly have ſaid, + Good morrow to 
to you all,” to two peers, TrHroBALD. | 
Sir Thomas Hanmer and Dr. Warburton have received this 
emendation, and read vel! for all. The reading either way is of no 
importance. JOHNSON, 2 | | 
It is but as a body, yet, diſflemper d.] What would he have 
more? We ſhould read: EIN | 
It is but as a body fight difemper d. WARBURTON. © 
The preſent reading is tight. 3 that is, according to 
the old phy ſic, a diſproportionate mixture of humours, or in- 
equality of innate heat and radical humidity, is leſs thee _ 
| | N 


{ 


KING HENRY N 
Which to its former ſtrength may be reſtor'd, 
With good advice, and little medicine: — 

My lord Northumberland will ſoon be cool'd. 
K. Henry. O heaven ! that one mi ght read the book 

of fate; 

And ſee the revolution of the times 

Make mountains level, and the continent. 

(Weary of ſolid firmneſs) melt itſelf 

Into the ſea ! and, other times, to ſee 

The beachy girdle of the occan 

Too wide for Neptune's hips ; how chances mock, 

And changes fill the cup of al alteration 

With divers liquors ! * O, if this were ſeen, 

The happieſt youth, —viewing his progreſs through, 

What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, — 

Would ſhut the book, and fit him down and die. 

'Tis not ten years gone, 

Since Richard, and Northumberland, great friends, 

Did feaſt together, and in two years after, 

Were they at wars: It is but eight years, fince 

This Percy was the man neareſt my ſoul ; 

Who like a brother toil'd in my affairs, 

And laid his love and life under my foot; 

Vea, for my ſake, even to the eyes of Richard, 

Gave him defiance. But which of you was by, 


(You, 


d/ſaſe, being only the ſtate which beeps or produces diſeaſes. 
The difference between diffemper and diſeaſe ſeems to be much the 
ſame as between di/poſition and habit. JonnsoN. 
* My lord 3 vill ſoon be cool'd.] I believe Shax- 
ſpeare wrote ſchoold ; tutor'd, and brought to ſubmiſfion. 
WA BUR rox. 
Cool'd is certainly right. Jonxsox. 

0, if this wwere ſeen, &c,] Theſe four lines are ſup» 
plied from the edition of (600. WarmuRTON, x 
My copy wants the whole ſcene, and thayoſore theſe lines, 

There is ſome difficulty in the line, | 
What perils paſt, <vhat croſſes to enſue ; 

becauſe it ſeems to make paſt perils equally terrible with enſui ung 

eroſſes. JOHNSON. 


* But which of you was 5 xc. ] He refers to King Richard, 
n 3 act 


Then check'd and rated by Northumberland. 


Though then, heaven knows, I had no ſuch intent; 
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(You, * coufin Nevil, as I mayremember)[ ToJYarwicks 
When Richard,—with his eye brim-full of tears, 


Did ſpeak theſe words, now prov'd a prophecy ? 
Northumber{and, thou ladder, by the which 
My couſin Bolingbroke aſcends my throne--- ; 
But that neceſſity ſo bow'd the ſtate, os 
That I and greatneſs were compell'd to kiſs ; —— 
The time ſhall come, thus did he follow it, 4 
The time will come, that foul ſin, gathering head, 
Shall break into corruption: ſo went on, 
Foretelling this ſame time's condition, 
And the diviſion of our amity. 

War, There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd : 
The which obſerv'd, a man may prophety, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life ; which in their ſeeds, 
And weak beginnings, lie entreaſured. 
duch things become the hatch and brood of time; 
And, by the neceflary form of this, 


act v. ſc, .2 But whether the king's or the author's memory 
fails him, ſo it was, that Warwick was not preſent at that cons 
verſation. JOHNSON... | 
2 Confin Newil,] Shakſpeare has miſtaken the name of the pre- 
ſent noblen an. The earldom of Warwick was at this time in the fa- 
mily of Bearclamp; and did not come into that of the Newils till 
many years after, in the latter end of the reign of king Henry VI, 
when it deſcended to Anne Beauchamp, (the daughter of the earl 
here introduced) who was married to Richard Newil, earl of Sa 
liſbury. STEEVERS. . 2 * 
3 2 by the neceſſary form of this,] I think we might ber. 
ter read ; 85 8 | 
The neceſſary form things. | | ; 
The word his has no very evident antecedent, + Jounson, 
It any change were wanting, I would read; an b. 
And by tbe neceſſary form of theſe. 125 
j. e. the ings mentioned in the preceding line, STEEVENS, 
And, by the necefſary form of 1% is, 1 apprehend to be undets 
ſtood bis hiſtory of the times deceaſed, Henper, bo 


XING HEN RT IV. 35. 
King Richard might create a perfect gueſs, 
That great Northumberland, then falſe to him, 
Would, of that ſeed, grow to a greater falſeneſs; 
Which ſhould not find a ground to root upon, 
Unleſs on you. | . 

K. Henry. * Are theſe things then neceſſities? 
Then let us meet them like neceffities ;—= 
And that- lame word even now cries out on us ; 
They ſay, the biſhop and Northumberland 
Are fifty thouſand ſtrong, | 

War. It cannot be, my lord; pe 
Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 
The numbers of the fear'd ;—Pleaſc it your grace, 
To go to bed ; upon my lite, my lord, 
The powers that you already have ſent forth, 
Shall bring this prize in very eafily, 
To comfort you the more, I have receiv'd 
A certain inſtance, that Glendower is dead, 
Your majeſty hath been this fortnight ill; 
And theſe unſcaſon'd hours, perforce, muſt add 
Unto your ſickneſs. 

K. Henry. I will take your counſel : _ 
And, were theſe inward wars once out of hand, 
We would, dear lords, *unto the Holy Land. Exeunt. 


4 Are theſe things then neceſſities ? 
Then let us meet them like neceſſities :] I am inclined to read: 

Then lit ns meet them! lile neceſſity. . 

That is, with the refiffleſs violence of necellity ; then comes more 

aptly the following line: | TREE 
And that ſame word even now Cries out on us. b 

That 1s, the word ner. Jon Nsox 5 | n 

o the Holy Land.] This play, like the former, j 

proceeds ih one unbroken tenor through the firit edition, and 

there is therefore no evidence that the diviſion of the acts was 

made by the author. Since, then, every editor has the ſame 

right to mark the intervals of action as the players, who made the 

preſent diſtributlon, 1 ſhbuld propoſe that cher may be added 

to the fottgeihg act, and the remove from London to Gloceſter. 

ſhire be made in the intermediate time, but that it would ſhorten 

the next act too much, which has not even now its due proportion. 

to the reſt, JohN N. 8 e | 
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Jiuſtice Shallow's feat in Gloceſterſhire 6 


Euter Shallow meeting Silence. Moulay, Shadow, Wart, 
Feeble, and Bull calf, Servants, &c. heb ind. 


Shel. Come on, come on, come on; give me 
pour hand, fir, give me your hand, fir: an early 
ſtirrer, “ by the rood. And how doth my good cou- 

fin Silence ? | 


S Sils. Good morrow, good couſin Shallow. 


8 6 Tuftice Shallow's ſeat in Glocęſtenſbire.] From the following 
_ paſſage in The Returne from Parnaſſus, 1606, we may conclude 
, that Kempe was the original Fuftice Shallow. — Bur bage and Kempe 
| are introduced inſtructing ſome Cambridge ſtudents to act.— Bur- 
| bage makes one of the ſtudents repeat ſome lines of Hieronymo and 
| K. Rich. III. Kempe ſays to another, © Now for you—methinks 
| you belong to ny tuition; and your face methinks would be good 
for a fooliſ Mayor, or a fooli/h Fuftice of Peace.” — And again 
„ Thou wilt do well in time if thou wilt be ruled by thy betters, 
8 that is by myſelfe, and ſuch grave aldermen of the playhouſe as I 
| am.“ It appears from Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce Pennilſs, 
} 1c92, that he likewiſe played the Clown, ** What can be made 
of a ſopemaker more than a clown? Will, Kempe, I miſtruſt ir will 
fall 70 thy lot for a merriment one of theſe dayes.“ MaLone. 
7 by the rood.] 1. e. The croſs. Pope. 
_ Hearne, in his Gloſſary to Peter Langtoft, p. 544. under the 
word cro/5, obſerves, that although the cr and the rood 
105 commonly taken for the ſame, yet the rood properly ſignified 
ormerly the image of Chriſt on the croſs, ſo as to repreſent 
both the croſs and figure of our bleſſed Saviour, as he ſuffered 
upon it. The roods that were in churches and chapels were 
placed in ſhrines that were called rood lofts. ** Roodloft, (ſaith 
Blount) is a ſhrine whereon was placed the croſs of Chriſt. 
T he rood was an image of Chriſt on the croſs, made generally of 
wood, and erected in a loft for that purpoſe, juſt over the paſſage 
out of the church into the chancel.” N 
3 Silence.) I he oldeſt copy of this play was publiſhed in 1600. 
Ft muſt however have been acted ſomewhat earlier, as in Ben 
Jonſon's Every Man out of his Humour, which was performed in 
1599, is the following reterence to it : ** No, lady, this is a kinſ- 
man to Taſtice Silgnce,” STEEVENS, 1 92 
Shal. 
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Sbal. And how doth my coufin, your bed- fellow? 
aud your faireſt daughter, and mine, my god- 
daughter Ellen? 

Sil. Alas, a black ouzel, couſin Shallow. 

Spal. By yea and nay, fir, I dare ſay, my couſin 
William is become a good ſcholar: He is at Oxford 
ſtill, is he not? 

Si]. Indeed, fir ; to my coſt. 
$hal. He muſt then to the inns of court ſhortly: I 
was once of Clement's-inn ; where, I think, they will 

talk of mad Shallow yet. | o 

Sil. You were call'd—luſty Shallow, then, couſin. 

S$hal. I was call'd any thing; and I would have done 
any thing, indeed, and roundly too. There was 
I, and little John Doit of Staffordſhire, and black 
9 George Bare, and Francis Pickbone, and Will 
Squele a Cotſwold man,—you had not four ſuch 
ſwinge- bucklers in all the inns of court again: and, 
I may fay to you, we knew where the bona-robas > 
were; and had the beſt of them all at commandment, 


9 —— George Bare, ] The quarto reads George Barnes, 
" . ; 
1 ——WillSquele a Cotſwold man, The games at Cotſ- 
wold were, in the time of our author, very famous. Of theſe I 
have ſeen accounts in ſeveral old pamphlets ; and Shallow, by 
diſtinguiſhing Will Squele, as a Cotſwold man, meant to have 
him underſtood to be one who was well verſed in thoſe exerciſes, 
and conſequently of a daring ſpirit, and an athletic conſtitution, 
| | ©, STEEVENS. 
Swinge-bucklers —)] Swinge-bucklers and ſwaſh-bucklers 
were words implying rakes or rioters in the time of Shakſpeare, 
Naſh, addreſſing himſelf to his old opponent Gabriel Harvey, 
1598, ſays; ** Turpe ſeneæ miles, tis time for ſuch an olde foole 
« to leave playing the ſwa/h.buckler.”* 8 
Again, in The Devil": Charter, 1607, Caraffa ſays, ——when 
© I was a ſcholar in Padua, faith, then I could have fwing'd a 
% fevord and buckler,” &c. See p. 306. STEEVENS, | 
5M bona-robas—] i. e. Ladies of pleaſure. Bona Roba, Ital. 
So, in The Bride, by Nabbes, 1640: Pg SE 
Some bona- roba they have been ſporting with.“ 
I Es |. OTEEVENSs 


Then 


2 


* 


* 


* 
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Then was Jack Falſtaff, now ſir John, a boy; and 
page to Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk“. 
Sil. This fir John, couſin, that comes hither anon 
about ſoldiers ? | 
_ $hal. The ſame fir John, the very ſame. I ſaw him 
break *Skogan's head at the court gate, when he was 
a crack, 


| 4. =—— Then wa, Jack Falſlaff, n:w fir John, a Bey; aud page to 
Thomas Mocubray, duke of 24 The following circumſtances, 
tending to prove that Shakſpeare a tered the name of Oldcaftle to 
that of Fa//taff, have bitherto been overlooked, In a poem by ]. 
Weever, entitled «** The Mirror of Martyrs, or the Life and 
Death of that thrice valiant Capitaine and moſt godly Martyre $ir 
Jobn Oldcafile, Knight, Lord Cobham,” 18mo. 1601, Oldcaftle, 
relating the events of his life, ſays : 
« Within the fpring-tide of my flow'ring youth, 
« He [his father] ſtept into the winter of his age; 
„% Made meanes (Mercurius thus begins the truth) 
« That I was made Sir Thomas Mowbrats page.” 

Again, in a pamphlet entitled “ The wandering Jew telling 
fortunes w Engliſhmen,” gto. (the date torn off, but apparently 
a republication about the middle of the laſt century) is the follow. 
ing paſſage in the Glutton's ſpeech : (I do not live by the ſweat 
of my brows, but am almoſt dead with ſweating, I eate much, 
but can talk little. Sir John Oldeafile was my great grandfather's 
father's uncle. I come of a huge kindred,” Eprrox. 

Different conclufions are ſometimes drawn from the ſame pre- 
mifes. Becauſe Shakſpeare borrowed a fingle circumſtance from 
the life of the real Oldeaftle, and imparted it to the fi4itious Fal. 
Haß, does it follow that the name of the former was ever employ- 
etl as a cover to the vices of the latter? Is it not more likely, be- 
cauſe Falfaff was known to poſſeſs one feature in common with 
Oldcafile, that the vulgar were led to imagine that Fal/aff was only 
Olucaſle in diſguiſe ? Hence too might have ariſen the ſtory that 
our author was compelled to change the name of the one for that 
of the other; a tory fufficiemly ſpecious to have impoſed on the 
writer of the Wandering Jew,“ as well as on the credulity of 
Field, Fuller, and others, whoſe coincidence has been brought in 
ſapport of an opinion contrary to my own. STetvens, J. 
5 Shogan's head] Who Scogan was, may be underſtood from 
the following paſſage in The Fortunate Nes, a maſque by Ben 
Jonſon, 16202 1875 | | 
„ Methinks you. ſhould enquire now after Skelton, 

& And maſter Scogan. | 
“ Scozar ? What Was he? 


n, 


* 
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a cracks, not thus high: and the very ſame day I did 
fight with one Sampſon Stockfiſh, a fruiterer, behind 
Gray's- inn. O, the mad days that I have ſpent! and 
to ſee how many of mine old acquaintance are dead ! 

K. We ſhall all follow, couſin. 

Hal. Certain, tis certain; very ſure, very ſure : 
death, as the Pſalmiſt faith, is certain to all; all ſhall 
dic. How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair? 

$11. Truly, coufin, I was not there. 

Shal. Death is certain.—Is old Double of your 
town living yet ? 
$i]. Dead, fir, 7 Ka 

hal. Dead! See, ſee !—he drew a good bow: 
And dead !—he ſhot a fine ſhoot: — John of Gaunt 
lov'd him well, and betted much money on his head. 
Dead! —he would have ? clapp'd the clout at 
twelve ſcore; and carry'd you a fore-hand ſhaft a. 
: fourteen, and fourteen and a half, that it would 
have done a man's heart good to ſee.— How a 
ſcore of ewes now? | 

Sil. Thereafter as they be: a ſcore of good ewes 
may be worth ten pounds, | Wo 


$6 Oh, a fine gentleman, and a maſter of arts 
% Of Henry the Fourth's times, that made diſguiſes 
For the king's ſons, and writ in ballad royal 
„ Daintily well,” &c. ö 

Among the works of Chaucer is a poem called © Scogan, unt 
the Lordes and Gentilmen of the-Kinge's Houſe.” STEtvens, 

This is not the Scogan alluded to by Shallow. He means the 
Scogan who was J mime, mimic, or court fool in Edward 
the LV, reign, See Scogan's Jeſts.. REMARKS, 

6 acrack,] This is an old Iſlandic word, fignifying a Bey or 
child, One of the fabulous kings and heroes of Denmark, called 
Hrolf, was ſurnamed Krake. See the ſtory in Edda, Fable 63. 

. RE © TyRWHITT., 

7 m—clapp'd 7 the clout——] i, e. Hit the white mark. 

\ | | -  WagpurrTon., 

3 .——jourteen and fourteen aud à ha,] That is, fourteen 
ſcore of yards, Jouxsox. t 
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Spal. And is old Double dead! 
Enter Bardolph and his boy. 


Sil. Here come two of fir John Falſtaff's men, a; 

J think. 20 
Bard. Good morrow, honeſt gentlemen: I be. 
ſeech you, which is juſtice Shallow? TN 

S-al. Jam Robert Shallow, fir; a poor eſquire cf 
this county, and one of the King's juſtices of the 
peace: What is your good pleaſure with me? 

Bard. My captain, fir, commends him to you; my 
captain, fir John Falſtaff: a tall gentleman, by hea. 
ven, and a moſt gallant leader, | 

. $hal., He greets me well, fir; I knew him a good 
back-ſword man: How doth the good knight? may 
I aſk, how my lady his wife doth ? 

Bard. Sir, pardon; a ſoldier is better accommo- 
dated, than with a wife. 

Hal. It is well ſaid, fir; and it is well ſaid indeed 
too. Better accommodated !—it is good; yea, in- 
deed, is it: good phraſes are ſurely, and ever were, 
very commendable. Accommodated lit comes of 
accommodo: very good; a good phraſe. 


9 Good morrow, &c.] The quarto gives this as well as the fol- 
lowing part of the ſpeech to Bardolph. The folio divides it be- 
tween Shallow and him, TI have followed the quarto. STzzvexs. 

1 —— wery good, a good phraſe.) Accommodate was a modiſh 
term of that time, as Ben Jonſon informs us: You are not to 
© caſt or wring for the perfumed terms of the time, as accommo- 
% dation, complement, ſpirit, Sc. but uſe them properly in their 
& places as others.” Diſcoveries. Hence Bardolph calls it a 
word of exceeding good command. His definition of it is admirable, 
and highly ſatirical : nothing being more common than for inaccu- 
rate ſpeakers or writers, when they ſhould define, to put their 
hearers off with a ſynonymous term ; or, for want of that, even 
with the ſame term differently accommodated; as in the inſtance 
before us. Wa BURTON. 

The ſame word occurs in Jonſon's Every Man in his Humour: 

© Hoſteſs accemmodate us with another bedſtaff: | 
0 %“ The woman does not underſtand the ævords of action.“ 
; | STEEVENS. 


N Bard. 
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Bard. Pardon, fir ; I have heard the word. 
Phraſe, call you it? By this'day, I know not the 
phraſe but I will maintain the word with my ſword, 
to be a ſoldier-like word, and a word of exceeding 
ood command. Accommodated ; That is, when a 
man is, as they ſay, accommodated : or, when a man 
is, being, —whereby,—he may be thought to be 
accommodated ; which is an excellent thing. 


Enter Falſtaff. 


Shal. It is very juſt: Look, here comes good fir 
John. Give me your good hand, give me your wor- 
ihip's good hand: By my troth, you look well, and 
bear your years very well: welcome, good ſir John. 
Fal. Jam glad to ſee you well, good maſter Ro- 
bert Shallow ;— Maſter Sure-card, as I think. 

S$hal. No, fir John; it is my coufin Silence, in 
commiſſion with me. | 

Fal. Good maſter Silence, it well befits you ſhould 
be of the peace. 8 
Sil, Your good worſhip is welcome. | 
Tal. Fie! this is hot weather. Gentlemen, have 
you provided me here half a dozen ſufficient men? 
Shal. Marry, have we, fir. Will you fit ? 

Fal. Let me ſee them, I beſeech you. | 
Hal. Where's the roll? where's the roll? where's 
the rol!? Let me ſee, let me ſee, let me ſee. So, fo, 
ſo, ſo: Yea, marry, fir :—Ralph Mouldy :—let them 
appear as I call; let them do to, let them do fo. 
Let me ſee ; Where is Mouldy ? 

Moul. Here, an't pleaſe you. | 
Hal. What think you, fir John? a good limb'd 
fellow: young, ſtrong, and of good friends, 
Fal. Is thy name Mouldy ? 

Moul, Yea, an't pleaſe you. 

Ful. *Tis the more time thou wert us'd. 


bal. 
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Sbal. Ha, ha, ha! moſt excellent, faith! thingy, 
that are mouldy, lack uſe : Very fingular good! 
Well ſaid, fir John; nd well ſaid. 

Fal. Prick him. 

Moul. 1 was prick'd well enough — an you 
could have let me alone: my old dame will be un- 
done now, for one to do her huſbandry, and her 
drudgery : you need not to have prick'd me ; there 
are other men fitter to go out than I. 

Fal. Go to; peace, Mouldy, you ſhall go.— 
Mouldy, it 1s time you were ſpent. | 

Moul. Spent ! + 

Shal. Peace, fellow, peace ; ftand aſide; Kno 
you where you are? For the other, fir John : :—het 
me ſee ;—Simon Shadow! 

Fal. Ay marry, let me have him to fit under: bes 
like to be a cold ſoldier. 

Shal. Where's Shadow? 

Shad. Here, fir. 

Tal. Shadow, whoſe ſon art thou? 

Shad. My mother's ſon, fir. 

Fal. Thy mother's ſon! like enough; and thy fi. 
ther's ſhadow : ſo the ſon of the female is the ſhadow 
of the male: It is often fo, indeed; but not much of 
the father's ſubſtance. | 

Shal, Do you like him, fir John? 

Fal. Shadow will ſerve for ſummer, —prick him; 
for we have a number of ſhadows to fill up the 
muſter-book. | | 

_ Shal. Thomas Wart! 

Fal. Where's he? 

Wart. Here, fir, 

Fal. Is thy name Wart? 

Wart, Yea, fir. 


2 — we bave a number of adus to. fill 2 * af 
book.) “ That is, we have in the muſter book many names for 
which we receive pay, though we have not the men. 
— | Jon so. 


Fal 
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Fal. Thou art a very ragged wart. 
Shal. Shall I _ him, fir John ? 
Fal. It were ſuperfluous; for his apparel is built 
upon his back, and the whole frame ſtands Upon 
pins : prick him no more. 
"oy Ha, ha, ha! - you can do it, fir; you ean do 

- I commend you well — Francis Feeble | 
1 Here, ſir. 
Fal. What trade art thou, Feeble 7 
Feeble.' A woman's taylor, fir. 
$hal. Shall I prick him, fir ? Peet 
Tal. You may: but if he had been a man's „y- 
lor, he would have prick'd vou.— Wilt thou make 
as many holes in an enemy's battles as Hou haft 
done in a woman's petticoat? 
Feeble, I will do my 5 vin, ſir; you ean have 
no more. 
Fal. Well ſaid, good woman's taylor! well ſaid, 
courageous F ceble | Thou wilt be as valiant as the 
wrathful dove, or moſt magnanimous mouſe. Priek 
the woman's taylor well, maſter Shallow; deep, 
maſter Shallow. 
Feeble. I would, Wart might have gone, br. 
Fal. Iwould, thou wert a man's taylor; that thou 
might ſt mend him, and make him fit to go. I can- 
nor put him to a private ſoldier; chat is the leader 
of ſo many thouſands : Let that ſuffice, moſt forcibi 
Feeble. 
Feeble.. It ſhall ſuffice, fir, 
Fal. Il am bound to thee, reverend Feeble,—Who 
is next ? : 
Shal. Peter Bull-calf of the green! 
Fal. Vea, marry, let us ſee ull-calf. 
Bull. Here, ſir. N 

Fal. Truſt me, a likely fellow come, prick 
me Bull-calf, till he roar again. 8 
Bull. Oh l' good my lord captain. 
Fal. What,doſtthou roar before thou art ae ö 

5 ull, 
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Bull. O lord, fir! I am a diſeas'd man. 

Fal. What diſeaſe haſt thou? BG. oh 

Bull. A whoreſon cold, fir; a cough, fir ; which! 
caught with ringing in the king's affairs, upon his 
coronation day, fir. | 
Fal. Come, thou ſhalt goto the wars in a gown; we 
will have away thy cold; and I will take ſuch order, 
that thy friends ſhall ring for thee.— Is here all? 

Shal. There is two more call'd than your number, 
you muſt have but four here, fir;—and ſo, I pray 
you, go in with me to dinner. 
Fal. Come, I will go drink with you, but I cannot 
tarry dinner. I am glad to ſee you, in good troth; 
maſter Shallow. 1. eg 

Shal. O, fir John, do you remember ſince we lay 


all night in the wind-mill in ſaint George's fields? 


Fal. No more of that, good maſter Shallow, no 
more of that. 9 gt $19.9 

Shal. Ha, it was a merry night. And is Jane 
Night-work alive ? - | 
Fal. She lives, maſter Shallow. 

Shal. She could never away with me. 

Fal. Never, never: ſhe would always ſay, ſhe could 
not abide maſter Shallow. * | 

Hal. By the maſs, I could anger her to the heart. 
She was then a ? bona- roba. Doth ſhe hold her own 
well? 115 

Fal. Old, old, maſter Shallow. | 

Sbal. Nay, ſhe muſt be old; ſhe cannot chuſe but 

* She could never away wwith me.] This expreſſion of diſlike is 


uſed by Maurice Mn, in his tranſlation of rhe Andria of Te- 


rence, 1588: All men that be in love can ill awvay to have 

wives appointed them by others.” Perbaps the original mean- 

ing was—ſucb @ cnc cannot travel on the ſame road with me. 
STEEVENS, 


_ 9 —ehona-roba.] A fine ſhowy wanton, Jouns0nN. 
Bona-roba was in our 'anthor's time, the common term for a” 

harlot. It is uſed in that ſenſe by B. Jonſon in his Every Man 

out of his Humour, and by many others. STzzEvans + +» 
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be old ; certain, ſhe's old ; and had Robin N ight- 
. by old Night-work, before I came to Clement 


1 % That's fifty-five years ago. 
Spal. Ha, coufin Silence, that thou hadſt ſeen that 
that this knight and I have ſeen ! Ha, fir John, 
ſaid I well? 
Fal. We have heard the chimes at midn ight, maſ- 
ter Shallow. 
Shal. That we have, that we have, that we "IR : 
in faith, fir John, we have; our watch-word was, 
Hem, boys Come, let's to dinner; come, let's to 
dinner ;—O, the days that we have ſeen !—Come, 
come. [ Exeunt Falflaff, and Fuftices. 
Bull. Good maſter corporate Bardolph, ſtand m 
friend; and here 1s ſour por ten ſhillings in — 
- crowns for you. In very truth, fir, I had as lief be 
hang'd, fir, as go: and yet for mine own part, fir, I 
do not care; but, rather, becauſe I am unwilling, 
and, for mine own part, haye a defire to ſtay with 
my friends ; ; elſe, fir, I did not care, for mine ow u 
part, ſo much. 
Bard. Go to ; ſtand aſide. | 
Moul. And good maſter corporal captain, for my 
old dame's ſake, ſtand my friend: ſhe has nobody 
to do any thing about her, when I am gone; and ſhe 
1s old, and cannot help herſelf : you ſhall have 
forty, fir. | 
Bard. Go to, ſtand aſide. 
Feeble. T care not ;—a man can die but once we 
owe God a death; — I'll ne er bear a baſe mind. 
an't be my deſtiny, ſo; an't be not, ſo: No man's 
too good to ſerve his prince: and, let it go which way 
it will, he that dies this year, is quit for the next. 


be chimes at midui bt,] So in the ſecond part of an an- 
cient lon entitled 4 Bill of Fare, &c. bl. 1: 
e roſe from our mirth with the tvelve o lock chimes." 

| . STEBYENS-» ' 
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Bard. Well ſaid ; thowrt a good fellow. 

| Feeble, Faith, I'll bear no baſe mind. 
[ Re-enter Falſtaff, and Juſtices, 

. Fal. Come, zr. which men ſhall L have. 

Spal. Four of which you pleaſe. Fg 

Bard. Sir, a word with you :—* I have three pound 
to free Mouldy and Bull-calf. 

Tal. Go to; well. 1 

Hal. Come, fir John, which four will you have 5 

Fal. Do you chuſe for me. 

Shal. Marry then ,—Mouldy, Bull-calf, Feeble, 
and Shadow. 

Fal. Mouldy, and Bull-calf : PPT you, Mouldy, 
ſtay at home *till you are paſt ſervice 3 :—and, for 
your part, Bull-calf,—grow Ul you come unto it; 
I will none of you. 

Shal. Sir John, fir John, do not yourſelf wrong; 
they are your likelieſt men, and I would have you 
ſerv'd with the beſt. 

Tal. Will you tell me, maſter Shallow, how to 
chile a man? Care I for the limb, the thewes , the 
| * ſtature, 


I have three pound —=—}] Here ſeems to be a wrong 
computation. He had forty ſhillings for each. Perhaps we meant 
ro conceal part of the profit, JonxSOx. 

For you, Moulay, ſtay at home till you are paſt ferwice : 50 This 


* 2 


. ſhould ſurely be: For you, Moulay, you e /lay'd at home, 


&c. Falfaſ has before a ſimilar alluſion, is the more time thou 
«vert uſed.” 

There is ſome miſtake in the number of recruits: Shallow ſays, 
that Falſtaff ſhould have four there, but he appears to get but three: 
w art, 222 and Feeble. FARMER, ) Perk 1 

ay at home till you are paſt jerwice erbaps this pallage 
ſhould . and ited 525 of For you, Mouldy, ſtay at 
home .it; you are paſt ſervice * TrRWIAHI TT. 

+ the thewes,—] i. e. the e muſcular ſtrength or appear- 


ance of manhood, So, again: 


For nature creſcent, does not grow alone 
8 In therues and bulk.” | 
In other ancient writers this term implics manners, or behs- 
| viour 


. 
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ſtature, bulk and big aſſemblance of a mans? give me 
the ſpirit, maſter Shallow. Here's Wart ;—you ſee 
what a ragged appearance it is: he ſhall charge you, 
and diſcharge you, with the motion of a pewterer's 
hammer; come off, and on,“ ſwifter than he that gib- 
bet's on the brewer's bucket. And this ſame half- 


fac'd fellow Shadow,—give me this man; he preſents 


no mark to the enemy; the 5 foe-man may with as 
great aim levelat the edge of a pen-knife : And, for a 
retreat, —how ſwiftly will this Feeble, the woman's 
taylor, run off? O, give me the ſpare men, and ſpare 
me the great ones. Put me a ? caliver into Wart's 
hand, Bardolph. | 


viour only, Spenſer often uſes it ; and I find it likewiſe in Gaſ- 
coigne's Glaſs of Government, 1575: a ; 
„ And honour'd more than bees of better thexves,” 

Shakſpeare is perhaps ſingular in his application of it w the 
per fections of the body. STEEV ENS. : 

5 aſſemblance of a man?] Thus the old copies. The modern 
editors read—afſemblage. STEEVENS. n | 
Alfter than he that gibbots-on the Lrewer”s bucket.) 
Swifter than he that carries beer trom the vat to the barrel, in 
buckets hung upon a gibbet or beam crofling his ſhoulders. 

| | Juonxsox. 


7 — 


i foe-man] So, in Selimus, 1594: 
„ For he that never ſaw bis foeman's face, 
„ But alwaies flept upon a ladies lap 
4% Will ſcant endure to lead a ſoldiers life. 
| | HENDERSON. 
9 ——cal:iver—] A hand-gun. Jonxsox. & 
So, in the Maſque of Flowers, 1613: „The ſerjeant of Ka- 
waſha carried on his ſhoulders a great tobacco-pipe as big as a 
caliver,"? | 2 
It is ſingular that Shakſpeare, who has ſo often derived his 
ſources of merriment from recent cuſtoms or faſhionable follies, 
ſhould not once have mentioned tobacco, though at a time when 
all his contemporaries were active in its praiſe or its condemnation. 
It is as remarkable, that he has written no lines on the death 
of any poetical friend, nor commendatory verſes on any living 
author, which was the conſtant practice of Jonſon, Fletcher, &c. 
Perhaps the ſingular modeſty of Shakſpeare hindered him from at- 
tempting to decide on the merits of others, while his liberal turn 


o 


Oo z a of 
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Bard. Hold, Wart, traverſe ; thus, thus, thus, 
Fal. Come, manage me your caliver. So very 
well: - go to: very good: — exeeding good.— , 
ive me always a little, lean, old, chopp'd, “ bald 
Pot, —Well ſaid, Wart; thou'rt a good ſcab : hold, 
there's a teſter for thee. e 
Sha 1. He is not his craft's-maſter, he doth not do it 
right. I remember at Mile-end green?, when I lay 
at ? Clement's inn, (I was then fir Dagonet in Ar. 
| thur's. 


of mind. forbad him to expreſs ſuch groſs and indiſcriminate 
praiſes as too often diſgrace the names of many of his contem- 
raries. I owe this remark to Dr. Farmer. STEBVENs. 

as bald ſhot.—) Shot is uſed for ſhooter, one who 1s to fight 
by ſhooting. JohN . | 
So, in the E xercife of Armes for Calivres, Muſtettes, and Pyles, 

1619, © Firſt of all is in this figure ſhowed to every. hot, hou he 
ſhall ſtand and marche, and cary his caliver, &c.“ With this in- 
ſtance I was furnifhed by Dr. Farmer, We till fay of a ſkilful 
ſportſman or game-keeper that he is a good hot. „ 
3 —— Mile-end Green, ] It appears from Stowe's Chronicle, (edit. 
161 5, p. 702.) that in the year 1585, 4000 citizens were trained 
and exerciſed at Mile-end. STEEVBNS. | 
9 remember at Mile-end Green, <vhen I lay at Clement in. 
„ When Ila,“ here ſignifies, when I lodged or lived. So, Leland: 
An old manor place where in tymes paſte ſum of the Moul- 
„ brays lay for a ſtarte;“ 1. e. lived for a time or ſometimes, Itin. 
vol. i. fol. 119. WaR rox | | 
— (1 was then fir Dagonet. in Arthur's ſhow)-—] The 
only intelligence I have gleaned of this worthy wight fir Dago- 
net, is from Beaumont and Fletcher in their Xnight of the Burn- 
ing Peſile : | | 
4 % Boy. Beſides, it will fhew ill-favouredly to have a grocer's 
7 6 prentice to court a king's daughter, | 
&. Cit, Will it ſo, fir? You are well read in hiftories ; I pray 
© you, what was fir Dagonet ? Was he not prentice to a grocer 
© in London? Read the play of The Four Prentices of London, 
. & where they toſs their pikes ſo, Sc.“ TREOBAL Y. 

The ſtory of fir Dagonet is to be found in La Mort &Arthare, 
an old romance much celebrated in our author's time, or a little 
before it. When papiſtry,” ſays Aſcham in his School-maſler, 
as a ſtanding pool, overflowed al England, few books were read 
« in our tongue ſaving certain books of chivalry, as they ſaid, 
«« for paſtime and pleafure ; which books, as ſome ſay, were 

| © made 


thür's ſhow) there was a little quiver fellow, and a- 
would manage you his piece thus: and a' would 
he about, 


« made in monaſteries by idle monks, As one for example, La 
« Mort d Arthure. In this romance fir Dagonet is king Arthur's 
fool. Shakſpeare would not have ſhewa his 7z/ice capable of re- 
preſenting any higher character. Jounson. | 
Sir Dagonet is king Arthur's ſquire; but does he mean that 
he ated Sir Dagonet at Mile-end Green, or at Clement's-inn ? 
By the application of a Try ren only, the paſſage will be elear- 
el from ambiguity, and the ſenſe I would affign, will appear to 
be juſt, ——* I remember at Mile-end Green (when I lay at 
Clement's-inn, I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's ſhow) there 
was, Kc.“ That is: I remember when 1 was a very young 
man at Clement's- inn, and not fit to act any higher part than Sir 
Dagonet in the interludes which we uſed to play in the ſociety, that 
among the ſoldiers who were exerciſed at Mile. end Green, there 
was, &c, The performance of this part of fir Dagonet was an- 
other of Shallow's feats at Clement's inn, on which he delights to 
expatiate : a circumſtance in the mean time, quite foreign to the 
purpoſe of what he is ſaying, but introduced, on that account, 
to heighten the ridicule of his character. Juſt as he had told 
Silence, a little before, that he ſaw Schoggan's head broke by 
Falſtaff at the court-gate, ** and the very /ame day, I did fight 
with one Sampſon Stockfiſh, a fruiterer, behind Gray's-inn.” 
Not to mention the ſatire implied in making Shallow act fir Da- 
gonet, who was king Arthur's fool. Arthur's ſhow, here ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been preſented at Clement's-inn, was probably an in- 
terlude, or maſque, which actually exiſted, and was very popular 
in Shakſpeare's age: and ſeems to have been compiled from 
Matlory's Morte Arthur, or the Hiſtory King of Arthur, then re- 
cently publiſhed, and the favourite and moſt faſhionable ro- 
mance, JOS TY a 
That Mile-end Green was the place for publick ſports and ex- 
erciſes, we learn from Froiſart. 
Theobald remarks on this paſſage: The only intelligence 1 
* have gleaned of this worthy knight (ſir Dagonet) is from Beau- 
„mont and Fletcher, in their Knight of the Burning Peſtle." 
The commentators on Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the 
Burning Peffle have not obſerved that the deſign of that play is 
founded upon a comedy called The Four Prentices of London, 
with the Conqueſt of Jeruſalem ; as it hath been diverſe Times acted 
at the Red Bull, by the Queen's Majeſty's Servants. Written by J bo. 
He wood, 1613. For as in Beaumont and Fletcher's play, a 
grocer in the Strand turns knight-errant, making his apprentice 
his *ſquire, Oc. ſo in Heywood's play, four apprentices ac- 
N coutre 


: 
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about, and about, and come you in, and come y 

in: rab, tab, lab, would 'a ſay; bounce, would 'a ſay; 
| "> and 


coutre themſelves as knights, and go to Jeruſalem in queſt of 
adventures. One of them, the moſt important character, i; , 

goldſmith, another a grocer, another a mercer, and a fourth an 
haberdaſher. But Beaumont and Fletcher's play, though found. 
ed upon it, contains many fatirical ſtrokes againſt Heywood's co. 
medy, the force of which are entirely loſt to thoſe who have ng 
ſeen that comedy. ; | 

Thus in Beaumont and Fletcher's prologue, or firſt ſcene, a c. 
tizen is introduced declaring that, in the play, he * will hare; 
“ grocer, and he ſhall do admirable things.“ | 

Again, act I. ſcene i. Rafe ſays, ©* Amongſt all the worthy 
books of atchievements, I do not call to mind that I have yet 
«© read of a grocer- errant: I will be the ſaid knight, Have you 
heard of any that bath wandered unfurniſhed of his *ſquire, and 
„ dwarf? My elder brother I im ſhall be my truſty *ſquire, aud 
„ George my dwarf,” 


In the following paſſage the alluſion to Heywood's comedy is 
demonſtrably manifeſt, act iv. ſc. 1 : 

* Boy. It will ſhew ill-favouredly to have a grocer's prentice 
& court a king's daughter. | 

© Cit, Will it fo, Sir? You are well read in hiſtories ; I pray 
„ you who was fir Dagonet ? Was he not prentice to a grocer in 
„ London? Read the play of The Four Prentices, where they 
< toſs their pikes ſo.” | | 
In Heywood's comedy, Euſtace the grocer's prentice is intro- 
duced courting the daughter of the king of France; and in the 
frontiſpiece the four prentices are repreſented in armour tilting 
with javelins. Immediately before the laſt quoted ſpeeches we 
have the following inſtances of alluſion. 

„ Cit. Let the Sophy of Perſia come, and chriſten him a 
« child.” © | | N "oP 

„% Boy. Believe me, fir, that will not do ſo well; tis flat; it 
« has been before at the Red Bull.“ | 

A circumſtance in Heywood's comedy; which, as has been al- 
ready ſpecified, was acted at the Red Bull. Beaumont and Flet- 
cher's play is pure burleſque. Heywood's is a mixture of the 
droll and ſerious, and was evidently intended to ridicule the reigt- 
ing faſhion of reading romances. War Ton, _ © 

The firſt edition of The Knight of the Burning Peſile, printed in 

1613, ſtrongly confirms Mr, Warion's conjecture relative to that 
| piece. There is an epiſtle dedicatory prefixed-to it by the prinief, 
from which it appears, that this play was written in eight days— 
* Soon after, it was by his parents (perhaps becauſe he was {0 
unlike his brethren)-expoſed 8 the wide world, who, for ** 
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and away again would 'a go, and again would a 


come I ſhall never ſee ſuch a fellow. | | 

Fal. Theſe fellows will do well, maſter Shallow. 
God keep you, maſter Silence; I will not uſe many 
words with you: Fare you well, gentlemen both: 
I thank you: I muſt a dozen mile to-night. —Bar- 


_ dolph, give the ſoldiers coats. 


Shal. Sir John, heaven bleſs you, and proſper your 


affairs, and ſend us peace! As you return, viſit my 


houſe; let our old acquaintance be renew'd : perad- 
venture, I will with you to the court. 

Fal. TI would you would, maſter Shallow. 

Hal. Go to; I have ſpoke, at a word. Fare you 
well. [| Exeunt Shallow and Silence. 

Fal. Fare you well, gentle gentlemen. — On 
Bardolph ; lead the men away. Exeunt Bardoliph, 
Recruits, c. As I return, I will fetch off theſe 
juſtices : I do ſee the bottom of juſtice Shallow. 


of judgment, or not underſtanding the privie marke of ironie about 
it (which ſhewed it was no offspring of any vulgar brains), utter- 
ly rejected it; ſo that for want of acceptance, it was even ready 
to give up the. ghoſt,” ; LN 

From the ſame dedication, it appears, that this play was written 
in 1611.—“ J have foſtered it privately in my boſom,” ſays the 
printer, ** theſe two years.” He ſeems to fear that the idea of the 
piece ſhould be thought to have been borrowed from Cervantes. 
% Perhaps it will be thought to be of the race of D. Quixote: 
We both may confidently ſwear, it is his elder above a year, [he 
means a year older than the Engliſh tranflation of Don Quixote, 
which was publiſhed in 1612] and therefore may, by virtue of his 
birth. right, challenge the wall of him.” A 

The names of Beaumont and Fletcher are not prefixed to this 
original edition, Heywood's play, which Mr. Warton imagines 
this was intended to ridicule, though not printed till 1612, had, 
believe, appeared on the ſtage in 1596. MarLons. 

In fir W. Davenant's comedy of the Mita is an alluſion to this 
play of Heywood + | | {4% ax 

« I'd toſe my wedding to behold theſe Dagonets. 
| M1 94 4 STEEVENS. 

_ ? alittle guizer fellow] Pziver is nimble, active, &c. There 
* 18 a maner fiſhe that bygh mugill which is full gaiver and 
ſwifte.“ Bartholomeus, 1 535- bl. 1. HAN DER SO. | 


00 4 8 Lord, 
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Lord, lord, how ſubject we old men are to this 
vice of lying! This ſame ſtarv'd juſtice hath done 
nothing but prate to me of the wildnels of his youth, 
and the feats he hath done“ about Turnbull-ſtreet ; 
and every third word a lie, dver paid to the hearer 
than the Turk's tribute. I do remember him at Cle. 
ment's- inn, like a man made after ſupper of a cheeſe. 


- paring : when he was naked, he was for all the world, 


like a fork'd radiſh, with a head fantaſtically carvd 
upon it with a knife: he was ſo forlorn, that his di- 
menſions to any thick fight } were inviſible : he was 
the very Genius of famine ; yet lecherous as a mon- 


key, andthe whores call'd him—mandrakes: he came 


ever 


2 about Turnbull. ſtreet ] In an old comedy call'd Ran. 
alley, or Merry Tricks, this ſtreet is mentioned again: 
6 Sir, get you gone, 
« You ſwaggering, cheating, Turnbull. Hreet rogue.” 
Naſh, in Pierce Pennileſſe his Supplication, commends the ſiſters 
of Turubulliſtreet to the patronage of the devil, 


In The Inner Temple Maſque, by Middleton, 1619 : 
« *Tisin your charge to pull down bawdy-houſes, 


cauſe ſpoil in Shoreditch, 
«© And deface Turnbull.“ 


Again, in Middleton's comedy, called Any Thing for a quit 


£6 —— — —_—_—_——_ Ro 


Life, a French bawd ſays : —< Pay une fille qui parle un peu 


« Francois ; elle converſera avec vous, a la Fleur de Lys, en 
« Turnbull-ftreet.”? 
Turnbull or Turnmill-freet is near Cow-croſs. Weſt Smithfield. 

The centinuator of Stoxve*'s Annals informs vs that Ve Smith- 
Feld (at preſent the horſe- market), was formerly called RA 
Hall, where turbulent fellows met to try their {kill at ſword and 
buckler. STEEVENS. | 

3 ——were inviſible :) The folio and quarto read, by an ap- 
parent error of the preſs, invincible, Mr, Rowe firſt made the 
neceſſary alteration. STEEVENS, 

4 calld him mandrake :] This appellation will be ſame- 
what illuſtrated by the following paſſage in Caltha Poetarum, or 
the Bumble Bec, compoſed by T. Cutwode, Eſqyre, 1599. This 
book was commanded by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 
biſhop of London to be burnt at Stationers' Hall in the 41ſt year 
of queen Elizabeth. | | 

+ Upon the place and ground where Caltha grew, 
„ Amightie mandrag there did Venus plant; 


* An 


9 
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ever in the rearward of the faſhion; and ſung thoſe 


tunes to the over - ſcutcht huſwives, that he heard the 


carmen whiſtle, and ſware — they were his :fancies,or 
his good-nights. And now is this vice's dagger * 
com 
© An object for faire Primula to view, | 
„ Reſembling man from thighs unto the ſhank,” &c. 
The reſt of the deſcription might prove yet farther explanatory 
but on ſome ſubjects ſilence 15 leſs reprehenſible than information. 
| STEEVENS, 

Bulleinin his Bukwark of Defence againſt all Sickneſſe,&e. fol. 1597, 
p· 41. ſpeaking of mandrake ſays, „this hearbe is called alſo Au- 
thropomorphos becauſe it beareth the image of a man, and that is 
falſe, For no herbe hath the ſhape of a man or woman; no truly 
it is not naturall of his owne growing: but by the crafty invention 
of ſome falſe men it is done by arte.“ „ My friend Mar- 
cellus the deſcription of this mandrale as I have ſayd was nothing 
but the impoſterous ſubtility of wicked people. Perhaps of fryers 
or ſuperſticious monkes whych haye wrytten thereof at length ; 
but as for Digſcorides, Galen, and Plinie, &c. they have not wrytten 
thereof ſo largely as for to have head, armes, fyngers, &c, 

EviToR, 
over. ſcutebt ] That is whipt, carted. Pork. 

J rather think that the word means dirty or grimed. The word” 
buſwiwves agrees better with this ſenſe, Shallow crept into mean 
houſes, and boaſted his accompliſhments to dirty women, 

| | JounxsoN, 

Ray, among his north country words, ſays that an over- 
foitch'd huſfwife is a ſtrumpet. Orwer+/cutch'd has undoubt- 
edly the-meaning which Mr. Pope has affixed to it. Ower-ſcutch'd 
is the ſame as over-/cotch*d. A ſeutch or ſcotob is a cut or laſh with 
a rod or whip. STEEVENS. 

tm —— ai or his goodnighits.] Fancies and Goodnights 
were the titles of little poems, One of Gaſcoigne's Gooduights is 
publiſhed among his Flowers. SrEEVENS. 

This paſſage is found only in the quarto of 1600. Malo. 

3 And now is this vice's dagger ] By vice here the poet 
means that droll character in the old plays (which I have ſeveral 
times mentioned in the courſe of theſe notes) equipped with afles 
ears and a wooden dagger. It was very ſatirical in Falſtaff to com- 
pare Shallow's activity and impertinence to ſuch a machine as -a 
wooden dagger in the hands and management of a buſſoon. 

| THEOBALD. 

„ Vice's dagger,” and: © Like the old vice,” This was the 
name given to a droll figure, heretofore much ſhown upon our 
ſtage, and brought in to play the fool and wake ſport for the po- 
pulace, His dreſs was always a long jerkin, a fool's cap with aſs's 
| | cars, 
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come a ſquire; and talks as familiarly of John of 
Gaunt, as if he had been ſworn brother to him: and 
I' be ſworn he never ſaw him but once in the Tilt. 
yard ; and then © he burſt his head, for crouding 
among the marſhal's men. I ſaw it; and told John 
of Gaunt, he beat his own name: for you might 
have truſs'd him, and all his apparel, into an cel. 
kin; the caſe of a treble hautboy was a manſion for 
him, a court: and now hath he land and beeves, 
Well; I will be acquainted with him, if I return: 


ears, and a thin wooden dagger, ſuch as is ſtill retained in the 
modern figures of harlequin and ſcaramouch. Minſhew, and others 
of our more modern critics, ſtrain hard to find out the ety molo- 
gy of the word, and fetch it from the Greek: probably we need 
look no farther for it than the old French word 7s, which figni. 
tied the ſame as F7/age does now : from this in part came Yi/aaſe, 
a word common among them for a fool, which Menage fays is 
but a corruption from Vis d'aſue, the face or head of an aſs, Tr 
may be imagined therefore that Viſdaſe, or Vis d"aſne was the 
name firſt given to this fooliſh theatrical figure, and that by vul- 
gar uſe it was ſhortened down to plain Vis or Vice. [VICE. A 
on in our old plays. The word is an abbreviation of Device: 
or in our old dramatic ſhows, where he was firſt exhibited, he 
was nothing more than an artificial figure, a puppet moved by 
machinery, and then originally called a Device, or Vice. In 
theſe repreſentations he was a conſtant and the moſt popular cha- 
racer, afterwards adopted into the early comedy. The ſmith's 
machine called a Vice, is an abbreviation of the ſame fort, — 
Hamlet calls his uncle & a e of kings,” a fantaſtic and fa#tious 
image of majeſty, a mere puppet of royalty.“ See Jonſon's Alchy- 
mift, act i. 1c. 3: | en 
And on your ſtall a puppet with a vice. WAR rox. 

6 e burſt his head, ] Thus the folio and quarto. The 
modern editors read broke, To break and to burff were, in our 
poet's time, ſynonymouſly uſed. Thus Ben Jonſon, in his Poet- 
after, tranſlates the following paſſage in Horace: | 

66 -frada pereuntes cuſpide Gallos.” 
„ The lances Zurſt in Gallia's ſlaughter'd forces.“ 

To Bᷣraſt had the ſame meaning. Barrett, in his Alvcarie or 
Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, calls a houſe-breaker, * a breaker 
aud 4ra//cr of doors.“ The ſame author conſtantly utes 5 as 
{ynonymous to broken. See vol. ili. p. 418. OTEEBVENS. 
beat his oxon name:] That is, beat gaunt, a fellow ſo 
fender, that his name might have been gaurt, JOHNSON» 


and 
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and it ſhall 7 hard, but I will make him a  philoſo- 


her's two ſtones to me : ? If the young dace be a 
Patt for the old pike, I ſee no reaſon, in the Fant, 


8 — —philoſopher's t1vo flones——) One of which was an 
univerſal medicine, and the other a tranſmuter of baſe metals 
into gold. WAR BUR TONW. | 

I believe the commentator has refined this paſſage too much. 
A philoſopher's two ſtones 1s only more than the philoſopher's 
ſtone. The univerſal medicine was never, ſo far as I know, 
conceived to be a ſtone before the time of Butler's ſtone. 

; JonNsox. 

Mr. Edwards ridicules Dr. Warburton's note on this paſſa 
but without reaſon. Gower has a chapter in his Confeſſo Aman- 
tis, „Of the three ſtones that philoſophres made: and Chaucer, 
in his tale of the Chanon's Teman, expreſsly tells us, that one of 
them is Alixar cleped; and that it is a avater made of the four ele- 
ments. Face, in the Alchymift, aſſures us, it is“ a flone, and not 
@ flone.””. FARMER, | | 

That the ingredients of which this Elixir, or Univer/al Medi- 
cine was compoſed, were by no means difficult of acquiſition, may 
be proved by the following concluſion of a letter written by Villers 
Duke of Buckingham to King Jamòs I. on the ſubject of the Phi- 
loſopher*s Stone. See the ſecond volume of Royal Letters in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, No. 6987, Art. 101. 3 

46 I confeſs, ſo longe as he conſeled the meanes he wrought 
by, I diſpiſed all he ſaid: but when he tould me, that which he 
hath given your ſoverainſhip to preſerve you from all ſieknes ever 
hereafter, was extracted out of a t—d, I admired the fellow; and 
for theis reaſons: that being a ſtranger to you, yett he had found 
out the kind you are come of, and your natural affections and ape- 
tis; and ſo, like a ſkillful man, hath given you natural fificke, 
which is the onlie meanes to preſerve the radicall hmrs : and thus 
I conclude : My ſow is healthfull, my divill's luckie, myſelf is 
happie, and needs no more than your bleſſing, which is my treu 
Feloſophers flone,, upon which I build as upon a rocke : 

Your Majeſties moſt humble ſlave and doge 
| | Stinie. 

The following paſſage in the dedication of The Metamorphoſis of 
Pigmalion's Image and certaine Satyres 1598, may prove that the 
Elixir was ſuppoſed to be a ſtone before the time of Butler: 

% Or like that rare and rich Elixar fone, 
% Can turne to gold leaden invention.” STEEvens. 

9 If the young dace That is, if the pike may prey upon 
the dace, if it be the law of nature that the ſtronger may ſeize 
upon the weaker, Falſtaff may, with great propriety, devour 
dhallow. Jouxsox. i 


nature, 
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nature, but I may ſnap at him. Let time ſhape, and 
there an end.  LExemnt, 


_— 


* 
— — — — — 
* 4 
. 


ACT w. SCENE I. 
A foreſt in Yorkſhire. 


Enter the archbiſhop of York, Mowbray, Haſtings, and 
others. 


York. What is this foreſt call'd ? | 
Haſt. Tis Gualtree foreſt *, an't ſhall pleaſe your 
acc. 
Fork. 0 my lords; and ſend diſcoverers 
orth, | 
To know the numbers of our enemies. 
Haſt. We have ſent forth already. 
York, Tis well done. 
My friends, and brethren in theſe great affairs, 
J muſt acquaint you, that I have receiv'd 
New-dated letters from Northumberland; 
Their cold intent, tenour and ſubſtance, thus. 
Here doth he wiſh his perſon, with ſuch powers 
As might hold ſortance with his quality, 
The which he could not levy; whereupon 
He is retir'd, to ripe his growing fortunes, 
To Scotland: and wit ta in hearty prayers, 
That your attempts may over-live the hazard, 
And fearful meeting of their oppoſite, 


1 Zis Gualtree foreſ?,] „ The earle of Weſtmoreland, &c. 
made forward againſt the rebels, and coming into a plaine, with- 
in Galtree foreſt, cauſed their ſtandards to be pitched down in like 
ſort as the archbiſhop had pitched his, over againſt them.“ Hol- 


Unſhed, Page 529. STEEVE NS. 


Mocvb. 
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Movb. Thus do the hopes we had in him touch 
ground, 
And daſh themſelves to pieces, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Haſt. Now, what news ? | | 

Meſſ. Welt of this foreſt, ſcarcely off a mile, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy: ö 
And, by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon, or near, the rate of thirty thouſand. 


Mowb. The juſt proportion that we gave them out. 


*Let us ſway on, and face them in the field, 


Enter Weſtmoreland. 


York. What well-appointed leader? fronts us here? 


Mozwb. I think, it is my lord of Weſtmoreland. 
Weſt. Health and fair greeting from our general, 
The prince, lord John, and duke of Lancaſter. 


York. Say on, my lord of Weſtmoreland, in peace; 


What doth concern your coming? 


2 Let us ſway on, =] We ſhould read, way on; i. e. mareh 


en. WARBURTON. 


[know not that I have ever ſeen /voy in thi ſenſe; but I be- 


lieve it is the true word, and was intended to expreſs the uniform 
and forcible motion of a compact body. There is a ſenſe of the 


noun in Milton kindred to this, where, ſpeaking of a weighty - 


ſword, he ſays, It deſcends with huge two-handed, favay.” 
| JounsoN. 


The word is uſed in Holin/hed, Engliſh Hiſt. p. 986. The 
left fide of the enemy was compelled to way a good way back and 


give ground, &c.“ Again, in K. Henry VI. Part III. act ii. fc. 5: 
« Now /ways it this way, like a mightie ſea - | 
« Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind; 
0% Now favays it that way, &c.” SrREVEU s. 


3 —— well-appointed leader] Well-appointed is completely ac- 


coutred, So in the Miſeries of Queen Margaret, by Drayton ; 
Ten thouſand valiant, awell- appointed men. 
Again, in The Ordinary, by Cartwright: 
*— Naked piety 


“ Dares more, than fury wwell-appointed.”. STERVENS. 


Weſt. 
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Weſt. Then, my lord, | 
Unto your grace do J in chief addreſs . 
The ſubſtance of my ſpeech. If that rebellion 
Came like itſelf, in baſe and abject routs, 
Led on by bloody youth, guarded with rage, 
And countenanc'd by boys, and beggary ; 
I fay, if damn'd commotion ſo appear'd, 
In, his true, native, and moſt proper ſhape, 
You, reverend father, and theſe noble Jords, 
Had not been here, to dreſs the ugly form 
Of baſe and bloody inſurrection 
With your fair honours. You, lord archbiſhop, - 
| Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintain'd ; 
Whoſe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch'd ; 
Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd; 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence 6, 
The dove and very bleſſed ſpirit of peace. 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf, 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war ? 


] 1 believe Shakſpeare wrote 


4 Led on by bloody youth, 
Beady youth. WarBURTON. 
Bloody youth is only ſanguine youth, or youth full of blood, 
and of thoſe paſſions which blood 1s ſuppoſed to incite or nouriſh. 
OH NSON 

Bloody is certainly the true reading. In the Las Wiwes of 
Windſor, we have“ Luft is but a Hoody fire.” MaLoNE. 

5 ——guarded with rage, -] Guarded is an expreſſion taken 
from dreſs, it means the ſame as Faced, turned up. Mr. Pope, 
who has been followed by ſucceeding editors, reads goaded. 
Guarded is the reading both of quarto and folio. Shakſpeare uſes 
the ſame expreſſion in the former part of this play : | 

e Velvet guards and: Sunday citizens,” &c, See vol. 
iii. p. 172. STEEVENS. | | 

6 hoſe white inveſtments gare innocence, — ] Formerly, 
(ſays Dr. Hody, Hiſt. of Convocations, p. 141.) all biſhops wore 
white even when they travelled. Grey. 

By comparing this paſſage with another in p. gt, of Dr. Grey's 
notes, we learu that the white inveſtment meant the epiſcopal ro- 
chet ; and this ſhould be worn by the theatric archbiſhop. 
| | | TorLLEr. 


Turning 
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Turning your books to ? graves, your ink to bloods 
Your pens to lances; and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet, and a point of war? 
York, Wherefore do I this ?—ſo the queſtion 
ſtands. | 
Briefly, to this end: We are all diſeas'd ; 
And, with our ſurfeiting, and wanton hours, 


7 — graves] For graves Dr. Warburton very plauſibly 
reads glaives, and is followed by fir Thomas Hanmer, 
| Jonxsox. 
We might perhaps as plaufibly read greaves, i. e. armour for 
the legs, a kind of boots. In one of the Diſcourſes on the Art Mi- 
litary, written by fir John Smythe, Knight, 1589, greaves are 
mentioned as neceflary to be worn ; and Ben Jonſon employs the 
ſame word in his Hymenei: * 
6 upon their legs they wore filver greaves.” 
Again, in the Four Prentices of London, 1632: 
& Arm'd with their greaves and maces.“ 
Again, in the 2nd canto of the Baron“ Wars, by Drayton : 
„% Marching in greawes, a helmet on her head.“ : 
Warner, in his Albions England, 1602, b. 12. ch. 69. ſpells the 
word as it is found in the old copies of Shakſpeare : - 
„The taiſhies, cuſhies, and the graves, ſtaff, penſell, baiſes, all.“ 
I know not whether it be worth adding, that the metamorpho- 
fis of leathern covers of books into greaves, i. e. boots, ſeems to be 
more appoſite than the converſion of them into inſtruments of war 
of the tollowing ſhape and dimenſions. - The wooden cut exhibits 
two ſorts of glaives, ſuch as were uſed by our forefathers. Glave 
is the Er/e word for a broad-fword, and glaif is Welſh for a hook, 


ES—ʃ¾ ᷑¼..᷑—̃——ñ.ñ?—?ͤʃ 
— H— — | 2 — 


, STEEVENS, 

* Wherefore, &c.] In this ſpeech, after the firſt two lines, the 
next twenty-five are either omitted in the firſt edition, or added in 
the ſecond. The anſwer, in which both the editions agree, appa- 
rently refers to ſome of theſe lines, which therefore may be pro- 
bably ſuppoſed rather to have been dropped by a player deſirous 
to ſhorten his ſpeech, than added by the ſecond labour of the au- 


thor, Jonxsox. 
H Ave 


* 
* ” 
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Have brought ourſelves into a burning fever, 
And we mult bleed for it: of which diſeaſe 

Our late king, Richard, being infected, dy'd, 
But, my moſt noble lord of Weſtmoreland, 

I take not on me here as a phyſician ; 

Nor do I, as an enemy. to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men : 

But, rather, ſhew a while like fearful war, 

To diet rank minds, fick of happineſs ; 

And purge the obſtructions, which begin to ſtop 
Our very veins of life. Hear me more plainly. 

I have in equal balance juſtly weigh'd 

What wrongsourarms may do,what wrongs we ſuffer, 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. 
We ſee which way the ſtream of time doth run, 
9 And are enforc'd from our moſt quiet ſphere 

By the rough torrent of occaſion. | 

And have the ſummary of all our griefs, 

When time ſhall. ſerye, to ſhew in articles; 
Which, long ere this, we offer'd to the king, 
And might by no ſuit gain our audience : 

When we are wrong'd, and would unfold our griefs, 
We are deny'd acceſs unto his perſon 

Even by thoſe men that moſt have done us wrong. 
The dangers of the days but newly gone, 

(Whoſe memory 1s written on the earth 

With yet-appearing blood) and the examples 


9 In former editions : ELD 

And are enforc'd from our moſt quiet there,] This is ſaid in an- 
ſwer to Weſtmoreland's upbraiding the archbiſhop for engaging 
in a courſe which ſo ill became his profeſſion : 
3 yon, my lord archhiſhop, 

Whoſe ſee is by a eivil peace maintain'd, &e. 
So that the reply muſt be this: | 
And are enforc'd from our moſt quiet ſphere. Wax BURTON. 


1 We are deny'd acceſs —] The archbiſhop ſays in Holin- 


ſhed: *+ Where he and his companie were in armes, it was for 

feare of the king, to whom he could have no free accefle, by rea- 

ſon of ſuch a multitude of flatterers, as were about him. | 
STEEVENS. 
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Of every minute's inſtance, (preſent. now) 
Have put us in theſe ill-beſeeming arms: 
: Not to break peace, or any branch of it; 
But to eſtabliſh here a peace indeed, 
Concurring both in name and quality. 

Jeſt. When ever yet was your appeal deny'd ? 
Wherein have you been galled by the king ? 
What peer hath been ſuborn'd to grate on you ? 
That you ſhould ſeal this lawleſs bloody book 
Of forg'd rebellion with a ſeal divine, 
And conſecrate commotion's civil edge? 


2 Not to break peace, —] * He took nothing in hand againſt 
the king's peace, but that whatſoever he did, tended rather to ad- 
rance the peace and quiet of the commonwealth,” Archbiſhop's 
ſpeech in Helinſhed, SrEREVENSS. - | | 

3 And conſecrate &c.] In one of my-old quartos of 1600 (for 1 
have two of the ſelf-· ſame edition; one of which, it is evident, was 
corrected in ſome paſſages during the working off the whole im- 
preſſion) I found this verſe, I have ventured to ſubſtitute page for 
:4;e, with regard to the uniformity of metaphor. Though the 
ſword of rebellion, drawn by a biſhop, may in ſome ſort be ſaid 
io be conſecrated by his reverence, THEOBALDs | 

And conſecrate commotion's civil edge?] So the old books read. 
But Mr. Theobald changes edge to page, out of regard to the uni- 
formity (as he calls it) of the metaphor. But he did not under- 
ſtand what was meant by edge. It was an old cuſtom, continued 
from the time of the firſt croiſades, for the pope to conſecrate the 
gencral's ſword, which was employed in the ſervice of the church. 
To this cuſtom the line in queſtion alludes. As to the cant of 
uniformity of metaphor in writing, this is to be obſerved, that 
changing the alluſion in the ſame e indeed vicious, and 
what Quintilian condemns: “ Multi quum initium a tempeſtate 
ſumſerint, incendio aut ruin finiunt.“ But when one compa- 
riſon or alluſion is fairly ſeparated from another, by diſtinct ſen- 
tences, the caſe is different. So it is here; in one ſentence we 
ſee © the book of rebellion ſtampt with a ſeal divine;? in the 
other, „ the ſword of civil diſcord conſecrated,” But this change 
of the metaphor is not only allowable, but fit. For the dwelling 
orer long upon one, occaſions the diſcourſe to degenerate into a 
dull kind of allegoriſm WaRrBUR TON. | 

What Mr. Theobald lays of two editions ſeems to be true; for 
my copy reads, commotion”s bitter edge; but civil is undoubtedly 
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Tork. My brother-general, the common-wealth 
To brother born an houſehold cruelty, 
I make my quarrel in particular. 

Weſt. There is no need of any ſuch redreſs ; 
Or, if there were, it not belongs'to you. 

Mowb. Why not to him, in part ; and to us all, 
That feel the bruiſes of the days before: 
And ſuffer the condition of theſe times 


To lay a heavy and unequal hand 
Upon our honours ? 


Feſt. 5 O my good lord Mowbray, 
© Conſtrue the times to their neceffities, 


right; and one would wonder how bitter could intrude if civil had 
been written firſt; perhaps the author himſelf made Fe change, 
| OHNSON, 

Since I began to print this play, I have ſeen both the copies, 
but they both concur in reading Sitter. Unleſs there be a third 
copy, Theobald has ſaid what is not true. STEEVENS». 

+ My brother general, &C, | 

1 make my quarrel in particular.) The ſenſe is this M 
brother general, the commonwealth, which ought to diſtr- 
bute its benefits equally, is become an enemy to thoſe. of his 
own houſe, to brothers born, by giving ſome all, and others 
none; and this (ſays he) I make my quarrel or grievance that 
honours are unequally diſtributed ; the conſtant birth of male. 
contents, and ſource of civil commotions. WAR BURTON. 

In the firſt folio the ſecond line is omitted, yet that reading, un- 
intelligible as it is, has been followed by firgT. Hanmer, How 
difficultly ſenſe can be drawn from the beſt reading the explica- 
tion of Dr. Warburton may ſhow. I believe there is an error in 
the firſt line, which perhaps may be reCtified thus: 

My quarrel general, the common-wealth, 

Jo brother born an hou hold cruelty, 

1 make my quarrel in meer 
That is, my general cauſe of diſcontent is public mifmanagement; 
my particular cauſe, a domeſtic injury doneto my natural brother, 
who had been beheaded by the king's order, 1 | 
This circumſtance is mentioned in the 1 part of the play: 

„The archbiſhop who bears hard | 

His brother's death at Briſtol, the lord Scroop.“ STEEVENS. 

5 O my good lord Mowbray ] The thirty-ſeyen lines follow- 


ing are not in the old copy printed in 1600. MaTLONE. 

© Confirue the times to their neceſſities, ] That is, Judge of what 

is done in theſe times according to the exigencies that over-rule us, 
; N . JonNsoR. 


And 
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And you ſhall ſay indeed, —it is the time, 
And not the king, that doth you injuries, 
Yet, for your part, 1t not appears to me, 
Either from the king, or in the preſent time, 
That you ſhould have an inch of any ground 
To build a grief on: Were you not reſtor'd 
To all the duke of Norfolk's ſigniories, 
Your noble and right-well-remember'd father's ? 
Morob. What thing, in honour, had my father loſt, 
That need to be reviv'd, and breath'd in me ? 
The king, that lov'd him, as the ſtate ſtood then, 
Was, force perforce, compell'd to baniſh him : - 
And then, when Harry Bolingbroke, and he,— 
Being mounted, and both rouſed in their ſeats, 
Their neighing courſers daring of the ſpur, 
Their armed ftaves in charge, their beavers down, 
Their eyes of fire ſparkling through ſights of ſteel 9, 
And the loud trumpet blowing them together; 
Then, then, when there was nothing could have ſtaid 
My father from the breaſt of Bolingbroke, 
O, when the king did throw his warder down, 
His own life hung upon the ſtaff he threw : 
Then threw he down himſelf; and all their lives, 
That, by indictment, and by dint of ſword, 
Have fince miſcarried under Bolingbroke, 
et. You ſpeak, lord Mowbray, now you know 
not what: | 
The earl of Hereford was reputed then 


Either from the king, &c.] Whether the faults of government 
be imputed to the time or the ting, it appears not that you have, 
for your part, been injured either by the king or the time. 

: OH NSONs 
8 Their armed flaves in charge, &c.] An armed ſtaff is a lance, 
To be in charge, is to be fixed in the reſt for the encounter. 
; Jouxso r. 

9 — ſights of fleel——] i. e. the perforated part of their hel- 
mets, through which they could ſee to direct their aim. Viſiere 
Ir STEEVENS. b ä | 


* 
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In England the moſt valiant gentleman 

Who knows, on whom fortune would then have 
{mild ? 

But, if your father had been victor there, 

He ne'er had borne it out of Coventry : 


For all the country, in a general voice, 


Cry'd hate upon him; and all their prayers, and love, 

Were ſet on Hereford, whom they doted on, 

And bleſs'd and grac'd indeed, more than the king. 

But this is mere digreſſion from my purpoſe. — 

Here come I from our princely general, 

To know your griefs; to tell you from his grace, 

That he will give you audience : and wherein 

It ſhall appear that your demands are juſt, 

You ſhall enjoy them; every thing ſet off, 

That might ſo much as think you enemies. 
More. But he hath forc'd us to compel this offer; 

And it proceeds from policy, not love. 

I/ejt. Mowbray, you over-ween, to take it ſo; 
This offer comes from mercy, not from fear. 
For, lo! within a ken, our army lies; 

Upon mine honour, all too confident 

To give admittance to a thought of fear. 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 


Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt ; 


Then reaſon wills, our hearts ſhould be as good :— 
Say you not then, our offer is compell'd. 
Mob. Well, by my will, we ſhall admit no parley. 
et. That argues but the ſhame of your offence: 
A rotten cate abides no handling. 


i And Ileſs'd and grac'd more than the king himſelf.) The two 
oldeſt foiios, (which firſt gave us this ſpeech of Weſtmoreland) 
read this line thus: 

And tlejSd and grac'd and did more than the kiog. 
Dr. Thirlby reformed the text very near to the traces of the cor- 
rupted reading. "THEOBALDs 


Hoſt. 
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Ht. Hath the prince John a full commiſſion, 


In very ample virtue of his father, 
To hear, and abſolutcly to determine 
Of what conditions we ſhall ſtand upon ? 
Het. That is intended in the general's name: 
I muſe, you make ſo ſlight a queſtion, 
York. Then take, my lord of Weſtmoreland, this 
ſchedule ; 


For this contains our general grievances :— 
Lach ſeveral article herein redreſs'd; 

All members of our cauſe, both here and hence, 
That are infinew'd to this action, 
Acquitted by a true * ſubſtantial form ; 

And preſent execution of our wills 

+To us, and to our purpoles, confin'd ; 


We 


: That is intended in the. generals name:] That is, This power 
is included in the name or office of a general. We wonder that 
vou can aſk a queſtion ſo trifling, Joan on. 

The word intended is uſed very licentiouſly by old writers. 

Thus, in Hinde's Elo/o Libidinoſu, a novel, 1606: 

For princes are great marks upon whom many eyes are u- 
tended.” STEEVENs. | 

| — ſubſtantial form ;] That is, by a pardon of due form and 
legal validity. JouxsON. 

Jo us, and to our purpoſes, confn'd ; } This ſchedule we ſee 
conſiſts of three parts: 1. A redreſs of general grievances. 2. A 
pardon for thoſe in arms. 3. Some demands of advantage tor 
mem. Bat this third part is very ſtrangely expreſſed, x 

And preſent execution of our wills 

Tous, and to our purpoſes, confin'd. 
The firſt line ſhews they had ſomething to demand, and the ſe- 
cond expreſſes the modeſty of that demand. The demand, ſays 
tne ſpeaker, is confined to us and to our purpoſes. A very modeſt kind 
of reſtriction truly! only as extenſive as their appetites and paſ- 
tons. Without queſtion Shakſpeare wrote, 

Tous and to our properties confin'd ; 
i. e. we defire no more than ſecurity for our liberties and proper- 
tics: and this was no unreaſonable demand. WarBur TON. 

This paſſage is fo obſcure that I know not what to make of it. 
Nothing better occurs to me than to read confien'd for confined. 
That is, let the execution of our demands be put into our hands 
recording to our declared purpoſes. Jon NSON, 

LE Pp 3 | I be- 
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Me come within our awful banks again, 

And knit our powers to the arm of peace. | 
Weſt. 1 I ſhew the general, Pleaſe you, 

ords, 

In fight of both our battles we may meet: 

And either end in peace, which heaven ſo frame! 

Or to the place of difference call the ſwords 

Which muſt decide it. | 
York, My lord, we will do ſo. Exit. Ve. 


I believe we ſhould read confirm'd, This would obviate every 
diſiculty. STEEVENS. 

believe two lines are out of place, I read ; 

This contains our general grievances, 
And preſent executions of our <wvills ; 
Tous end to our purpoſes confin'd, FARMER, 

In my copy of the firſt foho, the word, I think, is -c. 
The types uſed in that edition were ſo worn, that A and / ar: 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. But however it may have been printed, 
T am perſuaded that the true reading is confign'd ; that is, ſcaled, 
ratified, confirmed; a Latin ſenſe; „ audoritate confignate 
liter Cicero pro Cluentio, It has this ſignification again 
in this play : 5 

„And (Heaven conſgning to my good intents) 

„No prince nor peer, &c.“ | 
Again, in XK. Henry. V: | 

& And take with you free power to ratify, 

„ Augment or alter, as your wiſdoms beſt 

4 Shall ſee advantageable for our dignity, 

Any thing in or out of our demands; 

« And we'll confign thereto.” 
Again, ibid. It were, my lord, a hard condition for a maid tq 
conſigu to — MALOxE. | | 

Me come within our awful banks again,] Awful banks are the 
proper limits of reverence. JOHNSON, 

' So, in the Tavo Gentlemen of Verona: 
&« From the ſociety of awful men.“ 
We might read -—— lawful. STEEVENS. | 

6 1n fight of both our battles wwe may meet:] The old copies 
read, ä 75 „ 

— 8 — Te may meet 
| At either end in peace; which heaven ſo frame! 
That eaſy but certain change in the text, I owe to Dr. Thirlby. 
Co Rn to ne a Ol I oo 


Mow) . 


& * 
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Mowb. There is a thing within my boſom, tells me, 

That no conditions of our peace can ſtand. 

| Hoſt. Fear you not that: if we can make our peace 

Upon ſuch large terms, and fo abſolute, - 

As our conditions ſhall infiſt upon “, 

Our peace ſhall ſtand as firm as rocky mountains. 
Mowb. Ay, but our valuation ſhall be ſuch, 

That every flight and falſe-derived cauſe, 

Yea, every idle, nice, and wanton reaſon, 

Shall to the King, taſte of this action: 

That, were our loyal faiths martyrs in love, 

We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, 

That even our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, 

And good from bad find no partition. | 
70rk. No, no, my lord; Note this, —the king is 

weary 

Of dainty and ſuch picking grievances : 

For he hath found, to end one doubt by death, 

Revives two greater in the heirs of life. 

And therefore will he ? wipe his tables clean; 

And keep no tell-tale to His memory, 

That may repeat and hiſtory his loſs 


7 —— inſiſt zpon,—) The old copies read—confet. STEEVENS. 
—Perhaps rightly ; as our condictbni ſhatl Haud upon, ſhall 
wake the foundation of the treaty. A Latin ſenſe, So, in Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, 1609 . | . 
Then welcome peace, if he oz peace conſif.“ 
SE, Ma LONE. 
* That were our loyal faiths, &e.] In former editions: 
: That were our royal faiths, martyrs in love, 
it royal faith can mean fait to a king, it yet cannot mean it 
without much violence done to the language. I therefore read, 
with fir Thomas Hanmer, loyal fairhs, which is proper, natural, 
and ſuitable to the intention cf the ſpeaker. JoaxsoN, 2 
9 Of dainty and ſuch picking grievances :] I cannot but think 
that this line is corrupted, and that we ſhould read, 
Of picking out /uch dainty grievances. JOHNSON. 
Picking means piddling, inſignificant. STEEvENs. 
I wipe bis tables clean ;) Alluding to a table- book of ſlate, 
wory, &e. WARBURTON. 


= Pp 4 To 
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To new remembrance : For full well he knows, 
He cannot ſo preciſely weed this land, 
As his miſdoubts preſent occaſion : 

His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends, 
That plucking to unfix an enemy, 
He doth unfaſten ſo, and ſhake a friend. 
So that this land, like an offenſive wife, 
That hath enrag'd him on to offer ſtrokes ; ; 
As he is ſtriking, holds his' infant up, 
And hangs reſolv'd correction in the arm 
That was uprear'd to execution. 

Haſt. Beſides, the king hath waſted all his rods 
On late offenders, that 0 now doth lack 
The very inſtruments of chaſtiſement: 

So that his power, like to a fangleſs lion, 
May offer, but not hold. 73 

Park. "Tis very true ;— 

And therefore be aſſur'd, my good lord marſhal, 
If we do now make our atonement well, 
Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 


Grow ſtronger for the breaking, 
Mowb. Be it ſo. 


Here is return'd my lord of Weſtmoreland, 


Re-enter Weſtmoreland. 


Ne. The prince is here at hand: Pleaſeth your 
lordſhip, 
To meet his grace juſt diſtance *tween our armies ? 
Mowb. Your grace of York, in heaven's name then 
ſet foreward. 
York. Before, and greet his grace —my lord, we 
come. [ Eveunt. 


— 


— 
8 — 


— 
— 

2 - 

— 


—— Ka. 
— ._._ MW. 
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. 
Another part of the foreſt. 


Enter on one fide Mowbray, the Archbiſhop, Haſtings, aud 


others : from the other ſide, Prince John of Lancaſter, 
Weſtmoreland, officers, &c. | 


Lan, You are well encounter'd here, my cou- 
fin Mowbray :;— 
Good day to you, gentle lord archbiſhop ;— 
And fo to you, lord Haſtings, —and to all.— 
My lord of York, it better ſhew'd with you, 
When that your flock, aſſembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence 
Your expoſition on the holy text; 
Than now to ſee you here an iron man 2, 

Chearing a rout of rebels with your drum, 
Turning the word to ſword ?, and life to death. 
That man, that fits within a monarch's heart, 

And ripens in the ſun-ſhine of his favour, 

Would he abuſe the countenance of the king, 

Alack, what miſchiefs might he ſet abroach, 

In ſhadow of ſuch greatnets ! With you, lord biſhop, 

It is even ſo: Who hath not heard it ſpoken, 

How deep you were within the books of God ? 

To us, the ſpeaker in his parliament ; 

To us, the imagin'd voice of heaven itſelf ; 

The very opener, and intelligencer, 

Between the grace, the ſanctities of heaven, 
gan iron man,] Holinſhed ſays of the archbiſhop, that 


coming foorth amongſt them clad in armour, he incouraged and 
pricked them foorth to take the enterprize in hand.” SrEEvENS. 
3 turning the word to ford, &.] A fimilar thought occurs in 
the prologue to Gower's Confeſſio Amantis, 1554: 
Juto the favorde the churche kaye 
& [s turned, and the holy bede, &c.” SrEEvrxs. 


4 the ſanclities of beaven,] This expreſſion Milton 
has copied: ES 


Around him all the ſanctities of heaven 
Stood thick as ſtars.“ Joyngon, 


- 


| 

J 
I 
' 


| 
| 
ll 
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And our dull workings : O, who ſhall believe, 
But you miſuſe the reverence of your place ; 
Employ the countenance and grace of heaven, 
As a falſe favourite doth his prince's name, 

In deeds diſhonourable ? 5 You have taken up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The ſubjects of his ſubſtitute, my father; 
And, both againſt the peace of heaven and him, 
Have here up- ſwarm'd them. 

York. Good my lord of Lancaſter, 
Jam not here againſt your father's peace: 
But, as I told my lord of Weſtmoreland, 
The time miſ-order'd doth, 5 in common ſenſe, 
Crowd us, and cruſh us, to this monſtrous form, 
To hold our ſafety up, I ſent your grace 
The parccls and particulars of our grief; 
The which hath beenwith ſcorn ſhov'd from the court, 
Whercon this Hydra ſon of war is born: 
Whoſe dangerous eyes may well be charm'd aſleep, 
With grant of our moſt juſt and right defires ; 
And true obedience, of this madneſs cur'd, 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majeſty. 

Mozwb. If not, we ready are to try our fortunes 
To the laſt man. 

Haſt. And though we here fall down, 
We have ſupplies to ſecond our attempt ; 
If they miſcarry, theirs ſhall ſecond them: 
And fo, ſucceſs of miſchief ſhall be born; 
And heir from heir ſhall hold this quarrel up, 
Whiles England ſhall have generation. 

Lan. You are too ſhallow, Haſtings, much too 

ſhallow, 5 f | 


S You have taken up,] To take up is to levy, toraiſe in arms. 

| | © Jonnsown, 

© in common ſenſe ; ] I believe Shakſpeare wrote common 

Fence, i. e. drove by ſelf-defence, WAR BUR TO. | 

Common ſenſe is the general ſenſe of general danger. 2 
And fo, ſucceſs of miſcbi f] Succeſs for ſucceſſion. 


WARBURTON» 


To 
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To ſound the bottom of the after-times. | 

Maſt. Pleaſeth your grace, to anſwer them directly, 
How far-forth you do like their articles ? 

Lan. I like them all, and do allow them well : 
And ſwear here by the honour of my blood, 

My father's purpoſes have been miſtook ; 

And ſome about him have too laviſhly 

Wreſted his meaning, and authority. 

My lord, theſe griets ſhall be with ſpeed redreſs'd; 
Upon my life, they ſhall, If this may pleaſe you, 
Diſcharge your powers? unto their ſeveral counties, 
As we will ours: and here, between the armies, 
Let's drink together friendly, and embrace ; 

That all their eyes may bear thoſe tokens home, 
Of our reſtored love, and amity. 

York, I take your princely word for theſe redreſſes. 

Lan. I give it you, and will maintain my word: 
And thereupon I drink unto your grace. 

Haſt. Go, captain, and deliver to the army 
This news of peace; let them have pay, and part: 
I know, it will well pleaſe them; Hie thee, captain. 

Exit Captain. 
York. To you, my nob'e lord of Weſtmoreland. 
I/eji. I pledge your grace: And, if you knew what 
bains 
have beſtow'd, to breed this preſent peace, 
You would drink freely: but my love to you 
Shall ſhew itſelf more openly hereafter. 

York. J do not doubt you. 

Weſt. J am glad of it. — | 
Health to my lord, and gentle couſin, Mowbray. 


7 Diſcharge your powers —— ] It was Weſtmoreland who made 
this 8 propoſal, as appears from Holinſhed. The earl of 
Weſtmorland uſing more policie than the reſt; ſaid, whereas our 
people have been long in armour, let them depart home to their 
woonted trades : in the meane time let us drink togither in figne 
of agreement, that the people on both ſides may ſee it, and know 
that it is true, that we be light at a point,” STEEvens, 


8 | Mowb. 
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Morob. You wiſh ma health in very happy ſeaſon; 
For I am, on the ſudden, ſomething ill. 
York. Againſt ill chances, men are ever merry *; 
But heavineſs fore- runs the good event. 
Maſt. » Therefore be merry, coz; fince ſudden 
forrow 
Serves to ſay thus, — Some good thing comes to- 
morrow. 
York. Believe me, I am paſſing light in ſpirit. 
Mowb. So much the worſe, if your own rule be 


true I Shout, 
Lan. The word of peace is render'd; Hark, how 
they ſhout ! 


Mowb. This had been chearful, after victory, 
York. A peace is of the nature of a conqueſt ; 
For then both parties nobly are ſubdu'd, 
And neither party loſer. 
Lan. Go, my lord, 
And let our army be diſcharged too. [Exit j. 
And, good my lord, ſo pleaſe you, let our trains 
March by us; that we may peruſe the men 
We ſhould have cop'd withal. 
York. Go, good lord Haſtings, 
And, ere they be diſmils'd, let them march by. 
[ Exit Haſtings. 
Lan. Itruſt, lords, we ſhall lie to-night together. — 


Re-enter Weſtmoreland. 
Now, couſin, wherefore ſtands our army till ? 


3 Arainſl ill clances men are ever merry;] Thus the poet de- 
ſcribes Romeo as feeling an ꝝnaccaſtlom'd degree of chearfulneſs 
juſt before he hears the news of the death of Juliet. SrREBVExs. 
9 Therefore be merry, coz; —] That is, Therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding this ſudden impulſe to heavineſs, be merry, for ſuch ſud- 
den dejections forebode good. Jon NSN. | 

T let our trains &c.] That is, Our army on each part, 


that we may both fee thoſe that were to have oppoſen oe 
| | Sh OHNSON. 


Mell. 


Veſt. The leaders, having charge from you to 
ſtand, 
Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. 
Lan. They know their duties. 


Re-enter Haſlings. 


Hoſt. My lord, our army is diſpers'd already: 
Like youthful ſteers unyok'd, they take their courſes 
Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth; or, like a ſchool broke up, 
Each hurries towards his home, and ſporting place. 

Weſt. _ tidings, my lord Haſtings ; for the 

whic 
do arreſt thee, traitor, of high treaſon :— 
And YOU, oy archbiſhop, —and you, lord Mow-— 
ray,— 
Of capital treaſon I attach you both. 

Mozob. Is this proceeding juſt and honourable ? 

IWeſt. Is your aſſembly ſo? 

York. Will you thus break your faith? 

Lan. I pawn'd thee none: 

I promis'd you redreſs of theſe ſame grievances, 
Wherecof you did complain; which, by mine honour, 
I will perform with a moſt chriſtian care. 

But, for you, rebels, look to taſte the due 

Meet for rebellion, and ſuch acts as yours. 

Moſt ſhallowly did you theſe arms commence, 
Fondly brought here?, and fooliſhly ſent hence. 
Strike up our drums, purſue the ſcatter'd ſtray; 
Heaven, and not we, hath ſafely fought to-day.— 
Some guard theſe traitors to the block of death ; 


Treaſon's true bed, and yielder up of breath. ¶ Exeunt. 


¶Alarum. Excurfions. 


z Fondly brought here, &c.] Fondly is fooliſhly. STEEvens. 

3 Exeunt.] It cannot but raiſe ſome indignation to find this hor- 
Tible yiolation of faith paſſed over thus ſlightly by the poet, with- 
out any note of cenſure or deteſtation, JoꝝNS4 N. | 


SCENE 
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Another part of the foreſt. 
Enter Falſiaff, and Colevile, meeting. 


Fal. What's your name, fir ? of what condition are 
you; and of what place, I pray? 

Cole. I am a knight, fir; and my name is—Cole- 
vile of the Dale. | 

Fal. Well then, Colevile is your name; a knight 
is your degree; and your place, the Dale: Colevile 
ſhall ſtill be your name; a traitor your degree; and 
the dungeon your place,—a place deep enough; ſo 
ſhall you ſtill be Colevile of the Dale“. 

Cole. Are not you fir John Falſtaff? 

Fal. As good a man as he, fir, whoe'er I am. Do 
ye yield, fir ? or ſhall I ſweat for you? If I do ſweat, 
they are drops of thy lovers, and they weep for thy 
death : therefore rouſe up fear and trembling, and 
do obſervance to my mercy, 


4 Cole, Iam a knight, fir; and my name is Colevile: of the 
Date. | 

Fal. Well then, Colevile is your name; a knight is your degree 
and your place, the Dale. Colewvile ſhall flill be your name, a traitor 
your degree, and the dungeon your place, a place decp enough. Sofhall 
you flill be Colewile of the Dale.) 

But where is the wit, or the logie of this concluſion ? I am al- 
moſt perſuaded that we ought to read thus : 
Colewvile ſhall fill be your name, a traitor your degree, and 
the dungeon your place, a dale deeb enough. 

He may then juſtly infer, | 

So ſhall you flill be Colewile of the Dale, TyvewnrrtrT. 

The ſenſe of dale is included in deep ; a dale is a deep place; a 
dungeon is a deep place: he that is in a dungeon may be therefore 
ſaid to be in a dale Joh xsOoN. 

Colevile of the Dale. I “e At the king's coming to Dur- 
ham, the lord Haſtings, Sir John Colevile of the Dale, &c. being 
convicted of the conſpiracy, were there beheaded,” Holinſhed, 


p. 530. STEEVENS. 
Cole. 
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Cole. T think, you are fir John Falſtaff; 5 in 
that thought, yield me. 

Tul. J have a whole ſchool of tongues in this belly 
of mine; and not a tongue of them all ſpeaks an 
other word but my name. An I had but a belly of 
any indifferency, I were ſimply the moſt active 7 Os 


in Europe: My womb, my womb, my womb undoes 
me. Here comes our general. 


Enter Prince John of Lancaſter, and Weſtmoreland. 


Lan. The heat is paſt, follow no farther now; 

Call in the powers, good couſin Weſtmoreland.—. 
[ Exit. Weſt. 

Now, Falſtaff, where have you been all this while? 

When every thing is ended, then you come :— 

Theſe tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 

One time or other break ſome gallows? back. 

Tal. I would be ſorry, my lord, but it ſhould be 
thus : I never knew yet, but rebuke and check was 
the reward of valour. Do you think me a ſwallow, 
an arrow, Or a bullet? have I, in my poorandold mo- 
tion, theexpedition of thought? I have ſpeeded hither 
with the very extremeſt inch of poſſibility ; I have 
founder'd nine- ſcore and odd poſts: and here, travel- 
tainted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate va- 
lour, taken ſir John Colevile of the dale, a moſt fu- 
rious knight, and valorous enemy: But what of 
that? he ſaw me, and yielded; that I may juſtly ſay 


with the hook-nos'd fellow of Rome, I came, 
ſaw j and overcame. 


6 Theheat is paſt, ——}] That is, the violence of reſentment, 
the eagerneſs of revenge. JonNSON. 


7 the hook-nos'd fellow of Rome, — ] The quarto 
reads, „the hook-nos'd fellow of Rome, their coin.” I have 
followed the folio. The modern editors read, but without au- 
thority, © the hook - nos'd fellow of Rome there Ceſar,” 


OTEEVENS. 


Lan. 


Or — 1— GR — 
- 
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Lan. It was more of his courteſy than your de- 
ſerving. 4 
Fal. I know not; here he is, and here yield him: 
and I beſeech your grace, let it be book'd with the 
reſt of this day's deeds; or, by the lord, I will have 
it in a particular ballad elſe, with mine own picture 
on the top of it, Colevile kiſſing my foot: To the 
which courſe if I be enforc'd, it you do not all ſhew 
like gilt two-pences to me; and 1, in the clear ſky of 
fame, o'erſhine you as much as the full moon doth 
the cinders of the element, which ſhew like pings? 
heads to her; believe not the word of the noble: 


Therefore let me have right, and let deſert mount. 


Lan. Thine's too heavy to mount. 

Fal. Let it ſhine then. 

Lan. Thine's too thick to ſhine. | | 

Fal. Let it do ſomething, my good lord, that may 
do inc good, and call it what you will. 

Lan. Is thy name Colevile ? 

Cole. It is, my lord. 

Lan. A famous rebel art thou, Colevile. 

Fal. And a famous true ſubject took him. 

Cole. J am, my lord, but as my betters are, 
That led me hither: had they been rul'd by me, 
You ſhould have won them dearer than you have. 

Fal. I know not how they ſold themſelves : but 
thou, like a kind fellow, gav'ſt thyſelf away; and I 
thank thee for thee, 


Re-enter Weſtmoreland. 


Lau. Have you left purſuit ? 
4 . Retreat is made, and execution ſtay'd. 
Lan. Send Colevile, with his confederates, 


To York, to preſent execution.— 


Blunt, lead him hence; and ſee you guard him ſure. 
[ Exeunt ſome with Colevile. 


And now diſpatch we toward the court, my lords; 


1 hear, 
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| hear, the king my father is ſore ſick : „ 
Our news ſhall go before. us to his meg ., | 
Which, couſin, you ſhall bear,—to .camfort him 5 
And we with ſober ſpeed will follow yu. 
Tal. My lord, I bęſecch you, give me leave to gd 
through Gloſterſhire And, when you come to court, 
ſtand my good lord pray; in your good, report. 4 
Lan. Fare you well, Falftaff: I, in my condition, 
Shall better ſpeak. of you than you deſerve. [ Exit, 
Jul. I would; you had but the wit; 'twere better 
than your dukedom. Good faith, this fame young 
ſober- blooded boy doth not love me; nor a man can- 
not make him laugh; but that's no marvel, he drinks 
no wine. There's never any of theſe demure boys 
come to any proof: for thin drink doth ſo ov er-cool 


3 


5 end my ood bord ray in . your "read report.) We wulf 
either read, ,pray i me fand, or, by a conſtruction ſomewhat 
hacſh, atigerſtand i it thus: Give me leave to go—and——ftand. 
To au in a report, referred to the reporter, is to perſiſt; and 
Falſtaff did not aſk the prince to 1 in his preſent opinion. 
Jou xsox. 

Sand ”y good lord, U belier e, means only fand my good friend, 
un expreſſion ſtill in common uſe) in er favourable report ot 
me. So, in the Taming of a Shree : 

* fn, pray you fand good father tome now.” STEEVE NS. 
I, in my condition, 

Shall — (peak of you than you deſerme.] | know not well 
the meaning o Ae word coiidition in this place; I believe it is the 
ſame with temper of mind : I ſhall, in my good nature, ſpeak 

better of you than you merit. Jounsow. 

l believe it means, J, in my condition, i. e. in my place as 
commanding officer, who ought to repreſent things merely as they 
are, (hall ſpeak of you better than you deſerve. 

So, in the Tempeſt, Ferdinand fays : 

I am, in my condition, 
* A prince, Miranda FP 


9 


.  STEEVENSs 
 —this ſame young ſober-blooded boy doth not lowe me; nor a man 

-111120t make him laugh; 1 Falſtaff ſpeaks here like a veteran 
zu life, The young prince did not love him, and he deſpaired 
to gain his affection, for he could not make him laugh. Men only 
become friends by community of pleaſures. He who cannot be 
ſottened into gaĩety, cannot eaſily be melted into kindneſs, 
Jonnmn, 


Vol., V. | Qq. | -_ their 
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their blood, and making many fiſh-meals, that they 
fall info a kind of male green-ſickneſs ; and then, 
when they marry, they get wenches : they are gene- 
rally fools and cowards ;—which ſome of us ſhould be 
too, but for inflammation. A good ſherris-ſack hath 
a two-fold operation in it, It aſcends me into the 
brain; dries me there all the fooliſh, and dull, and 
erudy vapours which environ it: makes it apprehen- 
five , quick, forgetive 5, full of nimble, fiery, and 
delectable ſhapes ; which deliver'd oer to the voice, 
(the tongue) which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. 
The ſecond property of your excellent ſherris is, the 
warming of the blood; which, before cold and ſettled, 
left the Tiver white and pale, which 1s the badge of 
pufillanimity and cowardice: but the ſherris warms it, 
and makes it courſe from the inwards to the parts ex- 
treme. It illumineth the face; which, as a beacon, 
gives warning to all the reſt of this little kingdom, 
man, to arm: and then the vital commoners, and in- 
land petty ſpirits, muſter me all to their captain, the 
heart; who, great and puff'd up with this retinue, 
doth any deed of courage ; and this valour comes of 
ſherris : So that ſkill in the weapon is nothing, with- 
out ſack; for that ſets ita-work : and learning, a mere 


2 [berris-ſack——)] This liquor is mentioned in The 
Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher. STEEveNs., 

3 mnt aſcends me into the brain, and dries me up there —— the 
crudy vapour] This uſe of the pronoun is a familiar redun- 
dancy among our old writers. So, Latimer, p. 91, „Here 
cometh e now theſe holy fathers from their counſels.” “There 
was one wiſer 1han the reſt, and he comes me to the bifhop,” Edit. 
1871. p. 75. Bow e. | 

+ —apprehenfive,] i. e. Quick to underſtand, 

So, in the Revenger's Tragedy, 1608: 

* Thou'rt a mad apprehenſive knave.“ | 
Again, in Every Man out of his Humour: You are too quick, 
too npprebenſive. In this ſenſe it is now almoſt diſuſed. STEEVE Ns. 
$ ———forgetive,—] Forgetive from forge; inventive, imagina- 
fire. JOHNSON, | 


2 | hoard 
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hoard of gold kept by a devil“; *rillfack commences 
it 7, and ſets it in act and uſe. Hereof comes it, that 
prince Harry is valiant : for the cold blood he did 
naturally inherit of his father, he hath, like lean; 
ſteril, and bare land, manured, huſbanded, and'tilled, 
with excellent endeavour of drinking good, and good 


ſtore of fertile ſherris ; that he is become very hot, and 


valiant, If I had a thouſand ſons, the firſt human 
principle I would teach them, ſhould be, —to for- 
ſwear thin potations, and to addict themſelves to ſack. 


Enter Bardolph. 
How now, Bardolph ? 
Bard. The army is diſcharged. all, and gone. 
al. Let them go. Tl through Gloceſterſhire ; 
and there will I viſit maſter Robert Shallow, eſquire: 
have him already tempering between my finger 
and 


" — kept by 4 devil] It was anciently ſuppoſed that 
all the mines of gold, &c. were guarded by evil ſpirits, 
9 Sir das, 

7 till ſack commences it, — }] I believe, till ſack gives it 
a beginning, brings it into action. The author of The Reviſal 
would read commerces it. STEEVENS. 

It ſeems probable to me, that Shakſpeare in theſe words al- 
ludes to the Cambridge Commencement ; and in what follows to the 
Oxford 42 : for by thoſe different names our two univerſities have 
long diſtinguiſhed the ſeaſon, at which each of them gives to her 
reſpeCtive ſtudents a complete authority to u/e thoſe hoards of learn- 
ing, which have entitled them to their ſeveral degrees in arts, 
law, phyſic, and divinityß. TYRWHITT. 

So, in The Roaring Girl, 16112 

| « Then he is held a freſhman and a ſot, 
„% And never ſhall commence.” 
Again, in Paſquil's Fefts, or Mother Bunch's Merriments, 1604: 
„A doctor that was newly commenſt at Cambridge, &c.* 

Again, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey”; 
Hunt it Up, 1596: © Commence, commence I admoniſh thee thy 
merits are ripe for it, and there have been doctors of thy facultic,” 

* STEEVENS, 

I have him already tempering, &c. ] A very pleaſant allu- 

Don to the old uſe of ſealing with ſoft wax, WarBuiRrTAN, 


Q : This 


* 


- 
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and my thumb, and ſhortly will I ſeal with him. 
Come away. wary! 42" FI (Een. 


ENR 


N palace at Maſiminſter. 


Euter king Henry, Warwick, Clarence, and Gloſter, Ge. 


K. Henry. Now, lords, if heaven doth give ſucceſs. 
ful end 
'To this debate that bleedeth. at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no ſwords but what are ſanctify'd. 
Our navy is addreſs'd, our power collected, 
Our ſubſtitutes in abſence well inveſted, 
And every thing lies level to your wiſh : 
Only, we want a little perſonal ſtrength ; 
And paule us, 'till theſe rebels, now atoot, 
Come underneath the yoke of government. 
Mur. Both which, we doubt not but your majeſty 
Shall ſoon enjoy. 
K. Henry, Humphrey, my * of Gloſter, 
Where is the prince your brother? 
Glo. think, he's gone tohunt, my lord, at Wind- 
ſor. 
N. Henry. And how accompanied? 
Go. I do not know, my lord, 


This cuſtom is likewiſe alluded to in Any Thing for a quiet Life, 
1625, a comedy, by Middleton: 
« You mult em er him like wax, or he'll not ſeal.” 
Again, in Your Five Gallants by Middleton, no date: 
Fetch a penny worth of / aua to ſeal letters.“ 
Again, in Chaucer's Marchante*s Tale, v. 9304: 
** Right as men may warm «vax abt handes plie.“ 
OTEEVENS» 
] i. e. Our navy is ready, prepared. 


Our navy is added 
So in Henry V: 
for our march we are addrc/?d.” STEEVENS. 


R. Heary. 


. 


KING HENRY IV. 507 
R. Henry. Is not his brother, Thomas of Clarence 
with him? | 
Glo. No, my good lord ; he is in preſence here. Wo 
Cla. What would my lord and father ? f | 
K. Heary. Nothing but well to es Thomas ot 
_ Clarence. 

How chance, thou art not with the prince thy brother? 

He loves thee, and thou doſt neglect him, T homas; 3 

Thou haſt a better place in his affection, 

Than all thy brothers: cheriſh it, my boy; 

And noble offices thou may'ſt effect 

Of mediation, after I am dead, 

Between his greatneſs and thy other brethren !— 

Therefore, omit him not; blunt not his love: 

Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, 

By ſceming cold, or carelets of his will, 

For he is gracious if he be obſerv'd; 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand, a 

Open as day for melting charity: 

Yet notwithſtanding, being incens'd he's flint ; . 

As * humorous as winter, and as ſudden ; 


He hath'a tear for pity, and a hand, Ke. ] 855 i in our author's 
Lover's Complaint ; 
„His qualities were beauteous as his form, 
% For maiden-tongu'd he was, and thereof free; 
« Yet, if men moved bim, was he ſuch a form 
As oft *twixt May and April is to ſee, 
When winds breathe ſweet, unruly though they be.“ 
M4108. 

* ——humourous as winter, J That is, changeible as 
the weather of a winter's day, Dryden ſays of Almanzor, that 
he is humorous as wind, Jon xsox. 

So, in the Spaniſh Tragedy, 1607: 

„% You knoy that women oft are humourous,” 

Again, in Cynthia's Rewels, by Ben Jonſon : 

66 ms A ny mph of a mas wandering and giddy diſpoſition, 
humourous as the air, &e.“ 

Again, in the Silent Woman : „ as proud as May, and as 
Oumourous as April.“ STEEvens, 

A winter's day has generally too decided a character to admit 
Dr. Johnſon's interpretation, without ſome licence : a licence 
howevy er, which our author has perhaps taken. MA LON E. 
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As flaws * congealed in the ſpring of day. 

His temper, therefore, muſt be well obſerv'd :— 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, - - 

When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth : 

But, being moody, give him line and ſcope ; 

Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 

Confound themſelves with working. Learn this 

Thomas, 

And thou ſhalt prove a ſhelter to thy friends 

A hoop of gold, to bind thy brothers in ; 

That the united veſſel of their blood, 

Mingled with venom of ſuggeſtion, | 

(As, force perforce, the age will pour it in) 

Shall never leak, though it do work as ftrong 

As aconitum #, or 5 raſh gun-powder. 
Cla. I ſhall obſerve him with all care and love, 


K. Henry. Why art thou not at Windſor with him, 
Thomas? 


Cla. He is not there to-day ; he dines in London. 


3 —cozcd in the ſpring of day.) Alluding to the opi- 
nion of ſome philoſophers, that the vapours being congealed in 
the air by cold, (which is moſt intenſe towards the morning), and 
being afterwards raretied and let looſe by the warmth of the fun, 
— thoſe ſudden and impetuous xy of wind which are call 
ed flats, WARBURTON. 

So, Ben Jonſon, in The Cafe is Alier d: 

„Still wrack'd with winds more foul and contrary 
& Than any northern guſt, or ſouthern arb. 
Again, in Arden of Fever/ham, 1592 : | 
© And faw a dreadful ſouthern Faw at hand.” | 
Chapman uſes'the word in his tranflation of Homer; and, I be. 
here, Milton has it in the ſame ſenſe. STEEvens. | 
+ a5 aconitum,——] The old writers employ the Latin word 
inſtead of the Engliſh one, which we now uſe. 
So, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613: 
till from the foam | 
The dog belch'd forth, ſtrong aconitum ſprung.” 
Again, % With aconitum that in tartar ſprings.” STEevEns 
x raſo gen-powder.] Raſh is quick, violent, ſudden, 
This repreſentation of the prince is a natural picture of a young 
man whoſe paſſions are yet too ſiropg for his virtues. Ions. 


K. Heng 
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R. * And how accompanied? can'ſt thou tell 
that ? 
Cla. With Poins, and other his continual followers. 
K. Henry. Moſt ſubject is the fatteſt ſoil to weeds ; 
And he, the noble image of my youth, 
Is overſpread with them: Therefore my grief 
Stretches itſelf beyond the hour of death; | 
The blood weeps from my heart, when I do ſhape, 
In forms imaginary, the unguided days, 2 
And rotten times, that you ſhall look upon 
When I am ſleeping with my anceſtors. 
For when his headſtrong riot hath no curb, 
When rage and hot blood are his counſellors, 
When means and laviſh manners meet together, 
O, with what wings ſhall * his affections 10 1 N 
Towards fronting peril and oppos'd decay ! 
Mar. My gracious lord, you look beyond him 
quite = — 
The prince but ſtudies his companions, - _ 
Like a ſtrange tongue: wherein, to gain the language, 
Tis needful, that the moſt immodeſt word 
Be look d upon, and learn'd; which once attain'd, 
Your highneſs knows, comes to no farther uſe, 
7 But to be known, and hated, So, like grols terms, 
The prince will, in the perfectneſs of time, 
Caſt off his followers : and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a meaſure live, 
By which his grace mult mete the lives of others; 
Turning paſt evils to advantages. 


7318 affection: ] His paſſiqns ; bis inordinate de» 
fires. JOHNSON. ED ; 
7 But to be known and hated.] A parallel paſſage occurs in 
Terence : | 
„quo modo adoleſcentulus 
« Meretricum ingenia et mores paſſet noſcere, 
Mature ut cum cognotit perpetuo oderit. 
| | ANONYMOUS. 


Qq 4 R. Henry. 
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K. Henry. 5” Tis ſeldom, when the bee doth leave 


her comb 
In the dead + ICE $ Hove ? Weſtmoreland: 9 


Euer We fmoreland, 


Weſi. Health to my ſovercign | LEY new happineſs 
Added to that which I am to deliver! | 
| Prince John, your ſon, doth kiſs your grace's hand; 
Mowbray, the biſhop Scroop, Haſtings, and all, 
Are brought to the correction of your law; 
There is not now a rebel's ſword unſheath'd, 
But peace puts forth her olive every where. 
The manner how this action hath been borne, 
Here, at more leiſure, may your highneſs read; 
With every courſe, ? in his particular. 

K. Hen, 5. OWeſtmoreland, thou art a ſummer bird, 
Which ever in the haunch of winter ſings 
The lifting up of day. Look | here's more news, 


Enter Harcourt, | 


Har, From enemies heaven keep your majeſty ; 
And, when they ſtand againſt you, may they fall 
As thoſe that am come to tell you of 
The earl Northumberland, and the lord Bardolph, 


3775 Jeldonr, when the bee, &c.] As the bee having once placed 
her comb in a carcaſe, ſtays by her honey, ſo he that has once 
taken pleaſure in badi company will continue to aſſociate with thoſe 
that have the art of pleaſing him. Jonnsor, 

9 —iu his particular. We ſhould read, I think, in 5 
particular; that is, in this detail, in this account, which is mi- 

nute and diſtinct, JonnsoN. 

His is uſed for its, very frequently in the old plays. The mo- 
dern editors have too often made the change; but yet it ſhould be 
remembered, that by repeated changes the hiſtory of a language 
will be loſt, SrEEVENS. 

——71 s particular,] That is the detail contained in the let- 


ter, with which prince John doth kiſs his father's hand. See the 
context. HE : 
: With 
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With a great power of Engliſh, and of Scots, 
Are by the ſheriff of Yorkthire oycrthrown : 
The manner and true order of the fight, 
This packet, pleaſe it you, contains at large, 
K, Henry. And wherefore ſhould theſe good news 
5 me ſick ? 
Will fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words ſtill in fouleſt letters ? 
She either gives a ſtomach, and no tood,— 
Such are the poor, in health; or elſe a feaſt, 
And takes away the ſtomach, ,—ſuch are the rich, 
That have abundance, and enjoy it not. 
I ſhould rejoice now at this happy news ; 30 - 
And now my fight fails, and my brain is giddy — 
O me ! come near me, now Jam much ill. [ Sinks aan. 
Glo. Comfort, your majeſty ! 
Cla. O my royal father! 
IWeft. My ſovereign lord, chear up yourſell, look 
u 
War. Be os, princes; you do know theſe fits 
Are with his highneſs very ordinary, 
Stand from bim, give him air; he'll ſtraight be well. 
Cla. No, no; he cannot long hold out theſe pangs ; 
The inceflant care and labour of his mind 
' Hath wrought the mure, that ſhould confine it in, 
So thin, that lite looks through, and will break out. 
Glog 


1 Hath wrought the mure,——] i. e. The wall. Pops. 
* rought it thin, is made it thin by gradual derriment. Wrought 
is the preterite of work... 
Mare is a word uſed by Heywood in his Brazen Age, 1613: 
„Till I haye ſcal'd theſe mures, invaded Troy 32 
Again, i in his Golden Age, 1811; 
Girt with a triple zre of ſhining braſs. * 
Again, in his Ion Age, 2nd Part, 1632; 

+ Through mures and counter-»7ures of men and ſteel,” 
The ſame thought occurs in Daniel's Civil Wars, &c. b. 4. 
Daniel is likewiſe (peaking of the ſickneſs of X. Henry IV. 
As that the <valls<vorn thin, permit the mind 
% To took out thorow and his frailties find.“ 

The 
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Glo. * The people fear me ; for they do obſerve 
3 Unfather'd heirs, and loathly births of nature: 
+ The ſeaſons change their manners; as the year 
Had found ſome months aſleep, and leap'd them over, 
Cla. The river hath thrice flow'ds, no ebb between: 
And the old folk, time's doting chronicles, 
Say, it did fo a little time before 
That our great grandfire, Edward, fick'd and dy'd. 
War. Speak lower, princes, for the king recovers, 
Glo. This apoplexy will, certain, be his end. 
K. Henry. I pray you, take me up, and bear me 
hence 
Into ſome other chamber : ſoftly, pray, 
Let there be no noiſe made, my gentle friends; 
s Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 


Will whiſper muſic to my weary ſpirit. 
War. 


The firſt edition of Daniel's poem is dated earlier than this play 
of Shakſpeare. | 

Waller has the ſame thought : 

© The ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
Lets in the light thrg* chinks which-time has made,” 
| | STEEVENS. 

2 The people fear me; J i. e. Make me afraid; which 
ſenſe the Oxford editor not taking, alters it to fear 71. | 

WARBURTON. 

3 Unfather'd heirs, ——] That is, equivocal births; animals 
that had no animal progenitors ; productions not brought forth 
according to the ſtated laws of generation. JoHNsON. 

4 The ſeaſons change their manners; —— ] This is finely ex- 
preſſed ; alluding to the terms of rough and harſh, mild and ſoft, 
applied to weather. WAA BURTON. gs 

S The river hath thrice fiow'd. ] This is hiſtorically true. 
It happened on the 12th of October, 1411. STEEvexs. 

6 Unleſs ſome dull and favourable band] Thus the old editions 
read it, evidently corrupt. Shakſpeare ſeems to have wrote: 

& Unleſs ſome doleing favourable hand —— 
Doleing, i, e. A hand uſing ſoft melancholly airs, _ | 
| WARBURTON. 

I rather think that dall ſignifies melancholly, gentle, ſooth- 
ing. Doleing cannot be received without ſame example of its 
uſe, which the commentator has nat given, and my memory will 


not ſupply, Torxson. 
not ſupply. J 7210 
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War. Call for the muſic in the other room. 
K. Henry. Set me the crown upon my pillow here 5. 
Cla. His eye is hollow, and he changes much. 
War. Leſs noiſe, leſs noiſe, | 


[They convey the King to an inner part of the room, 


Enter prince Henry. 


P. Henry. Who ſaw the duke of Clarence? 

Cla. J am here, brother, full of heavineſs. 

P. Henry. How now! rain within doors, and none 

abroad | N 

How doth the king ? 

Glo. Exceeding ill. ; 

P. Henry. Heard he the good ncws yet? 
Tell it him. 


Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 
Mall vhiſper mufic to my <veary_ ſpirit. 
So, in the old anonymous Henry V : 15 
„% Depart my chamber, 
% And cauſe ſome muſic to rock me a ſleep,” 
| | OT EEVENS. 

6 Set me"the crown upon my pillow here.) It is ſtill the cuſtom in 
France to place the crown on the king's pillow when he is dying. 

Holinſhed, p. 541, ſpeaking of the death of king Henry IV. 
fays j——* During this his laſt ſickneſſe, he cauſed his crowne, 
(as ſome write) to be ſet on a pillow at his bed's head, and ſudden- 
lie his pangs ſo ſore troubled him, that he laie as though all his 
vitall ſpirits had beene from him departed. Such as were about 
him, thinking verelie that he had beene departed, covercd his 
face with a linen cloth, 

The prince his ſonne being hereof advertifed, entered into 
the chamber, tooke awaie the crowne, and departed. The father 
being ſuddenlie revived out of that trance, quicklie perceived the 
lack of hiscrowne; and having knowledge that the prince bis ſonne 
had taken it awaie, cauſed him to come before his preſence, re- 
quiring of him what he meant ſo to miſuſe himſelfe. The prince 
with a good audacitie anſwered, Sir, to mine and all men's judg- 
ments you ſeemed dead in this world, and therefore Jas your next 
heire apparant took that as mine one, and not as yours. Well, 
faire ſonne, (faid the king with a great ſigh) what right I had ta 
it, God knoweth, Well ee prince) if you die king, I will 
have the garland, and truſt to keepe it with the ſword againſt all 
mine enemies, as you have doone; &c,” STEEVENS. 


Glo, 
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Glo. He alter'd much upon the hearing i it. 
P. Henry. If he be ſick 
With joy; he will recover without phyſic. 
War. Not ſo much noiſe, my lords: —lweet prince, 
ſpeak low ; 
The king your father is diſpos'd to . 
Cla. Let us withdraw into the other room. 
ar. Will't pleaſe your grace to go along with us? 
P. Heary. No; I will fit and watch here by the 
king. [ Exeunt all but prince 2 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being ſo troubleſome a bed- fellow? 
O poliſh” d perturbation ! golden care! 
That kcep'tt the ports of flumber 7 apen-wide . 
To many a watchtul night !—ſleep with it now! 
Yet not ſo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 
As he, whole brow, with homely biggen bound“, 
Snores out the watch of night. O majeſty! 
When thou doſt pinch thy bearer, thou doſt fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That ſcalds with ſafety. By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather, which ſtirs not: 
Did he ſuſpire, that light and weightleſs down 
Perforce muſt move, My In lord! my fa- 
ther! — 
This fleep is ſound, indeed; this is a ſleep, 


7 — the ports of lumber] are the gates of ſlumber. So, in 


Timon: *© — Our yncharged ports.” So, in Ben Jonſon's 


goth Epigram : © —— The ports of death are fins —' Ports is 
the ancient military term for gates. STEEVENS. 
homely biggen bound, —1 A kind of cap, at preſent 
worn only by children; ; but ſo called from the cap worn by the 
Beguines, an order of nuns. 
So, in Monſſeur Thomas, by Beaumont and Fletcher, 1639: 
66 were the devil fick now, 
+ His horns ſaw'd off, and his head bound with a biggin,” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Jolpone: 
« Get you a ge mares your brain breaks looſe.” 
STEEVEN 8. 


Tbat 
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That from ? this golden rigol hath divorc'd 

So many Englith Kings. Thy due, from me, 

Is tears, and heavy ſorrows of the blood; 

Which nature, love, and filial tenderneſs, 

Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteoufly: 

My due, from thee, is this imperial crown; 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 

Derives itſelf to me. Lo, here it ſits.— 

Putting it on his head. 
Which heaven ſhall guard: And put the world's 
whole ſtrength 

Into one giant arm, it ſhall not force 

This lineal honour from me: This from there 

Will Ito mine leave, as tis left tome. [| Erie. 
K. Henry. Warwick | Gloſter ! Clarence! 


Re-enter Warwick and the rt. 


Cla. Doth the king call ? 
IVar. What would you majeſty > How fares your 
race? 
K. Henry. Why did you leave me here alone, my 
lords ? 
Cla. We left the prince my brother here, my liege, 
Who undertook to fit and watch by you. 
K. Henry. The prince of Wales? W here! is he? 
let me ſee him: 
He is not here. 
ar. This door is open; he is gone this way. 
Glo. He came not through the chamber where we 
ſtay'd. 
R. Henry. Wi here is the crown? who took it from 
iny pillow ? 


9 ——this golden rigol——])] Rigol means a circle. I know 
not that it is uſed by any author but Shakfpeare, who ene 


it likewiſe in his Rape of Lucrecc : 
* About the mourning and congealed face 


„Of that black blood, a watry gel goes.“ STEEVE NS» 
War. 
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ers 3 we withdrew, my liege, we left it 
re. He 
K. Henry. The prince hath ta'en it hence: go, 
ſeek him out. - , | 
Is he ſo. haſty, that he doth ſuppoſe. . 
My ſleep my death ? 15 
Find him, my lord of Warwick; chide him hither. 
This part of his conjoins with my diſeaſe, 
And helps to end me. — See, ſons, what things you 
._-are} 3 I 

How quickly nature falls into. revolt, 
When gold becomes her object! 
For this the fooliſh over- careful fathers 

Have broke their ſleeps * with thought, their brains 
with care, „„ 
Their bones with induſtry ; 
For this they have engroſſed and pil'd up 
The canker'd heaps ot 8 gold; 
For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
Their ſons with arts, and martial exerciſes: 
When, like the bee, * tolling from every flower | 
The virtuous {ſweets ; | 
Our thighes pack'd with wax, our mouths with ho- 
ney, 
We bring it to the hive ; and, like the bees, 
Are murder'd for our pains. 'This bitter taſte 
* Yield his engroflments to the ending father. — 


* 


: —flceps—) The quarto reads lep. Maioxs. 

> ———tolling from every Hower) This ſpeech has been con- 
tracted, dilated, and put to every critical torture, in order to force 
it within the bounds of metre, and prevent the admiſſion of hemi- 
ſtichs. I have reſtored it without alteration, but with thoſe breaks 
which appeared to others as imperfections. The reading of the 
quarto is rolling. The folio reads culling. Tolling is taking toll. 

- STEEVENs. 

3 Yield his engroſſnents=] His accumulations, Jouxson. 


Re-enter 
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Re-enter Warzwick. 

Now, where is he that will not ſtay ſo lon 
Till his friend fickneſs hath ! determin'd me? 

Mar. My lord, I found the prince in the next room, 
Waſhing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks ; 
With ſuch a deep demeanour in great ſorrow, 
That tyranny, which never quaff'd but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have waſh'd his knife 
With gentle eye-drops. He is coming hither, 


K. Henry. But wherefore did he take away the 
crown? | | 


Re-enter Prince Henry. 


Lo, where he comes. Come hither to me, Harry: 
Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 
[| Exeunt lords, Qs. 

P. Henry. I never thought to hear you ſpeak again. 
K. Henry. Thy wiſh was father, Harry, to that 
thought: 

I ſtay too long by thee, I weary thee. 

Doſt thou ſo hunger for my empty chair, 

That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with mine honours 

Before thy hour be ripe ? O fooliſh youth ! 

Thou ſeek'ſt the greatneſs that will overwhelm thee. 

Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 

Is held from falling with ſo weak a wind, 

That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. 

Thou haſt ſtol'n that, which, after ſome few hours, 

Were thine without offence; and, at my death, 

Thou haſt 5 ſeal'd up my expectation : 

Thy life did manifeſt, thou lov'dſt me not, 

And thou wilt have me die aſſured of it. 


* determin'd] i. e. ended; it is ſtill uſed in this ſenſe in legal 
conveyances. Epitor, | 


, my expetation :) Thou haſt: confirmed my 
opinion. jeunse. 


Thou 
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Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts ; 
Which thou haft whetted oa thy ſtony heart, 

To ſtab at half an hour of my life. 

What ! canſt thou not forbear me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf ; 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear, 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 

Let all the tears that ſhould bedew my hearſe, 
Be drops of balm, to ſanctify thy head : 

Only compound me with forgotten duſt ; 

Give that, which gave thee life, unto the worms, 
Pluck down my othcers, break my decrees ; 

For now a time 1s come to mock at form, 

Harry the fifth is crown'd :—Up, vanity ! 
Down, royal ſtate ! all you ſage counſellors, hence! 
And to the Engliſh court affemble now, 

From every region, apes of idlenels ! 


Nou, neighbour confines, purge you of your ſcum :; 


Have vou a rufhan, that will ſwear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night; rob, murder, and commit 


The oldeſt fins the neweſt kind of ways? 


Be happy, he will trouble you no more: 
* England ſhall double gild his treble guilt ; _ _ 
| England 
5 «—— half an hour of my life.] It ſhould be remembered 
that Shakſpeare uſes the ſame words alternately as monoſyllables 
and diflvilables. Mr. Rowe, whoſe ear was accuſtomed to the ut- 
moſt harmony of numbers, and who, at the ſame time, appears to 
have been little acquanred with our poct's manner, firit added the 
word fra! to ſupply the ſyllable which he conceived to be want- 
ing. "The quarto wiites the word —hower, as it was anciently 
pronounced. 2 
So, Ben Jonſon, in the Caſe is alter*d, 1609: 
« By twice fo many hovers as would fill 
The circle of a year.” | 
The reader will find many more inſtances in the ſoliloquy of A. 
Henry VI. P. z. act ii. ic. 8. The other editors have followed 
Rowe. SrEkves. | 
5s Englaad /hall double gild his treble guilt;] Evidently the non- 
ſenſe of ſome foohith player: for we muſt make a Jiflerence be- 


tween What Shakſpcare might be ſuppoſed to have __ as 
an 
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England ſhall e him office, honour, might 2 4 
For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 


The muzzle of reſtraint, and the wild dog 

Shall fleſh his tooth in every innocent. 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows { ; 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, . 
What wilt thou do, ? when riot is thy care? 


hand, and what he had corrected. Theſe ſcenes are of the latter 
kind; therefore ſuch lines are by no means to be eſteemed his. 
But except Mr, Pope, (who judiciouſly threw out this line) not 
one of Shakſpeare's editors ſeem ever to have had ſo reaſonable 
and neceſſary a rule in their heads, when they ſet upon correcting 
this author. WARBURTON. | 
I know not why this commentator ſhould ſpeak with ſo much 
confidence what he cannot know, or determine fo pofitively what 
ſo capricious a writer as our poet might eitherdeliberately or wan- 
tonly produce. This line 1s indeed ſuch as diſgraces a few that 
precede and follow it, but it ſuits well enough with the daggers 
bid in thought and whetted on the flinty heart; and the anſwer 
which the prince makes, and which is applauded for wiſdom, 
is not of a ſtrain much higher than this ejected line, Jog Ns. 
How much this play on words was admired in the age of Shak- 
ſpeare, appears from the moſt ancicnt writers of that time, who 
have frequently indulged themſelves in it. So, in Marlow's Hero 
and Leander, 1637: IL Yo 141k Bg 
„And as amidſt the enamour'd waves be ſwims, 
„ The god of gold a purpoſe guilt his limbs, 
„ That, this word guilt including double ſenſe, - 
„The double guilt of his incontinence 5 
Might he expreſs'd.“ NE a: 
Fs in Acolaſtus his Afterwit, a poem by S. Nicholſon, 
Ido: 8 . 
& O ſacred thirſt of gold, what can'ſt thou not? 
„ Some terme thee gi, that every ſoule might reade 
« Even in thy name thy guilt is great indeede.” 
| TRE 2228) bs 878 MarLrons. 
7 ———vhen riot is thy care ?] i.e. Curator. A bold figure. 
So Eumzus is ſtiled by Ovid, Epiſt. i. 
r immundæ cura fidelis hare,” TyRwHITT. 
One cannot help wiſhing Mr. Tyrwhitt's elegant explanation 
to be true; yet I daubt whether the poet meant to ſay more 
than—What wilt thou do, when riot is thy regular buſingſ and 
occupation? MaLont. + 2077 e (rev 
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O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants! 

P. Henry. O, pardon me, my liege ! but for my 
_ tears, [. A&ieeeling. 

The moiſt impediments unto my ſpeech, | 

I had fore-ſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke, 

Ere you with grief had ſpoke, and I had heard 
The courſe of it ſo far. There is your crown; 
And He that wears the crown immortally, 

Long guard it yours! If I affect it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, 

Let me no more from this obedience riſe, 
Which my moſt s true and inward-duteous ſpirit 
Teacheth, this proſtrate and exterior bending ! 
Heaven witneſs with me, when I here came in, 
And found no courſe of breath within your majeſty, 
How cold it ſtruck my heart! it I do feign, 

O, let me in my preſent wildneſs die; 
And never live to ſhew the incredulous World 
The noble change that I have purpoſed!d 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

(And dead almoſt, my liege, to think you were 
I ſpake unto the crown, as having ſenſe, 
And thus upbraided it. The care on thee depending, 
Hath fed upon the body of my father ; 

Therefore, thou, beſt of gold, art worſt of gold. 

© Other, leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, 

Preſerving liſe in med"cine potable : 

ut 


A Tet me no more &c.] This is obſcure in the conſtruRion, 
though the general meaning is clear enough. The order is, hi, 
ebcdience which is taught this exterior bending by my duteous ſpirit ; 
or, this obedience which teaches this exterior bending to ny inwardly 
duteous ſpirit, I know not which is right. JonxNsöπ . 
9 ——irue——] Is loyal. Jounson, . 
ii md cine potable: } There has: long prevailed an 
opinion that a ſolution of gold has great medicinal virtues, and 
thatthe incorruptibility of gold might be communicated to the bod 
impregnated with it, Some have pretended to make potable gold, 
amongother frauds practiſed on cena; Jonxsox. $0, 
2 | 
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But thou, moſt fine, moſt honour d, moſt renown'd, a 
Haſt eat thy bearer up. Thus, my molt Win liege 
Accuſing it, I put it of thy head? 
To try with it, — as With an enemy, © 
That had before my face mutdet'd my fake, — 
The c uarrel of a true inheritor. | 
But if it did infect my blood with joy, 
Or ſwell my thoughts to any ſtrain of pride; - 
If any rebel or van ſpirit of mine 
Did, with the leaſt affection of a welcome, 
Give entertainment to the might of it, | 
Let heaven for ever keep it from my head! 18 
And make me as the pooreſt vaſlal is, 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it! 
K. Henry. O my ſon! 
Heaven put it in thy mind, to take it 8 
That thou might'ſt win the more thy father's lor e, 
Pleading ſo wiſely i in excuſe of it. 
Come hither, Harry, fit thou by my bed; 
And hear, I think, the very lateſt counſel 


That ever I ſhall breathe. Heaven knows, my ſon, 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways, 

I met this crown; and I myſelf know. well, 

How troubleſome it fat upon my head: 

| To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet, 

Better opinion, better confirmation 

For all the * ſoil of the atchievement goes 


So, in the character of the Doctor of Phyſicke, by Chaucer, late 
edit. v. 446 
For gold in  phiffte | is a cordial,” STEEvens. 
That gold may be made potable, is certain, notwithſtanding Pr. 
Johnſon's incredulity. The proceſs is inſerted in the. Abbe 
Guenee's incomparable work, intitled Lettres de Drelques Fuifs a 
M. De Voltaire, 5th edit. vol, i. p- 416, a work which every per- 
ſon unacquainted with it will be glad to be referred to. 

_  HexLEv. 

See Dodfley's Colle&ion of Old Plays, vol. vili. p 454, edit. 
1780. Ebrros. 
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With me into the earth. It ſeem'd in me, 

But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſterous hand; 
And I had many living, to upbraid 

My gain of it by their aſhſtances ; 

Which daily grew to quarrel, and to blood- ſhed, 
3 Wounding ſuppoſed peace: all theſe bold fears, 
Thou ſee'ſt, with eril I have anſwered : — . 

For all my reign hath been but as a ſcene 
Acting that argument ; and now my death 

s Changes the mode: for what in me was purchas'dé, 
Falls upon thee in a more fairer ſort, 

So thou the garland wear'ſt 7 ſucceſſively, 


Vet, though thou ſtand'ſt more ſure than I could do, 


Thou art not firm enough, fince griefs are green; 


3 Wounding ſuppoſed pace :] Supprſed for undermined, 
| | | WARBURTON, 
Rather counterfeited, imagined, not real. JOHNSON. 
4 —— all theſe bold fears] We ſhould certainly read: 
all their bold feats, 


1, e. plots, commotions of conſpirators: WARBURTON. 


There is no need of alteration, Fear is here uſed in the actire 
ſenſe, for that which cauſes fear. Jonnson. | 

Theſe bald: fears are theſe audacious terrors. To fear is often 
uſed by Shakſpeare for to fright. STEEVENS, 

5 Changes the mode: — ] Mode, here, does not fignify faſhion, 
but time and meaſure in finging, or the pitch in ſpeaking: Modus, 
a word peculiar to the ancient drama: for the metaphor is conti- 
nued from the words immediately preceding: 

— as a ſceue 
Actiag that argumeut —— WARLURTON. 
Mode is here, in its uſual ſenſe, the form or ſtate of things, 


Nothing is more eaſy than to make obſcurities and clear them. 


| | Jounson. 
For vhat in me wwas purchas'd,] Purchaſed ſeems to be here 


uſed in its legal ſenſe, as oppoſed to an acquiſition by deſcent, 


. ; | MA LONE. 
Purchaſed may here mean folen. Purchaſe was the term among 
Falſtaff's companions for robbery, Bolingbroke, however, pur- 
chaſed (in its obvious and common acceptation) his crown at the 
expence of loyalty and juſtice. STzEvens. — 
9 ſucceſſiuely.] By order of ſucceſſion. Every uſurper 
ſnatches a claim of hereditary right as ſoon as he can. 
bonne hut Jounso0N. 


And 
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And all thy friends „ which thou muſt make thy 


friends, 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en out; 
By whoſe fell working I was firſt ad vanc'd, 
And by whoſe power I well might oe a.tear 
To be again diſplac'd : which to avoid, 
cut them off; and had a purpoſe now 
To lead out many to the Holy Land; 
: Leſt reſt, and lying ſtill, might make them look 
Too near into my ſtate. Therefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy courſe, to buſy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels; that action, hence borne out, 
May waſte the memory of the former days. 
More would I, but my lungs are waſted fo, 
That ſtrength of ſpeech is utterly deny'd me. 


* 41d all thy friend.] Should not we read. 
Aud all my friend. TYRWHITT. . 
9 To lead out many to the Holy Land;] As plauſible as this read- 
ing is, it is cogrupt. Shakſpeare, I think, wrote: 
To lead our nauy our many, or meiny, i. e. our people. 
C AR BURTON. 
As plauſible as this emendation is, I think it wrong. The 
ſenſe is: Of thoſe who aſſilled my uſurpation, ſome I have cut off, 
and many I intended to lead abroad. This journey tothe Holy 
Land, of which the king very frequently revives the mention, had 
two motives, religion and policy. He durſt not wear the ill-got- 
ten crown without expiation, but in the act of expiation he con - 
trives to make his wickedneſs ſucceſsful. Joans0N. x. 
i Left reft, and lying flill, might make them look 
oo near into my ſtate.) The expedition that Cæſar medi. 
tated againſt the Parthians,” immediately before his death, has 
been aſcribed to the ſame apprehenſion which dictated to Henry 
2 journey to the Holy Land: | * 
5 „% Invidiz ſtimulos ergo ut lenire furentes, 
„Et capiti inſidias, quas maturare quietcm 
Non neſcit, Cæſar factis avertere poſſit, 
«© Nec non externe maculas abſtergere bello 
6% Civilis, cum jam Craſſi vindicta periſſet, 
Debita jamdudum Latio, juſſu ille Senatüs, 
(Ne patrum imminui videatur ſacra poteſtas) 
« Decretoque togæ, mandari Parthica bella 
„ Suppliciter petit,” Supplem. Lucani. lib. vii. 
| . Mazone. 
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How I came by the crown, O God, forgive ! | 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live! 
P. Henry. My gracious liege, | 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me ; 

Then plain, and right, muſt my poſſeffion be: 

Which I, with more than with a common pain, 

Gainſt all the world will rightfully maintain, 


Enter lord John of Lancaſter, Warwick, Sc. 


K. Henry. Look, look, here comes my John of 
Lancafter. 
Lan. Health, peace, a happineſs, to my royal 
father! 
K. Henry. Thou bring len me Bap eigen, and peace, 
ſon John; 
But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare, wither'd:trunk : upon thy fight, 
My worldly buſineſs makes a period. 
Where is my lord of Warwick? 
P. Henry, My lord of Watwick! © 
EX. H Doth any name particular bedang 
Vato the lodging where I firſt did ſwoon 2 
War. Tis call'd Jeruſalem, my noble lord. 
K. Heng. Laud be to God ber there my life 
muſt end. 
It hath been þ prop heſy'd te to me many years, 
I ſhould not die but in Jeruſalem; 


Which vainly I ſuppos'd, the Holy Land: 


8 How T came &c.] This | is a true picture of a pübd Aided 
between heaven and earth. He prays for the proſperity of guilt 
while he deprecates its puniſhment, Jonxson. =o | 

3 Laud be o God even there my life muft end.] „ At length he 
recovered his ſpeech, and underſtanding and perceiving himſelfe 
in a ſtrange place, which he knew not, he willed to know if the 
chamber had anie particular name, whereunte anſwer was made, 
that it was called Jerufalem. Then ſaid the king; Lauds be 


given to the father of heaven, for now I knowe that I {ball die 
Fre in this chamber, en fen to the propheſie of me declared, 


that 1 ſhould depart this life in eruſalem.“ Holinſhed, p. 541+ 


STEEVENS. 
But, 


% 
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But, bear me to that chamber; there Ell lie; | _ 
In that Jeruſalem ſhall Harry die. © [ Exeunt. 


* 


___— 3 Pry p 4 - | 
* — 2 
— — * _— * * —_ M 


* 


— 
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1 Sballow's ſeat in Clleſi , 
Enter Shallow, Falftaff, Bardolph, and Page. 


Spal. By cock and pye, fir, ydu ſhall not away 
to-night. —— What, Davy, I ſay 10 | | < 


4 By cock and pye,—)] This adjuration, which ſeems to hay 
been very popular, is uſed in Soliman and Perſeda, 1599: B 
cock wy "4 Al and mouſefoot ;” as well as by "Shakſpeare in 7 
Merry Wives of Windſor. Ophelia likewiſe ſays: - 4 be 

« , — By cock they are to blame.“ | 
Cock is only a corruption of the Sacred Name, ag appears from 
many paſſages in the old interludes, Gammer Gurton's Needle, &c. 
viz. Cocka- bones, cocks-<vounds, by cock's mother, and ſome others. 
Tue pie is a table or rule in the old Roman offices, ſhewing, in a 
technical way, how to find out the ſervice which is to be read 
upon each day. What was called 7% Pie by the clergy before 
the Reformation, was called by the Greeks uz4, or the index. 
Though the word Heat fignifies a plank in its original, yet in its 
W ſenſe it fignifies c igwypaPnuiry, à painted table or 
picture; and becauſe indexes or tables of books were formed into 
{quare figures, reſembling pictures or painters? tables, hung up in 
a frame, theſe likewiſe were called Ian, or, being warkch only 
with the firſt letter of the word, II. or Pies. All other deriva- 
tions of the word are manifeſtly erroneous, | | 

In a ſecond preface Concerning the Serwice of the Church, prefixed 
to the Common Prayer, this table .is mentioned as follows: 
, Mozeoyer the number and hardneſs of the rules called the 
„Pie and the manifold changes,” Sc. RILEY, ,, 

Agaid, in Wily Beguiled: *© © © * | 

Now by cock and pie you never ſpake 2 true? word in your life.“ 
3. . beep, fe ef I the al mr of Hycke 
Scorer, s 

A ain, in the Yo an y omen of. Abington, 1.099 : 

| n Merry go Gy, cr and pit, hy Hearts.“ 

14 
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Fal. You muſt excuſe me, maſter Robert Shallow, 
S$hal. I will not excuſe you; you ſhall not be ex. 
cus'd; excuſes ſhall not be admitted ; there is no 
excuſe ſhall ſerve ; you ſhall not be excus'd,—Why, 
Davy ! ES: 
Enter Davy. 
Davy. Here, fir. | 
Shal. Davy, Davy, Davy,—let me ſee, Davy; let 


me ſee:;—yea, marry, William cook“, bid him come 


hither.—Sir John, you ſhall not be excus'd. 
Davy. Marry, fir, thus; 7 thoſe precepts cannot 
be ſerv'd: and, again, fir, —Shall we ſow the head- 
land with wheat? | 2 


In the Puritan Widow, 1605, there is a ſcholar of the name of 
Pye-board. + * 
A printing letter of a particular ſize, called the pica, was pro- 
bably denominated from the pie, as the Brevier, from the bre. 
wary, and the primer from the primer. STEEVENS. _ 

5 I avill not excuſe you &.] The ſterility of juſtice Shallow's 
wit is ——— deſcribed, in thus making him, by one of the 
fineſt ſtrokes of nature, ſo often vary his phraſe, to expreſs one 
and the ſame thing, and that the commoneſt, WarBukrTon, 
„William cook, bid bim come hither.) It appears from this in- 
ſtance, as well as many others, that anciently the lower orders of 
people had no ſurnames, but in their ſtead were content to adopt 
the titles of their ſeveral profeſſions. The cook of William Canynge, 
the royal merchant of Briſtol, lies buried there under a flat ſtone, 
near the monument of his maſter, in the beautiful church of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, On this ſtone are repreſented the enfigns of his 
trade, a ſkimmer and a knife, His epitaph is as follows: Hic ja- 
cet WILL M* COKE guondam ſerviens WILLMIT CANYNGES mMercatorts 
ville Briffoll; cujus anime propitictur Deus. Lazarillo in the 
Homan Hater of Beaumont and Fletcher, expreſſes a wiſh to have 
his tomb adorned in a like manner 

for others? glorious ſhields, 

„Give me a voider ; and above my hearſe, 

For a trutch ſword, my naked knife (tuck up.” 

5 2 | 2 SrEEVENõ, 

7 theſe precepts cannot be ſerv'd :.] Precept is a juſ- 
rice's warrant, To the offices which Falſtaff gives Davy in the 
following ſcene, may be added that of juſtice's clerk. Davy has 
almoſt as many employments as Scrub in The Stratagem. | 

nts as Scrub i Nut 


Sha 


/ 
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Shal. With red wheat, Davy. But for Williant 
cook; Are there no young pigeons ? 

Davy. Yes, fir. Here is now the ſmith's vote, 
for * and plough-1rons. 

Shal. Let it be caſt, and paid: — fir John, you ſhall 

not be excus'd. 

Davy. Now, fir, a new link to the bucket muſt 
needs be had : And, fir, do you mean to ſtop any of 
William's wages, about the ſack he loſt the other 
day at Hinckley fair ? 

Shal. He ſhall anſwer it: — Some pigeons, Davy; 
a couple of ſhort-legg'd hens ; a joint of mutton ; 
and any pretty little tiny kickſhaus, tell William 
cook. 

Davy. Doth the man of war ſtay all night, ſir? 

Shal. Yes, Davy. I will uſe bim well; A friend 
i' the court is better than a penny in purſe* . Uſe his 
men well, Davy; for they are arrant knaves, and will 
backbite. | 

Davy. No worſe than they arg back-bitten, fir 
for they have marvellous foul linen. 

Shal, Well concerted, Davy.- About thy buſineſs, 
Davy. 

Dow. I beſeech you: k fir, to countenance William 
Viſor of Woncot againſt Clement Perkes of the hill. 

Shal. There are many complaints, Davy, againſt 
that Viſor ; that Viſor is an arrant Knave, on my 
knowledge. 

Davy. I grant your worſhip, that he is a knave, 
fir ; but yet, God forbid, ' fir, but a knave ſhould 
have ſome countenance at his friend's requeſt. An 
honeſt man, fir, 1s able to ſpeak for himſelf, when a 
knave is not. I have ſerv'd your worſhi p truly, fir, 


3 4 friend i'the court, &c.] So, in Chaucer” 8 Romaunt of the 


Roſe, 5 540: 
; a Friendſhip i 1s more than cattell, 
«« For frende in courte aic better is, 


% Than peny is in purſe, Certis.” STEEVENS. 


theſe 


— | . 8 *  —_ Ra 
— — — 
— —— . — — — 
2 — — — - 
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theſe eight years; and if I cannot once or twies in a 
quarter bear out a knave againſt an honeſt man, I 
have but a very little credit with your worſhip. The 
knave is mine honeſt friend, fir; therefore, I beſeech 
your worſhip, let him be countenanc'd. 

Shal. Go to; I ſay, he ſhall have no wrong. Look 
about, Davy. Where are you, fir John? Come, off 
with your | boots. — Give me your band, maſter Bar. 
dolph. - 

Bard. I am glad to ſee your worſhip. 
| Shal. I thank thee with all my heart, kind maſter 
Bardolph :—and welcome, my tall fellow. | t the 
e.] Come, fir John. 

Pal. V'1l follow you, good maſter Robert Shallow, 
Bardolph, look to our horſes. ¶ Exenut Shallow, Bar- 
ablph, &c.)—If I were ſaw'd into quantities, I. ſhould 

make four dozen of ſuchꝰ bearded hermit's-ſtaves as 
maſter Shallow'. It is a wonderful thing, to ſee the 
ſemblable coherence of his men's ſpirits and his: 
They, by obſerving of him, do bear themſelves like 
fooliſh juſtices; he, by converfing with them, is 
turn'd into a juſtice- like ſerving- man: their ſpirits 
are ſo married in conjunction with the participation 
of ſociety, that they flock together in conſent, like 
ſo many wild-geeſe. If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, 
I would humour his men, with the imputation of be- 


ing near their maſter : if to his men, I would curry 


with maſter Shallow, that no man could better com- 
mand his ſervants. | It is certain, that either wile 
bearing, or ignorant carriage, is caught, as men take 
diſeaſes, oneof another : therefore, let men take heed 


9 bearded hermit”s W 3 He bad before called 

bim the ſtarved juſtice, His want of fleſh is a ſtanding jeſt. 
OHNSON« 

: —mafler Shallow.) Shallow's folly ſeems to have vr almoſt 
proverbial. So, in Decker's Satiromaſtix, 1600 : 

We muſt have falſe fires to amaze theſe ſpangle babies, 
theſe true heirs of maſter Jullice Shallow. STEEVENS» 

of 
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of their company. I will deviſe matter enough out 
of this Shallow, to keep prince Harry in continual 
laughter, the wearing out of ſix faſhions, (which is 
four terms, or * two actions) and he ſhall laugh with- 
out intervallums. O, it is much that a lie, with a 
{light oath, and a jeſt with a ſad brow, will do with 
a fellow that never had the ache in his ſhoulders ! 
0, you ſhall ſee him laugh till his face be like a wet 
cloak ill laid ußp. 
Spal. Cꝛvithin. ] Sir John!“ | 
Fal. I come, maſter Shallow ; 10 come, ater 
Bhallow. 1 N [ Exit Fo Pape 


SCENE II, 


T * court, in London. 
B the earl of Warwick, and the lord Obief Faſlire, 
War. How fibw, my lord chief juftice ; ; Whither 
? 


awa 
Ch. Juſt. How doth the King? 
War. Exceeding well; his cares are now all ended. 
Cb. Fuſt. J hope, not dead. 
Mar. He's walk'd the way of nature; 
And, to our purpoſes, he lives no more. 
Ch. Fuft. I would, his majeſty had call'd me with 
hitn : 
The ſervice that [ truly did his life, 
Hath left nie open to all injuries. 
Mar. Indeed, 1 think, the young king loves you 
not. 
Ch. Fuſt. I know, ke doth not; and do arm myſelf, 
To welcome the condition of the time's 3 


two acfions)—] There is n humovrous in 
on fpendrhrift computs ume by the operation of an action 
r debt, JohxNsO. 
fellow that never had the ache —1. That is, a young 
elo, one whoſe diſpoſition to merriment, time and pain bave 


not yet impaired, JoHNS0ON, 
Which 
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Which cannot look more hideouſly upon me 
Than I have drawn it in my fantaſy, 


Enter lord John of Lancaſter, Gloſter, and Clarence, c. 


War. Here come the heavy iſſue of dead Harry: 
O, that the living Harry had the temper | 
Of him, the . of theſe three gentlemen! 

How many nobles then ſhould hold their places, 
That muſt ſtrike fail to ſpirits of vile ſort! 

Ch. Fuſt. Alas! I fear, all will be overturn'd. 

Lan. Good morrow, coufin Warwick. 

Glo. Cla. Good morrow, couſin. | 4 

Lan. We meet like men that had forgot to ſpeak. 

War. We do remember; but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much talk. 

Lan. Well, peace be with him: that hath made us 

heavy! | | : 

Ch. Juſt. Peace be with us, leſt we be heavier !- 

Glo. * my lord, you have loſt a friend, in- 

eed: | 
And I dare ſwear, you borrow not that face 
Of ſeeming ſorrow ; it is, ſure, your own. 
Lan. 1 no man be aſſur'd what grace to 
nd, 
You ſtand in coldeft expectation : 
L am the ſorrier; would, *twere otherwiſe. 
Cla. = you muſt now ſpeak fir John Falſtaff 
air; - 
Which ſwims againſt your ſtream of quality. 
Ch. Fuſt. Sweet princes, what I did, I did in ho- 
nour, 
Led by the impartial conduct of my ſoul; 
And never ſhall you ſee, that I will beg 
A ragged and foreſtall'd remiffion,— 


It 


* ——inpattial codac ] Thus the quartos. The folio 
reads imperial. STEEVENS. en 
2 4 ragged and foreſtall'd rem:ſiou,—] Ragged has no ſenſe 

here. We ſhould read: | 
| A rated 
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If truth and upright innocency fail me, 
I'll to the king my maſter that is dead, 
And tell him who hath ſent me after him. 
War. Here comes the prince. 


Enter King Henry. 


Ch Puſh. Good morrow ; and heaven ſave your 
majeſty ! 28 
K. Henry. This new and gorgeous garment, ma- 
jeſty, | 
Sits not fo eaſy on me as you think. 
Brothers, you mix your ſadneſs with ſome fear; 


A rated and foreftalPd remiſſion. | 
1, e. A remiſſion that muſt be ſought for, and bought with ſup- 
plication, WARBURTON. 

Different minds have different perplexities, I am more puzzled 
wich forgſtall d than with ragged ; tor ragged, in our author's li- 
centious diction, may eaſily d beggarly, mean, baſe, igno- 
minious; but foreffall'd l know not how to apply to remiſſion in 
any ſenſe primitive or figurative. 1 ſhould be glad of another 
word, but cannot find it. Perhaps by Joreſtalld remiſſion, he 
may mean # pardon begged by a voluntary confeſſion of offence, 
and anticipation of the charge. Jounson. | 

3 Brothers, you mix your ſadneſs with ſome fear ; _ p 

This is the Engliſh, not the Turkiſh court: | 
Not Amurath an Amurath ſucceeds, 

But Harry Harry:] Amurath the Third (the ſixth Empe- 
ror of the Turks) died on January the 18th, 1595-6. The peo- 
ple being generally diſaffected to Mahomet, his eldeſt ſon, and 
inclined to Amurath, one of his younger children, the Emperor's 
death was concealed for ten days by the Janizaries, till Maho- 
met came from Amaſia to Conſtantinople. On his arrival he was 
ſaluted Emperor, by the great Baſſas, and others his favourers ; 
„which done, (ſays Knolles) he preſently after cauſed all bis 
brethren to be invited to a ſolemn feaſt in the court; whereunto 
they, yet ignorant of their father's death, came chegrfully, as men 
fearing no harm: but, being come, were there all moſt miſcrably 
Arangled. It is highly probable that Shakſpeare here alludes 
to this tranſaction; which was pointed out to me by the Revd, 
Dr. Farmer, | 
Ibis circumſtance, therefore, may fix the date of this play ſub- 

ſequently tathe beginning of the year 1096: and perhaps it was 
Written while this fact was yet recent. Marone, _ | 
| T his 
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This in the Engliſh, not the Turkiſh court; 
Not Amurath an Amurath ſucceeds, _ 
But Harry, Harry: - Yet be ſad „good brothers, 
For, to ſpeak truth, it very well becomes you; 
Sorrow ſo royally in you appears . 
That I will deeply put the faſhion on, 
And wear it in my heart. Why then, be ſad: 
But entertain no more of it, good, brothers, 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us all, 
For me, by heaven, I bid you be affur'd, 
I'll be your father and your brother too! 
Let me but bear your love, III bear your cares. 
Vet weep, that Harry's dead; and ſo will I: 
But Harry lives, that ſhall convert thoſe tears, 
By number, into hours of happineſs: 
Lan. Sc. We hope no other from your majeſty. 
K. Henry. Vou all look ſtrangely on me: and you 
1 moſt; ED [To the Cb. Juſt. 
Lou are, I think, aſſur'd I love you not. 
Ct. Juſt. Tam aſſur'd, if I be meaſurd rightly, 
Vour majeſty hath no juſt cauſe to hate me. 
K. Heury. No! How might a prince of my great 
hopes forget S223 ee 
So great indignities you laid upon me? 
What ! rate, rebuke, and roughly ſend to prifon 
The immediate heir of England! Was this eaſy ? 
May this be waſh'd in Lethe, and forgotten? 
C. Juſt. I then did uſe the perſon of your father; 
The image of his power lay then in me: 
And, in the adminiſtration of his law, 
Whiles I was buſy for the commonwealth, 
Jour highneſs pleaſed to forget my place, 
The majeſty and power of law and juſtice, | 


429 the. Turkiſh court;] Net the court where the 
prince that mounts the throne puts his brothergto dea. 

| 1 JonNns0N. 
D- is eaſy?) That is, Was this not grievous? Shake 
- Fpeare has eg in this ſenſe elſe here. IohSw‚ . 


The 
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The image of the king whom I preſented, _ 
And ſtruck me in my very ſeat of judgment; 
„ | | _ 5 here- 


s And firuck me in my wery ſeat of judgment ;] I do not recollect 
that any of the editors of our author have thought this remarkable 
paſſage worthy of a note. The chief juſtice, in this play, was ſir 
William Gaſcoigne, of whom the following memoir may be as 
acceptable as neceſſarxyx. 4774.87 
While at the bar, Henry of Bolingbroke had been his client; 
and upon the deteaſe of John of Gaunt, by the above Henry, his 
heir, then in bahiſhment, he was appointed his attorney, to ſue 
in the court of Wards the livery of the eſtates deſcended to him. 
Richard II. revoked the letters patent for this purpoſe, and de- 
feated the intent of them, and, thereby furniſhed a ground for 
the invaſion of bis Kingdom by the heir of Gaunt; who becoming 
afterwards Henry IV. appointed Gaſcoigne chiet juſtice of the 
King's Bench in the firſt, year of his wi In that ſtatign Gaſ- 
coigne „ e the character of a learned, an upright, a wiſe, and 
an intrepid judge. The ſtory ſo frequently alluded to of his com- 
mitting the prince for an inſult on his perſon, and the court where- 
in he preſided, is thus related by fir Thomas Elyot, in his book 
entitled the Governour : The moſte renamed prince king Hen 
the fyfte, late kynge of Englande, durynge the lyfe of his father, 
was noted to be fiers and of wanton courage: it hapned, that one 
of his ſeruantes, whom he well fauoured, was for felony by him 
committed, arrained at the kynges ben che: whereof the prince 
being aduertiſed, and incenſed by lyghte perſones aboute him, in 
furious rage came haſtily to the barre, where his ſeruante ſtode as a 
priſoner, and commaunded hym to be vngyued and ſet at libertie: 
wherat all men were abaſhed,: referved/the chiefe Juſtice, who 
humbly exorted the prince, to be contented, that his ſeruaunt 
mougght be ordred, accordynge to the aunciente lawes of this 
realme: or if be wolde haue hym ſaued from the rigour of the 
- lawes, that he ſhulde opteyne, if he moughte, of the kynge his 
tather, his gratious pardon, wherby no lawe or juſtyce ſhulde be 
derogate. With whiche anſwere the prince nothynge appeaſed, 
but rather more inflamed, endeuored him ſelfe to take away bis 
ſeruant. The iuge conſidering the perillous example, and incon- 
uenience that mought therby inſue, with a valyant ſpirite and 
courage, commanded the prince vpon his alegeance, to leave the 
priſoner, and depart his way. With which commandment the 
prince being ſet all in a fury, all chafed and in a terrible maner, 
came vp to the place of iudgement, men thynking that he wold 
haue ſlayne the iuge, or haue done to hym ſome damage: but the 
iuge ſittynge ſtyll without mouing, declaring the maleſtie of the 
kuynges place of iugement, and with an affured and bolde counte- 
naunce, bad to the prince, theſe wordes followyng, : | 
40 
| | Fr, 
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Whereon as an offender to your father, 
I gave bold way to my authority, | 


„ Syr, remembre yourſelfe, I kepe here the place of the kyng 
* your ſoueraine lorde and father, to whom ye owe double obedi- 
« ence, wherefore efteſoones in his name, I charge you deſyſte of 
„ your wylfulnes and vnlaufull enterpriſe, & from hensforth give 
1 room example to thoſe, whyche hereafter ſhall be your propre 
« fubjectes. And nowe, for your contempte and Abella 
4. go you to the pryſone of the kynges benche, whereunto I com- 
„ mytte you, and 3 Hun ye there pryſoner vntill the pleaſure 
« of the kynge your father be further knowen.“ 

With whiche wordes beinge abaſhed, and alſo wondrynge 
at the meruaylous grauitie of that worſhypfulle juſtyce, the noble 
prince layinge his weapon aparte, doying reuerence, departed, 
and wente to the kynges benche, as he was commanded. Wherat 
his ſeruauntes diſdaynyne, came and ſhewed to the kynge all the 
hole affaire. Wherat he awhyles ſtudyenge, after as .a man all 
rauyſlied with gladneſſe, holdynge his eien and handes vp towarde 
heuen, abraided, ſaying with a loude voice, O mercytull God, 
„ howe moche am 1, aboue all other men, bounde to your infinite 
„ goodnes, ſpecially for that ye haue gyuen me a 1uge, who fear- 
eth nat to miniſter juſtyce, and alſo a ſonne, who can ſuftre 
& ſemblably, and obeye iuſtyce ?“ | | 

And here it may be noted, that Shakſpeare has deviated from 
hiſtory in bringing the chief juſtice and Henry V. together, for it 
1s —_— ſaid by Fuller, in his Worthies in Yorkſhire, and that 
on the beſt authority, that Gaſcoigne died in the life-time of his 
father, viz. on the firſt day of November, 14 Henry IV. See 
Dugd. Origines Juridic, in the Chronica Series, fol. 54, 56. 
Neither is it to be preſumed but that this laboured defence of his 
conduct is a fiction of the poet: and it may juſtly be ioferred from 
the character of this very able lawyer, whoſe name frequently oc- 
curs in the year- book of his time, that, having had ſpirit aud re- 
ſolution to vindicate the authority of the law, in the puniſhment 
of the prince, he diſdained a formal apology for an act that is re- 
corded to his honour, Sir J. Hawkins. 

In the foregoing aecount of this tranſaCtion, there is no mention 
of the prince's having fruck Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice. 

Holinſhed however ſpeaking of the wanton paſtime in which he 
paſſed his youth, ſays, that where on a time hee rote the 
chiefe juſtice on the face with his file, for empriſoning one of his 
mates, he was not only committed to ſtraighte priſon himſelfe by 
the ſayde chiefe juſtice, but alſo of his father putte out of the privie 
counſell, and baniſhed the eourte.“ Holinſhed has here followed 
Hall. h r 

Our author (as an anonymous critick has obſerved) might have 
found the ſame circumſtances in the old play of Xing Henry V. 

| 7 Alox. 
And 
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And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 
To have a ſon ſet your decrees at nought ; 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench; 
To trip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon : 
Nay, more; to ſpurn at your moſt royal image, 
And mock your workings in a ſecond body. 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe yours; 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon * : 
Hear your own dignity ſo much profan'd, 
See your moſt dreadful laws ſo looſely flighted, 
Behold yourſelf ſo by a ſon diſdained; 
And then imagine me taking your part, 
And, in your power, ſo filencing your fon 9: — 
After this cold confiderance, ſentence me; 
And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your ſtate, — 
What 1 have done, that miſbecame my place, 
My perſon, or my liege's ſovereignty. 

K. Henry, You are right, juſtice, and you weigh 

this well; 

Therefore ſtill bear the balance, and the ſword : 
And I do with your honours may encreaſe, 
Till you do live to ſee a ſon of mine 
Offend you, and obey you, as I did. _ 
So ſhall I live to ſpeak my father's words ;— 


% 


Jo trip the conrſe lat, —— ] To defeat the proceſs of juſ- 
tice; a metaphor taken from the act of tripping a runner. 
: c | 0 H NSON «+ 

7 To mock yonr <vorkings in a ſecond body.] To treat with con- 
tempt your acts executed by a repreſentative. Joh NsOx. 

* ——and-propoſe a. ſen :]. i. e. Image to yourſelf a ſon, 
contrive for a moment to think you have one. So in Titus An- 
dronicus ? ; | Wt | 

a thouſand deaths I could protect.“ 'STEEVENS. 
9 ——lo filencing your ſon:—] The old copiss read: 
| — ſoft fileneing your ſon. 'STEEVENs. ” 25 
| in your flute, In your regal character and office, not 
the paſſion of a man intereſted, but th the ĩimpartiality of 


„ 


4 egiflator. JOANSON; NS 


VOI. V. es dh Ss mY - Flappy 


gravely. Seis oppoſed to wilds JoungoN. 
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Happy am I, that have a man ſo bold, 

That dares do juſtice on my proper ſon : 

And not leſs happy, having ſuch a ſon, 

That world deliver up his greatneſs ſo, 

Into the hands of juſtice. —* You did commit me: 
For which, 1 do commit into your hand 

The unſtained ſword that you have us'd to bear ; 
With this? remembrance,—That you uſe the ſame 
With the like bold, juſt, and impartial ſpirit, 

As you have done gainſt me. There is my hand; 
You ſhall be as a father to my youth: | 
My voice ſhall ſound as you do prompt mine ear; 
And I will ſtoop and humble my intents 

To your well-practis'd wiſe directions. 
And, princes all, believe me, I beſeech you ;z— 
My father is gone wild into his grave, 

For in his tomb lie my affections; 


And with his ſpirit 5 ſadly I furvive, 


You did commit me : &c.] So in the play on this ſubjech 
1 to that of Shakſpeare : 
. & You ſent me to the Fleet; and, for revengement, 

„ have choſen you to be the protector 

„ Over my realm.” SrREEVvENS. 
remembrance, ——] That is, admonition. Joussov. 
4 My father is gone vild—] Mr. Pope, by ſubſtituting av 
for wild without ſufficient conſideration, afforded Mr. I heobald 
much matter of oſtentatious triumph. JoagnsoN, 

'The meaning ſeems to be—My v:/4 diſpoſitions having ceaſed 
on my father's death, and being now as jt were buried in his tomb, 
he and wildnels are interred in the ſame grave. 

A paſſage in K. Henry V. act i. ſc. 1. very ſtrongly confirms 
the reading of the text : 

The courles of his youth promis'd it not: 

* The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
« But that his wwildneſs, mortified in him, 

« Seem'd to die too.“ 

So, in X. Henry VIII: 

« And when old time ſhall lead him to his end, 
 *© Goodneſs and he fill up one monument. 
A kindred thought is found in the Tivo Gentlemen of Yerona : 
„ And fo ſuppoſe am I; for in his grave 
{© Aſſure thyſelf my love is buried.” Matoxx. 
S —ſ{cdl ly [ ſurwicve,} Sailly-is the ſame. as ſoberly, ſeriouſly, 


To 


3 
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To mock the expectations of the world; 

To fruſtrate prophecies; and to reze out 

Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 

After my ſeeming. The tide of blood in me 

Hath proudly flow'd in vanity, *till now: 

Now doth it turn, and ebb back to the ſea z 

Where it ſhall mingle with 5 the ſtate of floods, 

And flow henceforth in formal majeſty. 

Now call we our high court of parliament : 

And let us chuſe ſuch limbs of noble counſel, 

That the great body of our ſtate may go 

In equal rank with the beſt-govern'd nation; 

That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us; —— 

In which you, father, ſhall have foremoſt hand. —— 
[To the lord Chief Juſtice. 

Our coronation done, we will accite, 

As I before remember'd, all our ſtate : 

And (heaven configning to my good intents) 

No prince, nor peer, ſhall have juſt cauſe to ſay, 

Heaven ſhorten Harry's happy life one day. [ Exeunt. 


CE NEE 


Shallow)'s ſeat in Gloſterſbire. 
Enter Falſtaff, Shallow, Silence, Bardolph, the Page, 


and Davy. 


S$hal. Nay, you ſhall ſee mine orchard ; where, in 
an arbour, we will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own 


6 —— the ſtate of floods, ] i. e. The aſſembly, or general 
meeting of the floods: for all rivers, running to the ſea, are there 
repreſented as holding their ſeſſions. This thought naturally in- 
troduced the fullowing : | | 

Noxw call we our high court of parliament. 
But the Oxford editor, much a ſtranger to the phraſeology of 
that time in general, and to his author's in particular, out of mere 
loſs for his meaning, reads it backwards, the floods of Pate, 
|  WarBuRTON, 


88 2 grafiing 
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graffing, with a diſh of carraways, and fo forth; — 
come, couſin Silence ;—and then to bed. 

Fal. You have here a goodly dwelling, and a rich. 


a diſh of carratvays, &c.] A comfir or confeRion ſo 
called in our author's time. A paſſage in De Vigucul Marvwille; 
Mclanges de Hiftoire et de Litt. will explain this odd treat: “Dans 
le dernier ſiecle ou l'on avoit le goat delicat, on ne croioit pas 
pouvoir vivre ſans Dragees, Il n'etoit fils de bonne mere, qui neut 
ſon Dragier ; et il eſt reporte dans Vhiſtoire du due de Guiſe, que 
quand il fut tue a Blois il avort ſon Dragier a la main,” | 

. WARBURTON, 

Mr. Edwards has diverted himſelf with this note of Dr. War. 
burton's, but without producing a happy illuſtration of the paſ. 
ſage, The diſh of carraways here mentioned was a diſh of apples 
of that name. Gor, DSMITH. 

Whether Dr. Warburton, Mr. Edwards, or Dr. Goldſmith is 
in the right, | cannot determine, for the following paſſage in 
Decker's Satiromaflix leaves the queſtion undecided 7 

By this handful of carrawvays I could never abide to ſay grace,” 

40 by theſe comſits we'll let all ſlide.“ | 

&« By theſe comſits aud theſe carraways ; I warrant it does him 
good to ſwear,” | | = 

lam glad, lady Petula, by this ple, that they pleaſe 

| was.” . 
/ That apples, comfits; and carraways, at leaſt were diſltin& things, 
may be interred from the following paſſage in the old bl. I. inter- 
lude of the D:/obedient Child, no date: | 
„What running had l for apples and nuttes, | 
© What callying for biſkettes, cumfettes, and carowaics,” 
In How to chuſe a Good Wife from a Bad, 1630: 
% For apples, carrawaiecs, and cheeſe.“ 

There is a pear, however, called a carraway, which may be 
corrupted from caillouel, Fr. So in the French Roman de la roſe : 
Ou la poire de caillouel. 

Chaucer, in his verſion of this paſſage, ſays : 
„% With calewweis, &c.” Sreevens 

It would be eaſy to prove by ſeveral inſtances that carrawways 
were generally part of, the deſert in Shakſpeare's time. See par- 
ticularly Murrel's Cookery, &, A late writer however aſſerts that 
carraways is the name of an apple as well known to the natura! 
inhabitants of Bath as nonpareil is in London, and as generally 
aſſociated with golden pippins. He obſerves alſo that if Shakſpeare 
had meant comfits he would have faid, “ a diſh of laſt year's pip- 

ins with carraways.”——With a diſh, &c. clearly means ſome- 
thing diſtin& from the pippins. Jachſon's Thirty Letters, 8 vo. vol. 
ii. p. 42. EDITOR. | | 


A | | Shat, 
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 $hal. Barren, barren, barren; beggars all, beggars 
all, fir John.:—marry, good air.—Spread, and 
ſpread Davy: well ſaid, Davy. 

Fal. This Davy ſerves you for good uſes ; he is 
your ſerving-man, and your huſband- man. 

Shal. A good varlet, a good varlet, a very good 
varlet, fir John. —By the maſs *, I have drank too 
much ſack at ſupper :——a good varlet. Now fit 
down, now fit down :—come coufin. | 

Sil. Ah, firrah ! quoth-a, — 

Fe ſhall 40 nothing but eat, and make good cheer, 

; [ Singing, 

And praiſe heaven for the merry year ; 

When fleſh is cheap and females dear, 

And luſiy lads roam here and there; 

So merrily, and ever among ſo merrily, &c. 

Fal. There's a merry heartl Good maſter Silence, 
I'll give you a health for that anon, 

Shal. Give maſter Bardolph ſome wine, Davy. 
Davy. Sweet fir, fit ; I'll be with you anon :— 
moſt ſweet fir, fit —Maſter page, good maſter page, 
fit : + Proface ! What you want in meat, we'll have 

in 


* By the maſs, ] 
In elder's time, as ancient cuſtom was, 
„Men ſwore in weighty cauſes by the maſſe ; 
© But when the mae went down (as others note) 
„ Their oathes were, by the croſle of this ſame groat, &c.“ 
Springes for We e, a collection of epigrams, 1606, Ep. 221. 
STEEVENS, 

3 This very natural character of juſtice Silence is not ſufficiently 
obſerved. He would ſcarcely ſpeak a word before, and now there 
is no poſſibility of ſtopping his mouth, He has a cares for every 
oecaſion: 

When fiſh is cheap, and females dear. | 
Here the double ſenſe ofthe word dr mult be remembered. 
Ever among is uſed by Chaucer in the Romant of the Roſe : 
| «*« Rewer among (ſothly to ſaine) : 
I ſuffre'note and mochil paine.“ FARMER, 

— preface ] Italian from frofaccis ; ; that is, much good 

may it do Jou. Haben 
. 59 8 = 3 a 3 | Bo 
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in drink. But you muſt bear; The heart's all. [ Exir 
Sha. Be merry-maſter Bardolph ;—and my little 
ſoldier there, be merry. | 
Hu. [Singing] Be merry, be merry, my wife has all'; 
| 1 For 


Sir Thomas Hanmer (ſays Dr. Farmer) is right, yet it is no 
argument for his author's Italian knowledge. 


Old Heywood, the epigrammatiſt, addreſſed his readers long 


before: 


Readers, reade this thus; for preface, pro/ace, 
Much good may it do you, &c.” 

So, Taylor, the water. poet, in the title of a poem prefixed to 
his Praiſe of Hempſeed : 

« A preamble, preatrot, preagallop, preapace, or preface, and 
profece, my maſters, if your ſtumach ſerve.” | 
Decker, in his comedy, 1f thts be not a good play the Dewil is in 
it, makes Shackle-ſoule, in the character ot Friar Ruſh, tempt his 
brethren “with choice of diſhes :*? 

99885 To which pro/ace : with blythe lookes fir yee.““ 

Jam ſtill much in doubt whether there be ſuch an Italia word 
as profaccia. Paretti has it not, and it is more probable that we 
recerved it from the French; proface being a colloquial abbrevia- 
non of the phraſe. Bon freu leur face, i. c. Much good may it 
do them, dee Cotgrave, in voce Prov. _ | 

. To theſe inſtances produced by Dr. Farmer, I may add one 
oy from Springes for Ii oodcocks, a collection of epigrams, 1606: 
Pp. 110: 
| „ Proface, quoth Fulvius, fill us t'other quart.” 
And another from Heywood's Epigrams : | 
I came to be merry, wherewith-merrily 
% Proface. Have among you, &c." _ 

Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 538: the cardinall came 
in booted and ſpurred, all ſodainly amongſt them, and bade them 

roface. STEEYENS. J. Wo 

So, in Naſhe's Apologie for Piarce Penniliſs, 1593: 

A pretace to courteous minds —as much as to ſay proface, 
much good may do it you ! would it were better for you!” 

Su. 'V, Hanmer, as an ingenious friend obſerves to me, was miſ- 
taken in ſuppoſing profaccia, a regular Italian word, the proper 
ex preſſion being buon pro wifaccia, much good may it do you! 
i? rofaccia is however a cant term uſed by the common people in 
Italy, though it is not inſerted in the beſt Italian dictionaries. 

| e N 41 IRA LONE. 
intention- with which the 


' 


5 —the beart's all.] That is, the 


epter!amment is given. The humour confilts in making Davy act 
as mater of the houſe. Jounson, _ $ 


» . 


— ivy Wiie Las all; ] Dr, Farmer very 


acutely obſerves 
that 
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For women are ſbrerus, both ſhort and tall; 
is merry in hall, when beards way all 7, 
And welcome merry jhrove-tide *, 

Be merry, be merry, &c. 
Fal. I did not think, maſter Silence had been a 


man of this mettle, 
Sil. Who | ? I have been merry twice and once, 


ere NOW, 


that we ſhould read — * my wife's as all, i. e. as all women are, 


This affords a natural introduction to what follows. 


STEEVENS. 


is merry in hall, <vhen beards ævag all,] Mr. Warton, in his 
Hin, of Engliſh Poetry, obſerves, that this rhime is found in a poem 


by Adam Davie, called the Life of Alexander: 
« Merry ſwithe it is in halle 
«© When e berdes *xvaveth alle, STEEVENS. 


This ſong is mentioned by a contemporary author, 


which 


done, grace ſayd, aud the table taken up, the plate preſently con- 
veyed into the pantrie; the hall ſummons this conſort of com- 
panions (upon payne to dyne with duke Humfrie, or to kiſſe the 
hare's foot) to appear at the lirſt call: where a ſong is to be ſung; 
the under ſong or holding whereof is 4? 7s merrie in Haul where 
baerdes wwags all. The Serving mas Comfort,” 1598. Sign. c. 
Again,“ it is a common proverbe [ts meary in Hall, «vhan Beardes 
cen all, Briefe Concepte of Engliſh Pollicye, by William Staf- 
ford, 1581, Re-printed 1751, as a work of Shakſpeare's. 
9 3 Eb rros. 
Aud wvelcome merry Shrove-tide.) Shrove-tide was formerly a 
ſeaſon of extraordinary ſport and feaſting. In the Romiſh church 
there was anciently a feaſt immediately preceding Lent, which 


laſted many days, called CAarnIsCAPIUM. 


See Carpentier 


in v. Supp. Lat. Gloſſ. Du Cange. tom. I, p. 131. Ja ſome 
cities of France, an officer was annually choſen, called LE Pxixce 
D'AuokEUx, who prefided over the ſports of the youth for fix 
days before Aſh- Wedneſday, Ibid. v. Amoratus, p. 195 : und v. 


Cardinalis, p. 818. 


Alſo V. Spinetum, tom iii. p. 848. 


Some 


traces of theſe feſtivities ſtill remain in our univerſities. In the 
Per:y Houſhold-Book, 1512, it appears, that the clergy and 
officers of Lord Percy*s chapel performed a play before his Lord- 
{ip upon Shrowfteweſday at night.” p. 345. T. WarToN. _ 
See alſo Dodfley's Collemion of old Plays, vol. x11. p. 403. laſt 


edition. EvDiToOR, , 


hon Ss 4 s © Renenter 
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| Re-enter Davy. 


Davy. There 1s a diſh of leather-coats for you ?, 
[ Setting them before Bardolph, 
Shal. Davy, — | 


Davy. Your worſhip? I'll be with you ſtraight.— 
A cup of wine, fir ? 

Sil. [Singing] A cup of wine, that's briſk and fine, 

And arink unto the leman mine ;— 


And a merry heart lives long-a, 


Fal. Well ſaid, maſter Silence, 
Sil. An we ſhall be merry, now comes in the ſweet 
of the night. | $ 
Fal. Health and long life to you, maſter Silence! 
Sil, Till the cup, and let it come; 
III pledge you a mile to the bottom. 
Shal. Honeſt Bardolph, welcome: If thou want'ſt 
any thing, and wilt not call, beſhrew thy heart. 
Welcome, my little tiny thief [ zo the Page|; and wel- 
come, indeed, too, —P11 drink to maſter Bardolph, 
and to all the * cavaleroes about London. Sz 
Davy. I hope to ſee London once ere I die. 
Bard. An I might ſee you there, Davy,— 
Shal. You'll crack a quart together, Ha ! will 
you not, maſter Bardolphꝰ NO. 
Bard. Yes, fir, in a pottle pot, 
Shal I thank thee : —The knave will ſtick by thee, 
I.can aſſure thee that: he will nat out; he is true 
|» 1 1 e "ou 


9 leatber- coats] The apple commonly denominated ruſſetine in 
Devonſhire is called the buf-coat. ' HEnLEy, $6 | 
Fill the cup, &c.] This paſſage has hitherto been printed 
as proſe, but I am told that it makes a part of an old ſong, and 
have therefore reſtored it to its metrical form. STEEVENS. 

>. —— cavaleroes] This was the term by which an airy, ſplen- 
did, irregular fellow was diſtinguiſhed, 'The ſoldiers of king 
Charles were called Cavaliers from the gaiety which they affecte 


an oppoſition to the ſour faction of the parliament, Joh xs. 
| „ Bard, 
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Bard. And I'll ſtick by him, -fir. 
8 [ One knocks at the door. 
Shal. Why, there ſpoke a king. Lack nothing: 
be merry. Look who's at door there : Ho! who 
knocks ? _ 
Fal. Why, now you have done me right. _ 
[ To Silence, robo drinks a bumper. 
$:]. [Singing] Do me right, and dub me knight : 
4 Samingo.—1s't not lo ? 
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Fal. 


3 Do me right, &c.] To do a man right and to do him reaſon, 
were formerly the uſual expreſſions in pledging bealths. He who 
drank a bumper, expected a bumper ſhould be drank to his toaſt. 

So, in Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman, Captain Otter ſays in the 
drinking ſcene ; ** Ha' you done me right, gentlemen ? 

Again, in The Bondman by Maſſinger: 

6 Theſe glaſſes contain nething ;—do me right, 
© As ere you hope for liberty.” SrEE ENS. 

Tt was the cuſtom of the good fellows in Shakſpeare's days to 
drink a very large draught of wine, and ſometimes a leſs palat- 
able potation, on their knees to the health of their miſtreſs. He 
who performed this exploit was dubb'd a &nzght for the evening. 

So, in the Yorkſhire Tragedy, 1608 : 

„They call it knighting in London, when they drink upon 
their knees. Come tollow me ; I'll give you all the degrees of it 
in order.” MaLoNnE. 
| 4 —— Camingo.—] He means to ſay, San Domingo. Hanmes, 

Unleſs Silence calls Falſtaff St. Dominic from his fatneſs, and 
means, like Dryden, to ſneer at ſacerdotal luxury, I can give no 
account of the word. In one of Naſhe's plays, entitled, Suammer's 
laſt Will and Teſtament, 1600, Bacchus fings the following catch: 

„% Monſieur Mingo, for quafting doth furpats 

In cup, in can, or glaſs; 
„God Bacchus do me right 
„And dub me knight. | 
“ Domingo.” 

Domingo is only the burthen of the ſong. 
Again, in The letting of Humours Blood in the Head-vaine : cih 
a new Moriſco, daunced by ſeaven Satyres, upon the battome Die- 
genes Tubbe, 1600. 


| Epigram I. 
_ $* Monſieur Domingo is a ſkilful man, 
„For much experience he hath lately got, 
& Proving more phiſicke in an alchouſe can 5 
„Than may be found in any vintner's pot; 
Beere 
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Fal. Tis ſo. | 
Sil. Is't fo? Why, then ſay, an old man can Us 
ſomewhat. Re-enter Davy, 
Davy. An it pleaſe your worſhip, there's one Piſtol 
come from the court with news. 
Val. From the court? let him come in.— 


Enter Piſtol, 


How now, Piſtol. 

Pift. Sir John, *ſave you, fir ! 

Fal. What wind blew you hither, Piſtol ? 

Pit. Not the ill wind which blows no man good, 
Sweet 


«© Beere he proteſtes is ſodden and refin'd, 
« And this he ſpeakes, being ſingle· penny lind 


« For when his purſe is ſwolne but fixpence bigge, 
Why then he ſweares: Now by the Lorde I thinke 
« All beere in Europe is not worth a figge ; 
& A cuppe of clarret is the only drinke. 
And thus his praiſe from beer to wine doth goe, 
« Everfas his purſe in pence doth ebbe and flowe.“ 
OTEVEENS. | 
Samingo, that is San Domingo, 28 ſome of the commentators 
have r1 ghily obſerved. But what is the meaning and propriety of 
the name here, has not yet been ſhewn. Juſtice Silence is here 
introduced as in the midſt of his cups: and J remember a black- 


leiter ballad, in which either a Sag Domingo, or a 1 [read Domingo, 


3s celebrated for his miraculous feats in drinking. Silence, in the 

abundance of his teſtivity, touches upon ſome old ſong, in which 
this convivial /aznt or /2nor, was the burden. Perhaps too the 

pronunciation is here tuited to the character. WaR TON. 

Of the glutiony and drunkenneſs of the Dominicans, one of their 
own order ſays thus in Weever's Funeral Monuments, p. exxxi: 
« Sanctus Dominicus fit nobis ſemper amicus, cui canimus-ficca- 
tis ante lagenis— fratres qui non curant nifi ventres.“ Hence Do- 
mingo might (as Mr, Steevens remarks) become the burthen ot; a 
drinking ſong. TolLer. Nan 

Ip Marſion's Antonio aud Mellida, we meet wich. 

Do me right, and dub r me knight, Ballur 
FARMER. 

Nor the ill ao that Blows no man gat ] The old copy reads 

« which blows no May, to good,” 1 he word to was * 
4 ut 
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— Sweet knight, thou art now one of the greateſt 
men in the realm. | 


Sil. Indeed I think a be; but goodman Puff of 
Barſon. RT 


Piſt. Puff? 


*, 


Puff in thy teeth, moſt recreant coward baſe 1 
Sir John, I am thy Piſtol, and thy friend, 

And helter-ſ{kelter have I rode to thee ; 

And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, 

And golgen times, and happy news of price. 


Fal. I priythee now, deliver them like a man of. 
this world. 


Piſt. A foutra for the world, and worldlings baſe! 
I ſpeak of Africa, and golden joys. b 
Val. O, baſe Aﬀyrian knight, what is thy news? 
Let king Cophetua know the truth thereof. 
Sil. And Robin Hood, Scarlet, and ahn. | Sings. 


Pift. 


but ſhould not be rejected, for it completes the metre, and Piſtol 
delights in talking in verſe. I would therefore read : 
Not the ill wind which blows to no man good, 

sweet knight, thou'rt now one of the greateſt men in the 
realm, MaLoNe. 

ut goodman Puff of Barſon.] A little before, William 
Viſor of Woncot is mentioned. Woodmancot and Barton (ſays 
Mr. Edward's MSS.) which I ſuppoſe are theſe two places, and 
are repreſented to be in the „ 6 Ione of juſtice Shallow, are 
both of them in Berkeley hundred in Gloſterſhire, This, 1 ima- 
gine, was done to diſguiſe the ſatire a little; for fir Thomas Lucy, 
who, by the coat of arms he bears, muſt be the real juſtice Shal- 
low, lived at Charlecot near Stratford, in Warwickſhire. 


<9. OTEEVENS. 
. —ge0dman Puff of Barſon.] Barton is a village in Warwick» 
ſhire, lying between Coventry and Solyhull, Percy. | 

Mr. Tollet has the ſame obſervation, and adds that Forncot may 
be put tor Wolphmancote, vulgarly Ovencote, in the ſame county, 
Shakſpeare*might-be unwilling to diſguiſe the ſatire too much, 
and therefore mentioned places wuhin the juriſdiction of fir Tho- 
mas Lucy. STEFVENS ONE — 

3 Let king Copebetua, Kc. Lines taken from an old bombaſt 
play of Xing Cophetua ; of whom we learn from Shakfpeare, there 
u were ballads too. WAR BUA TOWN. rift HET id in 

See Love's Labour's Loſt, Jounson., 

. $ ———Scarlet aud John.] This ſcrap (as Dr. Percy has ob- 


ſerved 
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Piſt. Shall dunghill curs confront the Helicons 3 

And ſhall good news be baffled ? . 

Then, Piſtol, lay thy head in Furies' lap. 
Spal. Honeſt gentleman, I know not your breeding. 
Piſt. Why then, lament therefore. 

Shal. Give me pardon, fir, —If, fir, you come with 
news from the court, I take it, there is but two ways; 
either to utter them, or to conceal them. 1 am, fr, 
under, the king, in ſome authority. 

Piſt. Under which king,? Bezonian? ſpeak, or die, 

Shal. Under king Harry. 

Pift. Harry the AN ? or fifth? 

Hal. Harry the fourth. 

Pift. A foutra for thine office !— 

Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king; 

Harry the fifth's the man. I ſpeak the truth: 

When Piſtol lies, do this; and fig me, like 


The bragging Spaniard. 
Fal. 


ſerved in the firſt volume of his Reliques of ancient Englib Poetry ) 
is taken from a ſtanza in the old ballad of Robin Hood and the Pin- 
der Le . OTEEVENS. 
Bezonian ? ſpeak or die.] So again Suffolk 1 in che 
Ky part of Henry VI : 
© Great men oft die by vile Bezonians.” 
It is a term of reproach, frequent in the writers contemporary with 
our poet. Biſognoſo, a needy perſon ; thence moirphoncallyy s | 
baſe ſcoundrel, TheoBALD. 
Naſh, in Pierce Pennyleſſe bis Supplicatian, &c. 1595, ſays : 
« Proud lords do tumble from the towers of their high „ 
and be trod under feet of every inferior Beſonian.“ 
In The Widow's Tears, a * by Chapman, 1612, the pri- 
mitive word is uſed: | 
UH ſpurnꝭd out by graoms, like a baſe Be/ogno !” 
And again, in Sir Giles Gooſecap, a comedy, 1606: 
If he come like to your Be/ogno, your bares ſo he be 
4 they care not,” STEEVENS, 
| 8 me, like 
The bragging Spaniard.) To fig, in Spaniſh higas dar, is to 
inſult by putting the thumb between the tore and middle finger. 
From this Spaniſh cuſtom we 0 ſay in contempt, a fig for you.“ 
| | 3 Jon NsON. 
| Sa, 
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Fal. What! is the old king dead : ? 
Piſt. As nail in door: the things I ſpeak are juſt, 
Fal. Away Bardolph; ſaddle my horſe. —Mafter 
Robert Shallow, chuſe what office thou wilt in the 
land, tis thine, —Piſtol, I will double-charge thee 
with dignities. | 
Bard. O joyful day I would not take a knight- 
hood for my fortune, 
Piſt. What? I do bring good news? 
Fal. Carry maſter Silence to bed. Maſter Shallow, 
my lord Shallow, be what thou wilt, T am fortune's 
ſteward, Get on thy boots; we'll ride all night: — Oh, 
ſweet Piſtol !--Away, Bardolph.—Come, Piſtol, utter 
more tome; and, withal, deviſe ſomething to do thy- 
ſelf good. —Boot, boot, maſter Shallow; I know, the 
young king is fick for me. Let us take any man's 
horſes ; the laws of England are at my command- 
ment. Happy are they which have been my friends; 
and woe to my lord chief juſtice ! | 
Pift. Let vultures vile ſeize on his lungs alſo ! 
3 Where is the life that late Thad, ſay they: 
Why, here it is; Welcome theſe pleaſant days. 
' | Exeunt. 


So, in The Shepherd”s Slumber, a ſong publiſhed in England's 

Helicon, 1614: | 

« With ſcowling browes their follies checke, 

| And ſo give them the /g, &. STEEVENS. 

2 What! is the old king dead ? | 

As nail in door |) This proverbial expreſſion is oftener uſed 

than underſtood, The door nail is the nail on which in ancient 

doors the knocker ſtrikes. It is therefore uſed as a compariſon to 

any one irrecoverably dead, one who has tallen (as Virgil ſays) 

zu, morte, i. e. with abundant death, ſuch as reiteration of 

ſirokes on the head would naturally produce. STEEvens. 

3 Where is the life that late 1 led, &c.] Words of an old ballad; 
; WARBURTON. 

The ſame has been already introduced in the 7; 2 of a Shrews 

TEEVENS. 


SCENE 
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S CEN E V. 
A ſtreet in 25 
Enter * Hoſteſ Quickly, Doll Tear-fheet, and Beadles. 


Hott. No, thou arrant knave ; I would ! might die, 
that I might have thee hang*d : thou haſt drawn my 


ſhoulder out of joint. | 
Bead. The conſtables have deliver'd her over to 


me; and ſhe ſhall have whipping-cheer enough, I 
warrant her : 'There hath beena man or two, lately, 


kill'd about her. | 
Do!. *Nut-hook, nut-hook, you lie. Come on; I'll 


tell thee what, thou damn'd tripe-viſag'd raſcal ; if 
the 


4 Enter hoſteſs, &c.] This ſtage-direCtion in the quarto edit. of 
1600, ſtands thus: Enter Sincklo, and three or four officers.” 
And the name of S:ncilo is prefixed to thoſe ſpeeches, which in 
the later editions are given to the Beadle. This is an additional 
proof that Sinci/o vas the name of one of the players. See the 
note on the T aming of the Shrew, act 1. ſe. 1. TYRWHITT. 

5 evhipping-cheer —] So, in Thomas Newton's Herbal! to the 
Bible, 8v0. 1587; **—in wedlocke all penſive ſullenes and lowring 
cheer ought to be utterly excluded, &c.“ Again, in an ancient bl, 
I. ballad, entitled, O, yes, &c. | 

&« And if he chance to ſcape the rope, 
«« He thall have av cheere.” STEEVENS. 

Nut- hook, &c.] It has been already obſerved on the Merry 
Wives of Windſor, that nut-hook ſeems to have been in thoſe times 
a name of reproach for a catchpoll. Joanson. 

A nut- hoo was, I believe, a perſon who ſtole linen, Sc. out 
at windows by means of a pole with. a hook at the end of it. 
Greene, in his Arte of Coney-catching, has given a very particu- 
lar account of this kind of fraud; ſo that aut. ho was probably 
as common a term of reproach as rogue 1s at preſent, In an old 
comedy intitled Match me in London, 1631, I find the following 
paſſage „She's the king's nut- hoo, that when any filbert is 
Tipe, pulls down the braveſt boughs to his hand.” 

Again, in the Three Ladies of London, 1584: © To gg a-fiſh- 
ing with a craxke through a window, or to ſet lime-twigs to catch 
a pan, pot, or diſh,” Again, in Albumazar, 1615: 

« — picking of locks and hooking cloaths out of window.“ 
| : Again, 
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the child I now go with, do miſcarry, thou hadſt 
better. thou hadit ſtruck thy mother, thou paper- 
fac'd villain, FEI ct 
Hoſt. O the Lord, that fir John were come ! he 
would make this a bloody day to ſomebody. But I 
ray God, the fruit of her womb-miſcarry ! | 
Bead. It it do, you ſhall have a dozen of cuſhions 
again ; you have but eleven now. Come, I charge 


you both go with me; for the man is dead that you 
and Piſtol beat among you. 


Dol. T1l tell thee what, * thou thin man in a cenſer! 
I will have thee as ſoundly ſwing'd for this, you? blue- 


bottle 


Again, in the Jew of Malta, by Marlowe, 1633: 
IJ faw ſome bags of money, and in the night I 
„ Clamber'd up with my hooks.” 

Hence perhaps the phraſe By hook or by crook, which is as old as 
the time of Tuſſer and Spenſer. Ihe firſt uſes it in his Huſbandry. 
for the month of March, the ſecond in the 3d book of his Faery 
Queene. In the firſt volume of Holinſhed's Chronicle, p. 183, the 
reader may find the cant titles beſtowed by the vagabonds of that 
age on one another, among which are hookers, or anglers ; and 
Decker, in the Bell man of London, 5th edit, 1640, deſcribes this 
ſpecies of robbery in particular. STEEVE NS. 

7 ——a dozen of cuſhions——] That is, to ſtuff her out that 
ſhe might counterteit pregnancy. So in Maſſinger's Old Laxv : 

% ſaid I was with child, S. Thou ſaid'ſt it was a cuſhion,” &c. 
Again, in Greene's D//putation between a He Coneycatcher, &c. 
rco2 266 to wear a ciſbion under her own kirtle, and to faine 
herſelf with child. SrRE VERS. 

8 thou thin man in a cenſer ! J Theſe old cenſers of thin 
metal had generally at the bottom the figure of ſome ſaint raiſed 
up with a hammer, in a barbarous kind of imboſſed or chaſed 
work. The hunger-ſtarved beadle is compared, in ſubſtance, to 

one of theſe thin raiſed figures, by the ſame kind of humour 
that Piſtol, in The Merry Wives, calls Slender a laten bilboe. 

| WAKRBURTON. . 
9 ——blue bottle rogue!) A name, I ſuppoſe, given to the bea - 
dle from the colour of his livery. Jornsow. | 

Dr. Johnſon is right with reſpect to the /zvery, but the alluſion 
ſeems to be to the great ., commonly called a Gs 

ARMERs 


The ſame alluſion is in Northward Hoe, 1607 : 
80 Now blae-bottle 4 what flutter you for. ſea - pie 2” = 
e 
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bottle-rogue. ! you filthy famiſh'd correctioner I if 
you be not ſwing'd, P11 torſwear * half-kirtles. 
Bead. Come, come, you ſhe knight-errant; come, 
Hoſt. O, that right ſhould thus overcome might! 
Well; of ſufferance comes eaſe. | 
Dol. Come, you rogue, come; bring me to ajuſtice; 
Hoſt. Ay; come, you ſtarv'd blood-hound; 
Dol. Goodman death ! goodman bones ! 
Hoſt. Thou atomy, thou“! | 
| Dol. 
The ſereing men were anciently habited in %, and this is 
ſpoken on the entry of one of them. It was natural for Doll to 
have an averfion to the colour, as a b/zegorwn was the dreſs in 
which a ſtrumpct did penance. So, in The Nortbern Laſs, 1633: 
let all the good you. intended me be a lockram coif, a blew 
gown, à wheel, and à clean whip.” Mr. Malone confirms Dr. 
johnſon's remark on the dreſs of the beadle, by the following 
quotation ſrom Michaelmaſ Term by Middleton, 1607 : © And to 
be free from the interruption of glue beadles aed other bawd: 
officers, he moſt politickly lodges her in a conſtable's houſe,” 
| | Ry STEEVENS, 
half-kirtles.] Probably the drels of the proſtitutes of that 
time. JotuNns0N. | 
A Halſkirile was perhaps the ſame kind of thing as we call at 
reſent a ſhort-gown, or a bed-gown. There is a proverbial ex- 
preſſion now m uſe which may ſerve to confirm it. When a per- 
ton is looſely dreſſed they ſax—Such a one looks like a w—— in 
a bed-gown, See Wefiawvard Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1612: 
——+* forty ſhillings I lent her to redeem two half*/ilt kirtles.” 
STEEVENS. | 
The dreſs of the courtezans of the time confirms Mr. Steevens's 
obſervation. So, in Michaelmas Term by Middleton, 1607 : “ Doft 
dream of virginity now? remeinber a /oo/e-vodied gown, wench, 
and let it go.” 
Again, in SKIALETHEIA, or a ſhadow of truth in certain Epi- 
grammes and Satires, 1598 : WED. 


6 my muſe 
«6 | keeps decorum to the times, 
„ To women's logſe gowns ſuiting her looſe rhimes.“ 


| MALONE. 

* on atomy, thou !] Atomy for anatomy. Atomy or ota- 
any is ſometimes uſed by the ancient writers where no blunder or 
depravation is deſigned. So, in Look abour you, 1600: - 

„For thee, for thee; thou o:ame of honour, 
% Thou woru of majeſty” STEEVENSs 


The 
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Dol. Come, you thin thing; come, you raſcal 44 
Bead. Very well. [ Exeunts 


SC EN V. 
A public place near Weſtminſter abbey: 


Enter two Grooms, flrewing ruſhes. 


1 Groom. * More ruſhes, more ruſhes. 

2 Groom; The trumpets have ſounded twice. 

1 Groom. It will be two o'clock ere they come 
from the coronation : Diſpatch; diſpatch. 
| | | | Exeunt Grooms, 


Euter Falfaff, Shallow, Piftol, Bardolph, and the Boy: 


Fal. Stand here by me, maſter Robert Shallow; I 
will make the king do you grace : I will leer upon 
him, as 'a comes by; and do but mark the counte- 
nance that he will give me. 

Piſt. Bleſs thy lungs, good knight! 

Fal. Come here, Piſtol; ſtand behind me.—O, if 
I had had time to have made hew Jiveries, I would 
have beſtow'd the thouſand pound I borrow'd of 
you. | To Shallow:) But 'tis no matter; this poor 
ſhow doth better ; this-doth infer the zeal I had to 
lee him, 


The preceding expreſſion ſeems to confirm Mr. Steevens* ex- 
planation. But whether the Otamies of Surgeon's Hall were 
known at this time, may perhaps be queſtioned. Atomy is per- 
haps here the motes or atoms in the ſun beams, as the poet him- 
ſelf calls them, ſpeaking of queen Mab's chariot : 

« Drawn with a beam of little Atomies. Romeo and 7ulicty 
And Otamie of honour, may very eaſily be ſo underſtood, 
WHALLEY. 

3 ——you raſcal!] In the language of the foreſt, lean deer were 
called raſcal deer. STEEVENS. | | 

+ More ruſhes, &c.] It has been already obſerved, that, at ce- 
remonial entertainments, it was the cuitom to ſtrew the floor with 4 
ruſhes, Caius de Ephemera, Jon xsox. Mt 


Ver — ; Shal, 


— di Ga nl — —— 
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Shal. It doth ſo.” 

Fal. It ſhews my earneſtneſs of affection, 

Pit, It doth ſo. 

Fal. My devotion. - 

Shal. 5 It doth, it doth, it doth. 

Fal. As it were, to ride day and night; and not to 
deliberate, not to remember, not to have patience tq 

ſhift me. 
_ _  $hal. It is moſt certain. 

Fal. But to ſtand ſtained with travel, and ſweatin 
with deſire to fee him: thinking of nothing elſe ; 
putting all affairs elſe in oblivion ; as if there were 
nothing elſe to be done, but to foe him. 

Piſt. Tis ſemper idem, for abjque hoc nihil eft : s Tig 
all in every part. 

Sal. Tis ſo, indeed, 

Pift.. My knight, I will enflame thy noble liver, 

And make thee rage, 

Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in baſe durance, and contagious priſon 

Haul'd thither 

By moſt mechanical and dirty hand :— 

Rouze up revenge from 8 den with fell AleCto's 
ſnake, 

For Doll is in; Piſtol ſpeaks nought but truth. 

Fal. I will deliver her. 

Pit. There roar'd the ſea, and trumpet-clangor | 

ſounds. 


5 It doth, it doth (it doth.] The two little anſwers here given 
fn Prite l, ard transferred by tir T. Hanmer to Shallow, the 1 repe- 

trion of it doth ſuits Sh allow beſt. Jou xsox. 

6 ii all iu every part.] The ſentence alluded to is: : 

„is all in all, and all in every part.“ 

And io doubtleſs it ſhould be read. "Tis a common way of ex- 
preſiing one's a approd: tion of a right meaſure to ſay, 's all iu all. 
"Fo which this fantaſtic character adds, with ſome humour, aud all 
#/ every fart ; which, both together, make up the philoſophic 
entence, and complete the ab! ardity of Piſtol's phraſeology. _ 
| ye | WAR BURTON» 


The 
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The trumpets ſound. Enter the King, and his train. 


Fal. God ſave thy grace, king Hal! my royal Hal”! 
Piſt. The heavens thee guard and keep, * moſt 
royal imp of fame, 
Fal. God ſave thee, my ſweet boy! 
King. My lord chief juſtice, ſpeak to that vain man. 
Ch, Fujt. Have you your wits ? Know you what 'tis 
you ſpeak ? 
Fal. My king! my Jove! I ſpeak to thee my heart ! 
King. I know thee not, old man: Fall tothy prayers : 
How ill white hairs become a fool, and jeſter ! 
I have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of man, 
So ſurfeit-ſwell'd, ſo old, and, and ſoꝰ profane; 
But, being awake, I do deſpiſe my dream. 


7 God ſave thy grace, king Hal ! ] A ſimilar ſeene occurs 
in the anonymous Henry V. Falſtaff and his companions addrefs 
the king in the ſame manner, and are diſmiſſed as in this play of 
Shakſpeare. STEEVENS, ' © 80 

8 ——moft royal imp of fame !] The word in is perpetually 
uſed by Ulpian Fulwell, and other ancient writers, for progeny 
„ And were it not thy royal iiupe | 
| „ Did mitigate our pain.“ Wc, 

Here Fulwell addreſſes Anne Boleyn, and ſpeaks of the young 
Elizabeth. 

Again, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607 : 

“% Young 7s of honour.” | 

Again, in, Fuimus Trocs, 1633: 

6 From heace I bring 
„„ A pair of martial imd * 
Tmp-yn is a Welſh word, and primitively ſigniſies a ſprout, 
ſucker, So, in the- tragedy of Darius, 1603 : 
& Like th' ancient trunk of ſome diſbranched tree 
„ Which Zvl's rage hath to confution brought, 
& Dlſarm'd of all thote %s that ſprung rom me, 
„ Unprofitable ſtock, | ſerve for nought.“ 

Again, in Thomas Newton's Herball to the Bible, 8vo, 1557, 
there is a chapter on * ſhrubs, ſhootes, ſtippes, graties, ſets, 
ſprigges, boughs, branches, twigs, yoong 7mps, fpray and buds. | 
See vol. ii. p. 409. STUEEVENS. 

9 —eprofane ;] In our author it often ſigniſies Howe of talt 
without the particular idea now given it. So, in Olo Is he 
wot a profane and very liberal counſellor,” JohNSOR. 


cb 4 2 Make 
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Make leſs thy body, hence, and more thy grace : 
Leave gormandizing ; * know the grave doth gape 
For thee thrice wider than for other men 
Reply not to me with a fool-born jeſt ; 

Preſume not, that I am the thing I was : 
For heaven doth know, fo ſhall the world perceive, 
That I have turn'd away my former ſelf ; 

So will I thoſe that kept me company. 

When thou doſt hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me ; and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, 
'The tutor and the feeder of my riots : 

Till then, I baniſh thee on pain of death, — 

As I have done the reſt of my miſleaders,— 
Not to come near our perſon by ten miles. 


For 


Know, the grave doth gape 

For thee thrice <vider than for other men. 

Reply not to me with a fool-born jet; ] Nature is highly touchs 
ed in this paſſage, The king having ſhaken off his vanities, 
ſchools his old companion for his follies with great ſeverity : he 
aſſumes the air of a preacher ; bids him fall to his prayers, ſeek 
grace, and leave gormandizing. But that word unluckily pre- 
ſenting him with a pleaſant idea, he cannot forbear purſuing it. 
Know, the grave doth gape for thee thrice wvider, &c. and is juſt 
falling back into Hal, by an humourous allufion to Falſtaff's bulk; 
but he perceives it immediately, and _ ſir John ſhould take 
the advantage of it, checks both himſelf and the knight, with 

Reply net to me wwith a fool-born jeſt ; 
and fo reſumes the thread of his diſcourſe, and goes moralizing on 
to the end of the chapter. Thus the poet copies nature with great 
ſkill, and ſliews us how apt men are to fall back into their old cuſ- 
toms, when the change is not made by degrees, and brought into 
a habit, but determined of at once on the motives of honour, in- 
tereſt, or reaſon. WARBURTON. 

2 Not to come acar our perſon by ten miles.] Mr. Rowe obſerves, 
that many readers lament to fee Falſtaff ſo hardly uſed by his old 
friend. But it it be conſidered, that the fat knight has never ut- 
tered one ſentiment of generoſity, and with all his power of excit- 
ing mirth, has nothing in him that can be eſteemed, no great 
pain will be ſuffered from the reflection that he is compelled to 
live honeſly, and maintained by the king, with a promiſe of ad- 


vancement when he ſhall deſerve it. | 
I think 
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For competence of life I will allow you ; 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil: 

And, as we hear you do reform yourſelves, 

We will,--according to your ſtrength, and qualities, — 

Give you advancement. Be it your charge, my lord, 

To ſee perform'd the tenor of our word. _ 

Set on. [ Exeunt. King, &c. 
Fal. Maſter Shallow, I owe you a thouſand pound. 
Shal. Ay, marry, fir John; which I beſeech you to 

let me have home with me. 

Fal. That can hardly be, maſter Shallow. Do not 
you grieve at this; I ſhall be ſent for in private to him: 
look you, he muſt ſeem thus to the world. Fear not 
your advancement ; I will be the man yet, that ſhall 
make you great. 

| $hal. I cannot perceive how; unleſs you give me 
your doublet, and ſtuff me out with ſtraw. I beſeech 
you, good fir John, let me have five hundred of my 
thouſand, 


I think the poet more blamable for Poins, who is always re- 


preſented as joining ſome virtues with his vices, and is therefore 
treated by the prince with apparent diſtinction, yet he does 
nothing in the time of action; and though after the buſtle is over 
he is again a favourite, at laſt vaniſhes without notice. Shak- 
ſpeare certainly loſt him by heedleſſneſs, in the multiphcity of 
his characters, the variety of his action, and his eagerneſs to end 
the play. JouxsoN. 

The diſmiſſion of Falſtaff was founded on a hiſtorical fact. Stow 
ſays, that + K. Henry, after his coranation, called unto him all 
thoſe young lords and gentlemen that were the followers of his 
young acts, to every one of whom he gave rich gifts; and then 
commanded, that as many as would change their manners, as he 
intended to do, ſhould abide with him in his court; and to all 
that would perſevere in their former like converſation, he gave 
expreſs commandment, upon pain of their heads, never aiter that 
day to come in his preſence,” 

In the play of Sir 7ohbn Oldcaftle (with Shakſpeare's name 
prefixed to it, 1600,) K. Henry V. is made to enquire after his 
old companions, as if they were {till carrying on their former oc- 
cupations : „Where the devil are all my old thieves ? Falſtaff, 
that vilain is ſa fat, he cannot, get on's horſe ; but methinks Poins 
and Peto ſhould be ſtirring hereabouts,” STEEVEN8. 


* c 3 Fal. 
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Fal. Sir, I will be as good as my word : this that 
you heard, was, but a colour. 

Shal. A colour, I fear, that you will die in, fir 
John. 

Fal. Fear no colours; go with me to dinner. 
Come, lieutenant Piſtol ;—come, Bardolph :—1 ſhall 
be tent tor ſoon at night, 


Re-enter the Chief Juſtice, Prince John, of Lancaſter, c. 


Ch. Juſt. Go, carry fir John Falſtaff to the fleet; : 
Take all his company along with him. 
Fat. My lord, my lord, —— 
Ch. Faſt. | cannot now i peak: Iwill hear you ſoon. 
Take them away. 
Piſt. Si fortuna me tormenta, ſpero me contenta. 
| Exeunts 


Manent Lancaſter, and Chief Fuſtice. 


Lan. I like this fair procceding of the king's: 
He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for; 
But all are baniſh'd, *till their converſations 
* more wiſe and modeſt to the world. 

Ft, And lo they are. 

3 The king hath call'd his parliament, my lord, 

Ch. Fuſs. He hath. 

Lon. Iwill lay odds,—that ere this year expire, 
We bear our cid il ſwords, and native fire, 


9 the Heet;] I do not ſee why Falſtaff is carried to the 
Fleet. We have never loſt fight of him ſince his diſmiſſion from 
the king; he has committed no new fault, and therefore incurred 
no puniſhment ; but the different, agitations of fear, anger and 
ſurprize in him and his company, made a good ſcene to the eye; 
and our author, who wanted them no longer on the ſtage, was 
glad to find this method of iw ceping them away, JOHNSON» 


As 
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As far as France: I heard a bird fo fing *, 


W hoſe muſick, to my thinking, pleas'd the king. 
Come, will you hence. * ? [ Exennt, 
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2 Heard abird ſo ſing.] This phraſe; which I ſuppoſe to be 

proverbial, occurs 1n the ancient ballad of The Rifing in the North : 
« 7 heare a bird fing in mine earc, 
© That I might either fight or flee.” SrüEEvx Ns. 

J fancy every reader, when he ends this play, cries out with 
Deſdemona, O moſt lame and impotent conclution !” As tris 
play was not, to our knowledge, divided into acts by the author 
1 could be content to conclude it with the death of Henry the 
Fourth, 

In that Jeruſalem ſball Harry die. 

Theſe ſcenes, which now make the 4 act of Henry the Fourth, 
might then be the firſt of Henry the Fifth; but the truth is, that 
they do unite very commodiouſly to either play. When theſe plays 
were repreſented, I believe they ended as they are now ended 
in the books ; but Shakſpeare ſeems to have deligned that the 
whole ſeries of action from the beginning of Richard the Second, to 
the end of Henry the Fifth, ſhould be confidered by the reader us 
one work, upon one plan, only broken into parts by che necellity 
of exhibition. | 

None of Shakſpeare's plays are more read than the Hirt and 
Second Parts of Eenry the Fourth. Perhaps no author has ever in 
two plays afforded ſo much delight. I he great events are in- 
tereſting, for the fate of kingdoms depend; upon them; the 
{lighter occurrences are diverting, and, except one or two, ſuff.- 
ciently probable ; the incidents are muttiplied with wonderful 
fertility of invention, and the characters diverſified with the ut— 
molt nicety of diſcernment, and the profoundett {k 1! in the na- 
ture of man, 

The prince, who is the hero both of the comic and tragic part, 
is a young man of great abilities and violent paſſions, whoſe ſenti- 
ments are right, though his actions are wrong; whoſe virtues are 
obſcured by negligence, and whoſe underſtanding is difipated by 
levity. In his idle hours he is rather looſe than wicked; and when 
the occaſion forces out his latent qualities, he is great without ef- 
fort, and brave without tumult. The trifler is rouſed into a hero, 
and the hero again repoſes in the trifler, This character is great, 
original, and juſt, 

Percy is a rugged ſoldier, choleric and quarrelſame, and has 
only the ſoldier's virtues, generoſity and courage, 

But Falſtaff unimitated, unimitable Falſtaff, how ſhall I deſcribe 
thee ? thou compound of ſenſe and vice; of ſenſe which may 
be admired, but not eſteemed ; of vice which may be deſpiſed, 
but hardly deteſted. Falſtaff is a character loaded with faults, 
and with thoſe faults which naturally produce contem t. He is a 
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thief and a glutton, a coward and a boaſter, always ready to cheat 
the weak, and prey upon the poor; to terrify the timerous, and 
inſult the defenceleſs. At once obſequious and malignant, he 
ſatirizes in their abſence thoſe whom he lives by flattering. He 
is familiar with the prince only as an agent of vice, but of this fa. 
miliarity he is ſo proud, as not onlyto be ſupercilious and haughty 
with common men, but to think his intereſt of importance to the 
duke of Lancaſter, Yet the man thus corrupt, thus deſpicable, 
makes himſelf neceſſary to the prince that deſpiſes him, by the 
molt pleaſing of all qualities, perpetual gatety, by an unfailing 
power of exciting laughter, which is the more freely indulged, as 
his wit is not of the ſplendid or ambitious kind, but conſiſts in 
eaſy ſcapes and ſallies of levity, which make ſport, but raiſe no 
envy. It muſt be obſerved, that he is ſtained with no enormous 
or ſanguinary crimes, ſo that his licentiouſneſs is not ſo offenſive 
but that it may be borne for his mirth. 

The moral to be drawn from this repreſentation is that no man 
is more dangerous than he that, with a will to corrupt, hath the 
power to pleaſe ; and that neither wit nor honeſty ought to think 
themſelves ſafe with ſuch a companion, when they ſee Henry e- 
duced by Falſtaff, jon xsow. 
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A *Spoken by a Dancer; | 


My fear is your diſpleaſure ; my court ſy, my duty 
and my ſpeech, to beg your pardons. If you look for a good 
ſpeech now, you undo me: for what I have to ſay, is of 
nine own making ; and what, indeed, I ſhould ſay, will 
_ I goubt, prove mine own marring. But to the purpoſe, 
and ſo to the venture. — Be ii known to you (as it is very 
well) I as lately here in the end of a diſpleaſing play, to 
pray your patience for it, and to promiſe you @ better, 
1 did mean, indeed, to pay you with this ; which if like 
an ill venture, it come unluckily home, I break, and you, 


. 


my gentle creditors, loſe. Here, I promiſed you, I would 


be, and here I commit my body to your mercies + bate me - 


ſome, and I will pay you ſome, and, as moſt debtors ab, 
promiſe you infinitely. PRs. | 8 

Un tongue cannot entreat you to acquit me, will you 
command me to uſe my legs and yet that were but light 


payment, — to dance out of your debt. But a good conſcience. 
will make any polſible ſatisfaction, and ſo will J. A 


the gentlewomen here have forgiven me; if the gentle- 
men will not, then the gentlemen do not agree with the 
gentlewwomen, which was never ſeen before in ſuch an 
aſſembly. | 


One word more, I beſeech you. If you be not too much 
cl d with fat meat, our humble author will continue 


This epilogue was merely occaſional, and alludes to ſome 


theatrical tranſaction. Jounson, 


All the gentlewomen, &c.] The trick of influencing one part 
of the audience by the favour of the other, has been played al- 


ready in the epilogue to As You like It. Jou son. 


4D: | „ 


FIRST , my fear; then, my court: laſt, ny ſpeech. - 


unliſſs he be already killed with your, hard opinions; for Oldcaſtle 


\ 


can be no ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition. I call them (ſays he) 


. 
- 


* 
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the ſtory, with fir Fohn in it, and "make you merry with 
fair Katharine of France: where, for any thing I know 

Falſtaff ſhall die of a ſeveat, unleſs already he be kilPd with 
your hard opinions; for Oldcaſile died a martyr, and this 
is not the man. My tongue is weary ;' when my legs are 


too, I will bid you good night: and ſo kneel dtn before 


you but, indeed, to pray for the gueenꝰ. 


and make you merry with fair Katharine of France : ——] 
I think this is a proof that the French ſcenes in Henry V however 
unworthy of our author, were really written by him. It is evi- 
dent from this paſſage, that he bad at this time formed the plan of 
that play; and how was fair Katharine to make the audience merry 
but by ſpeaking broken Engliſh ? The converſation and courtſhip 
of a great princeſs, in the uſual ſtyle of the drama, was not likely 
to afford any merriment. TYRWAILTT. | 


7 where, for any thing 1 know, Falfiaf/ ſhall die of a feveat, 


died a martyr, and this is not the man. ]] do not believe that there 
is any alluſion here to the old play of King Henry V. in which 
there is a character called fir John Oldcaſtle. Shakſpeare, I 
think, meant only to ſay, that “ Fallaff may perhaps die of his 
debaucheries in France,“ (having mentioned Falſtaft's death, he 
then with his uſual licence uſes the word in a metaphorical ſenſe, 
adding,) ——** unleſs he be already killed by the hard and un- 
juſt 99intons”? of thoſe who imagined the-knight's character was in- 
tended as a ridicule on fir John Oldcaſtle, the ggod LordCobham, 
This our author diſclaims ; reminding the. audience, that there 


hard and unjuſt opinions, ** for Oldeaftle was no debauchee, but a 
proteſtant martyr, and our Falſtaff is not the man; i. e. has no 
alluſion whaſoever to him. | 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have been hurt at ſome report that his in- 
imitable character (like the deſpicable buffoon of the old play al- 
ready mentioned, whoſe dreſs and figure reſembled that of Fal- 
ſtaff; —ſee a note on King Henry IV. P. I. p. 279,) was meant to 
throw an imputation on the memory of lord Cobham ; which in 
the reign of fo zealous a friend to the Proteſtant cauſe, as Eliza- 
beth, would not have been eafily pardoned, either at court, or by 
the people in general Maroxs. 1 , 
a for Oldcaſile died a mariyr,' &c.] This alludes to a play 
in which fir John Oldcaſtle was put for Falſtaff. Pork. | 
The reader will find this aſſertion diſputed in a note on the play 
of Henry V. STEEVENS. 8 
9 I wonder no one has remarked at the concluſion of the epilogue, 
998 5 . io 1 = that 


EP DIL OGUE 65 
that it was the cuſtom, of the old players, at the end of their per · 
formance, to pray for their patrons. Thus at the end of Nu 

ultom : 8 err 7 | 1 | — — #5 

8 4 Preſerve our noble Q. Elizabeth, and her councell all,” 

d in Locrine: 225 | 
in _ ©, 4+. So let us pray for that renowned maid, &c.“ 
And in Middleton's Mad World my Mafters : This ſhows like 
kneeling after the play; I praying for my lord Owvermuch and 
his good counteſs, our. honourable lady and miſtreſs,” Fazus. 
Thus at the end of Preſton's Cambyſes; * | 

„As duty binds us, for our noble queene let us pray, 

And for her honourable councel, the truth that they may 
f ) *66 uſe, | | 
6 To practiſe juſtice, and defende her grace eche day; 
4 To maintaine God's word they may not refuſe, 
1 To correct all thoſe that would her grace and-grace's laws 
« abuſe ; 
c Beſeeching God over us ſhe may reign long, 
To be guided by trueth and defended from wrong”, 
| © Amen, q. Thomas Preſton,” 

So, at the end of All for Money, a morality, by T. Lupton, 1558: 
Let us pray for the queen's majeſty our ſoveraign governour, 
« That ſhe may reign quietly according to God's will, &.“ 
Again, at the end of Lu/y Juventus, a morality, 1561: 

« Now let us make our ſupplications together, | 
For the proſperous eſtate of our noble and and virtuous king,” &ec 

Again, at the end of the Diſobedient Child, an interlude by 
Thomas Ingeland, bl. 1. no date: 8 

„Here the reſt of the players come in, and kneel down all 

togyther, eche of them ſayinge one of theſe verſes ;* 
9 4% And laſt of all to make an end, 
&© O God to the we moſt humbly praye 
PE &« That to queen Elizabeth thou do ſende 
| «© Thy lyvely pathe and perfect waye, &c, &c.“ 
Again, at the conclufion of Tom Tyler and his Wife, 1 598 : 
„Which God preſerve our noble queen, 
„ From perilous chance which hath been ſeene; 
& And ſend her ſubjects grace, ſay, I | 
| Jo ſerve her highneſs patiently !? 
Again, at the concluſion of a comedy called 4 Knack to know e 
kyave, 1594: 3 | 
And may her days of bliſſe never have end, 
« Upon whole lyfe ſo many lyves depend.” 

Again, at the end of Apius and Virginia, 1575: 

© Befeeching God, as duty is, our gracious queene to ſave, 
Ahe nobles, and the commons eke, with be life I crave.” 

Laſtly, fir John Harrington's Metamorphoſis of 4jax, 1596, 

finiſhes with theſe words: © But I will neither end with ſermon 


* nor 


Vor prayer, leſt dome wags liken me to my L. 


that were a preparative to devotion kneele down ſolemnly,” an 
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players, who when they have ended a baudie ng; boo thou 


e all the companie to pray wich them for cheir good lord and 
er,” 4 

Almoſt all the ancient interludes I neee met with, extifithde 
with ſome ſolemn prayer for the king or queen, houſe of com- 


mons, &c. Hence perhaps the Yivant Rex ann Mo at 8290 


BREA of our modern cr STEEVENS, | 
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